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NOTE. 


In consequence of the delay occasioned by a failure to have all the 
stenographic notes written out at the time of going to press, and of the 
necessity of printing the evidence rapidly in order to enable the com- 
mittee to present their report to Congress at the earliest possible date, 
‘it has been impossible to arrange the evidence either by subjects, or 
counties, or in strictly chronological order as delivered. But the Table 
of Contents prefixed to this volume, and the Indices in vol. 3, will ena- 
ble the reader to classify the evidence without trouble. 


THE EVIDENCE. © ¢ 


JERRY THORNTON MOORE: AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., December 16, 1876. 
JERRY THORNTON Moore (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. At Beach Island. 

. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there since 1867, 
Si 
. How old are you ?—A. Forty-two years old, sir. 

. Where did you live before the war ?—A. In Edgefield. 

. Were you a Slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. 

. To whom did you belong ?—A. To Mark Etheridge. 

. What is your business ; what do you do ?—A. I farm. 

. How much land do you cultivate?—A. I cultivated this year 
about seventy-five acres. 

Q. Do you own any land yourself ?—A. No, sir; I lease. 

@. What property have you ?—A. A mule, a horse, cows, hogs—per- 
sonal property. 

@. On what terms do you lease the land that you work ?—A. I leased 
the land, sir, from Mr. A. W. Atkinson for three years, for cleaning it 
up and putting a new building on it. 

q. How valuable a building did you agree to put upon it ?—A. Just 
an ordinary building, the contract said so; nota valuble building; just 
a dwelling. 

@. Where were you on the Fourth of July last ?—A. I was on my 
place, sir, there on the farm. | 

Q. What conversation, if any, did you have with Mr. Atkinson before 
the Hamburgh riot in reference to anything that was said about Ham- 
burgh at that time, or in reference to any riots or troubles ?—A.Well, now, 
sir, | probably can remember some of them, but I have had so many 
conversations with him and he told me so much concerning these things, 
not taking much account of it until he named certain boys that would be 
killed is the first I ever taken any notice of it. 

Q. Well, you may commence with that conversation.—A. I won’t be 
certain, sir, but I think it was in April, and he came down to where L 
was by my oat-patch, and says to me—I am pretty certain it was in 
April; I will give you my reason for saying why it was in April. I know 
on the 16th of April I went to Aiken—and it was on Sunday—to get 
some money for my services as constable, and I told Attaway and Lee 
what I had heard, that they were going to be killed, and they made 
light of it. I heard that said in two months, twice, once in April and 
again in June; and the 16th of April came on Sunday, which makes me 
distinguish it very well. 

Mr. Atkinson said to me, ‘We would not have any trouble in carry ing 
this election if it was not for these leading rascals—these rogues.’ 
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Says he, ‘‘ There is not more than one out of ten thousand that knows 
how ‘to read and write, that is not an office-seeker; but,” says he, 
“Cevery one of them will be killed.” I never said nothing; it sort of 
struck me a little close. 

Says I, * What are you going to do with Grant and his soldiers ?” 
Says he, ‘ O, well, we are tired of putting up with it any more, and 
don’t care anything more about Grant and his soldiers, for all the North- 
ern States are on our side.” Says I, ‘* Mind what you are doing; the 
United States is mighty strong.” He says, ‘ Well, I will bet you that 
before election Chamberlain, Elliot, Lee, Sponick, P. B. Williams, and 
B. Simking, Laurens Cain”—and several others; I cannot remember all 
the names—he says, ‘ will never live to see the election.” 

(. Were these all republicans?—A. Yes, sir; all republicans. Says 
I, ‘‘ Mr. Atkinson, I will tell you that will do very well for you to talk 
that.” Says I, “ You recollect once you had two Presidents here, and it 
cost a long, bloody war.” ‘ Yes, sir,” says he; ‘“‘ but, Thornton, but the 
northern people is on our side, and we will be able to carry our point.” 
“ Well,” says I, “ Mr. Atkinson, may be it’s so; I don’t know.” Says I, 
‘¢T am very sorry to see another war started here.” ‘ Well,” says he, 
*‘no laboring man like you won't be hurt; but,” says he, ‘‘ those leading 
rascals, we intend to put them out of the way.” 

Well, I got on the train then and went to Aiken, and I told Lee and 
Attaway. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who are Lee and Attaway?—A. Lee has been representative here, 
and speaker of the house. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Is he a colored man ?—A. A colored man. Attaway was county 
commissioner at that time. 

@. Were both of them colored men—both leading republicans 7—A. 
Yes, sir; both leading republicans. I told them, says I, ‘‘ Look here, 
you are going to be killed; the white people are going to kill you.” 
And they made light of it, and they said, ‘* Tell me the man who said so 
and I will have him arrested,” and I wouldn’t tell him; and he says, 
‘¢ Why not?” and I says, “* Why, I live in the woods, and my life would 
not be worth anything, and I am not going to tell you.” It went on 
then from time to time, and we had several conversations about it. 

Q. You and Atkinson ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom did Atkinson mean by “we,” as you understand it?—A. 
As I understand it, he meant the democratic party, which he had deter- 
mined to mea great many times. Just before Hamburgh riot—the Ham- 
burgh riot took place on Saturday—Mr. Atkinson came to my house 
concerning a man that I had hired, by name Tom Parker, and he had 
left me because! would not give him Fourth of July, and he wanted tocome 
back, and I would not take him back. And Atkinson said that the re- 
publican party before long was going to catch the devil. Says he, “There 
will be worse than seventy-seven claps of thunder striking against 
them.” Of course we were astonished by his speaking so rash and rey- 
erent, right in the yard. 

Q. Who was present when he said this?—A. Myself were present and 
my wife, and Tom Parker was present, and another man, a stranger, who 
came from Augusta with Tom Parker. I don’t know who he was. Bat 
we all was very much astonished at his speaking so rash and reverent 
at what would happen to the republican party in a short time. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Saturday night prior to the riot?—A. Yes, sir; on Saturday night. 
Same night that theriot taken place in Hamburgh some parties came to 
me and told me that there was fighting in Hamburgh. Says I, ‘No! no! 
no! the white people has got more sense than that. I don’t believe it.” 
They wanted me to go to assist, and I said, ‘‘ No, sir; you just wait and 
keep inside the law.” Says he, “The white people is killing us over 
there.” Says I, ‘No! no!” Very soon I heard small-arms, pop! pop! 
pop! 

«. How far was this fom Hamburgh ?—A. The way we go round to 
Hamburgh is five or—well, going on six miles. 

@. But how far from there in a direct line?—A. [ suppose three miles 
in a direct line. Pretty soon I heard small-arms firing rapidly, and all 
gathered in the yard, and I reckon we heard cannonading after a while, 
and that there was fighting. On the next morning [ got on my horse 
and went to Hamburgh, and saw dead bodies and looked at them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How many did you see there? If you know who they were, state 
that.—A. I saw Jim Cook and Attaway—I didn’t see him; I didn’t go 
to his house. There was Jim Cook, and I know all the boys but I can’t 
think of them right now. Well, I saw six any way, sir; I cannot remem- 
ber them now. 

@ How many were killed in all ?—A. Seven, sir. 

@. Were any wounded; how many who were not killed?—A. I think 
there were two, but I didn’t see them, sir; and there was a great many 
people from Angasta over there looking at them. There was some gen- 
tleman standing at the hall where they had them in, and says he, ‘ You 
talk about Georgia, but,” says he, ‘‘ Georgia never has been guilty of such 
a thing as this; and had it not been for them Beach Island men it would 
never have happened.” Thatstirred fury all over me, to have that said 
after I had strove so hard to keep things quiet in Beach Island, and I rode 
right back straight, and says I, “* Mr. Atkinson, a Georgia gentleman, a 
very nice gentleman, from Augusta, says had it not been for Beach Island 
people that them men would never have been killed.” He says, ** They 
are liars; it ain’t so; and if they go on talking that way the whole cat 
will be let out at once ; there ain’t a word of truth in it; there was not 
a Beach Island man shot agun.” Hesays, ‘Dr. Eve and Joe Emory ”— 
and he called their names right along—“‘ guarded the prisoners, and 
when they were to be killed they were to be delivered into the hands of 
unknown parties, that the law couldn’t detect them.” He said, ‘ That 
was a plan laid before. They didn’t fire a gun there nor kill a man, not 
one.” And he says, ‘‘ There was nobody from Beach Island staid over 
there but some drunken fellows that couldn’t get away ;” and that if 
they kept talking that way the whole cat would get out of the water. 
1 says, “‘ Mr. Atkinson, that was wrong there; you ought never to have 
killed them men after taking them prisoners.” He says, ‘“ I agree with 
you there, that they ought not to have killed them in the way they 
did.” I says, “They ought not to have killed them after they had 
Stopped fighting.” He says, “‘They ought never to have stopped firing 
until they killed them in the fight.” I said, “They didn’t kill any of 
them in the fight; they must have been very poor marksmen, as mapy 
as they was there and couldn’t kill anybody, and had to wait until they 
got out of ammunition, and then they took them out and killed them. 
Why didn’t they let them be taken by the law, and be tried, and had 
justice done them?” He says, ‘I suppose the mcn were so ambitious 
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they didn’t intend they should live.” After that we were talking 
over it from time to time, and he told me that it was not so; that what 
this gentleman from Augusta said was not so. 

Q. This ‘Georgia gentleman ?”—A. Yes, sir; he says Dunbar Lamar 
and Rube Blanding met a young man—now, I might be alittle mistaken 
in the names, I have talked with so many, but it was something to this 
effect: he met a man in the road, just before he got to Horse Creek, 
and, says he, ‘* Now don’t go down there.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who said that?—A. Dunbar Lamar; says he, *‘ Did you hear 
those guns firing down there Saturday night?” Says he, the last one 
was killed; it is all over, and it ain’t worth while to go. “ Mr. Atkin- 
son,” says he, ‘‘ now they have got Sam. Page and Tom Olliver (a little 
fellow about so high) [indicating] charged with murder;” and, says 
he, ‘‘ I will swear it is a lie, for them men were not killed by anybody 
that was on this side of the river.” Well, of course I just believed it 
in my breast that he knew everything about it; but I didn’t bother him 
any further. Says I, ‘‘ Mr. Atkinson, Sam. Page was not there; ” says 
he, ‘‘ No, he was not there.” 

@. Who was Sam. Page; a white or colored man?—A. A white man. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Where did he live 7—A. On Beach Island. 
 Q. Where did this Olliver live 7—A. He lives near Hamburgh. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. He was a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. Go on, 

The WitnxEss. That’s all I can remember of the conversation on the 
Hamburgh riot at this time. 

Q. What did Mr. Atkinson tell you, if anything, that he had to do 
with it ?—A. Mr. Atkinson didn’t tell me anything. Now, 1 will go back 
to give you the reason why I had aright to go back on him. In the 
time of the war—I suppose you don’t want to know of that—I ran away 
from Edgetield and went to Ohio, and I staid: in Ohio till 1867 before I 
came back here; then I exposed some tales that they had told in the 
club down there, and the white people all took a liking to me, and says 
that I was with the white men. Then most anything that happened 
among the white people some oneof them would tell me, Don’t you see, 
they suspected that I was so conservative that I would take sides with 
them, but I was just as much a republican as anybody else; but, then, 
when it comes to wrong things I don’t agree with them. Therefore, Mr. 
Atkinson and others would tell me things that was going to happen, and 
they wouldn’t think that I would let out. But, then, when these riots 
started I told them most positively—now, says I, ‘‘I just tell you, sir, if 
you go to violating the law, then I will back down. I will not stick tor 
anybody that will violate the law. My motto is to punish every man, 
white and black, that will violate the law.” But they seemed to have 
trust in me, and talked a great deal to me, more, probably, than they 
cared to; so much that they are very anxious now to get me out of the 
way, if they could, if I put myself in the way; but I have to keep out 
of the way. 

Q. What did Atkinson say, if anything, to them about your joining 
the democratic party, and what would happen to you if you did not ?— 
A. Now, Mr. Atkinson wanted me to get him on the republican ticket as 
sheriff the first of the year, which I, myself, and Perry Lee, Ned Dun- 
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bar, and others had agreed and promised him that we would try to get 
him on the republican ticket. Mr. Atkinson told me before the Ham- 
burgh riot that Governor Chamberlain was just as good a governor as 
they ever did have or ever will get again. After the Hamburgh riot 
Mr. Atkinson came to me and told me Mr. Chamberlain was the insti- 
gation of the Hamburgh riot, and that was going to turn against him. 
Says he, ‘* Now, if you “wants to live, and wants always to be respected, 
you come out now and joinus.” Says I, “ Mr. Atkinson, I cannot do it, 
sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What did he say he meant by joining us ?—A. He wanted me to 
come down and join the democratic club. Says I, “ No, sir; I can’t do 
it.” Says he,‘ Well, why? The white people have always been a good 
friend to you, and have loaned you money, and done all these things to 
you. Why not come right straight and join them?” Says I, ‘ No, sir; 
I can’t do it.” He told me that every man that voted the republican 
ticket—every nigger—would be put out of doors. Says he, “‘ You have 
always been a good nigger; but you will be put out of doors, and will 
have nowhere to put your “head.” Says he, “It is so; but if you will 
join us, we will give you a sort of writing or parchment paper that you 
can keep in your pocket, and nobody won’t know you have got it but 
yourself; and whenever you wants work to do, or anything, just show 
that paper, and in any State in the Union, and you can get just as much 
work as you can do, and always live well.” I says, “I can’t do it; I 
can’t do it.” Says he, ‘“* Well, I can tell you, if you don’t do it you will 
be put out of doors. You can’t stay on my land, and you can’t come on 
nobody’s land. You will have to leave. The land is all owned by the 
white people; and we are going to have the election in spite of every- 
thing. We will have it if we have to wade in blood knee-deep.” Says 
I, ‘‘ Mr. Atkinson, look here. You tried that once, and what's the use 
to start that thing again.” ‘ But, I tell you, our sons won't stand it. 
We can’t keep them down. We don’t intend to be ruled by niggers any 
longer. You must come and join us.” I says, ‘I cannot do that, I tell 
you; I can’t doit.” He says,“ Why?” Says I, ‘In the first. place, its 
dangerous.” Says I, “Just as much as your party has got vim, our’s has 
got vim. And,” says I, ‘‘ you wouldn’t let one of your people join us. 
You would kill him if he did; and so oneof our lives is in danger to go 
and join you. Now,” says I, “I can’t do it. I would just as well die 
one way as the other. Just as certain as I was to go and join your dem- 
ocratic club I wouldn’t be safe. I wouldn’t know but they might kill 
me.” Well, he worried at me from time to time, always, until election 
came around, and for two or three weeks before election. I don’t sup- 
pose Mr. Atkinson was hardly out of our house, or ont of our fields. 
He was there right straight along during the day and night; he was 
there all the time, preaching and talking and threatening. He said it 
was no use to talk about it; that if we didn’t elect General Wade 
Hampton he would be elected any how; that if Chamberlain was 
elected he could not take his seat, for they were not going to allow him 
to take his seat; and if we did not help elect Hampton, we would un- 
doubtedly all be turned outdoors to perish. I said, “I can’t help it. I 
will perish. I will stick right to the party, and if I must perish, I must 
perish ;” and all the rest of them on his place told him the same thing. 
He held out every inducement he could, and finally he got mad and 
made an oath one day; and says I, ‘* Look here, Mr. ‘Atkinson, you are 
& deacon of the church. Stop 1” Says he, ‘‘ Yes, 1 get so internally 
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mad I can’t help it. Now,” says he, “you yourself wouldn’t like to be 
ruled by men who you had worked once—always had under you just as 
that dog is now, and then have them raise right up and run over you.” 
Says I, ‘‘ That’s pretty hard, sure enough, Mr. Atkinson ; but it is just 
the step you are taking now caused it, and it may cause a worse thing 
to happen to you.” Hesaid, ‘* No, sir; we ain’t going to put up with it. 
We have just got to where, now, that we are going to die or going to 
live; and if Chamberlain is elected he will never be permitted to take 
his seat.” 

Q. How old aman is Mr. Atkinson ?—A. I suppose he must be about 
fifty-odd, at a rough guess. 

Q. Is he aman of good standing in the community ?7—A. Well, he 
has been a map, sir, that has been a kind of aristocrat, but not a reli- 
able man at all. 

@. How much property does he own?—A. Now, of land, I don’t think 
he owns anything; but his mother, of which he is lawful agent, has 
a large body of land. 

Q. They are old residents of that country 7—A. Old residents. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


pet man of influence among the people ?—A. Yes, sir; a good deal 
of influence. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where were you when the Ellenton riot, as it is called, took 
place ?—A. Now, in the Ellenton—at the time of the Ellenton riot I 
was at home pretty much all the time, around about in the woods and 
through the fields. JI didn’t stay in the house much and have not 
since. 

Q. Why didn’t you stay in the house?—A. The first thing kept me 
out my house I heard from several they had me on the “ dead-list.” 

Q. From whom did you hear that they had you on the dead-list ?— 
A. From several—Wallace Miller, and Butts, and others. 

Q. They were white men and democrats ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. On Friday, the first of my knowing of the Ham- 
burgh riot, [ saw a lot of armed men coming by Ned Dunbar’s house. 
His house and mine is very close together; but the road runs right 
through his yard, right by his dvor. We didn’t know what to make of 
it. Well, finally, at last, about two hours by the sun, I suppose, one 
man came along by hisself. It was Harrison Butler; and he asked, 
hadn’t a lot of men went through there ? 

@. What time; what day was this?—A. Saturday evening; same 
month that the fighting was. : 

Q. You said Hamburgh riot, but you mean Ejlenton?—A. Yes, sir; 
I am talking about the Ellenton riot now. 

Mr. CAMERON. It really was not a riot, and we will not call it a riot. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We may call it the Ellenton slaughter. 

The WITNESS. Then we all began to watch, and the colored people 
began to get together to find out what’s the matter and consult what 
to do. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What day of the week was this?—A. That was on Saturday. 
They all clustered up to my house and I taken them all over to Ned 
Dunbar’s house. And we kept going from one house to the other; didn’t 
care to be still; didn’t know what the trouble might be; to consult 
with ourselves what was the best step to take. They all looked to me 
as a kind of pilot to show them what kind of a course to take. My 
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advice was this: We didn’t know what they was up to, though we sus- 
pected that they were going to kill Milledge Cooper. Mr. Atkinson 
told me many times that I was to be killed, and we expected to hear of 
Milledge Cooper being killed. 

(. Where did Milledge Cooper live?—A. Just back of Hankerson & 
Page’s store. 

(. He was a colored republican ?—A. Yes, sir; he was a colored re- 
publican. But anyway we could not hear anything from it that night 
at all. 

q. You can state right there how many white men you saw Saturday 
going to the fight, and whether or not they were armed ?—A. Well, they 
were armed; I should have stated that in the outset; and they were all 
armed. 

(. Were they mounted or not?—A. Mounted—all mounted. 

@. About how many were there?—A. I think, if I mistake not, I 
counted forty-eight. 

(). In what direction were they going, and toward what place?—A. 
They were going towards Ellenton, kind of a southeast direction; they 
were going southeast. Now, the next morning we heard that they had 
been fighting down to Ellenton. 

@. That was Sunday morning ?—A. Sunday morning; and a few went 
back. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. A few armed men went back ?—A. Yes, sir; went back home. 
John Lamar and Harrison Butler went back, and one or two more; a 
few went back on a Monday; now [ can’t tell you how many I did see. 

Q. You can give a little idea of the country.—A. There is a road that 
leads from the Augusta Bridge, out around this way and comes right 
around that way, (indicating on paper.) The road that goes down to 
the ferry comes right this way, (indicating,) and leads down in here. 
Now a great many of the armed men that was traveling took this road, 
went around here, and a good many went by the Sand-Bar Ferry; that is 
a by-road, a kind of settlement road—woods road—comes right through 
here right along that way, (indicating,) and by taking this road they 
cut off a great deal of scope of country and saved distance. I suppose 
there was some sixty or seventy come by this by-road which I saw my- 
self. 

@. Armed and mounted white men?—A. All armed and mounted; I 
didn’t see but one man afoot. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. This was on Monday morning?—A. This was on Monday, during 
the day. The road that goes by Sand-Bar Ferry, around here, going 
from this road to this one, (indicating,) I saw a great many on that road, 
and during the day and night I suppose I must have saw two or three 
hundred. Augusta and Hamburgh is here, (indicating,) like they were 
branching out of these roads. Now this road comes way round here to 
Ellenton, and it is a great way around this way. The Sand-Bar Ferry 
road comes more at it to cut off some road through this scope of coun- 
try. When they came from the up-country they took this by-road and 
came through our fields, and a great many of our own hands ran and 
left the fields whenever they saw them coming, and we never could get 
them back to gather the crops, and the crops were all wasted; and Ned 
Dunbar ran away and was afraid to work with the colored men any 
more. Now here is where Ned Dunbar’s house stood, (indicating,) just 
about here, not more than three hundred yards from my house. Well, 
every day and night we would meet there whilst this fuss was going or. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. About how many colored men used to meet there?—-A. Sometimes 
as high as twenty or thirty to forty, and more. 

Q. Now you may state for what purpose you met.—A. For the pur- 
pose of consulting what was best to do to save ourselves; whether to 
pick up courage enough to go into the fight, or whether to back down 
and let the law have its course. Now, my motto was to let the law take 
its course; that we was unarmed, unprepared in any way, and it was no 
use to try to resist against such a body of men as that with nothing but 
our bare hands; therefore we had to take the results as being found. 

Then, there was a white man by the name of Mr. Page generally met 
there with us every day, and although all his sons were in the riot, he 
didn’t go—kept out. Well, on Tuesday Mr. Page met there with us, 
and we told him about the quantity of men that had passed there on 
Monday. Said he, ‘You didn’t see any at all.” Says he, ‘Seven hun- 
dred men left Augusta yesterday to go down there.” ‘Seven hundred!” 
says I. He says, ‘Yes; seven hundred.” Says he, “ Fifteen or twenty 
rode right down ahead of me to Sand-Bar Ferry.” Says I, “Mr. Page, 
let me teil you these aristocrat fellows don’t care any more for you than 
they do for me, and I hope you know it.” He’says, ‘“ You are telling 
God’s’ truth ;” and he says, “I don’t intend to go no way, neither one 
way or the other, nor put a dollar in it. I was a poor man in the time 
of the war, and now,” says he, “I have got to that pitch I am able to 
protect myself, and I don’t have to go to none of them to borrow money, 
but they have to come to me; and I don’t intend to bother with it. 
But,” says he, ‘‘ there is going to be trouble, and bad is going to come 
of it, and nobody can’t make me believe nothing else; but I don’t want 
to have anything to do with it. But,” says he, “I don’t know whether 
it is so or not.” He said they had slain the land with niggers down 
there; just strown the land.” He said “slain.” ‘“ But,” said he, ‘lam 
very sorry.” 

Says I, *‘ Mr. Page, let me tel! you, so far as the election is concerned, 
it all arrived on that account, it all happened on that account.” He says, 
‘Yes; it all came on account of Hampton.” ‘ Now,” says I, “ Mr. 
Hampton ain’t going to be no governor about here.” He says, ‘‘I don’t 
believe it.” I says, ‘‘ Chamberlain is governor now, and he is going to 
be then.” Says he, “I believe you are right.” “ Now,” says I, “ every 
nigger in the State of South Carolina will go to the polls and vote 
against you, if you don’t place cannons in the road and kill them.” 
And he says, ‘‘ Yes; I believe it.” And I says, “‘ Il am going to vote for 
Chamberlain, for one, and I am going to carry as many men as I can 
that way; and you are not going to keep me from doing it, unless you 
are going to kill me with a bold hand.” 

That evening Mr. Atkinson sent to me for my horse, and sent Mon- 
day evening, and I dodged his boy,and kept from sending the horse. I 
expect he wanted him to go around there to the fight. Tuesday evening 
he sent for the horse again, and caught me, and I let him have it. 
About 11 o’clock in the day he sent the horse back. Wednesday even- 
ing he sent for the horse again. I don’t think I saw Mr. Atkinson from 
Saturday until Wednesday, when he came after the horse again. He 
told me out of his own mouth-says he, “I have got more shooting-irons 
than ever I have had in all my life before.” Says I, ‘What for?” 
“Well,” says he, ‘‘ we mean to have our rights; that is all there is about 
it.” Says he, “I went to town and I bought two pistols for myself and 
two for brother and two for Dawson,” (his son.) Says he, ‘* We can — 
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shoot some forty-odd times”—I don’t remember how many times—“ be. 
fore ever loading.” 

Says I, “Mr. Atkinson, that’s pretty bad.” “ Well,” says he, ‘ we 
are protecting the country now.” Says I, “Protecting the country! 
How?” Says he, “ Why, that infernal rascal killed and beat Mrs. Harley 
and her son.” Says I, ‘* Why didn’t you take and punish him according 
to the law 2?” He says, ‘‘ No, sir; we are going to make a law of our 
own; we don’t intend to submit to your infernal radical laws any longer ; 
we ain’t going to put up with it. Well,” says he, ‘‘Captain White, on a 
Monday night, went down with seventy-five men ”—and this captain, [ 
never could be able to find out who he is or where he lives. Then he 
came again to us to talk about the election. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Who were present besides yourself ?—A. Ned Dunbar, Mr. John- 
ston, and Solomon Gibson, and Dunbar’s wife and mine. 

~Q. All colored people?—A. Yes, sir; all colored people. 

(). And republicans 7?—A. All republicans. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. ‘“ Now,” says he, “the way to bring peace and | 
prosperity in the land is for you to come right over and join us, and let 
us put in honest men in office, and,” says he, ‘‘ we will have peace. 
Now,” says he, *“* General Hampton will come down here in his shirt- 
sleeves and quiet every man there is, while Chamberlain has got to run 
to Washington to Grant for soldiers. But,” says he, ‘let another fire- 
brand come through here and we will tar and feather him and set him 
atire. We don’t intend to be run over any more.” At that time, then, 
1 went from there to Charlie Griffin’s office—trial-justice. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Is he a colored man ?—A,. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Whom did you see there ?—A. I saw Dr. Cooke, Thomas Page, 
Thomas Davis—— 


Q. Hankerson, too ?—A. Hankerson—Lu Hankerson. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
®. All white men?—A. All white men. There was some colored 
men. 


Q. But all those you mentioned were white men ?—A. Yes, sir; all 
white men. Tom Page said—— 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Where were those men from; were they Beach Islanders, as you 
call them ?—A. Yes, sir; every one Beach Islanders. -Tom Page said, 
in talking, there was no man killed down there that didn’t have a gun 
in his hand, or going toward the fuss. Says I, ‘‘ How can you say that. 
Why, these men were in the cotton-patch, and how could they have 
guns in their hands?” Said he, ‘‘ They had their guns lying around by 
their baskets.” Said I, ‘‘ How did the men know that, riding along in 
the road?” Said he, “ They saw them from there.” Says I, ‘ That’s 
too thin; how could a man ride along around a field as large as 
that cotton-patch was and see guns lying down in the field.” 
He says, “ Well, they had their guns, anyway.” Says I, “That 
looks pretty bad to me; I don’t see how it could be as you say, that 
nobody got killed except the one that had a gun or the one that was 
gormg toward the fight.” ‘ Well,” he says, “they weren’t.” ‘ Well,” I 
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says to Mr. Page, “do you think it’s right to go about killing people 
in that way?” He says, *‘ No, I don’t think it’s right; but we can’t 
be ran over by thieves always; we are going to Stop it.” ‘No, sir,” 
says I, “let me tell you one thing; you are intending to keep Governor 
Chamberlain from being elected; but,” says I, ‘*Governor Chamber- 
lain is governor now and he is going to be governor after the election.” 
He turned around, and says he, ‘Let me tell you one thing.” Says I, 
‘¢ What’s that, sir?” Says he, ‘* He will never live to be elected.” Says 
I, “That may be so; if you kill him before election he won’t be 
governor; but if you let him live he will be governor.” Said he, 
“The white men are so aroused now they are not going to put up 
with nothing from this time on that they don’t want to put up with.” 
He went on in this way and said a good many other things. Then, 
after talking a while, Tom Davis said to me, * Do you know this man 
Dick Lindsey ?” I says, ‘Yes, sir.” He says ‘ What kind of a man is 
he; an ambitious fellow?” I says, ‘No, sir; I don’t think heis” He 
says, ‘‘ How about this man Bill Jones; is he ambitious?” I said ‘No, 
I don’t think so.” He says, “I think he is.” -Says I, ‘I don’t think 
so.” He said, “The white people think he is.” I said, * I don’t think so.” 
He says, “ They are right straight back after Dick Lindsey and Bill Jones, 
anyhow. They think they are ambitious, and they are going to kill 
them.” Says I, ‘Why do you want to kill them two men?” I 
said, *‘ Do you know they can’t lead a dog; such men as that is no more 
weight with the niggers than that dog lying there.” He says, ‘* I don’t 
think so, neither.” He said, ‘I heard they started to kill Millidge Cooper 
once.” I said, ‘‘ Yes, they did.” He says, ‘* That would have been cold- 
blooded murder ;” and | says, ‘‘ Yes, it wouid have been cold-blooded 
murder, just like some of the rest.”. He says, *“ i would take up my gun 
and go tor any man that would attempt it.” I said, “If you didn’t L 
think you ought to.” He said, ‘‘ We had those poor miserable devils 
down there at Ellenton in a mighty bad fix.” SaysI, ‘*Why?” ‘ Well,” 
says he, “I can tell you if it hadn’t been for the Yankees; if the 
Yankees had staid away an hour longer” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. You mean the soldiers?—A. Yes, sir; he says, “Tf it hadn’t been 
for the Yankees, the last one would have been killed tuen.” Then he 
went to mark out to me how the rebel lines run and how they had 
thrown them around the swamp; and he thought, if they had not 
charged them that night, they could have got out down to the lower 
edge of the island before they would have got a chance to kill them all; 
but he said the intention was not to wait until night, for fear they 
would get down to the lower part of the island. And the way he 
marked out to me, he said this was the island and this a kind of old 
_ swamp, [indicating.| He says, ‘‘ There was an old field back there that he 
Supposed was a mile and a half long, and, as far as he could see, the 
soldiers were thrown around in that direction. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


QQ. By soldiers he meant the rifle-clubs?—A. Yes, sir; rifle-clubs. 
He said he thought they could have went out around there, f{indicating.} 
He said that he was astonished how well armed his men was. He 
said he didn’t think that they was half so well armed and prepared to 
protect themselves as they was. ‘ Now,” says he, “it wa’n’t no use 
in talking—them wild fellows talking about fighting them well-drilled 
men—armed men who served in the war for three or four years, and ali 
drilled soldiers they were—the poor miserable fellows.” 
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@. By “fellows” he referred to the colored men ?—A. Yes, sir; they 
shct some of the white men with little birdtshot ; and one man got shot 
in the mouth and it stung sort of like a yellow jacket. And he said the 
guns had no powder in them, and they didn’t know how to load them 
much ; and if it hadn’t been for the Yankees the last devil of them would 
have been killed--they would have been gone off the face of the earth. 
Says I, “It’s a terrible state of affairs.” Says he, “ Yes, miserable, 
miserable.” Said he, ‘‘ You must all cross over and come with us or it 
will be worse.” SaysI, ‘I don’t think so, sir.” Hesays, ** We would he 
able to keep these young fellows down if you would come over and help 
us to elect Wade Hampton.” I said, ‘* Mr. Davis, I look to you and the 
old citizens to keep order and prevent these things.” Says he, “ Yes; 
but the people is demoralized ; we can’t doit.” Says I, “If there ain’t 
something done we can’t stay here together; we will have to divide; will 
be compelled to do it; one nation to kill up another is wrong.” Says 
he, ‘“ Yes; wrong, wrong; but if you will just come over and belp us 
elect Gen. Wade Hampton I guarantee you it will all be over with.” 1 
says, “I can’t promise you that.” Dr. Cooke then taken me up and told 
me how he staid at home watching to keep down—to give notice of any 
colored men who came up behind them to raise a riot; and he rode 
around all day—he did, for I saw him at that time—to give notice to the 
others to see if we were going to ride behind them; but we all kept quiet, 
and all things were very quiet there; neversaid much about it. I went 
from there to Page & Hankerson’s store, about three-quarters of a 
mile 

(. Before you come to that, I will ask you whether these men whom 
you saw at Griffin’s were at the Ellenton troubles—Davis and others? 
—A. Davis was there, for he told me about how the men were. 

@. Do you know whether the others were there from anything you 
heard ?—A. Thomas Page was there without doubt; but he denied it 
twice. I will tell you something else he said. He said on Saturday, 
about 2 o’clock at night, as well as I remember now, Tom Elzsey, 
a colored man, passed him and Dr. Eve on the side of the road, pre- 
tending to be drunk, and Dr. Eve was second lieutenant, I think, if I 
mistake not, and Tom Page was first lieutenant in the rifle-elub. Tom 
Elzsey said that he was playing off drunk, and Dr. Eve taken him and 
told him he had better go back; but he could do as he pleased; but if he 
went on he would be killed sure, and that he had better go back, and 
he carried him a piece by the road and turned him loose and didn’t see 
anything more of him; but he said Tom Elzsey and Bill Jones and Dick 
Lindsey and Henry Williamston they intended to kill. 

(. Those were all colored men?—A. All colored men; they intended 
to kill them. 

(. Were they leading colored men ?—A. Dick Lindsey had intended 
to get up a company—a militia company. Bill Jones, about two years 
ago, did get up one, but it was never organized, and they wanted to kill 
him for it. This fellow, Henry Williamston, he said had threatened to 
burn and kill the white people, and they intended to kill him. That 
was Tom Page’s advice there at Griffin’s office, and Griffin was there 
and heard it all, and others too. Then when I went from there to Page 
& Uankerson’s store, I met with Coat Everett, Paul Hammond 








By Mr. CurisTIANcY : 


Q. Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir, an old leader; and Dave How- 
ard, Kans. Attaway, and Luther Hankerson. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : ‘ 


Q. Was Thomas Butler there?—A. Yes, sir, Thomas Butler was there; 
that’s so. 

Q. Son of whom?—A. Son of old man Len. Butler, that lived 
right there at the store. 

@. And Henry Clark, was he there?—A. Yes, sir, he wasthere. Now 
they were all boasting of what they had done at Ellenton, and what they 
were going todo. Everett said, “I will be dinged if this knocking 
down and dragging out ain’t catching.” Says he, * by God! when I got 
there I wanted to killa nigger so bad I didn’t know what to do.” Joe 
Emory said, “I didn’t feel that way, I felt this way: I went down there 
with the intention, if I found them in line of battle, todo my part of 
the shooting, but not to know whether I killed anybody or not, and I 
didn’t feel like I wanted to take a man right out by himself and kill 
him.” Everett says, ‘‘ Well, [ did; I wanted to killone. Well, this yere 
poor boy, Pickens Butler,” says he; ‘“‘ well, we intended for the three 
white men that were killed on the right of that bank,” (gulf or whatever 
you call it,) “‘ we intended to get fifteen hundred.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Where were those three white men killed?—A. At Ellenton. 
Well, then, Mr. Paul] Hammond went and sat on the counter and they 
all stopped and listened to him, and so he sat down and coughed very 
dry. ‘' Well,” says he, (speaking very deliberate,) ‘1 am very glad of 
one thing—to see how well the men had organized themselves; it was 
the most beautiful sight I ever seen since the war.” And he sat down 
and marked it out just precisely ; and I knew him and Mr. Davis cor- 
responded with one another; and he marked it out on the counter, just 
this way, [indicating.] Says he, ‘“* Well,.the poor miserable fellows; if 
these Yankees hadn’t been there they would have all been dead.” Says 
he, ‘‘1 am sorry for one thing—that they killed my father’s nigger.” I 
said, ‘‘Mr. Hammond, where was he killed?” He said, ‘‘He was 
killed right at my gate, just by the church; laid inthe ditch, and I 
sent for Charlie Griffins to hold an inquest over him and he didn’t come.” 
Said I, ‘I heard that you sent over he needn’t come.” Andhesaid, “I 
didn’t send any such thing; I wanted him to hold an inquest over him.” 
- Says I, “ Mr. Hammond, do you think that is going to have any effect 
on the election—killing people in that way?” He said, * I don’t know; 
but I know that we intend to have the election.” Says I, ‘Governor 
Chamberlain is governor now, and is going to be after election too.” 

Joe Embry jumped up and said, ‘* What makes youthink so? Ithought 
you quite a conservative man.” Says I, ‘‘I am, sir, as far as right is 
concerned ; but when you come to slaughter people like that, I will back 
out.” ‘* Well,” says he, ‘*why do you think that Chamberlain is going 
to be governor?” Says I, “I will tell you why; the game that you are 
‘all playing won’t work, for this reason: you will make every nigger in 
the whole State to unite together more than they would have ever done 
before. And,” says I, ‘they are going to vote—unless you place can- 
nons in the road to keep them away—and vote direct against you; and,” 
says |, ‘you mean to carry the election by fraud, but your boxes is going 
to be thrown out.” He says, ‘I be damned if they do. The white people 
is not going to submit to it; we will see them in hell first.” Says I, “I 
bet you they will do it.” Says I, ‘‘If I was a betting man I would bet 
ten dollars to one that the game that you are going to play won’t work ; 
they are going to throw them boxes out.” He says, *‘ they are going to 
put Hamptonthere.” He says, “ If Chamberlain is elected he ain’t going 
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to have no seat.” I says, “ We wil] see about it.” And he says, “ By 
God, we willsee.” 

Everett jumped up and cursed me; and this here Dave Howard jumped 
up and cursed me for a damned son of a bitch, and what they intended 
todo withme. Says I, “Iam just speaking my opinion ; it ain’t no more 
than my own opinion, but I am reliable for my opinion. I won’t take 
my opinion back for anybody; and,” says I, “‘ the way to prove it is to 
wait until the time.” A great many more words come on, which I don’t 
remember, because we had, at different times, so mach conversation. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did Hammond tell you who the captains of the rifle-clubs at Ellen- 
ton were, or did any of those men that were there tell you?—A. I don’t 
know that they told me particular who were there, but they called the 
captains’ names. They called Captain Brown’s nameand Captain Miller 
and Captain White; and called some more, but I don’t remember. 

Q. Did they say anything about Georgia companies being there ?—A. 
Yes, sir; Mr. Hammond said a great many crossed over from Georgia, 
lower down the river. Of course Mr. Hammond is a man of influence 
there; he knows just precisely how everything stands. 

' Q. Is he a man of property ?—A. A great deal of property; a great 
deal of wealth. He owns near three thousand acres of land, and works 
over two hundred hands now. 

@. Were the other men who were there men of standing in the com- 
munity—many of them?—A. Not many of them—kind of makeshifts. 

@. Hammond, was he a leader?—A. Yes, sir; Hammond was a leader. 
Now Hammond and Dr. Eve is brothers-in-law. Now I disremember 
whether it was that night or the night afterwards this fellow Luther 
Hankerson taken me to bis house; he didn’t take me; he went up the 
road with me from my house, we traveling on the same road for a piece, 
and I had a long talk with him about the subject. He told me, so far 
as he was concerned, he didn’t care anything about the election no way. 
“Now,” says he, ‘Thornton, I will tell in order to bring peace in the 
land I will give you my advice, but you can do just like you want to. I 
don’t blame you for the stand you have taken, and nobody else ought 
to blame you that has got good sense, but I will give you my advice as 
a friend: the only way to get peace in the land is to elect Gen. Wade 
Hampton; but,” said he, ‘‘so tar as I am concerned I don’t care who it 
is.” Said he, ‘Before the war I was a poor homeless boy;” says he, 
‘since the war I have risen, you see, to a great height; I done it all out 
of the colored people, and I shall not take one step against them; IL 
shall not let a dollar go, nor I shall not do anything to aid the matter at 
all; yet,” says he, ‘I want peace if I can get it; this way of dodging 
about ain’t the thing; Iam tired of it. Now,” says he, *‘if Chamberlain 
is elected, I want to tell you it is no knowing where these things will 
stop at, and,” he says, “if it was not for the United States troops there, 
the legislative hall would be cleaned out in less than twenty-four hours.” 
Says he, *“‘the white people have got demoralized; they are determined 
not to serve under Chamberlain again.” ‘ Well,” says I, ‘Mr, Hanker- 
son, I tell you jast as I told you before, I don’t intend, for one, to change 
my opinion. Chamberlain is governor now, and after the election he 
will be governor again.” 

* Well,” says he, ‘it may be, but if it happens you will: see trouble 
upon top of trouble, and I can’t tell you where it will stop at; but,” says 
he, “the only way to get peace now is to elect General Wade Hamp- 
ton.” Says he, “If I was you, I would advise you to come with us. If 
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you want to, you can carry two hundred people with you.” Says he, “T 
don’t tell you of this in any way as a threat or command.” ‘ Well,” 
says I, “I thank you for your adviee, Mr. Hankerson, and I always fol- 
low it so far as I think it is correct, but this way of killing people, going 
about slaughtering and butchering people, ain’t right.” Says I, “If it 
was you and a lot of colored people was to come to you to kill you and 
I were present, I would throw myself as a target to keep peace, to keep 
inside the law, and,” says I, ‘if the white people would do the same 
thing we would have peace.” ‘ Yes,” said he, ‘but they have got so 
demoralized there is no way of doing anything with them but elect Gen- 
eral Hampton.” Says I, ‘“ He will never be elected, that’s all about it; 
he can’t be elected.” 

We had a great long conversation there, sir, more than I can remem- 
ber every word now; then on the 8th of October, and on the Saturday 
before the 8th, which was the 7th, a white man, David Page, told me 
that he heard that they had Joe Hazely and Ned Danbar and myself 
picked out for threatening white people. Says I, “* We never done such 
a thing since we were born.” Says he, ‘ They are going to have a fight 
to-day up on some hill this side of Hamburgh, and you had better go 
right there and see Dr. Eve about it, because you might get hurt. You 
three men is quiet good men, and I don’t want you to get hurt. You 
better go,” he says. . | 

I says, ‘I can’t do it.” But, anyway, Ned Dunbar and myself, Sun- 
day morning, got old man Atkinson, and went over to Dr. Eve’s house 
and attacked the doctor about it. Dr. Eve denied my name being in. 
Then I asked him whose name was in. He said, ‘‘I won’t answer 
you,” and he wouldn’t answer the question; “ but,” says he ‘I will 
give you my word that your name isn’t in.” ‘ Now,” says I, * look 
here, I think this thing is terrible.” He says, ‘‘ Yes, 1am opposed to 
lynch-law myself, but it is the only way we have got to-protect our fam- 
ilies, and we are going to do it, and we are going to elect General Wade 
Hampton.” Says he, ‘* Now I want you to come down on Saturday and 
join our democratic club for your own protection.” Inever gave him 
much answer. Finally, at last, Ned Dunbar said that he would go if I 
would go; and the doctor came to me and said, ‘‘ Moore, will you go?” 
and I said, ‘“‘ No, sir; I ain’t going to doit.” Then the doctor tried 
Dunbar again to get him to go, and he said he wouldn’t go if I didn’t. 
Then the doctor came to me and said, ‘‘ We will guarantee that you shall 
have all your rights under the law; isn’t that all you ask for?” Said 
J, ‘That is all Lask for, if lean get them.” He said, ‘* We will guarantee 
that you have them if you will comewith us and join the democratic club.” 
I says, I won’t do it. I tell you positively I won’t do it.” He says, 
“Why, I thought you were quite conservative.” ‘ Yes,” said I, ‘ but 
conservative means to do right; I don’t believe in killing people out.” 
He says, “ Thornton, we have put up with these rogues and rascals so 
long, until we are obliged to dosomething.” I says, “That may be, but 
I can’t join the democratic club. I ain’t going to stain my hands.” 
He says, ** Well, will you go down to the speech Friday night?” Says 
J, ‘I will go down to the speech, but I will not join the club.” Says he, 
** Will you take a red shirt?” Says I, ‘* No, I won’t have a red shirt.” 

In the conversation that occurred that day between Mr. Atkinson 
and Dr. Eve, they agreed that they would take two boxes of axle- 
grease with them when they went down to make a speech. 

Q. When who went down to make a speech?—A. The republican 
party—Dr. Palmer, James Major, S. W. James, and a whole lotof 
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republicans that were going around canvassing the country. He 
agreed that day —— 

Q@. Who did?—A. Atkinson agreed that day to take ten boxes of axle- 
grease, and to take Dr. Palmer and tar and feather him and set him 
a-fire. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Who is Dr. Palmer; where does he live?—A. He lives in Aiken 
County; was elected—I dou’t know whether he is elected or not, but I 
suppose he has got in. 

Q. A colored or a white man?—A. A white man. He said that Dr. 
Palmer was leading the niggers astray, and they would get him out of 
the way; but they “agreed to this, made a permanent agreement. 

Q. Did you hear this ?—A. Yes, sir; I was sitting right j in the room, 
and they agreed to tar and feather him and set him a-fire on the day 
that he came there to make his speech. Mr. Atkinson was to get two 
boxes of axle-grease; that was the arrangement that was made. Then 
we broke out from there and I refused to stay in my house any more. 
Itold Mr. Atkinson thatI didn’t stayin my house since the Ellenton riot, 
and he hooted at me; and I told him that I could not possibly trust my 
life in my own house when they were going on so; and I told him that 
they had turned loose a certainclass of people, and he couldn’t mark out 
who they would kill. ‘And,” says I, ‘ they will kill me with you, and 
they will come and kill me, and you cannot help it.” I says, *“* I cannot 
trust my wifedown there any longer.” I said, ‘‘ I propose to put my wiie in 
your house,” for I was afraid, and he said he would let her go up stairs and 
sleep with his daughters. My object in putting her there was this: that 
I firmly believed that they intended to kill me. I didn’t believe the bet- 
ter class of white men thought at that time that I was turned against 
them, and wished to have me killed; but some of our poor class didn’t 
like me for one reason, that I was INEM: thrifty, enabled to have a little 
property, and to live above the surface of the earth, and they didn’t like 
me for that, of course; and I believed I would be killed. I thought, 
atter | got her in there, if I were killed with her there, there would be 
some chance of holding Mr. Atkinson, and he would look out a little for 
that. So I moved my wife up there. At night I never could stay in 
my house. I don’t suppose I slept in my house a week. until I came 
away from there and came up here. 

Mr. Atkinson would come there at night, him and his wife both; and 
he would positive his word to me that if I voted for Hampton and got. 
all that I could to vote for him, he would not only let me stay on the 
place, but he would give me the place; I might have it. I said, ‘‘ No, 
sir; [don’t wantit.” Says he, ‘The white people is more friendly than 
the colored people are, and why won’t you do it?” I says, “It is be- 
ciuse I don’t want to; that is all I can tell you why; but I don’t want 
to.” * Well,” says he, “if you will go to ruin, we are going to elect 
Hampton, and_ain’t going to let Chamberlain take his seat, and if you 
want to live with us and want to live in peace you must join with us, 
for i’s no use to talk about trying to get any one elected but Hamp- 
ton.” Says I, “No, sir; I can’t, you know, sir, and I won’t do it.” 
Mr. Atkinson talked this way up until the day of election, taking men 
from Georgia that hadn’t been over here two weeks, and pat the money 
in my hands to give them to vote for Hampton, and they hadn’t been 
here two weeks. He told me he didn’t care if they hadn’t been here two 
hours, just as long as they voted. 

Q. Golored men ?—A. Colored men. 
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~~ Q. About how many ?—A. There was only three he had with me to 
bribe, but there were somewhere between fifteen and twenty, I think, 
voted the democratic ticket at that poll, and some of them were Georgi- 
ans that had no right to appear at all. I know some of them—one of 
them—pretty well that did vote there; but the way they came to run us 
so nigh ont that day was by repeating. The white people voted several 
times. They did not regard the oath at all, or anything about it; they 
voted right on. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. This was in what county 7—A. Aiken County. 

(). What did any of those prominent democrats tell you in regard to 
Georgians coming over into South Carolina to vote?—A. Well, I do not 
know, sir, that ever one of them ever said that any Georgian would come 
over there to vote; I don’t remember now, but I know I have seen a 
great many of them men voting over there. J know they said Georgia 
was coming over here to keep Chamberlain from taking his seat, though. 

Q. Who “told you that?—A. Old man David Page told me so, and 
Hankerson told me so, and several fellows told me so. 

(. How many colored men do you understand were surrounded in the 
swamp at Ellenton, as near as you can tell?—A. They didn’t explain 
how many there was. 

Q. Have you any information in regard to that?—A. I heard from 
some of them in there that there were not only thirty or forty in there, 
but they only kept them out by throwing out that they had a good 
many in there, until the Yankees got there. 

@. How many whites were there surrounding them ?—A. From Ham- 
moud’s statement, if I mistake not, he said between five and six thous- 
and, and Mr. Davis said the same thing. 

Q. What white men did you see that you knew, going down toward 
the Ellenton fight on Saturday ?—A. I saw Wade Lamar, I saw Bob 
Lamar, I saw Johnny Lamar, I saw Harrison Butler, I saw Henry 
Twiggs—that is a man that lived above me—come by my bouse. : 

Q. Calvin Lamar?—A. Yes, Calvin Lamar; and I disremember 
whether I saw Dunbar Lamar that day or not. I saw him on Sunday, 
I know, come and get Charley Griffin. \ 

Q. Were they all armed and mounted ?—A. Yes, sir; all armed and 
mounted. 

Q. What company did they belong to, as you understand ?—A. I 
think, sir, that the most of them, if I inistake not—I have seep Wallace 
Miller’s company under dr ill—and i think that the most of them men 
belongs to Wallace Miller’s company; but I am not certain about that, 
sir. 

@. What other white men and democrats told you that they were at the 
fight themselves?—A. Pickens Butler told me he was there; Tom Page, 
Henry Cawley, Coot Everett, Mr. Hammond, Tom Davis, Willie Page, 
Jem Wilson. On the day after the first arrest was made I met Mr. 
Page in Hankerson’s store, and Coot Everett and Willie Page and J em 
Wilson was there. They met some others. 

ae What did they say ?—A. Coot Everett and Willie Page was up 
there—— 

Q@. Well, you may state, generally, what they said.—A. Now, Willie 
Page and Coot Everett said that Wallace Miller and Captain Brown 
and Dr. Eve and them men had led them into it, and now they had all 
run and gone to Georgia, and if they didn’t stand up they intended to 
kill them, and that they were going to gather their guns and go to 


— 
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Aiken and ask Major Corbin did they have any warrants for them, and 
if they did to show them up, and what was the warrants for; that they 


didn’t intend hereafter—that hereafter they intended to quit killing the 


ignorant nigger, but were going for them damned leading sons of bitches. 
That was on the day after the first arrest was made of any of the par- 
ties. The first man arrested in the first squad was Butler Glover and 
Pres. Page, that was arrested first in Beach Island; and Wallace Miller 
and Dr. Eve and Span. Hammond—and this Span. Hammond was a 
kind of man that drawed a brick and hid his hand—kept all the arms 
and everything, and never was into none of the fuss, but always secured 
the arms and ammunition at his house; and they always met there for 
the purpose of preparing themselves tu go out. They said that day if 
them men didn’t stand up they were going to kill them. 

@. What men did they refer to—Dr. Eve and—— A. To Dr. Eve and 
Wallace Miller, A. P. Brown, (Captain Brown,) Span. Hammond. 

_ Q. Did these men, as you understand it, after this trouble, run away 
to Georgia ?—A. Yes, sir; they all left and went to Georgia, but did 
finally come back, I suppose. I don’t know whether they were arrested 
over there or not. I don’t know where they were arrested at; but by 
the advice, as I heard, amongst the old men there, by the advice of Mr. - 
Croft 

@. Croft is a lawyer ?—A. A lawyer; and Jimmy Aldridge, a law- 
yer, they all came back and submitted to an arrest. Then the advice 
was to them all not to stand a preliminary examination; that in event 
of them coming up to stand their trials they would be tried by com- 
panies or squads, and the jury would base the decision probably on 
some innocent men end turn all the rest loose. 

@. How many rifle-elubs are organized, as you understand it, in 
Aiken County, and were during the last political canvass ?—A. Well, 
now 

@. From informaticn, if you have any.—A. I don’t know but two of 
my own knowledge. 

. Well, you can state what two those are.—A. One is Wallace Mil- 
ler’s and the other is A. P. Brown’s. . 

@. Were there any democratic political meetings held in the county 
during the canvass?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When were they held and about how many were held ?—A. Now, 
they were held at Hamburgh and Summerhill, [ think more than once. 
Well, then, at Butts’s they held a very large meeting there; at Beach 
Island, at Page and Hankerson’s store, a large meeting there some once 
or twice. 

(). Were you present at any of those meetings 7—A. I was present at 
Page and Hankerson’s store, the only one that I was present at. 

@. Who addressed the meeting ?—A. Well, there was a good many, 
sir; more than I know of; but some I do know of. This little fellow 
Yates, and Bill Gary. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is that General Gary ?—A. No, sir. Bill Gary got up there and 
told an anecdote and got us insulted, and I carried all the colored peo- 
ple away, and he got mad at me about that. He went on and he spoke 
very well for the space of ten or fifteen minutes to the white ladies and 
gentlemen that was around; and says he, “I was requested before I 
made my speech to speak to the colored people; but,” says he, ‘‘ before 
speaking to them I will tell an anecdote, although I am not accustomed 
to do it, and never did it before until I went to Georgia; buat if you will 
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notice, all Georgians tell anecdotes, and I must tell an anecdote to keep 
up.” Says he, ‘There was a freedman made a very good crop of cot- 
ton’—and I was standing close to him and my arms hugged up, just 
close up under the platform, and looking right square up in his face. 
‘When he sold his cotton he had a mule, named Nellie, and he got on 
the mule and 1o0de off home and began to count his money, as he was 
riding along the street, and every time he would get ten dollars counted 
he would say, ‘ Nellie, this you and I made;’ and then he would count on 
again until he got ten dollars more, and says he, ‘This you and I made, 
Nellie ;’ and when he bad got to the last ten dollars he says, ‘ Nellie, 
youand I made this,’ and the mule gave a back jump and let him fall off, 
and he jumped up and looked around, but nobody seemed to notice him ; — 
and,” says he, ‘“‘that is the reason 1 hate to talk to a damned nigger; 
they will always give a back jump and let you fall. In 1872 we thought 
we had them all right in Edgefield, and they gave us the back jump ;” 
and he damned a nigger. I threw my arms out, and said I, *“* Boys, get 
out of here; get away ;” and we all got out and cleared the meeting of 
colored people. They got around me and tried to get us to come back, 
and I says, “No, sir; be never shall talk to me again; he shall not talk 
tomeany more.” And they swore vengeance against me for it, and said 
I knocked them out of quantities of votes. 

@. Were the republican meetings interfered with?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Now go on and state in what way.—A. We had a couple of clubs 
in Beach Island; I was the president of one club and Millidge Cooper 
was the president of another. Millidge called his club together, and 
the white people went down there, a great many of them, (1 could name 
them—some of them,) and told him positively that_he must break it up; 
that they didn’t intend to have them hold any more meetings, and if he 
did not break it up they would compel him to do it; that the people 
over in Georgia would come over there and kill him. Millidge Cooper 
goes to work then and got George Mills and others to go down there 
and protect him, and they all went down there and demanded him to 
break it up; it should not be held there; they would not allow it to be 
held there, and they would not allow us to hold otr meetings, and kept 
worrying them until they finally broke them up; and then when the 
republicans came down from Aiken to hold their meeting, they would 
not allow them to hold it on anybody’s land; they had to go right into 
the middle of the big road, and rode up and down and said, * Oif of my 
land.” 

Q. Who did ?—A. Frank Fair was one. 

(@. Were they armed 7—A. They were armed with pistols, and Dun- 
bar Lamar—it was right between their two plantations; they would not 
as much as allow us to stand against their fences, and we had to stand 
clear from their fences in the road, and we had to make our speeches in 
the middle of the road. The next meeting we had of the republicans 
was at old man Derrish Reed’s; it was on his ground. They went down 
there with their red shirts on and hooted and whooped and threatened. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. About how many ?—A. I suppose about twenty-five or thirty.’ 

Q. White nen and mounted ?—A. White men and mounted, and most 
of them armed; most of them with pistols hung on their saddles—big 
pistols, one on one side of the saddle and one on the other side; but 
any way they carried the meeting. Then in Hamburgh—— 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Did your club have any meetings?—A. Our club had meetings, 
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but we always had ours secret; we never had it open enough for them 
to stop us; we always kept in the dark. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Where did you usually hold your meetings ?—A. Sometimes they 
held them at my house, and sometimes at Ned Dunbar’s house, and 
sometimes at Joe Hazley’s house. We held our meetings to try to keep 
these scattering-brain fellows from going off. At Hamburgh, I was not 
there that day; I only heard of that. 

@. Well, you may state what you heard from reliable sources.—A. I 
suppose there must have been over a hundred, from what I heard, went 
there; they had talked of killing , and I heard several of 
them say myself that they were going to kill him that day. 

@. Whom did you hear say so?—A. I heard Willie Page and Coot 
Everett, and I don’t remember who else; but they were going to kill 
him that day, and they attempted to kill him that day, but the soldiers 
came there and took them out. 

. How do the black and white inhabitants of Aiken County compare 
as to numbers ?—A. The colored people are in a very large majority. 

Q. About what was the republican majority a year ago last fall in 
that county? Did you have any election there then?—A. Yes, sir; at 
Beach Island, two years ago, I think, we polled three hundred and sixty 
and some odd votes ahead of them. 

@. The republican majority was ?—A. Yes, sir; three hundred and 
Sixty some odd votes. 

(. How was it at this last election ?—A. At this last election they had 
about thirty-six—very small, anyhow. . 

Q. Your majority was thirty-six?—A. Our majority was only thirty- 
SIx. 

@. What caused the falling off in the republican vote and the increase, 
if there was any, in the democratic vote ?—A. In the county we polled— 
from incomers that came from Edgetield down to Aiken County from the 
effects of the last election, and the children that had become of age 
since the last election—I think we polled 350 more republican votes 
than we ever has polled; yet, by the repeating and the Georgians, you 
see, of course they increased; we didn’t decrease. We didn’t decrease 
at all; we increased, because we had more voters; but they increased 
by repeating and by voting Georgians. 

(. Now, what do you know of your own knowledge, or from reliable 
information, in reference to this repeating that you speak of ?—A. Well, 
some I saw myself, they voted from Hamburgh, that they told me had 
voted there; they came to Beach Island and voted. Some came in 
droves from Ellenton that had voted there; they came to Beach Island 
and voted there. Some that had voted in Aiken came to Beach Island 
and voted. Some who I heard had voted there voted in Beach Island, 
and went to Hamburgh and voted, and went on and voted at Granites- 
ville. I saw Georgians crossing the river over to Beach Island, and 
they voted there. They told me the same fellows went to Hamburgh 
and voted. One of my neighbors stood at Hamburgh and heard one of 
the marshals who had come over from Augusta, and he told the Georgia 
men that it was a disgrace to the State, and they were ruining them- 
Selves and disgracing the State to come over there and vote, and they 
must not doit. The man I heard say he heard the marsbal say so is 
naned Hankerson, and he says he went away and then came back and 
Says, ‘* Why, are you here voting yet? I tell you to go away from here. 
Your votes won’t amount to anything, and you are disgracing the State, 
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and you must not do it.” And just before night he came back there 
and told them they must not vote there; but they would do it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You mentioned in one part of your testimony, toward the com- 
mencement of it, that when you were urged to join the democratic party 
you gave as a reason that, if you did join them, you would be in danger 
from your own people; did you teli them that as an excuse, or were you 
really afraid to do so?—A. I gave that as an excuse, and not because I 
was atraid to join them. 

Q. You have spoken about what Mr. Atkinson told you, that negroes 
were going to be killed, and especially the leading ones; was he the 
only man that told you that?—A. No, sir; I suppose I must have heard 
one hundred men say so. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. It was a general expression all through 
the whole land that they intended to kill them down close enough that 
they could carry the election. 

(. The idea was to kill off all the leading men among them and 
frighten others to submit?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you describe what took place on election-day at Beach 
Island ?—A. They brought their guns and put them in the adjoining 
room 

@. To the one where the poll was kept ?—A. Yes, sir; and two men 
were placed in the door. 

(). How many guns did you see ?—A. I must have seen about one 
hundred guns in that place. They said to us that we might just as well 
vote for them as to vote against them; that they intended to have the 
election, and if we didn’t vote for them they intended to put us out of 
doors to the last one. 

Q. That is, to turn them out of their employ, and to turn them out of 
their houses ?—A. Yes, sir; the colored people kept perfectly quiet and 
bore all the insults, which there was a great many; pushing some, and 
shoving some, and they knocked some of them, and they cursed some 
of them, and not a one would take it up. Henry Lamar read a piece to 
the radicals, a great long piece—had a paper and read it to them—and 
told them that if they didn’t vote for General Wade Hampton they in- 
tended to put the last one of them in hell. I told the colored men to 
keep quiet; ‘‘ don’t say a word to them ; don’t open your mouth.” One 
white man—I don’t know his name—said he had put one family in the 
road that morning before he left that was living on his place, and that 
if they could not do as he wanted them to do he did not intend to let 
them stay there; ‘“ and,” says he, “the damned son of a bitch, he came 
right there and voted against us;” and that he had put them out of 
doors, and he intended to go back and kill him. 

@. You may state, if you know, any particular reason why these 
white people and rifle- clubs were more quiet on election-day than they 
had been previously, when they were killing the colored people ?—A. 
The great cause of their moderating down so much, sir, Was on account 
of the United States troops, which was situated at Hamburgh a part 
oe time and on Beach Island; some of them was placed on Beach 
Island, 

@. On the day of the election, how far were the troops from the vot- 
ing-place at Beach Island?—A. About three hundred yards. 

(). How many were they there 7—A. Sixteen or seventeen down there 
in the woods, about that close to the voting-ground. 

Q. They were United States soldiers ?—A. United States soldiers. 
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Then I heard there was a little further down, about a mile, down by Mr. 
John Clark’s house, some more. 

Q. There were 16 or 17 you saw somewhere near 300 yards from the 
polls ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Did they interfere with the election at all?—A. No, sir; in no way 
at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. They did not try to persuade any one to vote one way or the 
other ?—A. No, sir. There was one colored man arrested that Mr. At- 
kinson and others said voted illegally, and they put him into the sol- 
dliers’ charge, and there was another man arrested later in the day; but 
they all proved out to be all right. 

(). 1t was on the instigation of Mr. Atkinson that it was done ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


. The soldiers’ behaved well?—A. Yes, sir; the soldiers behaved 
Ww ai ; they did not interfere in any way. 


EDWARD DUNBAR—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 16, 1876. 
EDWARD DUNBAR (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Where was your home from July last until the time of the last 
election 7—A. At Abner Atkinson’s place. 

(. Where is that, on Beach Island?—A. Yes, sir; right on Beach 
Island. 

@. What is your age?—A. I am about thirty years old, I suppose. 

Q. Are you a voter in that place ?—A. Yes, sir; I am a voter. 

@. Which side were you on, the democratic or republican side ?—A. 
On the republican side. 

Q@. Describe the place of your residence; about where it is; were 
these places on what they call Beach Island ?—A. The land that I rent 
from Mr. Atkinson joins Mr. David Page. Itis not exactly on the pub- 
lic road, but it is a kind of plantation 10ad, convenient for the farmers 
to go from one plantation to another. 

(). How near do you live to Mr. Thornton Moore ?—A. I can step out 
of my door and call him. 

Q. You live within call?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about any ‘‘rifle-clubs” there?—A. No, sir; 
I do not know much about the rifle clubs. I hear a good deal of talk 
about them, but it isa thing I never noticed much—not until they 
started these riots. 

@. What clubs did you know of then ?—A. Idid not know the names 
ofthe men. | 

@. Did you know the names of the officers?—A. I know the name of 
Mr. Wallace Miller. 

Q. Was he captain of a rifle-club?—A. Yes, sir, and Thomas Page. 

Q. Was he an officer of the club?—A. Yes, sir; he was second lieu- 
tenant, if I mistake not. 
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Q. Did you know any other captain of a rifle-club there? Did you 
know any club by any other name—Captain Brown’s club ?—A. No, sir, — 
I did not know anything about them. They were all too far from my 
house. 

Q. What did these rifle-clubs generally do before there was any vio- 
lence committed—was there any drilling or meetings 7—A. I never seen 
them drilling, but I have heard of it. 

@. At the time of what you call the ‘‘riots”—the time the violence 
was committed there—did you see any of these companies 7—A. I never 
saw Mr. Wallace Miller’s company, but heard of others coming there. 
On Saturday evening there was thirteen passed my house all mounted 
and well armed. 

(). Did you know any of them ?—A. No, sir, I did not; they were all 
strangers tome. On Sunday morning two of these same men came back, 
and on Monday evening, about two o'clock, I suppose, as near as I can 
get at it, there were forty-eight men came along i in another crowd. They 
were eoing the same way. 

Q. What direction were they going then ?—A. They were going from 
my house down towards Ellenton. There was forty-eight of them as 
well armed as I ever saw men. At the time they passed my house they 
stopped and got a drink of water, as peaceable as they could be. 

Q. Did you hear them say anything at that time about what their 
business was, or where they were going ?—A. Yes, sir; one of them made 
the remark to my wife, “ What is the name of this place?” She said, 
‘Beach Island.” He said, “By God! this is the place I have wanted 
to get to for a long time;” and he said, ‘ How far is the river from the 
house?” My wife said, ‘That ain’t none of my business to tell you how 
far it is to the river. i am giving you water to drink, and that is all I 
have to do.” Then another ventleman spoke and said, u Don’t be talking 
to that woman, but let us go on.” On Wednesday ev ening five or six 
men came back, and three of them passed by my house. 

Q. That is, of the forty-eight or of the thirteen ?—A. I did not know 
whether they were the same ones that passed by my house in going the 
other way or not; I did not know any of them by their faces. I.did 
not know whether they were the same men or not; but these two men 
came back by the same road, and they stopped at my house and asked 
another man in my house, * [ want you to give up all the rifles you have 
got here.” The man made answer to him 

@. What man made answer?—A. Solomon Gibson, a colored man that 
was in my house; he said, ‘‘Ask the man of the house if you want any- 
thing—don’t ask me.” I was on the other side of the house, talking to 
David Page, and my wile at that time moved toward the,man, and he 
cocked his gun on Solomon Gibson, and I said, ‘Gentlemen, don’t shoot 
in my house ; ;? and he said, ‘“* We have got to have these rifles, ere BAL 
“ We have oot none.” And so Mr. Page walks around and says, “ Gen. 
tlemen, don’t interfere with that man in there; he is a good man; and 
don’t interfere with anybody.” And so he woes on down the road, and 
turns around and says, *‘ If you had ten thousand guns we wouldn’t in- 
terfere with you.” 

Q. Page said that ?—A. No, sir, this other man said that to me; and 
he says, ** We have killed thirty niggers, and one of your God damned 
legislature men—we have killed him and sent him to hell a-burning.” 
Then he went from my house to the house of a woman who had been 
confined one week. 

Q. What house was that?—A. It was a house on Mr. Page’s place. 
The man was naned—!I can’t think of his name exactly. These two meu 
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went in there and made her go up in the loft and hunt for guns and 
pistols which they said he had there, and she had to carry them up in 
the loft, right in her confinement. She said there was no guns there, 
and then they threatened her and came back. They were in another 
house, on another plantation, and cocked their pistols on another woman, 
and run her and all the little children out of the house—just made them 
get out, and while they were out they plundered the house just as they 
pleased ; and I heard no more of that crowd. 

It was after that that I had to lay out of my house four weeks, ex- 
pecting them to come and kill me every night. There was a lot of us, 
men and women, had to lay out. 

Q. In the swamps?—A. No, sir; in the woods; that was the best we 
could do. _ We did not know what they intended to do. They said this 
was a white man’s country, and they intended to rule it, and the niggers 
should not rule it any longer; that is about all, I believe, that I know 
about it. I have heard a great many threats made before these riots 
started. Before the Hamburgh riot started I heard some threats made. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Was there any man came to your house on any of these days by 
the name of Thomas Butler, son of Len. Butler?—A. Yes, sir. He 
came there on Monday evening to weigh some cotton; and he took me 
off aside, and was talking to me. I asked him how many men had got 
killed inthis fight. He said ten white men was killed; and said, ‘‘ We 
are going to have a fight, and we are going to kill fifteen hundred nig- 
gers, to pay for the ten white men that were killed.” 

«). Did he say where he was going then?—A. No, sir. He did not 
say where he was going. He was riding a mule, and jumped on his 
mule and put out, with his gun across his mule. At the time he was 
talking he seemed to be mighty excited, so that he couldn’t weigh no 
cotton; couldn’t attend to what he had to do. | 

(. Were any of these riflemen in the habit of being around of nights 
firing guns or doing anything else to frighten the colored people ?—A. 
Yes, sir; they raided around of nights, but they did not do any shooting. 
1 saw five one night ride right through my yard; I had two mighty bad. 
dogs, and all the remarks I heard the men make in passing through 
was, oue of them said, ‘‘I be God damned if I hain’t a good mind to 
shoot these dogs.” Another gentleman—I do not know who he was— 
said, ‘* Don’t shoot the dogs; let them alone.” Instead of traveling the 
road they went straight across my potato-patch, below my lot. At 
that time me and this same gentleman that was in here just now and 
testified, (Thornton Moore,) were around behind the chicken-house. 

(. In these instances where white men called at your house in that 
way, were those the only instances where they came in a threatening 
manner ?—A. How do you mean ? ; 

(). Did they at any other time make any threats or speak about what 
they were going to do at your house?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Atkinson, he 
has been at my house, staying around talking, and told me before this 
fuss started— 

(. Before the Hamburgh affair?—A. Yes, sir; he said that all the 
officers of the republican party would be killed out sure; and I asked 
him what they were going to kill them for. 

@. Was he talking of the colored officers, or of all?—A. White and 
black, making no exceptions. He said, ‘‘ Weare going to have this elec- 
tion. The only way we can get this election will be by killing out the 
leading men, and then the ignorant men they will do right.” 
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(. Before the time of these troubles, before they resorted to violence, 
did you hear any other white men make thieats of that kind to you— 
that there was going to be trouble, and did you hear them make any 
threats to induce you to join the rifle-clubs or vote with the democratie 
clubs ?—A. Yes, sir; but Mr. Atkinson was the only one. 

@. And after these troubles arose, and between that time and the elec- 
tion, did you hear any threats—were any inducements held out to you 
to vote with them ?—A. Yes, sir; there was a report put out on me 
aud Thornton Moore that we were going to burn down the club-house 
and kill certain men on the day of election. So we went to these gen- 
tlemen on Sunday and took Mr. Atkinson with us. Dr. Hbe was 
one of them, and weasked him, * Did he say these things about us?” and 
he said no, that he did not pay any attention to them at al]. He said, 
‘‘f do not believe you two men would say any such thing.” Well, we 
came to get satisfaction, and we got satisfaction. We did not want our 
lives in danger on other people’s talk. We wanted these things made 
away with. He said it would be all right, ‘Go on home.” At that 
time we were sitting in his office, aud he closed the door and came up to 
the fire and got to talking about the officers, and he said to me, “I want 
you and Moore to come down to our club and join us.” 

Q. Dr. Ebe said that?—A. Yes, sir. I said to Moore, “I will go 
down there Saturday if you will.” He said, “I can’t go.” So I said, 
“Tf you can’t go, I can’t go.” Dr. Ebe said, ** What ticket are you 
going to vote?” I said, ‘‘ That’s my business; I don’t tell any man what 
ticket I vote.” He says, ** Will you come to our speaking on next Fri- 
day?” I says, ‘No, sir; I don’t expect I can come then.” Moore said, 
‘I don’t think V’ll go either.” Aiter talking a long time and persuad- 
ing us, we gave him our word that we would go, and so we did go to 
the speaking. Then they got to talking about Dr. Palmer, and Mr. 
Atkinson said if he came to Beach Island to make any speech in this 
campaign, he was going to tie two boxes of axle-grease to his saddle and 
they were going to tar and feather him. I commenced making fun of 
him then, and I said if they would turn Dr. Palmer in this room with 
Mr. Atkinson and Dr. Ebe, be would whip both of them. Dr. Ebe said 
no; that he could whip him himself. 

(J). Did he say anything about setting fire to him after that?—A. Yes, 
sir; Atkinson said, “I would strike a match and stick fire to him and 
let him go.” Then I quit the conversation the moment he did that. 
Dr. Ebe said another thing: Dr. ibe said the colored people on Beach 
Island were down on him; but that he was there, and there would be 
more colored people killed than was killed; that he saved a heap of 
their lives. 

@. Do you remember the time that the colored people had to take to 
the woods and swamps, when the rifle-club undertook to surround 
them ?—A. No, sir; I was too far off; I was about twenty miles off. 

@. Were you on Beach Island the day of the election ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I was right there. 

(. And you voted there, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did the rifle-clubs resort to any violence then?—A. No, sir; not 
any. W.hen I saw them that day they all had on red shirts, and every 
one that came would have his gun lying across his horse. They stacked 
up their guns right close to the polling-place—in the same house, only 
there was a little partition between them. 

q. Were there any United States troops close by on the day of elec- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir, close by; they did not come right up. 

Q. They were in sight ?—A. Yes, sir; they were in sight. They would 
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never come right up to the polls, but would stand off at such a distance 
that they could be seen. 

(J. Did they interfere at all with the election in any way 7?—A. Nota 
bit. only when a fuss would start. The United States marshal would be 
around and carry word to the troops backward and forward if anything 
occurred. I forgot to tell you something about Mr. Atkinson. After this 
juss down at Ellenton, Mr. Atkinson came to my house and [ asked him 
how many had they killed down there. He said, ** They have killed 
them everywhere—all over the fields and every place.” I said, ‘* Did 
they have any main fighting-place?” He said, ** No; just killed them 
anywhere we catched them.” He said no man could pass without he 
had a ticket, and he said, ‘ Kd., we are going to have this election if 
we have to wade in blood on the road-side up to our waists—we are 
bound to have this election—we can’t stand these taxes any longer. We 
are going to have it if we have to have it through blood.” I said to 
him, ‘** Mr. Atkinson, I am going to the polls that day if I get killed. If 
I get killed I shall get killed trying to put in a republican ticket.” He 
said, ‘A man who votes the republican ticket can’t live on my place.” 
He said, ‘‘ He can’t roost here any longer.” Isaid, ‘All right.” So I 
have made no arrangements since then. My wife is living there since I 
came away. I have seen Mr. Atkinson here in Columbia since I came 
here. 

. Do you feel that you would be safe if you were to go back there 
now ?—A. No, sir; I do not feel safe, because I believe when we main 
principal witnesses go back there they are going to kill them. I don’t 
feel safe. I have that belief. 

@. Did you ever hear any threats of that kind, or did you remaiu 
there long enough for that purpose ?—A. No, sir; we haven’t heard auy 
threats yet, but we think they won’t say anything until we get home, 
and then, about a week or two after we get home, they will commence 
picking us off, one at a time, as they can get them. 
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CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 18, 1876. 
HARRY MAYs (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. In Hamburgh, South Caro- 
lina. 
(). How long have you resided there ?—A. Nine years. 
q. What is your business ?—A. I work over the river in a store. I 
am what is called a porter in the store. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. By ‘over the river” you mean in Augusta ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 
@. Where did you live before the war ?—A. I lived about twelve miles 
from the bridge—in South Carolina. 
Q. Were you a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Can you read or write?—A. No, sir; but | know what I am talking 
about. 
(Q. What are your politics; are you republican or democratic 7?—A. I 
always vote the republican ticket, sir. 
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Q. You are a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you on the 4th of July last?—-A. I was in Hamburgh. 

Q. Where were you on the 8th of July?—A. I was in Hamburgh that 
day too. 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with Col. A. P. Butler ?7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state what the first conversation was and when you had 
it?—A. On the 9th day of July I met Col. A. P. Butler up in his field, 
on Tuesday, and he said, “Harry, what do you think of the times?” I 
said, ‘‘I think the times is mighty rough.” He says, ‘‘ Well, the white 
people has been imposed upon by Jim Cook, and these marshals around 
town, and these niggers, and we ain’t going to stand that no longer. 
We are going to start at Hamburgh, and we are going to clean out the 
Government officers, from Chamberlain down to the last one in South Car- 
olina.” I asked him, ‘Is this the policy you take to carry the State ?” 
He says, ‘* Well, you see how we have commenced it, but you ain’t seen 
nothing yet to what you will see before this is over.” I told him, “If 
that is the case, I am done talking about voting. Iam done talking 
about it.” He says, *‘ Well, you had better give it up unless yoa vote 
the democratic ticket.” Isays, ‘I won’t vote noneif I have to vote that 
ticket.” He says, ‘‘ You had better give up voting altogether, because 
we intend to carry the State.” Isays, **1f that is your plan to carry 
it, [am done. I don’t want to be killed for voting.” He said that Jim 
Cook had arrested people; and I told him that Jim Cook was the town 
marshal, and only did his duty when he arrested men, I supposed. Tle 
said Cook wouldn’t allow people to drink at the spring, and be com- 
menced talking that way. I says, ‘Is it right to kill a man because he 
has done his duty ?” I said, ‘I don’t think it is right to kill him when he 
has only done his duty.” He said that was the plan that they intended 
to carry the State with. Thatis the last word he said to me. He told me, 
‘¢T heard you lost some of your things.” Isaid, ‘* Yes; [have lost every- 
thing I had in my house.” Then he asked, “* How much did you value 
vour things at?” I said, “I don’t know; I haven’t made up my mind. 
I have been so bothered about this matter that I haven’t put any valu- 
ation on them at all.” He told me then to make up my mind, and when 
it got settled to let him know about what it was worth. I told him that 
I diduv’t know what I would do about it, and that 1 thought I would let 
it go through the lega] channel. Hesays, ‘‘O, I suppose you expect to 
sue the county, then.” I says, ‘I don’t know; but if I get anything, I 
will getit; and if I don’t I will let it go.” He didn’t say anything more 
after that. 

@. Was Henry Getzen present at this conversation?—A. He was. 

Q. What did he say about it?—A. He says, *‘ Harry, I don’t believe 
you done anything actually yourself: but you were there among the 
crowd of niggers, and you knowed all about what was going on.” I 
said, “I knowed nothing about it.” He said I knowed there had been 
stealing going on. I said, “No; I didn’t know nothing about stealing 
at all.” He said I was there among them, and he didn’t know why they 
hadn’t accused me, unless it was that I Was there among them and was 
as good as the rest of them. He thought they was ail mean. 

@. What did Robert Butler say 1A. Well, he said just about nearly 
the same thing. He said the white people didn’t intend to be ruled by 
niggers any longer in this State, and that “this year would be the last 
that the niggers and Chamberlain would rule.” Them was the words he 
said. 

Q. Did you have any talk with Harrison Butler on Sunday morning 
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after the massacre ?—A. Yes, sir; he came down there about the time 
the dead man was being moved on the street. He rode down to my 
door and I was out on the porch, and he said, *‘ Harry, how is it this 
morning?” I said, ‘* Mighty rough with me.” He said, ‘* What’s the 
matter?” I said, ‘* Come up here and look, and you will see what is the 
matter.” He got off his horse then and started up-stairs, but I told him 
** 1711 come down to you,” and walked down and met him on tke street, 
and he talked to me and he asked me what did they do to me last night? 
I said, ** They took everything in my house—even took all my meat and 
weal.” He said it was none of the men here that done it, but it might 
have been some of the boys from the factory. I said, “I don’t know 
about that. Ifthe boys hadn’t started it the boys from the factory 
wouldn’t have done what they did, and wouldn’t have been here.” Then 
he says, ‘“‘Here’s seventy-five cents to get you something to eat to-day ;” 
and I told him I was much obliged to him. 

(. What did he say about the white people intending to carry the 
election ?—A. He told me on the 8th of July, the day of the fight, this: 
it looked like things was getting too stormy around there. He was 
standing at my corner, and I says, ‘* Mr. Butler, what is going to be the 
result here?” He said, ‘‘ By God, we are going to take your guns.” 
I said, ** Wouldn’t the United States Government interfere with that?” 
He said, **The United States Government haint got anything to do witb 
it; and Harry, I tell you one thing, there’s no Constitution now. It has 
been one hundred years since the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution is played out now, and every man can do just as he pleases, 
There is nothing to be done about it.” I said, **Then it is a bad country 
to be in,” and I says, **‘ Does you pretend to say there is no law in this 
State?” He said, ‘No; there’s no Jaw in this State or any other State.” 
And he said, ‘‘ We are going to get Chamberlain and his crowd out.” I 
said, ‘* How about Grant? You know he is President.” He said, “ By 
God, we will have him too.” 

Before that the water had been very high there once. We bad a big 
rain and the river was very high. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. How long before ?—A. I think about six weeks. Me and Picks- 
ley was sitting on the bridge one day and he rode up and asked us 
what we thought of the weather, and went on talking about the boys. 
He said, *‘There is going to be hell to pay here in Hamburgh before 
long.” 

Q. Who said that?—A. Harrison Butler said that. I said, “What 
is that?” 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. When did he tell you this?—A. That was about six weeks before 
the fight. I said, ‘‘What’s the matter, Mr. Butler?” He says, ‘‘Well, 
there’s a fellow from Texas here—-some two or three of them—and, by God, 
they are going to kill Jim Cook and nobody is going to know who does 
it, and then they are going off.” I said, ‘‘Who is he; what does he 
know about Jim Cook?” He says, ‘‘He has had some information of 
his character, and I tell you Cook won't be living in this town 
three months, and neither will some of the rest of them.” He didn’t 
call any of them by name except Cook. I says, ‘“* How about the Har- 
mony case 2” (the case where they were massacred.) He said he wasn’t 
there, but they done it and there was a programme laid down this year 
for the white people, and if the white people were dving wrong, no 
matter, they were going to kill the colored people; that they had no 
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law. He said, “You will see how it will be yourselves.” Sure enough, 
it turned out just as he said. 

Q. Did you see any of the trouble on the fourth of July between 
Captain Adams’s company and Butler and Getzen ?—A. I was about 
two hundred yards from them.’ 

(. State what you saw at that time.—A. Mr. Butler was standing 
on the corner of a wide street, and Mr. Butler and Mr. Getzen sent Tom 
right down towards Nunberger’s store; the Company was coming 
up from the end of town. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). You were not one of the company ?—A. No, sir. They drove 
down and got out and went into the store. I saw them coming back 
and when they got within about two hundred yards of the store, he was 
coming that way and met them and talked a while, but T did not know 
what they said. And the company came on and he drove off. 

@. Did you notice whether the company opened to let them through? 
—A. They did; they divided so one party could get through, and the 
other party drove right on through, and there was no more about that. 

(. You said you were in Hamburgh on the 8th of July?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. State what you saw of the troubles on that day.—A. On the 8th 
of July, in the morning, Judge Spannick, from Aiken, was in Hamburgh; 
I do not know what he came for; anyhow we got to talking, and I said, 
“ Judge ” 

@. Who was he?—A. He is probate judge in Aiken; he lives here in 
Columbia now, I think. 

Q. Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir; he is a mine man. The crowd 
commenced getting pretty thick, and they had pistols and double-bar- 
reled shot-guns. 

@. Were they white men?—A. Yes, sir; they were white men, and 
on horses. They kept on coming in town, more and more, and about | 
o’clock there was about three hundred men in town. My wife was up- 
stairs, and had been in bed sick tor eleven months. I went to her and 
said: ‘¢ You have got to go over the river, away from here; I don’t know 
what the result will be here; these men will ravish the women and do 
everything else.” She said, ‘I ain’t able to walk.” I said, “I will get 
you @ wagon and carry you out.” So I sent her out in the country to 
some white people’s house, where I didn’t think they would bother her. 
Then I walked around and stood about the streets, and General Butler 
rode by. 

(. This was in the afternoon ?—A, Yes, sir; late in the evening, and 
before that, me and Needham O’Bryan went down to Rivers’s office. I 
says, “Let us go down and see General Rivers about this thing aud 
. get him to dispatch to Governor Chamberlain to help us.” I said, om | 
think there is going to be trouble.” He said, “I will go with you.” 
So we went down to Rivers’s office, and he was sitting back behind his 
table looking at his books. I says, ‘General, what is you doing?” He 
said, “‘l am waiting for people to come into court.” I says, “If you 
wait here a while longer they will make you jump out of here entirely.” 
He said, “‘ What is the matter?” I said there was about four hundred 
men out there with guns and pistols. He said, ‘+I will go out and see.” 
He got up and went to the corner and when he got there he was 
surprised. He said, ‘What is all this?” I said, “I don’t know. They 
are going to take the guns away from the armory.” I and him walked 
around to the next corner and there were Mr.General Butler. Butler rode 
up to Rivers and said, ‘‘ Who is the colonel of this regiment?” Livers 
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said, “Colonel Williams.” Butler said, “Where is he?” Rivers says, 
“At his house, I reckon.” Butler said, ‘*I want him.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who is this Williams ?—A. John Williams, a colored man. He 
used to be colonel of the regiment. Then General Rivers and General 
Butler got into a talk. He says, “I want them guns, and by God, I 
have got to have them.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Butler said ?—A. Yes, sir, to Rivers; and Rivers said, ‘General, 
I don’t know what to do about them; I’ll go up and see the captain, 
and consult with him, and see if he says to give them up.” Rivers was 
obliged to do that, I believe, and I don’t know what would bave hap- 
pened if he hadn’t done so. It was no use to consult anybody about 
giving the guns up. Nivers said, “I must go up and see him and see 
what he says.” Rivers did go up and see the captain, and IL don’t | 
know what the arrangement was or what was said. I know he went to 
the drill-room, and when he come back General Butler said, “I will 
give you half an hour to give up the guns.” Then the intendant of the 
town asked General Butler would he allow him time to get the women 
and children out of town. He said, “By God, half an hour and no 
longer.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who was the intendent of the town?—A. John Gardner, a colored 
man. About half an hour after that [ found everything was getting 
gloomy, and Attaway was up looking out of the window of the armory 
where the guns was, and he says to me, ‘‘ How is it down there? How 
does the times look?” I told him the times lodked pretty squally down 
here. I told him the best way for us all to do was to close the windows 
up and fasten them, and let the whites shoot at the house; the armory 
was in a big brick house, and I told him to stay in there and let them 
fight as much as they wanted to, and then I went on. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who was Attaway ?—A. He was a county vommissioner there. 

@. Was he a member of this company ?—A. Yes, sir; the second lieu- 
tenant, | think; I know he was. I went down to my house where I lived, 
on the same street, and I went up stairs and shut myself up in the 
house. Thinks lI, “1 had better stay here, and they won’t come in the 
house when it is all shut up. I went to the window and looked out of 
the window down on the ground and saw old man Butler. 

Q. That is Robert J. Butler?—A. Yes, sir; he and Harrison Butler’ 
was standing on the corner with their pistols in their hand, and Sam. 
Picksley started up to go to the drill-room and walked up to old man 
Butler, and Butler says, “ Where are you going?” Sam. said, “I am 
going to the drill-room.” He said, ‘‘ You can’t go.” Picksley staid a 
few minutes and consulted about it; but Butler said, “I tell you you 
can’t go.” I saw that they kept looking out to see what they were going 
todo. Butler said, “ You can’t go, and you may as well go back.” Sam. 
said, “All right,” and turned around and walked back. 

Then about three or four minutes after that there was a man walking 
across on the far corner, a colored man named Charlie Harden, and But- 
ler says, ‘* Where are you going?” He said he was going about his 
business. Butler said, ‘* By God! you had better go back ; if you don’t 
Vl shoot you.” 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Which Butler was this ?—A. Old man Robert Butler. So Charlie 
went back in the yard and got out of the way. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(. What next?—A. Then after that the firing commenced on the 
building. 

@. How far was your house from the armory 7—A. My house is right 
on this corner. [Hlustrating.]| The square is not very wide, and the 
acmory building is on the next corner on the same side. My house and 
the armory building all front the same way. I could look out of my 
window and see the flash of the guns when they would shoot. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 
Q. Was it dark?—A. No, sir; not when they first some meneea % that 
is how I saw so good. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. State whether or not there was a large number of armed white 
men in the streets at that time?—A. At that time there was between 
nine hundred and a thousand men there; about a thousand, I think. 

@. How long did they continue to fire with small-arms?—A. They 
fired with small-arms until about eleven o’clock. 

Q. What happened next?—A. Then I heard a cannon fire, and when I 
heard that I said, ‘‘ Jesus! God! we are all done killed!” I thought 
they would shoot every house down in town, but I says, ‘‘ I will have to 
take it as it comes.” I then slipped off my shoes, ¢ easy. like, and walked 
across the house so I couldn’t be heard, and peeped out of the window. 
‘he moon was shining as bright as day, and I heard Harrison Butler 
say, ‘‘ Here they come,” and they fired at the niggers and the niggers 
fired at them. I saw both fires. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. The negroes fired from the armory?—A. No, sir; the niggers had 
dove come out and was going across the street, getting out of the way; 
the white men this way and the niggers that way. 

q. They ran away trom each other?—.a. Yes, sir. Then I staid in 
the house and I heard the firing of the cannon. The firing from the 
building ceased when the cannon fired. After the boys went across the 
street the cannon fired, I think, four times. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you notice afterward whether the cannon-shot. entered the 
* building?—A. Yes, sir; I had some of the balls in my house. I went 
down next morning, and the balls were all over the house, good-sized 
balls, between the size of a hen-egg and a turkey-egg—what they call 
canister, I think. Then they kept continually firing in the street. 
Every time they would see a nigger they would shoot at him, and would 
holler, ‘‘ Here he comes.” They got a fellow in Davis Lepfield’s yard by 
the name of Parks, and they fotch him out. There was white men all 
around. Good God! Idon’tknowhow many. There was about twenty- 
five men around him, and I think half of them shot him. He fell. 
I knowed there was a colored man killed, but I didn’t know who it was 
till next morning I found it was Moses Parks. They killed him as close 
to my house as that door. |Pointing.] The streets are not very wide 
there. 

Q. Did you notice next morning how many shots were fired into him ?— 
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A. No, sir; Ididn’t. I saw him lying there, but it was such a disgusting 
thing that I didn’t want to see it, and turned away. There was another 
man, Jim Cook, and [ heard them say, ‘I’ve got the son of a bitch.” I 
heard him holler. I know his voice. He said, ‘*O Lord!” They said, 
** You call on the Lord, you damned son of a bitch.” And it seemed to 
me that fifteen or twenty of them shot him then. By that time they 
got done shooting niggers in the street. There was one or two that was 
killed in the street that way. Then the next man they got was me my- 
self. I was living in the house next to Rivers. There was a folding- 
door between us. I heard them in Rivers’s house. J‘rom the smashing 
up of things and going-on I felt pretty bad myself. I thought the next 
turn would be mine. And sure enough. I went and stood in the hall, 
so as to go out the front door, and when I heard them strike the middle 
door with the butts. of their guns I unlocked my door and walked out 
on the porch, and there was about ten or twelve at the foot of the steps. 
They hollered, ‘* Come down, you damned big son of a bitch.” I said, “I 
hav’n’t done nothing.” They said, “ None of you hain’t done nothing.” 
Then they took me around into this ring. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANGY : 


@. What ring did they call that?—A. I don’t know. It was just a 
ring, and they had a whole parcel of men there, and you couldn’t see 
outside after you got inside. You couldn’t see among the white folks at 
all. Then they had us in the ring. After they got me there the next 
man they got was Attaway. They had between twenty-five and thirty 
of us, 1 think, in that ring. When they fotch Attaway they set him 
right down close by the side of me. He said, ‘“* Mays, what do you think 
ot this?” I said, “I don’t know, Attaway, what to think of it.” He 
said, ‘* Do you think they will kill any of us?” I said, ‘ Yes, I do think 
so; justso.” He said, ‘‘ Do you think they will kill me.” Isaid, “I do;” 
and I said, *‘ All you have got to do now is to pray to God to save your soul. 
Just give up your wife and children and everything else, for they are 
going to kill you.” And then he hung his head and commenced crying, 
aud never said a word to me. I was satisfied they would kill him. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Why did you think so?—A. There had been lies told on him, and 
they said he was going to kill white folks; the niggers had made up lies 
on him, and the white folks had been making such awful threats against 
him before. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You heard the threats before?—A. Yes, sir; and I also heard 
what Harrison Butler said, that they were going to kill Cook and 
others. One of them says, “ Boys, all get on this side.” 

Q. One of the white men said ?—A.. Yes,.sir; they had about four 
hundred white men there, and they said, ‘‘All get on this side of these 
damned niggers.” They were all going to get on one side of us and 
then were going to fire right into us. A white man, Bill Robinson, 
Judge Robinson’s son, who lives in Augusta—I knew him well—said, 
“Now, gentlemen, the way to do.” He made a speech; he said, ‘‘ The 
way to do is to. go and hold a court-martial, and whatever the court- 
martial determines you can do, then you can doit.” <A big crowd of 
them then went off, and I suppose they held it. Then they came back 
and said to us, “ All you black sons of bitches get up here; we are going 
to carry you to Aiken and put you in jail.” Some said, “‘ No, we will 
Start to Aiken, but we will leave them on the road;” and some said, 
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‘“ We'll attend to them.” They carried us about twenty yards from 
where we went the first time, and they stopped us in aring and all circled 
about us and said, ‘Stop here;” and we all sat down in the dirt and 
sand. 

(. How many colored men were there then ?—A. Between twenty-five 
and thirty—about thirty, I think —and he says—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who said ?—A, A man by the name of John Swaergen, (Swearin- 

gen?) He was acting as captain over the killing. So they went out in 
a crowd, and had a big piece of paper about so big, [illustrating with his 
hands,]| and went off a piece—about twenty yards from us—the whole 
cluster of them together. I saw them go. Then they came back. The 
first man they killed was Attaway. I sat there. I was talking right 
ahead then for my own life, and one of them says: * You hush! God 
damn you, you talk too much!” I said: “I am going to talk. Itis life 
or death with me, and I am going to talk for my life.” Then they called 
Attaway. Attaway says, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, [am not prepared for death.” 
Some of the white men said, ‘‘ 1 don’t care.” I don’t know who it was. 
Attaway says, ‘‘ Will you allow me to prepare to meet my God?” 
They said, ‘‘ I don’t care; we are going to kill you;” and they took him 
off over the hill, and I heard the guns fire. When they come back they 
called for Dave Phillips. Dave got up just like a soldier. He looked 
like he didn’t care no more for it than he would about eating, and he 
walked right along. I heard the guns fire, and they came back, but 
Dave didn’t come. Then they came back and called Pompey Curry. 
He was sitting right by me. Me and him was cousins. I says, ‘* Pom- 
pey, you run,” just so, and Pompey got up and darted out, and got 
away from them. 
' Q. Did they shoot at him ?—A. Yes, sir; they shot bim right here, 
[pointing,] but the ball only scalped his leg, and he got away. The next 
one they killed was Hamp Stevens. He was sick. He says, ‘‘O, gen- 
tlemen, I haven’t done nothing.” They says, ‘* Come out here.” He was 
a big mulatto fellow—-a young man. They took him out, and | heard 
the guns fire, and they came back, but Hamp didn’t come. The next 
time they called Alfred Minyard. He was a small fellow, and was sick. 
He was grown, but he was only a little fellow. One of the white men 
said, ‘O, let that boy alone; he is sick;” but they said, ‘*O, God 
damn him; we'll fix him too.” I heard the guns fire, and they camé 
back, but Alfred didn’t come. That was the last one they killed. He 
didn’t die then, not till the next day, at nine o’clock. I saw him after 
he was killed, and I saw where they had cut off a big piece of meat from 
off his rump. 


D. L. ADAMS—AIKEN COUNTY 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 16, 1876. 


D. L. ADAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Hamburgh. 
®. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been living in Ham- 
burgh about two years and six months, I guess. 
Q. What is your age?—A. I was thirty-eight years old on the 4th day 
of July. - , 
arry Mays’s testimony see page 138, commencing with Mr.Cam- 


st question, near bottom of page. 
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@. Where did you live before you went to Hamburgh ?—A. In Au. 
gusta, Ga. 

@. How long did you live there ?7—A. I have lived there about twenty- 
five or twenty-six years—about twenty-six years, I guess. 

@. Of what State are you a uative ?—A. I was born in the upper part 
of Georgia, Talbot County. 

Q. Where had you worked or lived ?—A. I generally have worked in 
Augusta, Ga., up to the 8th of July. I haven’t been in Augusta since 
that time. 

Q. On what day did the Hamburgh massacre take place?—A. On the 
Sth of July. 

@. Where were you on the 4th of July?—A. I was also in Hamburgh. 

@. I will ask you if you were captain of the colored militia company 
in Hamburgh at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Of how many men did that company of militia consist?—A. It 
consisted of eighty-four members. It was called Company A, Kighteenth 
Regiment National Guards. 

(. State whether or not it was organized under the State laws?—A. 
It was organized under the State laws. 

@. How long had it been an organized company ?—A. It had been. 
an organized company some five or six years, I think, or probably more. 

(. How long had you been captain of the company?—A. I had been 
captain of the company, I guess, about seven or eight months—some- 
where about that, as near as I could come at it. 

@. Who were the other commissioned officers of the company ?—A. 
Louis Cartiledge was first lieutenant; A. T. Attaway was second lieu- 
tenant. 

(). How frequently did the company meet for military drill or exer- 
cise?—A. According to the rule and according to the law we drilled 
once every month; but after I got to be captain of the company I driiled 
them about once or twice a week. 

(. State whether or not the company had a hall or armory?—A, It 
had a hall; we called it an armory. 

Q. How was the company armed?—A. With thumb-loading rifles. 

(. State what occurred on the fourth day of July; begin with the 
beginning and go through with the narrative—A. On the fourth day 
of July, about six o'clock in the evening, or probably half past five, to 
be sure of it, I took the company out on parade. As we were going up 
a street in Hamburgh called Market street, about six or half past six 
o'clock, I guess it was, there was a man by the name of Henry Getsen, 
and Tom Butler, son of Rk. J. Butler, and also a son-in-law of KR. J. But- 
ler, all white men. They had been on one side of the street, sitting in 
a buggy, looking at us drill up and down the street, I reckon, for about 
halfan hour. After a while they went back down the street from where 
we were drilling, and went around on the street called Main street. 
Afterward they came back on the street. I was at the upper part of 
the street, and we were going down, marching by fours, in what is called 
an interval march, open order, having an interval-between ranks, I sup- 
pose, of twenty or thirty feet. 

@. How wide was the street 7—A. It was one hundred and fifty-eight 
feet wide, and we were about the center of the street going down. They 
turned the corner and came up the street in a slow trot. I saw that 
they intended to drive through the company, and I halted the company, 
and then they stopped. I was at the head of the company, and I went 
around in front of their buggy and said to him, “ Mr. Getsen, I do not 
know for what reason you treat me in this manner. ” He asked me, 
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“What?” Isaid, Aiming to drive through my company, when you 
have room enough on the outside to drive in the road.” He said, ‘* Well, 
this ts the rut I ‘always travel.” Said I, “ That may be true; but if ever 
you had a company out here I shotld not have treated you in this kind 
of amanner.” Said I, ‘I would have gone around and showed some 
respect to you.” * Well,” said he, * this is the rut that I always travel, 
and I don’t intend to get out of it for no d—d niggers.” Said I, ‘‘All 
right; I won’t hold any contention with you; I will let you through.” 
So I gave command to the company to “ open order,” and let him go 
through; so he went on through, and I then went on down to the hall. 
Some of the men seemed to have got a little flustrated because they 
drove through the company, and commenced talking, but I ordered 
them to hush, and carried them in the hall and dismissed the company. 
On Monday his father-in-law came down and took out a warrant. 

Q. Mr. Getson’s father-in-law ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. What was his name?—A. Robert J. Butler. He took out a war- 
rant, and on Tuesday morning I received a summons. The constable 
brought it to me, and, after looking at it, I told him that it was all 
right; I would be there at the time designated. Sure enough I went. 
 Q. Before what justice?—A. Before Trial-Justice Prince Rivers. So 
I went down to the court at the time designated, and when I got there 
Rivers read—I don’t know what you eall it—but anyhow he did not 
say that it was a warrant. I asked him if it was a warrant, and he 
said it was not. He was general of the militia organization, major-gen- 
eral of the State. 

Q. Butler was?—A. Rivers was. And he said he wanted to find out 
from the evidence in the case—he wanted to hear the officers’ testimony 
and afterward he wanted to find out whether it would be a case that 
would be suitable or a case calling for his court-martialing officers, or 
whether it would be a case to prosecute them before a court. He went 
on to hear Getsen’s testimony, and after he got through, if I mistake 
not, he heard Tommy Miller’s evidence—no, he had just heard Getsen’s 
evidence. After he got through, he told me, “As you have no counsel 
- you can ask any question of the witness you desire.” So Lasked hima 
few questions, and at the same time, said I, ** Mr. Getsén, did I treat 
you with any disrespect when I spoke to you or didn’t I treat you po- 
litely ?” He said, ‘* I can’t say that you treated me with any disrespect, 
but I can say this much, that there was one or two members of the 
company that showed some impudence to me, and also I saw them load 
their guns.” I said, ‘Mr. Getsen, didn’t you see me examining the 
cartridge-boxes and also the pockets of the members of the company 
to see if they had any ammunition, before they went on drill?” He 
said, ‘‘ Yes,” he did. Said I, “ Did you see any?” He said “ No, I 
didn’t.” I made him recollect this; said I, ‘*Didn’t you know that I 
found one man with a cartridge in his,.pocket and I took it away from 
-him and scolded him about it?” He said * Yes,” he did. Said I, “ Well, 
then, are you certain that these men loaded their guns?” He said, * I 
saw them move their guns and I thought they loaded.” Whilst I was 
asking that question, Rivers, the trial-justice, said to me, says he, ‘I 
don’t “want you to treat my court with contempt.” Said I to him, 
“ Judge, I don’t mean to do that, if I know myself. I never expect to 
treat any lawful officer with any contempt,” and said I, *¢ I was only ask- 
ing the question, and if the question is not legal then I don’t want to ask 
him.” Before he could say anything to me I was taking my seat, and said 
I, “I will ask the witness no more questions, but will leave it to your 
discretion.” He then said that sitting down was contempt of court. 
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I told him if it was he must excuse me, as I was not accustomed to law, 
and if it was any contempt I wes then asking his pardon for it, 
for I did not mean contempt of the court. He said it was contempt 
and he would put me under arrest, and he dismissed the court until 
Thursday; I think it was Thursday ; it was on the 8th of July, any- 
how. I was also, then, under arrest with the constable. He went 
out to his dinner and came back again, and when he came back 
he asked me if I would retract. I told him I did not know what 
he meant, He said if I was willing to beg pardon of the court he 
would excuse me from the fine. I told him, well, if I had contempted 
the court I was willing to ask pardon of the court. He said, well, he 
would relieve me of the fine, and I was to appear again on the 8th of 
July, at half past four o’clock. I told him, all right, I would appear. So it 
passed off, then, until the 8th of July. During that time I heard a great 
many threats that were made. These persons would send me notice at 
different times of what they had heard; what they were going to do 
with me on that day. I did not pay any attention to them; did not 
give no notice to them at all. The day before the trial, (on the 7th of 
July,) | went home to dinner at one o’clock, and when I got home to din- 
ner it was not ready, and it was very warm, and the company’s drill- 
room was joining my house where I lived; it was a part of the house, 
and I could pass right out of my bed-room into the drill-room ; so I went 
out of my bed-room into the driJl-room, and I was sitting by the window 
when a man by the name of Mr. Melen, [Meling,] (a white man and a 
preacher,) him and some other white man were together, and were right 
by the drill-room, and I got up and looked out of my window and I heard 
them say, ‘‘ That’s where that d——d militia company drills ;” and, said 
he, ‘“* To-morrow they are going to have atrial, and we intend to kil 
the captain of that company before he gets away from that court.” 
Well, | heard a great deal of big talk and of threats, but I did not 
pay any attention to them. Sure enough, on the 8th of July I came 
home from work as usual, and I did not go back with the expecta- 
tion of attending to court. About two o’clock R, J. Butler and Tommy 
Butler, his son, and Henry Getsen, his son-in-law, and Harrison Butler, 
another son of his, were there, and I was standing out before my door 
when they came on down. Henry Getsen had a gun; I supposed it to 
be a sixteen-shooter; it might not have been ; there was another fashion 
of gun at that time, but it appeared to bea sixteen-shooter which he had 
across his saddle. RK. J. Butler and his son Tommy were in the buggy 
together, and had a sixteen-shooter in. the buggy. I supposed from 
the looks of it they had about seven or eight pistols in the buggy; large 
Navy pistols. They went on down in the town, and yet I did not pay 
much attention to that. In a little while there was about thirty men 
came, armed with sixteen-shooters and double-barreled shot-guns ; they 
were coming in from Edgefield. 

(). How far does R. J. Butler live from Hamburgh ?—A. One part of 
his place isin Hamburgh and the other just out; I guess from the main 
part of town he lives three-quarters of a mile, or it may bea mile. I 
- saw about thirty of these men come in, but I did not get scared yet; so 
about half past two o’clock I reckon there was about one handred men 
in the town of Hamburgh, all armed, some with pistols and some with 
guns also. 

Q. White men ?—A. White men; they were getting drunk very fast, 
or drinking liquor and appearing like they were drunk, and saying they 
were going to kill every God damned nigger in Hamburgh that day, 
and especially Dock Adams; that was myself. So, hearing all this, I 
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went down to Judge Rivers’s house and told him, said I, “Judge Rivers, 
I can’t appear before your court to-day, for I feel that you are unable, 
and your court is unable, to protect my life, and I believe my life to be 
unsafe; I am willing that you should go to work and draw up a bond that 
you think proper end I am willing to give bond to a higher court, where 
1 think my life will be safe. The reason I come to you to tell you, is 
because I don’t want you to suppose that I treated your court with any 
disrespect by not coming, but it is because I don’t think my life is safe.” 
He stopped and said to me, ‘¢ Well, you must use your own judgment; 
of course, if your life is unsafe, and if these men intended to take 
your life of course I can’t protect you. I haven’t protection enough 
to protect you; my constable can’t do much.” Said I, “That is my 
belief, and for that reason I don’t waut to go before your court without 
you force me to, and then if Iam killed you will be responsible.” He 
said, “ You can use your own judgment; I shall go to court at the usual 
time; your name, of course, will be called, and if you don’t answer to 
your name—well,” he says, ‘‘ you won’t be there; that is all; you won’t 
be there to answer.” So, sure enough, before I got through talking with 
him a white man by the name of Sparnick—I forget his other name— 
before I got out of the house this man Sparnick came up to his house 
and knocked at the door and came in. He said that Mr. M. C. Butler 
had met him at the store that they call George Damm’s, and he said that 
he would like to see me; that he appeared as counsel for R. J. Butler, and 
he would like to settle the matter without any difficulty and without 
going before the court, if it could be settled. I told him, ‘‘ Well, there 
is no one more readier to settle it than lam.” He said that Mr. Butler 
wanted the officers of the company, in fact, to meet him. Whilst he was 
talking another man came in, by the name of Sam. P. Spencer, and said 
that M. C. Butler also had said that he would like to have a conference 
with the officers of the company. I told him, “ Well, I will go;” but . 
afterward I went to the door and I saw a great crowd down at his place, 
all armed men, and they were drunk, or playing off drunk; they ap- 
peared to be drunk, any way. I went back and told Mr. Spencer to go 
and tell General Butler that I would meet him, but I would like for him 
to come away from where those men were, and that I was willing to 
meet him at Spencer’s house. So Spencer went back and told him, and 
he agreed to meet me there. In this time I was in my shirt-sleeves; I 
had just come from work and had pulled off my coat; so I went back 
and put on my coat to go down there, and sent word that I would come 
and meet him. One of the officers refused to go. I told him, well, I would 
go, and I supposed if I went it would be sufficient; and the first lieu- 
tenant agreed to go, but the second lieutenant wouldn’t go, because he 
believed he would be killed; he expressed the reason in that way. I 
went on down to meet Mr. Butler. Before getting there Mr. Butler 
left; in fact be didn’t go to Spencer’s house; he left Mr. Damm’s store, 
after promising to meet me, but he did not go. He gotin the buggy 
and went on across the river to Augusta. I desire to alter that; he 
didn’t go to Augusta at that time; he went on to the court, where we 
were to meet the court at. He came on up where Rivers lived and said 
- that the time to meet the court had come and he was ready to go to 
court and he was going on there. Rivers got his book and. went on 
down to the court. I didn’t go, but they went. I couldn’t tell you—I 
couldn’t tell you, but if I was to tell you it would be what I heard, and 
that wouldn’t be relative, I suppose. General Butler came back from 
the court and sent word for me to meet him at the council-chamber ; 
that was at the town-hall. I sent word back expressing more reasons, 
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that the men were still gathering in the town and that they had ex- 
pressed themselves as going to kill me on sight, but that I was willing 
to meet him to settle the matter any way that it could be settled, that 

ras right, but that I couldn’t go down to the council-chamber ; that his 
men were all around him, and he had already expressed himself that he 
couldn’t control them; that they were drunk, and that I wouldn’t be 
able to go to him, but that if he was willing and wanted to see me of 
course he could go where I could make it convenient to see him. He 
said he wasn’t going nowhere else, and right there I had to come. So 
I said I wasn’t going to that place. Then he left the council chamber 
and went on around to Augusta. | 

Q. About what time did he go to Augusta ?—A. He went to Augusta 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, as near as I can guess at it. He came 
back from Augusta with a man by the name of 8. B. Picksley, who, I 
think, was on the committee; and he met him and had a talk with him. 
1 don’t know what that talk was. 

Q. How long did he remain at Augusta?—A. He remained, I sup- 
pose, about twenty-five or thirty minutes. He came on back. The in- 
tendant of the town went to him and told him that there was a great 
many women and children, and he believed there was going to be a fuss, 
and he would like to have some time to get the women and children out. 
He told me, I think, that he would give him fifteen minutes to get them out. 
He asked him, then, wasn’t there any way in the world that that matter 
could be settled without a difficulty. He said the only thing that would 
settle the matter was for the company to surrender the arms and the 
officers to him, and he wanted an answer from me. I sent word back to 
him that the arms that were borne by that company belonged tu the 
State; that I had received those arms in my charge, and was responsi- 
ble for them, and I couldn’t give them up to no private citizen; but if 
any officer who had a right to take them would come to me for them, I 
would give them to him. The intendant of the town asked him, in case 
the arms were surrendered to him, would he guarantee the safety of the 
town. He said it depended entirely upon how they behaved. He after- 
ward turned around and said he wouldn’t vouch for anything; he had 
nothing to do with that part. So I sent word, in reply to his answer, 
that I couldn’t give them to him ; that [had no right, but he could send 
any officer that had a right to receive them that would relieve me from 
responsibility, and I would give them to him. So the major-general 
came, (that is, Rivers,) and told me what Mr. Butler had said, and all 
about it, and what he said he would do, and thatif we didn’t give them 
up he was going to melt the ball down before 10 o’clock that night. I 
said to him, “‘ General, [ see you are major-general of this State, are you 
not?” He said, “Yes, I am.” I said, “Do youdemand thesearms? If 
you do, I will give them to you.” He says, “I have no right to do 
it under the law.” I says, “‘ Well, I know, come down to the law about 
a matter of law, of course I don’t believe you have a right to do it; but 
if you do demand them, to relieve the responsibility of any blood being 
shed in the town from me, I will give them to you.” He said, “ No, I 
don’t demand them; I have no right to do it; you must use your own 
discretion about it.” I said, “‘ Well, if that is the way you leave me, L 
am not going to give them to General Butler.” I then wrote a note to 
General Butler, saying in the note: “General Butler, these guns are 
placed in my hands, and I am responsible for them, and I have no right 
to give them up to no private citizen ; I can’t surrender them to you.” 
He sent me word back that he was going to have them in fifteen min- 
utes. I told him, well, then he would have to take them by force, and 
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then I would not be responsible for them. So then, after that, he com- 
menced placing his men; in the first place, about twenty-five or thirty 
horsemen—men mounted on horses—in front of the drill-room, near the 
river bank. 

Q. How far from the drill-room were they ?—A. I suppose they were 
about seventy-five or eighty yards. Then he placed behind the first 
abutment of the N. and C. C. R. R., he placed about fifteen or twenty, 
as near aS I can guess at it without counting. Down below, on the 
river, under a large tree, he had some thirty or forty. And there was 
a well about two hundred yards from the drill-room, and just beyond the 
well, about fifty or sixty feet, there stood, I suppose, 800 men, all in arms. 
He placed them all around the square, back of the drill-room, on the 
street. I forget the name of the street; but it was back of the drill- 
room. He had men placed all around there, and up on a hill, about five 
hundred or six hundred yards—may be a little more. I could see him 
placing men all around town. 

(). He was stationing them there himself?—A. Yes, sir. He was 
with the men that was doing it. Pick Butler was also in the crowd. 
Colonel Butler was also carrying out the orders. I could go up on top 
of the drill-room and see them, and I did so. Then I came down off the 
top. of the drill-room into the drill-room, and I placed my men then 
where they wouldn’t get hurt. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. How many bad you in the drill-room ?— A. Thirty-eight ; I suppose 
about twenty-five were members of the company, and some others were 
taking refuge there. Those I didn’t call in myself. I only had twenty- 
five members of the company in the drill-room. After he got all the 
men placed he sent word back to me to know if I was going to give the 
guns up; that the time was out. IL sent word back to him that I could 
not give them up; that I didn’t desire any fuss, and we had gone out of 
the streets into our hall for the safety of our lives, and there I was going 
to remain; that I was not going to give the guns to anybody. He did 
not send no more answer then. About the time he must have got the 
word his men commenced firing. There was a signal-gun fired; I sup- 
pose it was a signal-gun; it was down the river, sorter. It looked like 
it fired right up into the air. These horsemen that I was telling you 
about, that had been placed in front of the drill-room, they were removed 
before the firing commenced, and went down the street back of the 
square. I didn’t see them after they got out of sight, and don’t know 
where they went; and these men, when that signal-gun was fired behind 
the abutment of the bridge, fired upon the drill-room. They fired rap- 
idly, I suppose, for about half an hour. ‘They shot out nearly all the 
window-panes in the building. There were four windows in front, and 
they shot mighty near all the panes out; I don’t think there were two 
panes left standing in each one of the windows, but there may be three; 
anyhow, the most of them was shot out; the glass rattled all over the 
floor. There was side glass and transom lights over the door, and all 
those were shot out; the men were standing between the windows and 
behind the wall. After awhile, just about half past six o’clock, I guess, 
they kept closing up like they were coming up to the drill-room, and 
after awhile I gave orders to fire, for it was the only chance of our lives 
to fire, and they commenced firing then. The firing was kept up, I sup- 
pose, for about a half an hour from the drill-room, but only every now and 
then; not regularly. During that time this man that was said to have 
been shot (Mackey Merrivale) was killed. He was one of the men that 
was firing from behind this abutment. Then I went upon the top of the 
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drill-room to see where the largest body of the men was. I had heard 
somebody holler down the street, and I recognized it to be A. P. Butler’s 
voice; | was very familiar with it; he hollered to a man by the name of 
Walker McFeeny to go over the river and bring two kegs of powder ; 
that they were going to blow that building up. There was one part of 
the building that we couldn’t see nobody from it. It had then got sort 
of dark anyway; it was moonshiny, but it was so. dark from the trees 
and houses that were handy to it that we couldn’t see them. Of course, 
then I was afraid that they might do something of that kind, believing 
that they could do it. I then went to work, and tore up some lumber, 
and made a ladder, and got out of the back way of the building; there 
was no way to get down without a ladder; and we escaped from the 
building the back way. 

Q. All of you went out ?—A, Yes, sir; we all went out. But before 
J went out of the building I sent the men out. I seen that in the back 
part of the yard there was no firing ; everything was perfectly still. I 
had been outside of the building, and went down the street, | suppose, 
between 200 and 300 yards, to see where the menu were, and went all 
around. I went back in front of the building, and went through front 
door, the entrance leading up in the hall, and told this Ataway, the 
first lieutenant; be had got outside somehow or other; he had got 
scared, and left the building before I knew it. I told him to go down 
first.and receive ail the men that were in the building, and. keep them 
together till I came out; that I would stay up there with two or three 
men, and every once in a while fire and make them think we were in 
the building, while they were escaping. So he went out, and he got 
scared, and, [ suppose, got excited— I couldn’t allege it to be anything 
else—and controlled off the best part of the company; so when I got 
to them there wasn’t but fifteen men with myself. So Ll asked for Lieuten- 
ant Ataway and the balance of the men, and they told me that he had 
gone off and tried to carry them off. They said they couldn’t tell me 
where he had gone. Said I, “‘ Men, weare surrounded.” [ think there was 
over three thousand men there; they were coming from Augusta at all 
times, three and four hundred together, all around; the lower partof Mar- 
ket street had been completely blocked up with them for about 200 yards ; 
it looked like just as thick as they could stand; and in the rear street 
it was the same way, and also on the street called Main street, which 
runs across. So I told these few men that were there, said I ‘+ Men, I 
don’t know how we will get out of here, and there is but one way ;” 
and said I, “ You will have to fight pretty rapidly to get out that way.” 

(. Had you your guns with you?—A. Yes, sir; we all had our guns. 
We went out that way, and got out on the street, and had to fight pretty 
rapidly ; in fact, the fight lasted until about half past one o’clock that 
night before we did get out. None of the men that was with me got 
killed. One of them got wounded in the thigh, but he managed to get 
away; he didn’t fall or anything of the sort. I carried them away in 
the upper part of the street and put them down next to the river in R. 
J. Butler’s field. Of course they didn’t expect us to go there, he being 
such an enemy tous. I carried them in there, and put them over by 
the side of a little branch, where it was very thick with bushes. I was 
very troubled about these men that had hid themselves, and wanted to 
get them out. I believed if they were caught they would be killed ; 
the men with the second lieutenant.. So after 1 got these men safe— 
they were out of ammunition then; they hadn’t had very much any 
way—said I, ‘** You stay here now, and I will go back and find the men, 
if Lean. I will try to work my way back, and will try to bring them 
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out.” Sol did go back. Iwas shot at, I reckon, over two hundred 
times before I got in the square; however, I didn’t turn my course; I 
went on. I went back in the square, and I went under most every 
house there was in the square; that is, I went far enough to call under 
it. Some one or two, probably three, men answered; the balance 
wouldn’t answer. They were scared, I suppose, and wouldn’t answer. 
I got three of them. By that time I was surrounded and couldn’t get 
out no more, but I carried those three men where I thought they would 
be safe. I knocked out some bricks under a brick house with the butt 
of my gun, and told them to crawl under there. That was under a 
house that was very near to the ground, and was bricked up all the 
way from the ground. After they got in there I placed the bricks all 
back just like they were before, very smooth, so you couldn’t discover 
any hole, especially in the night. Then I went back in pursuit of these 
other men, but I didn’t find them. While standing in a little corner 
field, near a garden, looking out, one of the men, which was the town 
marshal, run across the garden, and I called him, but I suppose he 
didn’t recognize my voice, as he didn’t stop. He ran on and jumped 
over the fence, and I managed to get upon some part of the trestle of the 
railroad and could see through it. The moon was shiping very bright. 
The corn made a shade where I was, and of course they didn’t see me. 
They stopped the town marshal; his name was Jeems Cook. Henry 
Getsen, a man by the name of Bill Morgan, and I recognized one of the 
men I thought to be Kenlo Chaffee, but I was not certain whether it was 
him or not, but I knew Henry Gibson and Bill Morgan. I recognized 
their voices. They stopped him and told him ‘God damn you! we have 
gotyou. You have been town marshal here going about here arresting 
democrats, but you won’t arrest any more after to-nght.” Said he, ‘“ Mr. 
Getsen, I know you and will ask you to save my life. I haven’t done any- 
thing to you. I have only done my duty as town marshal.” ‘ Yes,” 
says he, **God damn you, your knowing me ain’t nothing ; I don’t care 
anything about your marshalship; we are going to kill you;” and they 
fired. There was four or five men in the crowd, and all of them shot 
him. He fell. I staid there and saw them taking his boots off, and they 
took his watch out of his pocket. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Who did that?—A. They were all down ina huddle and I couldn’t 
see who it was took the watch. So some of them said, ‘By GodjI 
reckon some of us had better go over in the corn-field.”. Then I moved 
out of the corn-field. Louis Shiller—his house was in the same square— 
I went then in his office. 

Q. Was Shiller a white man?—A. Shiller was a white man, and a 
trial-justice also. I went in his office, right under his house. I 
remained there, I suppose, about an hour. They were breaking in the 
houses everywhere and shooting people. This time they came to the 
front door, and broke in the front door of the office. So I went out of 
the back door into the back yard. They came in there, and they looked 
around and found what I didn’t find the whole hour that I was in there. 
I suppose they had lights, and found these men that were in there who 
wouldn’t answer me when I called them. They found one or two colored 
men in there and took them out. I heard them cursing and say, ‘+ God 
damn you, we have got you.” They were beating them with sticks and 
guns, or something. 

(. Did you know any of the men that went into Shiller’s house ?—A. 
No; I didn’t know any of them. Whilst I was standing in the back 
yard I could look right into my bed-room window, and also into my sit- 
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ting-room window, and I saw them taking down my pictures and break- 
ing up the furniture. They broke up everything I had in the world ; 
took all my clothes, my mattresses and feather-bed, and cut it in pieces 
and scattered it everywhere, destroying everythivg that I had. i didy’t 
have a suit of clothes only what I had on my back. They took all my 
wife’s clothes, and broke up all my furniture and everything. By that 
time they commenced getting very thick in the square, and as they 
commenced getting thick, I jumped over a little cross fence in Shiller’s 
yard ; and as I got up on the fence I heard somebody say “ Halt!” and I 
looked over the fence and I saw old man RK. J. Butler run out the back 
part of Lafayette Davis’s store, and he shot and I heard him say, ‘* God 
damn him! I have got him.” This was a man by the name of Moses 
Parks. So he shot him. He turned around and said, “God damn 
him! I have got him,” and shot Parks and killed him. I went then up 
in the postmaster’s house, where he lived. His name is Rawles. I for- 
get his other name. It was a two-story house, and I went up stairs in 
the veranda, and it had slats all along on the top of the banisters 
along there in front. It was like the house fronted one street, this way. 
(Ilustrating by diagram on paper.) I was on the back part of it, and 
here came another street. Right on this street, 1 suppose, there was 
over a thousand men. They had their headquarters there, and Gen. M. 
©. Butler was among that crowd, and every time a party would come 
in and bring a colored man that they had captured they would britg 
him right up there to what they called the “dead-ring.” They had a 
“dead-ring” down below me there—I suppose about seventy-five or 
eighty yards, and that is where they would bring the colored men that 
they would capture. Every time they would come in General Butler 
would yell, ‘‘Good boys! God damn it! turn your hounds loose, and 
bring the last one in.” That was General M. C. Butler, and also Pick. 
Butler. They were together most of the time, and they would ask, 
‘God damn it! can’t you find that Dock Adams? We want to get 
him,” (that was myself;) and some asked what kind of amanI was, and 
some would try and agree what sortof aman I was—‘ a man with side- 
whiskers and moustache ”—and some would roll up their sleeves and 
write it on their cuffs. One man wrote down my description on the 
bosom of his shirt, and .said, ‘“* We’ll have him before day ;” and I was 
standing right there, looking athim. I was looking through the blinds, 
where, I reckon, there was about a half-dozen slabs broke out right at 
the end, and I could stand there and look at them. I could move back 
where they could not see me, and it was dark anyhow. So I staid right 
there tillday. I guess that was about between two and three o’clock. 
So finally time commenced running out, and they said, ‘“‘ Well, we had 
better go to work and kill all the niggers we have got. We won’t be 
able to find that son of a bitch.” 

@. Could you distinguish who said that?—A. Well, I don’t think I 
could tell who it was that made use of the expression. It was made in 
the crowd. Some said, ‘‘ We had better kill all,” and some would say, 
“We had better find out.” From what I heard men say, General Butler 
had moved men around to the corner house, on Main street, in the rear of 
the building, and had made that his headquarters. Some would say, 
“We will go around to Davis’s store and there we will find General 
Butler ;” and then he says, ‘‘ We will do just whatever he says.” Some 
of the men would say, ‘‘ We had better kill all, because, if we don’t, 
they will give testimony against us some day to come.” So they had 
quite a wrangle among themselves at one time, because some of them 
did not want to kill all. They wanted to pick out certain men, and 
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some wanted to kill all, and they got up quite a fuss, and talked about 
shooting among themselves about it. Finally, there was a man from 
Augusta—I know the man well, but I can’t think of his name now, to 
save my life; he las a kind of a curious name, and I have been trying 
to think of his name ever since I have been here; but anyhow he told 
them that they’ had better have a court-martial of twenty men, and 
whatever that court-martial decided on, then do it. So they agreed to 
that; they went off, and when they came back they had the men’s 
names that they intended to kill down on paper, and called them out 
one by one and would carry them off across the South Carolina Rail- 
road, by that corn-field, and stand them up there and shoot them. I 
saw M. C. Butler. He came around there once, about the time the 
court-martial was decided, and was telling them what men to kill and 
what men he wanted to be killed; and I heard him call Attaway’s name 
distinctly, and another by the name of Dave Phillips. The other 
names I could not hear. They wanted to kill some who got away. 

Q. You heard Butler call those names as the names of tie persons 
who were to be killed ?—A. Yes, sir; I did. The men seemed to be 
very much dissatisfied, and they said that General Butler ought to kill 
the last one of them. They wanted to kill all of them, and they were 
sort of dissatisfied about it. Some said they would go oft home, because 
they would not kill all. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What did this Georgia man do?—A. He said there ought to be a 
court-martial; he was not in favor of killing all. There was one or two 
men taken out of the ring that they wanted to kill, and carried over in 
Georgia by some one or two of the Georgians. They got a man by the 
name of Spencer Harris, who was in the dead-ring, and they slipped 
him off; also Gilbert Miller; and they carried another young man by 
the name of Frank Robinson across the river to save his life. A man 
by the name of Pompey Curry, he was to be killed. They called him, 
and when they called him he answered to his name, and then jumped 
and run at the same time. They shot him down, but he got up and got 
away at last; he lingered a good while, but he is up there now. He has 
never been able to be out much since. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What time of the day were these last men that. you have men- 
tioned shot ?—A. They were shot, I guess, about 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning. 

- Q. Was it daylight?—A. No, sir; it wasn’t quite daylight; the moon 
was shining very bright—about as bright as ever you seen it shine. It 
appeared to me that the moon shone brighter than it ever did before. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. You did not want it to shine half so brightly ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many were shot at that time ?—A. There was four men killed 
out of that dead-ring. 

Q. Give the names of those who were killed.—A. The first was A. T. 
Ataway, the first lieutenant; the next was David Phillips. 

(). Was he a member of your company ?7—A. He was; he was the 
armorer. The third one was Alfred Minyon. 

(@. Was he member of your company ?—A. Yes, sir; he was. There 
was another one—I can’t think of his first name, but his last name was 
Stephens; but he was not a member of the company. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. They are the ones that were killed in the dead-ring 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
Then there was Getsen and Morgan, making in all six. There was two 
wounded, but they were not killed. Pompey Curry was called up to be 
killed, but he run away. 

(. Was hea member of your company ?—A. Yes, sir; he was a mem- 
ber of the company; and a fellow by the name of Wugene Banks, he 
was also wounded, but not killed. 

@. How long did you remain in the honse?—A. I remained in the 
house until the main crowd had dispersed, except some few stragglers. 
I remained there until you could just discover day. I came down then 
out of the building from where I was and went out of the back lot and 
looked at Jimmy Cook, the town marshal, that was killed by Getsen 
and Morgan; and afterward I went right on out through the back way 
down and got on the South Carolina Railroad, and I then came to Aiken. 

@. How far is that from Hamburgh?—A. Seventeen miles from Ham- 

burgh. We had a good many in this dead ring, I suppose some twenty- 
five or thirty. They just went into their houses and took them out of 
their houses—men who had taken refuge in their own houses to save 
themselves, and had nothing to do with the affair. 
. Q. They did not kill them ?7—A. No, sir, only Stephens; they took him 
out of his house and killed him. I heard—I am not able to say who the 
men were, there was such a crowd—but right near where I was stand- 
ing they expressed their reasons why Minyon and Stephens were killed. 
A man by the name of Lamar, (I forget his other name—I am sorry I 
can’t recollect it,) but it was from some previous falling out that they 
had had at some sale prior to that, and he wanted him killed on that 
account; that was expressed in my hearing by some of the men. Also 
Stephens was another man that some man had a grudge against him; 
but these others were killed down there simply because they were lead- 
ing republicans, and also belonged to that company. 

Prior to the difficulty—lI reckon about two months before the 4th of 
July—Harrison Butler, one of RK. J. Butler’s sons, was in conversation 
one morning with me, John Thomas, Pres. Williams, and Jobn Bird, 
and, if I mistake not, a man by the name of S. B. Picksley. He told 
me that the democrats had made it up in their own minds, and they 
had organized all over the State, and also had about thirty men from 
Texas and Mississippi to come in this State, and they were feecing 
them, organizing all of the white men into certain different clubs, and 
before the election that there had to be a certain number of niggers 
killed, leading men, and if they found out after the leading men was 
killed that they couldn’t carry the State that way, they were going to 
k#il enough so that they could carry the majority. He said he had 
nothing to do with it; that he wasn’t a member of any of these clubs; 
that all he had to do with was on his own plantation and the people 
that lived on it, and if any man interfered with them he should protect 
his home. But he said that it was a fact that that was to be done, and 
he said in the presence of all these men that it had to start right in 
Hamburgh. He said Hamburgh was the leading place of Aiken County, 
and if they could be successful in killing those they wanted to kill in Ham- 
burgh, they would certainly carrythe county; but it had to be done in all 
the counties; that there was no way to prevent it. I says, “‘ Supposing 
that the colored men should have a poll to themselves and the white men 
to themselves?” (I was just suggesting that to draw him out.) He said, 
*Tt don’t make a damned bit of difference what sort of polls they have; 
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these men have got to be killed; the white men have declared that the 
State has got to be ruled by white men; we have got to have just such 
a government as we had before the war, and when we get if all the poor 
men and the niggers will be disfranchised, and the rich men would rule. 
We can’t stand it and won’t stand it.” And he told me then, “ Jimmy 
Cook and Dan will certainly be killed.” I asked him why? He said 
there was men who had a plenty against them, and they would kill them 
sure. Said I, “Mr. Butler, will I be in that number?” He said, ‘‘ No; 
I don’t know whether your name is down or no; but it depends entirely 
on how you behave yourself.” There was one boy that was drummer in 
my company. He was a minor (under age,) and by request of his 
mother we allowed him to be a drummer in the company. ‘They took 
that boy up and whipped him. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
~Q. Who did that 7—A. Old man Butler did that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Was that before the Hamburgh riot 7—A. Yes, sir; just prior to 
that. They had him whipped once or twice. He whipped him once, 
and then made his mother do it. He just got up and told her she had 
to doit. After that I received a note. The note was destroyed when 
all of my papers was destroyed. I received a letter with my name, and 
Specifying a dozen or two different names that was in the vicinity of 
Hamburgh that had to be killed, and I was sure to be killed. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. You may give the names of any of the others that you can recol- 
lect ?—A. James Cook, and Ataway, and Anderson Minyon, and Sam. 
Spencer, Charley Griffin, Mortimer Mimms, and I don’t know that I can 
think of the balance; but I had the names of all of them. 

@. That letter had no name to it, I suppose?—-A. No, sir; it had no 
name to it. 

@. How did you receive it-—-thirough the post-office?—-A. I received 
it through the post-office. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. How long before the Hamburgh affair ?--A. That was about three 
weeks before that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How old a man is Harrison Butler?—-A. I should judge that Harri- 
son Butler was about thirty-six or thirty-seven; I don’t know certain. 
He is a son of R. J. Butler. 

He said they had a wild man there from Texas who had been killing 
people for four or five years; they said he was in the Mississippi fracas; 
and they said he didn’t have more than a word and a blow with a man 
before he would shoot him right down. 

Q. Where have you been since the Hamburgh affair ?—A. Well, sir, I 
have been the most of my time in Aiken; I couldn’t possibly stay at 
home. Whenever I would go home and stay a night or two I would have 
to lay out in the woods. My wife would be up there, but in fact I had 
nothing else in the world; I had no furniture, nor nothing; I had to let 
my wife remain there with her mother in Augusta; but since that time I 
couldn’t go into Augusta. There was men over there, on account of 
that fuss, who expected to be arrested, and they have sworn to kill me 
if I ever put my foot there, and my wife would see me, and I would lay 
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outin the woods all night. I just laid in the woods regularly from that 
time; I couldn’t sleep in the house. 

Q. Have any of the other colored people of Hamburgh been ccom- 
pelied to lie out in the woods ?—A. O, yes, sir; there has hardly been 
a time since that riot until just since the district attorney has been 
down there arresting some. They may have probably run into their 
houses now and then since that time and prior to that time; but a man 
daresn’t sleep in his house; he couldn’t sleep in his house. 

Q. Did the women and childron sleep in the houses, or did they go 
out too?—A. Some few of them had to be up all night. Some of the 
women kave got to laying out in the woods. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. During the night while that crowd of armed men were around 
there, and when they were killing these colored men, was anything 
said about politics?—A. Yes, sir; that was the whole talk all the 
time. You could just hear it all the time: ‘ By God! we will carry 
South Carolina now; about the time we kill four or five hundred more 
we will scare the rest.” You could hear them say, ‘‘This is only the 
beginning of it. We have got to have South Carolina; we have got to 
go through ; the State has got to be democratic; the white man has 
got to rule; this is a white man’s government!” Politics was used all 
night long, all the time; even in the evening, before it begun, you could 
hear, ‘“‘ We are going to redeem South Carolina to-day!” You could 
hear them ‘singing it on the streets, ‘This is the beginning of the re- 
demption of South Carolina.” And they allowed there was no court in 
South Carolina that would try them; that every hundred years the law 
run out, and there was no law now. They tell it constantly up about 
Hamburgh that they ain’t begun to kill out what they are going to kill. 
They, most all of them around there, say they intend to kill me, if Iam 
the last man on earth; and I have received from time to time, I reckon, 
a dozen notes. Ihave got some now, and I wish I had known I would 
be called in, and I should have presented them. 

. Q. Do you think it safe for you to return to Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir; 
it is not safe for me to be there, but I am compelled to be there; when 
Iam elsewhere I am on expenses; I haven’t been able to make five 
cents since that time; I am afraid to work. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. What is your business?—A. I am a boss-carpenter by trade. 

@. Have you heard threats made to colored people since the Ham- 
burgh riot, or at any time during the summer ?—A. Every day. 

Q. State generally what the nature of these threats was?—A. Well, 
even up to the election and since the election, it has been usually ex- 
pressed that they were going to kill out all the radicals, and all those 
that didn’t vote the democratic ticket they would kill. They said there 
would be clubs after the election until the next election, and every col- 
ored man that didn’t join the clubs they were going to kill, if they lived 
in South Carolina. 

@. You have heard those threats yourself?—A. I have heard them 
myself time and time again. I have heard men make use of it more 
times than enough, different times. It is a regular thing in my part of 
the State. About Hamburgh and further down in Edgefield, which 
controls that part of Aiken County, or tries to do it, they are the worst 
set of men you ever seen in your life. This Getsen is the prime leader 
of all the difficulties and crowds that have been brought in there since 
the Hamburgh riot; he would go to Augusta and select the men 
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and bring them in there. Whilst they were arresting these men he 
would lay in Augusta and creep over at certain times of night and go 
back. But since they have been expecting court to go on here, I showed 
the district attorney a letter to-day that was received from there yes- 
terday morning by Harry Mays. He shot the second time at a man 
named Charley Turns, a blacksmith; and Dr. Ingall shot at him Sun- 
day night with a double-barreled gun, and Henry Getsen shot at him 
with a sixteen-shooter. 


Recalled December 22, 1876. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Why did you leave Georgia to move to South Carolina?— 
Answer. Well, sir, my first reason for leaving Georgia, it was because 
that the colored men were so oppressed over there in their opinion. 
They could not exercise their political opinion as they wished, and I did 
not desire to be oppressed that way, and moved to South Carolina on 
that account. . 

Q. Were you not charged with being implicated in an insurrection of 
negroes in Georgia about two years ago, of which General Morris was 
the leader, in Jetterson and other counties ; and did you not leave Geor- 
gia on that account ?—A. No, sir; I did not; I never was charged with 
it, either. 

(); Did nobody ever impute that to you ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Why were you elected as captain of the company of militia that 
paraded in Hamburgh on the 4th of July, and how and where were you 
elected 7—A. Well, I don’t know; I suppose I must have been the 
choice of the members; I don’t know otherwise. 

q. When and where were you elected 7?—A. I don’t exactly know now, 
but I think I was elected in—I could not recollect certainly now, but 
about six or seven months before the difficulty happened ; somewhere 
about that time. 

Q. When and where did the organization take place ?—A. We had a 
hall at that present time situated in the townof Hamburgh; a man by the 
name of Sam. Spencer’s hall and warehouse it was called. We used 
that for a hall at that time. 

(. And you were elected there ?—A. I was elected there, sir. 

(. Under what law of South Carolina was your company organized ?— 
A. Under the militia law. 

Q. The general law on the subject of the militia?—A. Yes, sir. The 
company Was organized about six or seven years ago, [think. Thecom- 
pany had bad one or two captains besides myself. General Rivers, who 
is now major-general of the militia, he was the first captain of that com- 
pany; the second captain was a man named , who is col- 
onel of the regiment, was captain of them. The company remained 
under the control of the first lieutenant, Carteledge, for a while until I 
was elected captain. 

@. It was organized under the law of 1869 or 1870 first?—A. Yes, 
sir; I think it was; and then it was re-organized under the law. I don’t 
know exactly when it was organized first. 

@. Was it re-organized at that time when you were elected 7?—A. The 
company had been re-organized before that time. 

(. You were not elected at the re-organization 7—A. In the first re- 
organization [ was not. 

Q. If I understand it, there was alaw passed about 1869 or 1870 pro- 
viding for the organization of the militia, and this company was organ- 
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ized under that law; or purported to be, and then there was an amend- 
ment of the law, and they had to re-organize?—A. Yes, sir; this com- 
pany first belonged to the ninth regiment of national guards, and if was 
re-organized ander the eighteenth regiment. 

@. Well, when it was re-organized, how many men were in it ?—A. 
Well, when it was re-organized, I think there were 84 or 85 members to it. 

Q). "At the time of the re- organization ?—A. Yes, sir; there were 84 
or 85 members to it when I was elected captain. 

(). Active members 7—A. Yes, sir; active members. 

(). Had the company been dissolved for some time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had they ceased to drill?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were the arms in that time ?—A. In the hands of the 
colonel of the regiment. 

@. Who was he 7—A. John Williams. 

@. Where did he keep them ?—A. I am not certain, but I think he 
kept them in a room in his house. 

(). Did he live in Hamburgh ?—A. He did, sir. 

Q. How far from the drill-room were you drilling on the 4th of July ?— 
A. Well, I guess, sir, it was between three and four hundred yards. 

Q. How many times had you paraded before the 4th of July last, and 
who ordered the parades ?—A. I had paraded a good many times. 

@. Well, give us some idea of how many times.—A. That is, I had 
drilled on the street ; not what you say was aregular parade. The 
members, when I first taken hold of the company, was not drilled to suit 
me, and I did not make much display on the street as a parade, but I 

taken them out and drilled them. I did not think they were sufficient 
drilled to make much display on the streets. 

q. Did you drill them in the day or the night 7—A. I drilled them 
sometimes in the streets, most of the time at night; moonshiny nighis 
1 drilled them on the stieets; if the moon was not shining I would drill 
them in the hall. 

(). After you were elected captain, iia soon did you get your arms ? 
= After I was elected captain and received my commission, I got the 
guns in abouta week afterward. 

~@. And how long after that was it before the 4th of July 7—A. It was 
about two or three months. 

. Did you get your ammunition when you got your guns ?—A. I 
didn’t. 

(. By whose orders did you get your gunsand ammunition, and from 
whom ?—A. I got them from Colonel Williams, sir. 

(. Who is he; the colonel of the regiment IA, The colonel of the 
regiment. 

Q. Did you get the ammunition from him ?7—A. Yes, sir; when I got 
the ammunition I got it from him. 

Q. When did you get the ammunition?—A. I had ammunition, I sup- 
pose, about a month before the 4th of July. The ammunition that I 
had, and what caused me to have it, I was going to have a target-shoot- 
ing in the way of raising some money; a kind of pleasure-trip and pic- 
nic, like, and [ was going to have a target-shooting to raise some money 
to buy a uniform for our company, and by some means or another I did 
not have the target-shooting. Iconcluded afterward not to have it, and 
of course I had some ammunition. 

_Q. What sort of ammunition was it?—A. Cartridges. 

@. What sort of balls—minié balls ?—A. The kind of balls you use 

in these thumb and breech loaders. 
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Q. Well, were the balls adapted to target-shooting 7—A. O, yes, sir; 
of course; balls just like you use; regular cartridges. 

q. Round or conical balls ?—A. Conical balls. 

Q. Who earried the ammunition into the drill-room?—A. When do 
you mean ? . 

Q. At any time; first—A. There was no ammunition in the driil- 
room until that evening. 

Q. What evening ?—A. On the 8th of July; and it was not carried in 
there until about half past six o’clock. 

@. Well, where did you get it?—A. I had it myself. 

Q. Where ?—A. The ammunition ? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. I had it at my house. 

Q. How much ?—A. I had, I suppose, aoout—I probably might have 
had about 120 rounds. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
(. You do not mean for each gun 7—A,. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where did you get it?—A. I got it from the colonel of the regi- 
ment. I got it about a month or two before July, on account of having 
the target-shooting. 

Q. Where had the guns been prior to your getting them, and how 
long had they been there ?—A. I can’t tell you how long they had been 
in the hands of the colonel, but when I got them I got them from the 
colonel of the regiment. 

Q. Do you know where they had been stored ?—A. I think they had 
been stored in a room of his house; I am not certain; I think a portion 
of them was; but I have some of them—— 

Q. What is his name?—A. Williams. 

@. I ask you if they were not stored in Rawl’s store ?7—A. If they 
were I did not know it; they were not, to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you get them by order of the colonel, or did you go and take 
them ?—A. Yes, sir; I got them by crder of the colonel, if I mistake 
not—no; I have not got it, his written order, and also he has got my 
receipt for the guns. 

@. Why was it your company was re-organized only this year ?—A. I 
do not know as there is any particular reason. 

Q. Why had not it been re-organized before ?—A. I do not know any 
particular reason for it at all; it was just simply because they could not 
get men to act aS company. 

Q. I ask you if the time had not passed within which you could re- 
_ organize ?—A. I do not know. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The law will show that; he need not testify to that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Well, your company was re-organized in this year ?—A. In this 
year. I was elected captain of it this year. 

Q. Why was itso? What was the special purpose ?—A. What was 
the special purpose ? 

Q. Yes, sir; of re-organizing this year.—A. I do not know as they 
had any particular purpose for it. It would have been re organized a 
long time before if they could have got anybody satisfactory to act as 
captain. When I first moved to South Carolina they tried to get me 
into the company, but it was some time before I would agree to join it. 

@. How many militia companies were organized in and around Ham- 
bargh, and for what purpose were they organized, and when ?—A. I do | 
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not know. There was one in Aiken, I think, if I mistake not, and one 
in Hamburgh ; them two are the only ones I know of in Aiken County. 

(). Had there been two or three around in the county there ?—A. I 
heard of one or two others, but where they was I don’t know; I heard, 
also, there was one at Graniteville. 

@. Were they and other companies organized prior to May, 1876— 
last May ?—A. I don’t know about the others, but I know mine was. 

(. Did you drill any last year, that is, in 1875 ?—A. I think the com- 
pany did drill some last year, but I did not drill them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Yon were not captain then ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Why did Louis Schiller come to Columbia on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day after the Hamburgh riot ?—A. I do not know. 

(). Why did members of your company meet him at the railroad-plat- 
form at Hamburgh on the morning of his return ?—A. It wasn’t so, sir. 

(. They did not do it?—A. No, sir. 

(. None of the members of your company met him ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

(). You mean so far as you know ?—A. I know they didn’t. The rea- 
son of my saying positive about it, I was standing in front of my door 
when Schiller got off the train. I had given him the summons that I 
had received to appear before the court, to bring it over here. I asked 
him to bring it over here, and asked John Elliott what did he think 
about it, and whether he thought it was a legal summons; and when 
he got off the train I walked as far as the corner with him, and he told 
me that he left the summons over here. I think he told me so, but any- 
how he did not give it back to me, and so no one else met him at the 
depot. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did he have a large tin can?—A. He did not, sir; or if he did, he 
had it where I could not see it. 

@. Did you see him have any bundle of any sort that members of 
your company carried to John Williams’s house ?—A. No, sir. 

®. Who is John Williams, what is his military rank, and is he the 
man you have been talking about ?—A. Yes, sir; he is colonel of the 
regiment. 

@. What regiment ?—A. The Highteenth Regiment National Guards. 

Q. Did you hear A. T. Attaway, one of the lieutenants of the com- 
pany, cursing white people on the day of the first trial before Rivers, 
on the 5th of July; and, if so, what did he say ?—A. I didn’t, sir. 

Q. You did not hear it?—A. I did not hear any person. I heard him 
say this: A man by the name of Sparnick, he employed him to act as 
attorney for the officers, and when he appeared before the court as at- 
torney, Mr. Kt. J. Butler asked for the case to be continued until the 
next day or until some specified time that day, so that he could go 
over in Augusta and get him a lawyer, and I got up and said rather 
than to put the court to any trouble and to stop any business, I would 
go to trial without any counsel, and Mr. Sparnick did not act. 

Q. What was Mr. Attaway’s attitude—did he threaten the whites ?— 

_A. No, sir; if he did, I did not hear it. 

Q. Was he respectful to the court ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What was the trial-justice’s politics, and was he colored or white ?— 
A. He was a colored man, and said to be a republican. 
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Q. Had members of your company carried their guns with them with 
bayonets fixed on the highways near Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir; they had 
not. 

@. And, if so, by whose order ?—A. On the highway? 

(J. Yes, sir.—A. No, sir; they did not. 

Q. Where were the uns kept ?—A. In the armory. 

Q. Did vou allow your men to take the guns home?—A. When they 
were ordered to have an inspection, I allowed them to carry them home 
and clean them. 

Q. Was that often ?—A. No, sir; about once in every month. 

@. How long did they keep them out ?—A. I would allow them to 
carry them home and bring them back the next drill. I generally had 
two drills a week. 

(). What was the object and purpose of your company ?—A. It was 
a militia law. There was no particular purpose, only militia, subject to 
the orders of the governor at any time he saw fit to call on them for 
anything. 

@. Did you see General M. C. Butler when he reached Hambargh on 
the evening of the 8th of July ?—A. When he first came? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. I did not, sir. 

Q. Do you know what time he arrived and how he was traveling ?— 
A. I think he arrived there, from what I heard—not from what I know— 
about half past two o’clock. The first of my kpowing he was there was 
about three o’clock. 

Q. Who was with him, and where did he stop ?—A. I do not know. 
I understood he stopped at the store of a man by the name of George 
Damm. 

Q. Did he have any arms with him ?—A. I do not know; I did not 
see him; I do not know what he had. I got a message irom him at 
that juncture. 

@. Had you ever seen General Butler before that; and if so, where 
and when ?—A. I saw him passing through Hamburgh trequently. 

Q@. Betore that evening ?—A. Yes, sir. In fact, I have seen him a 
good many times in Augusta. 

Q. On page 10 of your testimony you say these words: 

It was a part of the house, and I could pass right out of my bed-room into the drill- 
room, and 1 was sitting by the window, when a man by the name of Mr. Mealing, (a 
white man and a preacher,) him and some other white man were together, and were 
right by the drill-room ; and I got up and looked out of my window, and I heard them 
say, ‘ That’s where that damned militia company drills;” and, said he, “‘ To-morrow 
they are going to have a trial, and we intend to kill the captain of that company be- 
fore he gets away from that court. 4 

Referring to that testimony, state who was with Mr. Mealing when the 
expression was used as related in your testimony; what time of day 
was it; how did he travel, and which way was he going ?—A. Well, sir, 
he was going down on the train, down toward the main part of the 
town, like—well, in the direction of Edgefield; who the parties were 
with him I did not know. I know they were white men; I did not know 
them; men that lived in the country, I suppose; they looked to me like 
they lived in the country. 

Q. What time in the day was it?—A. I guess it was about half past 
one o’clock—may be alittle later than that, 1 guess. Icame home todin- 
ner at one o’clock, as usual, from Augusta. 

(). Did you ever hear Mr. Mealing use an oath ?—A. Did I ever hear 
Mr. Mealing use an oath ? 

'Q. Yes.—A. Well, he used it that day ; I do not know only from 
what 1 have been told. The man was showed to me at court. The first 
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we had court he was there, and they told me that was Mr. Mealing, and. 
also I heard some one call his name. 

@. He is the man you heard swear ?—A. Yes, sir; he is the very 
man. 

@. He said they were going to kill you the next day at the trial?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What denomination does he belong to as minister ?—A. I do not 
know, sir. 

(. Name some of the parties ite made the threats that you refer to 
in the paragraph I have read from that testimony.—A. That made 
threats ? 

Q. Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON. He said that he did not know any of them except Mr. 
Mealing. 

A. I did not. I heard the threats being made, but I could not state 
positive of my own knowledge. I did not hear the man say so; that 
was Harrison Butler. 

(. You did not hear him say it ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. You say, then, ‘I heard a great deal of big talk, and of threats ; 
but I did not pay any attention to them.” Now, give us the names of 
some of the men that made those big threats ?—A. I heard from differ- 
ent parties; I heard men talking big talk, saying what they were going 
to do on the day of the trial, and I heard Harrison Butler make use of 
a good many threats. 

(). Where was he?—A. At court that day. He came there with a 
sixteen-shooter in his buggy. That is, he did not, but his father did, 
he, and his son, and he had two large Navy pistols buckled around him, 
and while the court was in session he was cursing and going on, and 
talking about what they were going to bring South Carolina to just out- 
side of the door. 

@. That was while the trial was going on?7—A. Yes, sir; the first day 
the trial was going on. 

@. Well, who else made these threats ?—A. They were men I did not 
know; also Henry Getzen was there. » 

(). Did he make these threats, too?7—A. Henry Getzen did not have 
very much to say that day. 

(). How many white men reside in the town of Hamburgh? Name the 
principal citizens there. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You mean the village there? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. There is Mr. Nunberger; I don’t know his first name; I know it, 
too, but I can’t think of it. He has two sons, one of them erown and 
one of them not. Mr. George Damn, Mr. Bill Coger, and Davis Lep- 
field. 

@. Was there many oy few white people there?—A. Not a great 
many. 

(. How many colored aera and is the town council composed of 
white or colored men ?—A. Mostly of colored men. 

Q. Is it composed of colored men entirely 7—A. Well, there are some 
white men living in the village. 

Q. But what I want to know is whether the town council is composed 
exclusively of colored men.—A. There is one white man on it, Mr. 
Schiller. 

Q. How large is the colored population there ?—A. I think about— 
of men do you mean ? 
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Q. No, of the whole.—A. Of the whole, there may be over 309 or may 
be 400. 

Q. How long have the colored people had control of the town council ? 
—A. Well, I don’t know, I think for four or five years; I don’t know 
positive, as I only can say positive for about two years. 

Q. Do you not know that they have had control ever since recon- 
struction ?—A. They might have; I don’t know. 

Q. On page 12 of your testimony, you refer to seven or eight pistols 
in Mr. R. J. Butler’s buggy on the 8th of July. How do you know that 
there were seven or eight pistols in his buggy; how close were you to 
_the buggy ?—A. I did not say positively that there was seven or eight; 
I said that it looked like he had about seven or eight. 

(). How close were you to the buggy ?—A. Well, sir, when he first 
came from the house, I do not suppose I was more than fifteen steps; 
I don’t know as I was that; I was standing on the corner and he passed 
around the corner, right by me. 

@. How far from the window of the drill-room was it to where the 
buggy passed ?—A. I was not in the drill-room ; 1 was standing on the 
street. 

(. Who was in the buggy at the time?—A. Him and his son Tom. 

Q. From what direction did the thirty men come, referred to in your 
testimony on page 12, and who was at the head of them; what time did 
they come into Hamburgh; where did they go, and what did they do ?— 
A. I do not know. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Perhaps he don’t know what particular part of the 
testimony there is referred to. 

Mr. MERRIMON. He says, “ I saw about thirty of these men come in, 
but I did not get scared yet.” Now, I want you to tell from what direce- 
tion the thirty men came.—A. They came from in the direction of Edge- 
field. 

@. Who was at the head of them ?—A. I don’t recollect who was at 
the head of them. 

(. Cannot you say who was the captain, for they seemed to have 
captains and lieutenants?—A. No, sir; I can’t. 

(). The leader did not strike you sufficiently to make you think who 
he was?—A. No, sir. 

(). What time did they come into Hamburgh?—A. I guess between 
two and three o’clock. 

(). Where did they go, and what did they do?—A. When I first seen 
them they were assembled down about the first shop, down by George 
Damwm’s store, and they went from there round to where they were to 
hold court at, where I was to appear at court. After awhile they got 
more numerous; there was plenty of them there; they was just all 
over the streets. 

q. You say further that ‘at half past two o’clock I reckon that there 
was one hundred men in the town of Hamburgh, all armed, some with 
pistols and some with guns also.” Where dia they come from—what 
direction did they come from 1—A. I could not tell you; they came 
from all directions. 

(). How close were you to them and how were they armed ?—A. They 
were then coming around where I was and all through the town—that 
is, they weren’t exactly where I was, but off a little piece from me, and 
I could see them. 

(q. You say the white men were “ getting drunk.” Who was drunk ? 
name some of them.—A. Well, I don’t know—of course, they all looked 
to me like they had got very near drunk. 
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Q.*Cannot you name some of them ?—A. I know a man by the name 
of Bill Morgan. He appeared as if he was drunk. He cut one of the 
members of the council with a switch—rapped him over the shoulders 
with i5 two or three times. 

(. Do you know where they got their liquor ?—A. They was going 
in Nunberger’s store, and Davis’s store, and Coger’s store. 

(). Were those drinking places ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say ‘They were going to kill every God damned nigger in 
Hamburgh that day.” I want to know who said this ?—A. It was said 
by so many I can’t remember. 

Q. Mention a few.—A. I heard Bill Morgan say so. I heard Mackey 
Merriweather say they were going to kill “every God damned nigger 
that there was in Hamburgh, and then he was going to try the women 
and children, and after he bad got through with them he should go 
up awhile and try Old Jesus Ckrist.”. He made use of that expression 
about ten feet of me. 

@. About what time of day was it when you had the conversation’ 
with P. R. Rivers, referred to you on page.14 of your testimony ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Read the testimony. 

“So, hearing all this, 1 went down to Judge Rivers’s house and told 
him, said I, ‘Judge Rivers, I can’t appear before your court to-day, for 
1 teel that you are unable and your court is unabie to protect my life, 
and I believe my life to be unsafe; I am willing that you should go to 
work, and draw up a bond that you think proper, and I am willing to 
give bond to a higher court, where I think my life will be safe.’ ” 

@. What time of day was it that you had this conversation with 
Rivers ?—A. Well, as near as [ can come at it now, I think it was about 
half past 3 o’clock ; it might have been sooner—a little earlier. 

(. Did not Mr. Sparnick come to you, after a conversation with Gen- 
eral Butler; and, if so, what did Mr. Sparnick state as coming from 
General Butler ?—A. Well, I cannot give the exact words now, but it 
was something in this way: I think he said that General Butler had 
had a Gonversation with him, and he wanted to see officers of the com- 
pany that he brought there as counsel for Rh. J. Butler, or he wanted tosee 
or intended to see R. J. Butler righted; something in that way ; and be- 
for he got there aman by the name of Sam Sparnick came to him and 
talked about something. I agreed to go and see General Butler, pro- 
vided he would meet me. He said that he wanted to see me at George 
Damm’s store. I told him that I could not meet him there at George 
Damin’s store, but I was willing to see him, and would meet him at the 
house of 8S. P. Spencer, or anywhere else he could name away from those 
men who were armed, because I believed they were drunk, and I be- 
lieved if I attempted to go through I would be shot. 

@. Did Mr. Sparnick go to General Butler, and suggest that the 
matters in dispute could be settled?—A. He did; that is, he left me 
to go. 

@. What did General Butler say ?—A. He came back and told me 
that General Butler had agreed to meet me at Davis's. 

(). Did you go according to agreement to Spencer’s house?—A. I had 
never put my coat on; I had come from work without my coat on, and 
I wanted to go home and put it on, and I sent word to General Butler 
I would go right off immediately to meet him; I started, and just as I 
got near Spencer’s house I met General Butler in a buggy. He did 
not speak to me ; he went around the street, and came on up to Rivers’s 
house and hallooed to some one, I think it was Mr. Sparnick, and told 
him to tell Rivers that the time had arrived for the court to meet, and 
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he was going on around to the court. He did not speak; he did not 
say anything to me at all, but passed right on by me. 

@. Did you not make two or three engagements to see him and did 
not go to see him ?—A. I made two or three offers to see him and he 
did not accept of any of them. I could not see him when he did not 
accept of them. 

(). You say, ‘* I went to the door and I saw a great crowd down at this 
place, all armed men, and they were drunk.” What place do you refer 
to; how many men were there, and how were they armed, and who was 
drunk ?—A. Well, now, I could not tell you, there was so many drunk. 

(Q. What place did you refer to?—A. This was it. I reckon, what 
you are speaking of, trying to get at, was when he sent for me to go to 
the council-chamber to see him, and I went out in the street and I 
looked around that way, and these men was cursing and getting excited, 
and the way they looked to me was like they were all drunk; they 
might not have had a drink of liquor in them; I did not see them. 

(. Did Spencer and Sparnick report to you that there was a crowd of 
armed drunken men; that they would advise you to keep yourself out 
of sight?—-A. They did advise me to go and see General Butler. 

(). What did they say about the armed men ?7—A. I do not remember 
now exactly what they did say; I know what I said. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You can state what you said.—A. I said this: I told them that L 
was willing to meet him whether the other officers were willing to meet 
him or no, but if I met him I guessed that would settle the matter. All 
I wanted him was to meet me somewhere where it might be safe for me, 
or, if he would send the men away from him, I would meet him at the 
place he designated for meeting, and sent him word to that effect. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. You say in one place of the testimony, “Mr. Butler, in fact, did 
not go to Spencer’s house ;” do you know he did not go?—A. When | 
started to go to get my coat to go to meet him, he came out of George 
Damm’s store and got into his buggy, and Sam. Spencer’s house was 
there in the adjoining lot, and he did not stop to speak to me, but he 
came on around in his buggy. 

@. How long after you promised to go to Sam. Spencer’s before you 
went ?—A. I don’ t think 

Q. Did not Sam. Spencer promise to come back and let you know 
whether General Butler would meet you there ?—A. He did. 

(). How far is it from Damm’s store, Spencer’s house ?—A. It is in 
adjoining lots. 

Q. That does not give the distance; a few steps or many steps ?—A. 
A few steps, I suppose ; about twenty-five or thir ty steps from Damm’s 
store over to Sam. Spencer’s. 

@. Did General Butler leave Mr. Damm/’s store until the hour ap- 
pointed for the trial before Rivers, until after he had waited for you for 
half an hour or more?—A. When he left Damm’s store he came by 
Rivers’s house and told Mr. Sparnick that the time had arrived to meet 
at the office and he was going on there. The time had not arrived; it 
was not time, because I had been summoned to meet at Judge Rivers’s 
office at half past 4 o’clock, and when he was coming around the corner 
it was within about three or four minutes, as near as I can come at it, 
when the clock in Augusta struck four. 

Q. The question I “put to you is whether he did not wait half an 
hour ?—A. Wait where half an hour ? 
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Q. After the time he agreed to meet you at Spencer’s?—A. He did 


~ not, sir. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Wait for what? 

Mr. Merrimon. For him to go to Spencer’s house. You say at 
another place in your testimony, ‘‘ General Butler came back from the 
court and sent word for me to meet him at the council-chamber ?”—A. 
Yes, sir; he did. 

@. Who invited General Butler from the court around to the council- 
chamber ?—A. I guess he invited himself; nobody invited him as I 
knows of. 

(. Did not Sam. Spencer, in the court, ask General Butler to suspend 
the trialif he wanted the matter to be settled, and did not General 
Butler express a perfect willingness to suspend the trial if there could 
be peaceable solution of the difficulty ?—A. I heard so. 

@. And suggested that Spencer make a request to the court to sus- 
pend, and did not Spencer speak to the court to suspend, and did not 
the justice adjourn the court for ten minutes upon Spencer’s motion 7— 
A. 1 do not know about it. 

(). Well, what did you hear about it?—A. I heard he did—I don’t 
know whether it was so. 

@. Did Gardner, the intendent of the town, come in and invite Gen- 
eral Butler to a conversation with you in the council-chamber 7—A. IL 
don’t know, sir; I heard of that, too. 

Q. Did you go?—A. I did. 

@. Did General Butler go?—A. I don’t know; I did not see him—I 
did not see him down there. I know after he came from the court he 
sent for me to meet him at the council-chamber, and I refused to go in 
the same terms that I have already stated. 

. How long did he wait for you?—A. I don’t know. 

@. Did you appear before Rivers on the evening of the 8th of July, 
either in person or by counsel ?—A. At his oftice—at the place of the 
trial? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. I did so. 

(). Who was your lawyer ?—A. I had none. 

Q. What was Henry Sparnick doing in Hamburgh that day, and where 
does he live?—A. He lives in Aiken; he was in Hamburgh in some 
business between him and Schiller, and. John 8S. Sims, of Hamburgh. I 
think in printing; they had a kind of little printing company, and they 
had been for two or three days in that matter. 

@. What was he doing in Hamburgh on the 5th of July, Sparnick ?— 
A. That was about the same thing, I learned; I don’t know. 

Q. Is he not a republican politician 7?—A. He is arepublican; I don’t 
know much about his being a politician. 

Q. Does he make speeches and teach the people politically 7—A. I 
think he did a few years ago. He has not iately, to my knowledge. 

Q. When General Butler went to Augusta, how did he come; who 
went with him, and when did he return?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know 
who went with him. 

Q. Did you see him go?—A. I saw him. I was there, but I don’t rec- 
ollect whether anybody was in the buggy with him or no. 

Q. Was that on the 8th of July ?—A. On the 8th of July. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Well, how did he go ?—A. In a buggy. 
Q. How did he come back, and at what time ?—A. I did not see him 
when he came back. 
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Q. What time did he go?—A. Well, now, I judge it was about five 
o’clock or half past five o’clock. 

Q. What time did he come back ?—A. I didn’t see him when he came 
back; I saw him in Hamburgh a short time afterward. 

Q. Well, how long?—A. Well, L suppose it. was—probably it was 
half an hour. 

Q. How did he come back; in the buggy ?—A. I don’t know; I did not 
see him come back. 

@. But when you saw him after he came back was he in a buggy, or 
how was he?—A. No, sir; when I seen him again he was on horseback. 
~ Q. Was he armed ?—A. I do not know; I did not see any arms. 

(). Who went toward Augusta to meet General Butler, and what did 
they go for ?—A. I don’t know; I only heard that there was a commit- 
tee—— 

q. What did he do on his return?—A. When I see General Butler 
again—in fact, after he came back from Augusta, there was another con- 
ference committee from Butler in conversation with him. They said that 
General Butler said he would give me fifteen minutes or five, I disre- 
member which now, to give up the guns, to surrender the guns of my 
company. Isent General Butler word back that the guns belonged to 
the State, and I was responsible for those guns, and if any lawful officer 
would come to me and demand those guus, I willingly would give them 
to him, but I was not willing to give them to him, and I could not do 
so; that he had noright to them; that he was a private citizen like any 
other man; and I do suppose more than about five minutes after that 
committee left me before—well, at five or ten minutes after they lef¢ 
me—General Butler was also in the act of arranging his men around the 
different parts of the town like he wanted them, and it was not long 
before the firing commenced. 

Q. Let me ask you what you mean by his arranging bis men ?—A,. 
Well, I mean this: he was placing them in squads in different places. 

Q. How; issuing orders?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How close were you to him ?—A. I was up on the top of my drill- 
room lcoking at him. 

@. Did you see him give orders 7—A. I was too far off to hear what 
he said, but I saw him point his finger in different directions, and as he 
pointed his finger they took position where he pointed. 

Q. You did not hear him issue any orders at all?—A. Not at that 
time. 

Q. Well, did you at any time ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. What orders did you hear him give?—A. I heard him at one time 
tell a squad of men to go down to an abutment of the N. ©. C. Railroad 
and take their places down there, and at another time I heard him give 
orders that there was about fifteen or twenty-five horses right in front 
of the drill-room, anit for them to go and take their stand here by the 
stables across the street; and they did so. 

Q. What time was that?—A. It was near six o’clock, as near as I 
could judge. 

Q. Do you remember the names of any of the men that he ordered ?— 
aL do: 

(. Who were they ?—A. I did not hear him eall them by name, but 
I knowed some of the men that went to these places; I knowed Minnie 
[Mackey| Merriweather—I believe his name was; I always called him 
so—and I knowed a man named Henry Getzen, and I knowed a man 
by the name of Gus Reese, and others | did not know; I might have 
known, but I did not take no notice. . 
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Q. Where did the intendant of the town have a conversation with 
General Butler, referred to in your testimony, about removing the 
women and children, and about surrendering the arms and officers to 
him, and who was present at the conversation 2—A. Well, 1 don’t ex- 
actly know where the conversation was, but I know the intendant of the 
town came to me after that and told me about it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 

Q. That is all you know about it ?—A. That is all I know about it. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: | 


(). You did not hear it yourself at all ?—A. No, sir, I did not hear it. 

(). Who is the intendant of the town ?—A. A man named Jobn Gard- 
ner, I suppose in Hambargh. 

Q. Is he now the intendant ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. He said nothing to you about surrendering the arms or removing 
the women at all?—A. Who? Gardner? 

{). No, General Butler?—A. No, sir; he never did have a word to say 
to me at all. 

@. Did not General Butler suggest to Gardner, the intendant of the 
town, the advisability of having the arms shipped to Governor Cham- 
berlain to store in the arsenal, where they belonged ?—A. I don’t know, 
sir. 

Q. You did not hear of it ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was it reported to you that he did?—A. I heard that there was 
some such talk. I heard this: that he made an offer to General Rivers, if 
I surrendered the arms, that he would give bonds for them; that is what 
IT heard. I don’t know anything about it. 

@. Did you hear it suggested that he would give bonds, with the best 
of security, that the arms should be safely delivered to Governor Cham- 
berlain 2—A. I heard so. 

@. Did General Butler demand the guns?—A. Hedid. In his message 
to me he demanded the guns. 

Q. Now, did not he suggest that course rather than demand it ?—A. 
He demanded it; said that they had to have them. 

q. Did he say ‘that to you?7—A. No; Rivers offered to General Butler 
that he would take the guns avd box them up and send them to Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain himself; that he had no right to turn them over to 
him, (Butler;) and General Butler told him, ‘‘ Damn General Chamber- 
_jain;” that he cared nothing for General Chamberlain ; that he was there 
as General Butler, and he demanded them guns, and intended to have 
them. 

@. Did you hear that?—A. No, sir; I am just telling you what report 
was delivered to me by 

@. Well, did you hear it ?—A. I told you I didn’t hear it. 

@. Who reported that to you?7—A. General Rivers himself told me 
so. He came to me on a committee bringing a message from General 
Butler. 

_ Q. Did General Rivers tell you that General Butler had suggested 
this course as the solution of the troubles ?—A. He told what I have 
told you. 

Q@. I put that question to you; just answer it, yes or no.—A. No, SIL ; 
he did not tell me that he suggested it; he told” me that he demanded 
the guns; that isthe way that it got to me. 

Q. Did not Rivers, Gardner, and Sparnick all advise you not to give 
up the guns upon any condition, and did not you send word to Rivers 
that you intended to fight ?— AS I did not. 
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. Did they advise you not to give up the guns ?—A. No, sir; I will 
as? you, if you want me to tell, what I said to General Rivers about the 
guns. 

Mr. CAMERON. You can tell it— A. General Rivers only came to me 
once, and that was on the last committee that came to me, and told me 
what General Butler had said to him. I said to General livers, ‘‘ You 
are the major-general of the militia of this division, isp’t you?” And he 
said, “Yes.” I says, *‘ Now here, I am willing to do this, while I believe 
under the law I have no right to give up the guns to you, but you, be- 
ing the general of militia, I will give you these guns to keep if you will 
take them, and take my chances.” He says to me, ‘*‘ I have no right to 
take those guns out of your hands; the law dves not give me any such 
a right, and [am not going to demand them. You can do just as you 
please. I want the thing to be settled if it is possible, but I don’t de- 
mand them.” I says, If you don’t demand the guns, and if you don’t 
tuke them, I don’t intend to give them up to General Butler. sd 

@. Did you say you intended to figbt ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t say any- 
thing of the kind, that I intended to fight. JI didn’t tell anybody L in- 
tended to fight. 

(. When and where, and in whose presence, did the conversation be- 
tween General Butler and the intendent of the town occur in reference 
to General Butler’s guaranteeing the safety of the town, as related by 
you in your testimony ?—A. I heard it in tbe presence of Sam Picksley, 
I think, and some one else, I don’t exactly recollect. 

@. Where was it ?—A. I don’t know where it was. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You did not hear it yourself at all?—A. I did. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Where did your conversation with Rivers occur ?—A. In our drill- 
room. 

(. You were then in the drill-room ?—A. Yes, sir; I was in the drill- 
room, and he called me out, and the conversation taken place between 
me and him in my bed-room. 

@. What time was that ?—A. That was, I think, near about six o’clock. 

@. How do you remember so accurately these various conversa: 
tions; did you write them down ?—A. I did not. 

Q. Were you very much excited ?—A. 1 was not; I never was. 

Q. Perfectly cool?—A. I was, sir. I was not excited the whole night 
through. 

@. By whom did you send the note to General Butler, mentioned in 
your testimony ?—A. Well, I don’t recollect now; it was some commit- 
tee, but I don’t remember who it was exactly that I sent it by. 

Q. Who wrote it, and when and where was it written ?—A. It was 
written in the drill-room. 

Q. Well, who wrote it ?—A. I written it myself, sir. 

Q. When ?—A. That evening. 

@. What time in the evening ?—A. Well, I guess it was near 6 o’clock. 

(. Do you know whether General Butler received the note or not ?— 
A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. To whom were you responsible for the guns ?—-A. I was responsi- 
ble to the colonel. 

. To the colonel of the regiment ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Where was he ?—A. I don’t know where he was. I sent for him 
two or three times, but he did not come to me. 

(). Did he live in Hamburgh ?—A. He did. 


, 
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Q. Did you offer to give the guns up to him 7?—A. I said I would give 
them up to any lawful officers. Coming down to the facts under the 
law, he had no right todemand them, but I was willing to give them to 
him to keep any blood from being shed. 

Q. Did you hear Attaway tell one Thomas, or anybody, to shoot the 
Butlers when they came out of Rivers’s office, and that he would give 
the signal ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You did not hear that at all?—A. No, sir. 

@. Who was with General Butler when, as you say in your testimony, 
he was placing his men; was he on foot, mounted, or in a buggy 7—A. 
He was on a horse, sir, accompanied by A. P. Butler. 

(). Who were the horsemen being placed by him; did you know any 
of them ?—A. I might have known a few of them. I could not recol- 
lect now. I was not paying any attention to them; I was paying atten- 
tion to General Butler, because when I found that General Butler was 
in town—I teli you the truth, I didn’t think really that there would be 
any fuss, because I thought he was too high-toned a man to go to any 
such a thing, to stoop that low. | 

@. Do you not know that his relations to the colored people in his 
county were of the most friendly character ?—A. I don’t know that; I 
know it was of the most bitterest character. 

@. You know just the reverse ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

@. Why, then, did you expect that be would have done otherwise than 
he did that day 7?—A. I will tell you my reasons fer it: While he might 
have been bitter in a political way, I didn’t think he would get dow so 
low as to go to work to kill people for nothing. 

(. Did you see him kill anybody ?—A. I didn’t; I heard General 
Butler say he killed some of them. 

@. You heard him say so?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When and where ?—A. I will tell you exactly when it was, about 
half past one o’clock, I reckon. I guess it was about half past one 
o’clock Wednesday night. In getting out I was surrounded, and all the 
men that were with me. I succeeded in getting out and in getting all 
the men out all clear, and there was some of the men hid, and I knew 
that they hid somewhere in the square; and after they started I thought 
if they got them they will kiil them, and after I got the men that were 
with me up near the railroad and placed them in an ambush one side of 
a little branch, I did not think that they would ever get down that far. 
I then told them to remain there and I would go back if I got off and 
did not get killed, and I would go to look for these other men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. That you have testified to in your direct.examination. Go to the 
point when you heard him say that—A. I came back and got sur- 
rounded; went up-stairs in Mr. Rawls, the postmaster’s, house. 
They had the dead-ring just below me; there was some men they had down 
in the dead-ring ; there was some white men there discussing about kill- 
ing him ; one said it was not worth while to kill all these men; I don’t 
know who the man was, but they called for General Butler, and at this 
time General Butler came around there on his horse, and had been 
standing there for fifteen or twenty minutes, and he said to these men, 
“You put your hounds out and bring all these sons of bitches in,” and 
whoever it was that they wanted to kill they walked up and asked 
young Butler about it, and General Butler said, ‘‘Take the son of 2 
bitch out and kill him.” 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. What time was that?—A. That was between three and four 
o’clock in the morning. That was the time they killed this man. 





| 


Q. You place the time now as between three and four o’clock in the © 


morning ?—A. I think it was. 

(). How close were you to General Butler 7—A. I don’t suppose Iwas 
more than about ee -five feet from him—looking right at him. 

(. Was it light ?—A. The moon was shining bright as day almost. 

Q, You know him eal ?—A. Ido. 

(). What do you mean by saying that you heard -him say that he 


killed a man ?—A, I never did say that. I said I heard him say to kill ° 


some men. 

@. You heard him give that order 7?—A. I heard him give that or- 
der. 

Q. That was between three ad four o’clock i in the morning 7—A. That 

was between three and four o’clock. 

(Q. Did General Butler have any command in Hamburgh; and, if so, 
what was it, and by what authority was he in command ? 

The WITNESS. How do you mean ? 

Q. Did he have any command of men, of a company, or regiment 7— 
A. Everybody that you could hear say anything most that night, 
they said they were doing such and such a thing by General Batlev’s 
order. 

Q. That is all you know abont it? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You do not mean to ask him whether he had any 
legal authority ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes; all he knows about it. 

The Witness. Any legal authority ? 

Mr. MrrRrimon. Yes. 

The WityEss. I do not think he had any such authority. I do not 
know. 

@. You say at one place, after describing that he had some eight 
hundred men stationed at different points, ‘‘ IIe had men placed all 
around and up on the hill, about five or six handred yards, maybe a 
- little more. I could see him placing men all around town.” What hill 
was referred to in that part of your testimony on which General Butler 
placed the men all around ?—A, On part of Scholt’s Hill. 

Q. How far is that from the river ?—A. About a quarter of a mile, I 
guess. It might not have been quite a quarter. 

A. Is not Hamburgh located on the river-bank ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there not an unbroken level for half a mile from the river 
before reaching any hill?—A. I do not think it was half a mile. I 


think about a quarter of a mile. I don’t think you could make it a half 


mile. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : : 
Q. It is Scholt’s Hill any way, is it?—A. Yes, sir. You can stand on 
the top of the drill-room and look all around. 
By Mr. MERRIM™ON: 
@. How far is the drill-room from the river ?—A. About seventy-five 
yards. 
@. Who fired the first gun that was fired, and at what time was it 
fired ?—A. The first gun? I didn’t see the man fire it. It was a signal- 
gun. I taken it to be a signal gun down the river-bank a piece. 1 saw 


the smoke of it, but I didn’t see the man; and with that the guns com-. 
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menced firing from the abutment of the railroad. The first man that 
fired after the signal-gun was Henry Getzue; I saw him; 1 stopped and 
kept looking at him. 

(. Do you swear now that the negroes did not fire the first gun ?— 
A. Ido; and I would swear to it till I was as small as a pea if it was 
required. 

q. Where were you standing when you say the signal-gun fired, 
and where was the party who fired it?—A. I was standing in the hall 
that lead from my sitting-room in my house looking right out of the 
window. 

@. Where was the party who fired it?—A. At the abutment of the 
railroad; the first abutment. They was placed behind a rocky pier 
there, and Henry Getzue walked out and fired the first gun from that 
aubutment. 

@. How many guns did your men fire, and what kind of guns and 
ammunition did you have?—A. Well, I guess about half an hour after 
all the windows in the front of the buildings in the drill-room was shot 
out. After that there was a gun fired from the drillroom. We com- 
menced firing from the drill-room. 

@. How long after the white men had been firing did you fire?— 
A. About half an hour. 

@. What were the men doing in the drill-room 7—A. Standing right 
between the windows, just like this window is here. [Pointing.] 

@. How many men did you have there?—A. There were thirty-eight 
men in the drill-room; about twenty-four of the men in there belonged 
to the company. Some men there had no guns. They had come up 
there to get out of the way. 

@. Would they not have been safer to have gone from the town ?— 
A. They couldn’t get out of town, for they had the town surrounded, 
and they wouldn’t let anybody come in or go out of the town. 

@. What kind of guns did you have?—A. We had what is called the 
thumb-loading breech-loader. 

@. What kind of ammunition did you have?—A. Cartridges. 

(). Dd you fire towards the city of Augusta; and if so, did any of 
your shots go into that city ?—A. Ido not know. We did not fire many 
guns from the building at all. We didn’t see any use of it. I do not 
think there was more than six rounds fired from the building. We did | 
not see any chance to fire. The men would stand behind the rocks,where 
they were protected, and you couldn’t get a chance to fire at them. The 
men staid around Rawles’s bailding, and behind it, and we couldn’t see 
them. 

(. Well, they could fire at you?—A. Of course they could. As fast 
as ope could empty his gun sixteen times, he would step out of the way, 
and another one would come from behind the abutment and fire. We 
had no chance to fire. 

(. Could you not see him when he would fire?—A. Isaw one man 
fire just as he came out and we fired once or twice, and we found we 
couldn’t hit him. 

@. How many rounds did you fire?—A. About six rounds. 

@. Six roundsfor each ?—No, sir; no more than six in all. 

. Do you know whether you killed any white men ?—A. I do not 
know whether we did or not. I know there was some killed, but I don’t 
know who killed them. 

_ Q. How many white men were killed?—A. Well, they say there 

was one killed. i 
Q. Did your men fire from the windows and from the top of the drill- 
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room ?—A. I say there was but six guns fired from the building—t 
think one or two of them probably from the top of the building. 

@. How long had you known Mackey Merriweather at that time ?— 
A. Well, I had seen him several times there at Hamburgh, and I had 
seen him probably three or four times in Augusta. I hadn’t much 
acquaintance with him; I knew him when I seen him. 

@. Could you see behind the abutment of that bridge ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You could not?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know when Merriweather was killed ?—A. He was killed 
before dark. They had been firing on us; they commenced firing on 
us justabout six o’clock, and they fired until about half an hour before 
there was a gun fired from our building at all—fully half an hour, if 
not more. 

Q. Did you see him fall?—A. I did not. Isaw bim put his hand 
up to his head, but I did not see him fall. He fell behind the abut- 
ments of the bridge. 

Q. You say in onepart of your testimony that you were familiar with 
the voice of Col. A. P. Butler ?—A. Iam. 

Q. How many times had you heard his voice, and when and where ?— 
A. [heard it generally all through the night. 

Q. But before that time?—A. Before what time ? 

@. Before that evening, the evening of the 8th?—A. He was in 
Hamburgh constantly, and every time he came in Hamburgh he is just 
like making a stump-speech or something another; all the time talk- 
ing and prevailing with the colored people. 

Q. Ishe a noisy man ?—A. Heis no very noisy man, but he always 
come there, and he always wanted to be speaking a piece—coming there 
speaking to the colored people and talking loud talk, justlike you know 
some people can talk. Sometimes he would have two or three around 
him, and he was saying to them that his way was right; the demo- 
crats were right, and he was going on from time to time that way. 

Q. You have heard him speak repeatedly to crowds?—A. Yes, sir; 
prevailing with them from time to time. 

(). You Say in your testimony that you tore up some lumber and made 
a ladder ?—A. I did. 

Q. How did you make it?—A. I made it with nails. 

Q. Did you have tools ?—A. I was a carpenter by trade. I had a 
splendid lot of tools in my house; over five hundred dollars’ worth of 
tools. 

Q. How long was the ladder ?—A. I guess about sixteen or seventeen 
feet long. 

Q. Did you not in fact have the ladder in readiness to scale the walls 
that night ?—A. I did not. 

Q. You swear vou did not 7—A. I did not. 

@. How many men came out of the building with you ?—A. Well, they 
all went out of the building before I did; I was the last man went out 
of the building. 

Q. Did you or your men continue to fire your guns after you came 
out 2—A. Well, when I come out I never did have but fourteen men, 
and we had to fire or die, one. 

-Q. Well, you continued to fire after you came out ?—A. After we got 
out away on the street we fought our way out till we got out. 

Q. How long did you continue to fire?—A. I suppose, I reckon we 
fired pretty rapidly for about an hour or two ; not right after one another, 
but once and awhile, you know. 


| 
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Q. You say that they were all scared; were you scared ?—A. I wasn’t 
scared; I never was scared. | 

(). Can you say where the three hundred men came from of whom you 
speak in your testimony ?—A. I do not know where they came from, sir. 
Judging them as near as I can, I think there was over three hundred, 
and I think there was nearer four hundred than anything else. 

q. Where did they come from ?—A. After dark I could hear them 
coming across the bridge from Augusta, yelling, whooping, and hollo- 
ing. I heard them when they brought the cannon across the bridge. 

@. How many Augusta men were over there ?—A. I couldn’t say, but 
there was lots of them there. 

@. What sort of a class of men were they ?—A. They was all classes. 

(. You say in one place in your testimony that you got up the rail- 
road-trestle.—A. I went as far as the railroad-trestle once. 

@. Where did Jim Cook come from when you saw him; what did he 
have in his hands?—A. I guess you mean when he got shot; is that 
what you are talking about? That is about the onus time I could give 
any answer about him at all. 

(). I will put the question again. Where did Jim Cook come from 
when you first saw him, and what did he have in his hands? Where 
were the men standing whom you say shot him? Now state first where 
he came from.—A. I do not know exactly where he came from. 

Q. Where did you first see him?—-A. The first time I seed him he was 
passing around a little corn-field—a garden, at least, a pretty large gar- 
den ; corn growing in it. 

@. What did he have in his hand?—A. I don’t remember of his having 
anything in his hand. 

Q. You do not know whether he had any gun or not ?—A. I don’t re- 
member. 

(. Where were the men standing whom you say shot him?—A. They 
were standing outside in the street. I have been trying to think of the 
street. Iam ashamed of myself that I don’t know the name of the street, 
and I can’t think of it, but it was a street in the rear of the buildings of 
the front street—right in the trestle of the Charattee and Columbia Rail- 
road. They were standing near the trestle, in the same street, and he 
jumped over the fence, and they holloed to him to halt, and they sur- 
rounded him. 

Q. And they shot him?—A. And they shot him. | 

Q. Did he take his shoes off to go down the ladder ?—A. He didn’t 
have any shoes on; he had his boots on. 

Q. Did he take them off?—A. I don’t know. 

(. Did the men generally take their shoes off, or boots, to go down 
the ladder ?—A. They had no cause to do so. I didn’t take mine off. 

Q. You say the corn made a shade. How could you see the men in 
=e Street if the corn made a shade?—A. There wan’t no corn in the | 
street. : 

Q. You said the corn made a shade, so as in some measure to obscure 
pe sight?—A. Why, I could see the men that were in the street. I 

ew two of them, and in fact, to make me certain of them, I knew their 
voices well, and heard them talking to him. I was close to the fence, 
and I heard them talking to him. I went up close to the fence when he 
was shot. 

Q. Is the fence inclosing the corn-patch a high, close fence?—A, A 
tolerable high fence. 

Q. A close one ?—A. No, sir; it is not a.close fence. 1 got up on 
one of the blocks, and of course I had an opportunity to see them. 

S C VOL I—d 


Q. How old is Bill Morgan, and what sort of a man is he?—A. I de- 
clare I don’t know, but I have seen the man a good many times. You 
asked me what sort of a man he is? 

Q. Yes, sir; what sort of aman; what sort of an appearance ?7—A. I 
dou’t know. 

@. Where is he from ?—A. I think from the direction of Edgefield 
somewhere. i 

Q. How old is he?—A. I judge about: twenty-five; not avery old-look- 
ing man at all. He was shot the same evening himself. 

(. Was he armed; and, if so, with what ?—A. He was armed with a 
gun—one of the militia.guns, whatever it was. 

WITNESS. Who was? 

Q. This man Morgan.—A. Morgan? he had, I think, a sixteen-shooter. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Morgan was a white man, was he?—A. He was awhite man. He 
was shot the same night; somebody shot him. 

Q. How many shots were fired at him, and how long did he live?—A. 
I do not know, just now, who did the firing, but I think, though, he was 
killed instantly. There was some four or five shots fired at bim. 

Q. Did he have a gun in his hands and ammunition on his person ?— 
A. He had no gun, to my knowledge. 

Q. Any ammunition on his person ?—A. Not to my knowledge. He 
might have had a pistol or two. He always toted a pistol. He was 
town-marshal. 

(). How far were you from Henry Getzen and Bill Morgan when they 
had that conversation that you have referred to in your testimony ?—A. 
I was not very far from them. Ido not know. I wasn’t over twelve or 
fifteen steps; it may have been more or less. 

(. How many times was he shot ?—A. It seems to rhe I heard the re- 
port of four or five guns. There were four or five men there. I heard 
Getzen call and tell him, “ You are a God-damned son of a bitch; I am 
going to shoot you.” Bill Morgan said something about their arresting 
him and carrying him before the counsel, and he had to pay a fine of 
five dollars, some time previous to that, and that they were going to get 
their satisfaction out of him that night. 

Q. It was a matter of revenge, then, to kill him?—A. I suppose so, 
from their conversation. 

Q. Did Jim Cook have on shoes or boots ?—A. He had on boots; he 
was a man that hardly ever wore shoes. 

Q. What kind of a watch did he have?—A. I don’t know; I know 
what kind ofa watch he generally wore; he wore a silver watch, with 
open face—a very pretty thing. 

Q. Did Cook have more than one watch?—A. He had two or three 
watches, so I don’t know which watch he had on. 

@. Describe how high the trestle was.—A. I think it was. about, as ~ 
near as I can judge of it—I have never measured it—probably eight or 
ten feet high. 

Q. The corn growing under it?—A. Yes, sir; the corn was growing 
under it—not growing exactly under the trestle, but in the same Jot that 
the trestle ran through. 

@. Close to the trestle?—A. Yes, sir; very close to the trestle. 

Q. Where were you located ?—A. I was stopping down jn the garden. 
I had saw some men before me, and they was going in that direction, 
and went close to the fence. Whilst I was there Cook ran across this 
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garden and jumped over the fence. I was very close to the fence, and. 
T could look through the fence and see the men. 

Q. Where did Cook fall?—A. He fell very near that trestle—just 
below it. 

Q. Did he seale the fence or go through it?—A. He went over the 
fence; there was no gate for him to go through. 

Q. Explain how you went from the corn-patch to Schiller’s house, and 
how you avoided the crowd of men you saw come in, and where you 
were standing when they were breaking up the things, and where was 
Schiller.—A. I do not know where Schiller was; I know nothing about 
him. I did not see Schiller that night. 

@. Well, describe how you got to Schiller’s house.—A. I went back 
right through the same way I come. I come up back towards the 
drill-room in that direction, [indicating,] and got over the fence into 
Schiller’s yard, and went between his kitchen and the fence up in the 
yard; there was where I was standing when they broke up my things. 

@. When did Schiller leave his house?—A. I do not know, sir; I 
couldn’t tell you; I never seen Schiller that night. 

@. How could you recognize R. J. Butler in the dark ?—A. It was 
not dark; the moon was shining as bright as you ever seen it, [reckon ; 
it looked to me like it was day, because there was fighting. 

@. Where was Moses Parks shot ?—A. Right at Davis Lipfield’s, a 
little way from there. 

@. Was there not a high, close fence between you and where he was 
shot in the street ?—A. I saw R. J. Butler shoot him as he went through 
the gate. 

@. You saw that?—A. I was just looking right at him as I am look- 
ing at you. : 

4). Which street was the crowd in where you saw General Butler at 
his headquarters ?—A. On the front street, next the river. © 

@. How could you see from the back of the house into the street. 
when the back of the house opened into the garden or corn-patch ?—A. 
It did not open into any corn-patch. Up to Mr. Rolls’s the house sets 
right in the corner, like here is one street, [describing] on paper, and 
the house stands here. 

Q. Look at that diagram and see if that describes it, [showing a 
diagram to witness.|—A. Here is Rolls’s house, which stands right in 
that corner; here is one street, and here is the back part of Rolls’s 
house ; it fronts on this street, on this cross-street ; and here is the back 
part of Rolls’s house; and here comes in another street running down, 
the way the Savannah River is; here was the piazza on the back part 
of the house, parallel with the street; and right here in this corner next 
to the street, in this piazza, I was standing, and the crowd was all 
assembled around me. 

Q. Where was the crowd shooting ?—A. Right down at this corner, 
right alongside of this street, and some in the short street bere; but 
General Butler stood right here in this street, the street running down 
parallel with Savannah River—the front street—and he was standing 
right here; there was a few mulberry or China trees standing here, and 
there is where the crowd was; there the headquarters was, and I was 
right up over them. I was in the piazza, standing looking at them. 

Q. Being in the piazza, how could you see all along up and down the 
trestle?—A. No, sir; I couldn’t see up and down that trestle. This 
plazza was inclosed on the end that come parallel with this street here, 
and it had one panel of the blind broken out, and I could look out down 
through that down on the crowd. 
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Q. Where were the thousand men from to whom you refer in one 
place in your testimony?—A. I couldn’t tell you where they were from. 

Q. You say, “I was on the back street, and here came along another 
street; right on this street I suppose there was over a thousand men ; 
they had their headquarters there, and General M. C. Butler was among 
that crowd.”—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not know where they came from ?—A. No, sir; they would 
go off and come in all the time, and go in and out. 

Q. Were not men all through Rolls’s house guarding it?—A. If there 
was, I didn’t know. They wasn’t in that part where I was; if they had 
been I wouldn’t have been here now. 

*Q. How did you escape them ?—A. I don’t know; I just went through 
somehow. Sometimes they were as close to me as you is. 

Q. Were those men in the house when you was standing on the 
piazza ?—A. They were not. 

Q. Couldn’t you hear them in the house?--A. I could not. There 
wa/n’t no one in the house. 

Q. Are you sure of that 7—A. I judged so from this, that Mrs. Rolls 
locked up the house and went over the river. I saw her lock the house 
and put the key in her pocket, and she went over the river. 

Q. If they had gone in the house they could have found you in the 
piazza ?—A. They might. I didn’t hear nobody there, and another 
thing, I know they was not in the house for two reasons: First was 
that Mrs. Rolls locked up the house and put the key in her pocket, and 
next was that there was a man staid in the house. Dick Johnson lived 
in that same house, and he went in the house and they locked him up in 
- there. He was there all night. 

Q. Where was the ‘ dead-ring ” that you refer to in your testimony ?— 
A. Right down that street that runs parallel with the Savannah River. 

Q. How far from Rolls’s house?—A. No distance. I could stand and 
look right down there. 

Q. From the piazza you was in?—-A. Yes, sir; from the piazza I was 
in to where they killed these men. They killed them out there, down 
next to the railroad. Who shot them I don’t know; I could hear the 
guns though. 

Q. In one place you say every time they came in General Butler would 
say, ‘* Good, boys; God damn it! turn your hounds loose and bring the 
last one in. 7A, Yes, Sir. 

Q. To whom did General Batlen address this remark ?—A. I don’t 
know. very time they would come in with a colored man he would 
say that. 

(. How did you know it was his voice?—A. I was looking right at 
him when he would say so. 

@. You say, on that same page, ‘‘And some would try to describe 
what sort of a man I was—a man with side-whiskers and mustache—and 
some would roll up their sleeves and write it on their cuffs. One man 
wrote down my description on the bosom of his shirt, and said, ‘We'll 
have him to-day.’” Name some of the parties who did this. —A. I 
soudn't name them, sir. I didn’t know them. I know I seen a man 

oO it 

(). How could they see to write at night, and how could you see them 
write?—A. I could have wrote as good a letter that night as I could to- 
day, if I could write at all. 

Q. Well, how could you see them?—A. I had nothing to do but to 
look right down at them; I was not more than twelve or thirteen steps 
away from him. 
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Q. Is not Rolls’s house surrounded by thick shade-trees?—A. Yes ; 
there are some shade-trees around it. 

Q. Well, many or few?—A. Well, not very many, sir; very few. I 
don’t think there was more than two or three at the outside. 

Q. Were they covered with leaves at that time ?—A. Some of them 
was, and one was about half dead, and it probably had leaves on it, but 
it didn’t prevent me from seeing them. 

Q. How far were you from what you call the “‘dead-ring 2A. I don’t 
know; I suppose I wasn’t more than fifty or seventy-five yards from it. 

Q. Where did you say General Butler moved his headquarters to _— 
A. I disremember now; I might think of it after a while when you call! 
my attention to it. I know he moved them two or three times that 
night. His headquarters was once in Davis Lepfield’s house; I reckon 
probably that that was the time you was speaking of. That was during 
the time that there was shooting going on so; and after the firing 
ceased he moved down to this corner. (Indicating on diagram.) 

Q. You say at one place in your testimony, “ Some would say we will 
g° around to Davis’s store and there we will find General Butler ?”—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. “‘ And then he says, ‘ We'll do just as he says.’ Some of the men 
would say we had better kill all, because if we don’t they will give tes- 
timony against us some day to come ?”—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. “So they had got to wrangling among themselves ?”—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now name some of the parties who used these expressions.—A. 
There was one man that I didn’t know. ‘There was one man that I know 
him well, and I have been trying to think of his name ever since this 
committee has been here. I think if any credit is resorted to anybody 
for the safety of his life, it was him, sir. He was from Augusta, and 
I wish I could give his name. He was the one that after he couldn’t 
get them to do as he wanted to, he told them, “ It is the better way to 
do to have a court-martial, and whatever that court-martial said then 
to agree to it.” 

Q. Now, give the names of some of the parties that said so.—aA. az 
don’t know their names. 

Q. Can’t you mention the name of any one ?—A. I don’t know that I 
could, just now. It has been so long the parties’ names has gone out of 
my mind. There was a heap of things in my mind to think of. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. But you heard that said by some of the crowd, ‘‘ Go down to see 
General Butler 2?” 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. But you can’t remember a single man’s name 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who suggested the court-martial that should settle the wrangling ? 
—A. This was the man that lived in Georgia; I can’t think of his name. 
I knew him but slightly. 

Q. You say in one place, ‘They took the men off across the South 
Carolina Railroad, by that corn-field there, and shot them.” How far is 
Ralls’s house, where you were, to the South Carolina Railroad ?—A. I 
never saw them when they shot them, sir; I saw the place where they 
were shot at. That is what I heard; | do not know. 

Q. How far is that from Ralls’s house ?—A. I reckon it is about three 
hundred yards; may be not quite so far; may be about two hundred. 

Q. From what direction did General Butler come when you say, “ He 
come around there once?”—A. Well, when I seen General Butler, I 
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heard some of the men first come up and say that General Butler was 
come, and 


Q. What time was that ?—A. That was about—I don’t know. It was, 
may be, about between two and three o’clock. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That was while you were up there in Ralls’s piazza?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMoN: 

Q. In the morning ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. On the morning of the night?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did he go ?—A. Then he sat and staid there a good while, 
a long while, and then went off, and I never seen him no more till about 
time for them to break up. 

Q. To whom did he speak ?—-A. I do not know who he was talking to. 

@. Can you name some of the parties?—A. No, sir. It is not possi- 
ble for me to name men in such a crowd as that. 

@. What time was Attaway taken prisoner and where ?—A. Well, I 
do not know when. He was taken out up the square somewhere. I 
have heard where he was taken there; but I don’t know of my own 
knowledge. 

Q. Who was this found fault with General Butler for not having them 
all killed ?—A. A good many of them. | 

(). Mention one or two of them.—A. I did not know them, sir. They 
were down in the crowd, and I heard some cursing General Butler. 
They said he had them ali brought there, and they had got the niggers. 
Now he wouldn’t kill them, and they would give evidence against them. 
It was a general thing among them. There was one fellow I can recol- 
lect that expressed himself about General Butler to a crowd in that way ; 
and he was so poor he couldn’t hardly get bread to eat. It was a fellow 
named Jack Vanderbilt. He lived right there in Hamburgh. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How did he express himself ?—A. Well, why I got to know it was 
him was this way. Him and another little fellow—a boy about. twelve 
or thirteen years old. He said to this boy, ‘ Let’s go up in this piazza 
and lay down and go to sleep.” Well, I was up there, and while he 
was standing there he was talking about General Butler had captured 
a whole lot of niggers, and, God damn it, he ought to kill the last one 
of them, for if he didn’t do that, they would be up there to vote against 
us, and be there to give testimony against us; and then he kept on try- 
ing to get this boy to come up in the piazza and go to sleep; and, finally, 
this boy wouldn’t go. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Was it a white boy or a black boy ?—A. A white boy. The boy 
said he didn’t want to go. He wanted to go and spit on them niggers 
some more in the “ dead-ring,” and finally they didn’t come. I don’t 
suppose I would have taken so much notice of him but I was up there, | 
and if they had come up there they would have found me there. ] 

Q. You say some of the negroes were taken across the river; what 
time was that ?—A. I don’t know what time that was; I only know about 
what I heard. 

Q. Well, fix the time as near as you can, when you heard it.—A. They 
had taken them out of the ring. I don’t know exactly what time they | 
taken them across there. I think, however, about twelve or one o’clock. | 
I heard a young man by the name of Charles Cunnican say they had 
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carried Frank Robinson over the river, and they carried somebody else 
over the river. He called the name Cut I[ don’t know now who it was. 
There was some two or three they took out of the ring and carried over 
the river. Hecame up in the crowd and said so. 

Q. You say “about two months before the fourth of July Harrison 
Butler, one of R. J. Butler’s sons, was in conversation one morning 
with me, and John Thomas, Press Williams, John Bird, and if I mis- 
take not, a man by the name of S. B. Picksley, told me that the demo- 
erats had made it up in their own minds, and they had gone all over the 
State, and also had about thirty men from Texas and Mississippi to come 
in this State, and they were feeding them.” In whose presence and 
when and where did you have that conversation with Harrison Butler ?— 
A. It was these same men you have named, and more, but I can’t recol- 
lect them all. I don’t recollect what month it was, or what day of the 
month. 

Q. All these men were together ?—A. Yes, sir. Iam not certain that 
Picksley was there, but I think he was there. 

Q. Is Picksley a white man or a colored man?—A. He is a colored 
man. 

Q. What is the name of the boy with R. J. Butler, that you referred 
to in your testimony ?—A. Joe Robinson. 

Q. Who told you that they whipped him ?—A. R. J. Butler told me 
so himself. He told me here on the day of the trial here at the court- 
house that he saw I had a boy there, and I told him that he was a 
minor, under age, and that he didn’t belong to the company ; that the 
drum-major of the company had that boy in his drum-corps practicing, 
and that he didn’t belong to the company. I had nothing to do with 
him, and he said, “‘ By God!” 

Q. Did he tell you himself that he whipped him ?—A. Yes, sir; he 
did. 

Q. You say after that “I received a note. The note was destroyed 
when all my papers were destroyed. I received a letter with my name, 
specifying a dozen or two different names that was in the vicinity of 
Hamburgh that had to be killed, and I was sure to be killed.” State the 
contents of that letter as near as you can; what was the character of 
the handwriting, and if dated, the post-mark; and, if so, when and 
where ?—A. I got the letter out of the office. I do not know the hand- 
writing. 

Q. Was it a good one or a bad one ?—A. It was a good handwriting. 

@. Was it dated ?—A. Yes, sir; it was dated. 

@. When?—A. I couldn’t recollect now when it was dated 

Q. Where? From what point ?—A. There was no name signed to it. 

Q. But from what point did it purport to have been written 7—A. 
Well, it had South Carolina on it. 

Q. But had no other place named ?—A. No, sir; it did not. 

Q. What were the contents of it?—A. It named myself and some 
other men that had to be killed, and a good many men’s names now that 
I can’t think of: 

@. Who were the men in Augusta who wanted to kill you, that you 
mention in one place in your testimony ? 

The Wirngess. Who were in Augusta ? 

Mr. MERRoOWON. Yes. 

The WitnEss. I can’t recollect now. 

Q. You say a great deal here on that page; you go on to describe the 
Speeches, what was said by various democrats for a week or month be- 
fore the 4th of July, and the day before the 4th of July, that they were 
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certain that they were going to carry the State, and they would kill all — 
the republican niggers?—A. That was generally told me, sir. 

@. Who were the men in Augusta that wanted to kill the negroes ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY to Mr. Merrimon. Does it say anything on that 
page about the men in Augusta ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Why not read it, then ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I will. It seems that the witness had been answer- 
ing a leading question that should not have been put to him. ‘It was 
the whole talk all the time, you could just hear it all the time, ‘ By God, ~ 
we'll carry South Carolina; about the time we kill four or five hundred 
more, we will scare the rest. You could hear them say, ‘ This is only 
the beginning of it; we have got to have South Carolina; we have got 
to go through ; the State has got to be democratic; the white man has 
got to rule ; this is a white man’s government.’ Politics was used all 
night long, all the time. Even in the evening before it begun, you 
could hear ‘We are going to redeem South Carolina to-day.’ You could 
hear them singing it on the streets, ‘This is the beginning of the redemp- 
tion of South Carolina.’” 

Q. Who said that? Just give us a few of them.—A. I heard that 
said frequently by different men. I have heard Henry Getzen say these 
words; I have heard Tom Butler say them; I have heard old man R. 
J. Butler say so; I have heard other men about Edgefield, in that direc- 
tion, who would come up there in Hamburgh. I couldn’t tell you all, 
but almost every white man who came in Hamburgh would have some- 
thing of that kind to say. They seemed to have taken that place as a 
starting-point, because a large part of the officers in Hamburgh were 
colored. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(- Now, on the night of the trouble, or in the afternoon and night of 
the trouble, this was said by the crowd, as I understand ?—A. Yes; all 
among the crowd. 

@. You could not designate who said it?—A. No, sir; I could not 
designate them. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Name some of the colored people in Hamburgh who had to lay out 
in the woods.—A. Well, I couldn’t name hardly who it was that didn’t 
have to lay out in the woods. 

Q. You can name a few of them if there were so many.—A. I could 
go on and name a great many of them by taking time: Sam. Spencer 
for one, myself, Sam. Picksley, Lieutenant Carteledge, Charlie Wilker- 
son, Andrew Jenkins and Charlie Griffin, Andrew Griffin and Archie 
Grifiin, George Williams, Dan. Martin, Adams Matison, and all of them; 
I couldn’t tell you all of them. I tell you we have laid out time and 
time again. 

@. Who said that the law run out every one hundred years, and there 
was no law now ?—A. Harrison Butler said that. 

@. Who was the governor of South Carolina at the time when this 
conversation took place ?—A. Daniel H. Chamberlain. 

Q. What political party did he belong to ?—A. The republican. 

Q. What was the politics of the political party that cout the 
affairs of South Carolina at that time ? 

The Wi1TNESS. What do you mean ? 

Q. What party controlled affairs in South Carolina ?7—A. The repub- 
lican, generally. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 

q. That is, you mean to say the republican party had the State gov- 
ernment ?—A. Yes, sir; I don’t know whether they control the govern- 
ment very much. It don’t look as though anybody was controlling it; 
they was doing as they pleased. Willis Harris was frequently down in 
Hamburgh, and was one of the men who used to make use of the ex- 
pression that there was no law, and Chamberlain couldn’t control him- 
self. He was a justice of the peace, and he said if anybody saved the 
lives of niggers they would have to appeal to the democratic party. 

@. He was a white man?—A. Yes, sir; a white man, and a magis- 
trate also. 

By Mr. MERRIMoN: 

@. You say you had notices of a threatening character addressed to 
you, received from time to time. Where are the notes to which you 
refer, and can you procure them ?—A. I can’t, for everything I had was 
destroyed. 

(. Have you had any since that time?—A. No, sir. 

@. What were the contents of these notes?—A. Well, telling me to 
go out of the State, ‘‘ Better go away,” and all such as that. 

@. Do you know who wrote them ?—A. No, sir; Ido not. If I had 
known them I would have had them up before the law. 

Q. You say that you haven’t made five cents since the Hamburgh riot. 
Why is that ?—A. It is for this reason, because there is nowhere I can 
go to work, because there’s threats made against me, as a general 
thing, by different men, and I am just afraid to go anywhere to go to 
work. 

@. Couldn’t you work in this city ? 

The WiTNEsS. In what city—here ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The WITNESS. Well, but I don’t live in this city. 

@. Well, you could work here, though. You are a carpenter ?—A. I 
am a carpenter, but I come here once or twice and I staid here two or 
three weeks to get work, and there was so little going on that I couldn’t 
get anything. My general place I used to work at was in Augusta. I 
carried on a shop over there. My place of business was over there, and 
it was more than I dared to do, was to go over on that side since the 
8th of July. 

Q. Have you any property ?—A. Yes, sir; I have some property. 

@. Where is it?—A. In Georgia. 

@. How much ?—A. It is not very much. 

Q. What is it worth ?—A. I reckon it is worth seven or eight hundred 
dollars. I have got more property than that, too. 

Q. Did you ever sign anybody’s bond in Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. I have 
got property in Georgia, about seven or eight hundred dollars’ worth of 
property in Georgia. I have some property in Nashville, Tenn. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Is it real estate ?—A. Yes, sir; real estate. I used to live up there 
since the war. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Where is it situated in Nashville?—A. Near Murfreesborough. 

(). Murfreesborough is one town and Nashville is another.—A. I know, 
but I am talking about in Tennessee, and it is between Nashville and 
Murfreesborough, in the country like, right in the vicinity of Nashville. 

Q. How far from Nashville ?—A. Not far, 
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Q. Well, how much land do you own there?—A. Well, l own between— 
I reckon it would be worth about—well, I could sell it for about two or 
three thousand dollars. 

(). How many acres are there ?7—A. Five hundred acres. 

(). Whose land does it join?—A. It joins some of the land of two or 
three colored men. It isa tract of land that joins land that colored 
men bought. It used to belong to a.man by the name of Bate Moore, 
that we bought it of. 

@. Whose land does it join ? 

WITNESS. Whose land do it join ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

WITNESS. Well, it joins—let me see, I forget the man’s name, now. It 
joins some land of Mrs. Green, a widow. One part of it joins the land 
of James Johnson, a colored man. 

Q. Is it situated north or south of Nashville?—A. I think it is more 
north than south. 

Q. On which side of the Cumberland River is it?—A. I think it is 
this side of the Cumberland River. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. The side toward Murfreesborough ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Have you ever signed anybody’s bond in Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir; a 
bond for five hundred dollars, in Aiken. 

Q. Whose was it?—A. A man by the name of Henry Williamson. 

Q. What was the amount of it ?—A. The bond was two thousand dol- 
lars, I believe ; I signed five hundred dollars for my part. 

@. Did you make an affidavit as to what you were worth; and, if So, 
what did you say you were worth ?—A. I don’t know; I didn’t make no 
affidavit ; the commissioner asked me what | was worth, and I told him 
I was worth about two thousand dollars, I guess, or more. 

Q. What were you worth when you moved from Georgia, and who 
moved you ?—A. Well, some draymen moved me, I don’t know who it 
was moved me now; I don’t recollect. 

(. You say in one place, toward the last of your testimony, that you 
heard the expression generally, that they were going to kill out all the 
radicals, and all those that didn’t vote the democratic ticket they would 
kill—who said that ?—A. Well, I don’t recollect; I conldn’t tell you. 

Q. Name some of the men.—A. I don’t recollect any particular man. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Except what you have given before?—A. Except what I have 
given before. 

- By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. What is Henry Getzen’s age?—A. I don’t know, sir; I think 
Henry Getzen may be about somewhere about twenty-six or twenty- 
seven years old. 

@. Do you know that he has ever been in any affray—killed anybody 
or wounded anybody ?—A. I know he killed Jim Cook. I know he was 
the one that shot at him when he fell. 

Q. Well, apart from that, is he a violent young man?—A. He bears 
that reputation. 1 

Q. That is his common reputation, that he is a violent man ?—A, — 
Yes, sir. 

Q. A bad man ?—A. Yes, sir; he bears that reputation. 
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Q. Did you ever know him to have a fight with any person?—A. I 
have known him to shoot at people. 

@. Name some person that he shot at.—A. I know he shot at aman 
by the name of Charlie Turns since the Hamburgh riot. 

@. A white man or black man ?—A. A colored man. 

@. Where was that?—A. In the town of Hamburgh. 

@. Whom did you ever know him to strike or beat ?—A. I have known 
him to beat several people, at different times, I do not know exactly 
when, about there on his place. 

(. Was it there on his plantation; men he had there to work for him? 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Name some of them?—A. He knocked a man by the name of 
Pompey Pinckney, I think, once or twice. There is two or three men 
that I have heard he whipped and kicked them. I do not know the 
men, I am not personally acquainted with them. 

@. Where is the letter you showed to the district attorney 7?—A. I 
didn’t show the letter to the district attorney here, that came from me 
wife. 

@. Can you produce it?—A. Well, I could produce it very easily by 
sending to Ramburgh for it. 

@. Well, why won’t you produce it?—A. Well, simply for this reason; 
you ask me why won’t I? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. | 

The Witness. I could produce it if you want it, could send there for it. 
It is a very easy matter to send for it. I loaned a young man that was 
a witness here before you, Harry Mays, the satchel and it was in it, to 
carry some things home when he left here. It only said that he shot 
at him last Sunday night, i think was a week ago, him and a man by 
the name of Winkles. 

@. You say on page 59 of your testimony, “‘ but since they have been 
expecting to go on here I showed the district attorney a letter to-day that 
was received from there yesterday morning by Harry Mays. He shot the 
second time at a man named Charlie Ferris, a blacksmith.” I want that 
letter produced.—A. Well, I will tell you about the second time—about 
a week after. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You are testifying to what you do not know personally ?—A. Only 
what has been heard. I saw a letter wrote to Charlie Griffin, by Push 
Griffin, from Hamburgh, that Getzen fired at Turns; Turns also returned 
the fire. And since that time there has been another letter come here. 
I showed the letter to Mr. Corbin. There was two letters come to me, 
one from my wife, she mentioned it, and it was also mentioned in Mays’ 
letter. I read the letter for Mays, but I think the letter I showed to 
District Attorney Corbin, I think it was from Mays’ wife, that had more 
about it than my letter had. I showed it to Mr. Corbin and he read it. 

Q. Can you produce the letters and will you not do it ?—A. Well, of 
course the letters—I suppose—the one I showed to Mr. Corbin was to 
Mays from Mays’ wife. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That you do not control ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. But you can produce the one you do control ?—A. Yes, sir; I ex- 
pect to go home to-night and I will send the letter to you if you want it. 
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Q. Are you not afraid to go home ?—A. I am actually afraid, but my 
wife is sick and I want to get to try and see her. 

@. Did you ever lead an attack, in a crowd, upon United States sol- 
diers, in Augusta, Georgia, in 1867?—A. No, sir; I didn’t never lead no 
crowd. | 

Q. Did you participate in any riot, at that time or since?—A. I never 
did participate in no riot. I can tell you all that, if you want to know. 
I reckon somebody told you about it. There was once some colored 
men, I think by the name of Isaac Jefferson, and a lot more of men— 
John Barnes, and several men; I cannot call the names of all of them 
now. They said that the soldiers had bothered them a good deal, and 
they got to fighting among the soldiers and run them into a bar-room; 
and a crowd of men was arrested, and being arrested, I being captain of 
a company in Augusta at that time, my name was called. I was sent 
for. I was not arrested; I was sent for. I was told that my name had 
been called, and I went down to see the oflicer about it. He said that 
my name had been called. He just told me that I would have to give 
bonds for my appearance. He had three men in a dunger, I[ think they 
called it. And Idid give a bond, and a man by the name of James 
Gardner, and another gentleman, in Augusta, stood my bond. The 
trial come off, and I proved myself clear of it. I didn’t have anything 
to do with it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What officer was this?—A. I think his name was Captain White. 
Q. He was a United States officer? 

The WITNESS. You mean the one I went to? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir. 

The WITNESS. I think it was Captain White. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You were not in the riotons transaction at all?—A. No, sir. 

@. Had nothing to do with it?—A. I had nothing more to do with it 
than you had. 

@. How did they happen to arrest you for it?—A. They didn’t arrest 
me. I heard my name was called, and I went down; and this officer 
said, “To prove it clear, you had better give bonds;” and I went right 
to James T. Gardner, and he went down and stood my bond—one of the 
prominentest citizens of Augusta. 

@. Were you present at the re-organization of your company under the 
amended militia law of this State?—A. You mean the last time that 
they had an election? 

@. Yes; you know that the companies were all reorganized, and they 
had to reorganize in a certain time or they had to be disbanded and sur- 
render their arms. Were you present at the time, and was your com- 
pany so reorganized ?—A. That was before I belonged to the company ; 
that was when they came into the Nineteenth Regiment. 

(@. How it was organized, and how many men were in it, you do not 
know ?—A. No, sir; Ido not. I have seen the books of it since. 

(). Where are the books ?—A. The books were there; that is all I 
know about it. 

Q. At Hamburgh?—A. At Hamburgh. 

(). They are there now ?—A. Yes, sir; or ought to be. 

@. Whether it was regularly reorganized, you do not know ?—A. Ido 
not know. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. I will ask you, captain, to give the names of each of the Butlers 
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who were at Hamburgh on the 8th of July.—A. R. J. Butler, Harrison 
Butler, Thomas Butler, M. C. Butler—— 

@. Harrison Butler and Thomas Butler are sons of R. J. Butler 7?—A, 
Yes, sir. 

(. How far does R. J. Butler res:de from Hamburgh ?—A. It is proba- 
bly half a mile; near about that. 

@. How far does Harrison Butler reside from Hamburgh ?—A. Well, I 
think he resides about, maybe, a mile and a half; maybe two miles. 
Press Butler, which was there, he is a son of A. P. Butler; John But- 
ler, too, was there, a son of A.P. Butler, lthink. That’s about all I can 
remember of them. 

Q. Was A. P. Butler there?—A. He was. 

@. Where does he reside?—A. About ten miles from Hamburgh. 

q. Where do his two sons, whose names you have mentioned, reside ? 
—A. Well, I do not know, exactly; I don’t know whether they live with 
him or somewhere else; I know where he lives. 

@. Where does M. OC. Butler reside ?—A. I think he lives in Edge- 
field now, at this time. I think he did then. I think he was living in 
the village at that time, since bis house was burned up. 

@. Do you know whether any of the Butlers whose names you have 
mentioned, except M. C. Butler, are lawyers, practising ?—A. No, sir; 
I do not know that any of them are lawyers, with the exception of M. 
C. Butler. 

Q. What command did M. C. Butler hold in the militia at that time? 
—A. None at all, that I know of; I don’t think he did. 

Q. Did he state to any of your messengers, so far as you know, what 
authority he had for demanding, or suggesting, that the arms be given 
up to him?7—A. None at all, that I have heard. I sent word back to 
him that he was only a private citizen, like any other private citizen, 
and I couldn’t give him the arms. He sent word to me that he appeared 
there as attorney for KR. J. Butler. That was the first message I got 
from him. 

Q. What was this man Melling doing at the court?—A. Well, he was 
just there. I-don’t know what his business was, particularly. 

Q. Was he armed ?—A. I do not know. He might have been armed. 
I don’t recollect now whether he was or not. 

Q. You may state whether any of the white men who were at the 
court were armed.—A. Getzen was, Tom Butler was, Harrison Butler 
was, also; he had a sixteen-shooter in the buggy; and old man Butler 
had a pistol, and pistols also lay in his buggy. In fact, that was the way 
he generally traveled, all the time, with two or three pistols i in his buggy. 

Q. How near to the ‘‘ dead-ring” did you see M. C. Butler at any time? 
—A. Well, as near as I could see him—I couldn’t say if he went to the 
“dead-ring ;” I couldn’t see him. 

@. How near to it did you see him ?—A. I see him within about 
_ twenty-five steps of it. 
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CoLumBIA, 8S. C., December 16, 1876. 
S. PicksLEy (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where is the place of your residence ?—Answer. Hamburgh, 
8. 0., Aiken County. 
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Q. Were you residing there last July, at the time of the apes: 
there ?—A. I was, sir. 

Q. That is your home now ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present at what took place there out of the violence com- 
mitted there at that time, if there was any ?—A. On the fourth, do you 
mean ? 

Q. On the eighth, was it not?—A. Yes, sir; on the eighth that the 
riot took place. 

@. Were you there on the fourth ?—A. Yes, sir; a portion of the day. 
I was in Aiken the front part of the day, and about four o’clock I re- 
turned to Hamburgh. 

Q. Well, sir, did you see anything which took place there between the 
colored company there and the white people or any number of white 
people?—A. Well, I was about 300 yards from there, but I was not 
close enough to hear what took place between Mr. Henry Getzen a9 
Thomas Butler and Captain Adams. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You can state what you saw from where you were.—A. Yes, sir; 
I would like to state, after I came from Aiken and got off the train, 
Adams had his company in the drill-room, Sibley’s Building, as they 
call it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This was on the fourth?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose he wanted to 
turn out with the company, and he told the members he wanted to turn 
out and see how they would drill, and so on. I was a member of the 
company. AS we came out we saw a great number of men on the 
street; but there was no trouble upon what was called Market street. 
It is right on the river, away up near where Mr. Storkes used to live. 
Mr. Butler lives up there, on the hill. His boys generally drive through 
there with their buggy. The road is about midway of the street all the 
way up from the market clear up to the head of the street. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Does it run up and down the river ?—A. Yes, sir. When I came 
from Aiken I was sitting out on one side of the street looking at the 
company drill, and while I was sitting there, in front of Henderson’s door, 
-a colored man, this Tom Butler and Henry Getzen drove up in a buggy, 
and there was several colored men went there; and he was talking to 
them, and the company was drilling over next "to the river; and they 
was sitting there in the buggy and talking and looking at them drilling. 
After a time he turned his horse around and went back down the street, 
I guess to some stores. I was not watching him, and was not thinking 
of any difficulty, and so when they came back the company had gone as 
far as Mrs. Storke’s, and was coming back with arms across their shoul- 
ders, and abreast four deep, and taken spaces four steps across the 
street; and he drove up right across the road, and I seen him halt, and 
I seed the marshals run up in that way. Some one said that Mr. Get- 
zen was trying to have a difficulty with the company, and finally I saw 
the company open and they drove through; but what was passing there 
I don’t know. Iwas not present. I could see them, though. I saw 
the Aiken company. That is about all I know that took place that day. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You know nothing of the local proceedings had before the justice 
growing out of that, I suppose ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you ever sce any part of the transaction of the 8th of 
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July ?—A. Yes, sir; Rivers was the trial-justice who issued the summons 
for the captains and lieutenants of the company, and the time that he 
appointed for the court to meet—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know this, now, of your own knowledge?—A. Yes, sir; I 
was there myself. The time he appointed for the court to meet was at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. State, if you know, before you go on, what he issued the summonses 
for; how he came to issue them. You seem to know something about 
it—_A. Well, I just know by what he says, so far as issuing the sum- 
mons. I went down to see him, and he said that Mr. Butler came and 
made complaint against the company for halting his son-in-law and son 
in the street and obstructing the highways. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Do you think it right for him to tell what Mr. Rivers 
said ? 

Mr. CAMERON. It is really impossible to hold the witness down to 
what is legal evidence in an investigation of this character. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. These are merely preliminary matters. I don’t 
care for myself to go into the legal principles with this witness. 

The WITNEsSs. As I was going on to say, he said Mr. Butler had made 
complaintagainst the company, and he did not know exactly how to decide, 
and so he sent out the summons. He didn’t have them arrested; he 
just summonsed them to meet there with Mr. Butler, Mr. M. C., General 
Butler, as he is called; he came there to see after the case for Mr. Robert 
Butler, and the officers of the company would not agree to the court on 
account of there being so many men there with arms. 

@. How many armed men were there there?—A. Between one hun- 
dred and ninety and two hundred. 

(). All armed?—A. Armed men. All of them was not at the court. 
I guess there was ten to fifteen all the time at the court; but after Mr. 
Butler found out the officers would not come, Mr. Rivers appointed a 
committee—Spencer, Simms, Edwards, Jefferson, and Picksley, and Joe 
Thomas, I believe, if I mistake not—to go and confer with Mr. Butler. 
We had learned that he said he had to have the arms, or else he would 
put the town in ashes; some such a remark as that. 

@. That is, the arms of the colored company were demanded ?—A. 
Yes, sir; he said that he wanted the arms from the company. I didn’t 
go myself; Spencer went, and Jefferson, to see Mr. Butler; and he said 
that they were to meet at the council chamber; that he thought he could 
perfect some arrangements to keep them from having further difficulty. 
We thought we could get the officers to go down there and confer with 
Mr. Butler, and perhaps settle it without any difficulty. But so many 
men were riding backward and forward on the street with guns, and 
seemed to be very angry, and the officers wouldn’t risk themselves on 
the street; and Mr. Butler, in going round, first went to the court and 
then back to the council chamber, and could not get the officers to meet, 
so he went on across the river to Augusta. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Which Butler?—A. M. ©. Butler. He crossed the river to Au- 
gusta, and Rivers told me and Simms and Edwards to go there and 
meet Mr. Butler, and tell him that we had got the officers in the notion 
to meet him, provided he would only take four of his men with him and 
meet the officers of the company and four of their men. Well, he agreed 
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to do that; but when we went back the officers declined; said that 
they did not care to risk themselves out that way ; these men would follow 
Mr. Butler up, and I met him on the bridge, Simms and Edwards. 

Q. General Butler?—A. Yes, sir; coming back from Augusta. 

(Q. Who were coming with him?—A. There was some one with him ; 
I think Mr. Harrison Butler; but I am not positive on that point. He 
says, ‘‘ What is it?” and I told him the officers said they would not ~ 
meet him now. He said, ‘‘ Well, by God, I have made two or three 
appointments, and you all have failed to meet me every time; so Il am 
getting tired of fooling around with you in that way.” So he went on, 
and I went on back, too, and I told Rivers what he said, and Rivers 
came out on the street, and then he went home himself, Rivers did. . I 
went with him, and that was the last time we met; and I went with him 
on Mercer street, and we stood there for a while on Mercer street. 
Rivers, Jefferson, Thomas, Spencer, and myself stood there a while and 
talked, I guess, between ten and fifteen minutes. 

Q. Talked with General Butler?—A. Yes, sir; and several fellows 
commenced riding up there, and the colored people commenced: gather- 
ing there, and he told them that he didn’t want them there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Who were these persons riding up there, white or colored people? 
—A. White people. Rivers told them that he would do this: as he 
could not get the guns, that he would box the guns up, and notify the 
governor of the State. General Butler remarked to Rivers that he was 
not here to dictate for Chamberlain; he was here as General Butler. 
We talked on, and Rivers said, ‘* Well, I don’t know what to do about it. 
it seems that the officers won’t meet, and that they won’t agree to give 
up their guns.” He says, ‘* Will you do this, general? Suppose I get 
the officers to give the guns up, will you guarantee the lives of the people 
of the town?” He says, “It is owing to how they apologize to Mr. 
Butler for how they treated his sons on the 4th.” By that time I 
walked back to crowd, back the colored people, and kept them from 
crowding around there. I saw the people were getting pretty thick. 
There was some had sixteen-shooters, and some had one kind of guns,, 
some another, and others pistols. I went back down the street to 
Mr. Cogle’s store, and when I got down there Rivers came down 
there, and told me to go to the drill-room and see if I could not 
get the officers to meet General Butler. When I got there, old Mr. 
Robert Butler and his son Harrison was standing there with pistols 
in his hands. I passed close to them, and they told me to halt, and 
I halted; and he asked me where I was going to. I told them I was 
going to the drill-room; and he asked me for what purpose; and 
I told them General Rivers had sent me to see if I could not get the 
officers to come down and see Mr. Butler; and they said: “It is too late 
now; the line is drawn; you might just as well get away from here 
now;” and they had their pistols in their hand and pointed toward 
me. Iwalked on back down the street I guess some one hundred yards, 
and by that time I heard a volley of firing on the river-bank. Just as 
soon as that firing commenced, they commenced firing right in the 
street. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Who?—A. Mr. Robert Butler and Mr. Harrison Butler. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. The volley came from whom ?—A. White people. 
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Q. Did the colored people around there have any arms ?—A. No, sir; 
there was two men—three men was trying to get to the drill-room then. 
They was on the other side of the street going up when I was coming 
down. I heard Harrison Butler say to them, **See here, boys, there 
are the God damn sons of bitches; there they are.” And they com- 
menced taking the arms from them, and the boys dodged on one side 
of the street in a yard. I got out of the street then, and did not go 
out until next morning. 

@. You don’t know any of the particulars after that?—A. No, sir; 
only what hollowing I could hear. I was up in the piazza, 10 or 15 feet 
from the ground, and I could see the light where they were burning. 
They came to the house where I was, and I had to go down and get be- 
hind the fence, and I got over inside Mr. George Damm’s yard, with 
some five or six others. 

@. While these things were going on, was anything said about 
politics; about carrying the State for anybody ?—A. No, sir; not that 
I know of. I don’t think there was, sir. If there was I didn’t hear 
of it. 

@. And that is all you know on that particular case ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know anything about these rifle companies, any of them ; 
What they are? Have you seen any of them ?—A. I don’t know any- 
thing about them, only I have seen them with their guns going around. 
They very frequently carry their guns on theirshoulders passing through 
the town. 

@. Do you know anything of the occurrence at Ellenton on the 16th 
of September ?—A. Well, there was a riot at Ellenton about between 
the 15th and the 20th or 21st of September. There was a riot down 
there, and there was companies of men passing backward and forward 
through Hamburgh there. 

(. Did you see any of them?—A. Yes, sir; I saw two companies 
passing over there. 

(. Did you have any conversation with anybody as to there being any 
intention of killing colored people, or leading colored people, about that 
time ?—A. No, sir; not with any of the company. 

@. Well, with any one?—A. Not just at that time; but when the fight- 
ing took place at Hamburgh, probably a month before, one of the Butlers 
had a conversation with me in Hamburgh. I believe it was on Sunday. 
He told me what was going to happen. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Which Butler was that?—A. Harrison Butler. 
Q. He is the son of R. G. Butler?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Well, goon. What was it he told you?—A. He told me there 
was a man called Texas Jack, who said Jim Cook, the marshal, had 
been arresting white men around there; and he says, “‘ The first thing 
you know, Jim Cook will be killed.” 

_Q. This was the same Jim Cook that was killed afterward?—A. Yes, 
sir. He said, “ The first thing you know he would be killed; and prob- 
ably others around there.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was it said that?—A. Mr. Harrison Butler. He is a man 
that talks a great deal. I don’t pay much attention to him, as he is 
always going on and talking so much. I thought he was talking to hear 
himself talk. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Did he say why they were going to be killed?—A. He said Jim 
Cook had arrested a great many white men around there since he had 
been marshal, and they had got tired of him, and so on. 

(. Do you know a man by name of John Glarrington, or some such 
name as that?—A. Yes, sir; I know him. 

(). Did he tell you anything on these subjects, or did you hear him 
say anything ?—A. As I before stated, I saw these two companies pass- 
ing through there—that is, they said they were going to Ellenton. Mr. 
Glarrington told me so. He came down from up in that neighborhood, 
and told me that there would be a company of from between three and five 


hundred men through there that night. I forget what day it was exactly, 


but somewheres betw een the fifteenth and nineteenth of September. He 


told me there would be between three and five hundred men throngh. 


there, and the people must stay out of the streets; if we didn’t interfere 
with them they would not interfere with us; if we would stay in our 
houses and not be on the street, he said they would go through peace- 
ably. 

@. Did you see any companies go through?—A. Yes, sir; but that 
company that we had reference to I don’t think came through there; I 
think they went by the way of Horse Creek. 

@. Was this just previous to the Ellenton massacre ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Do you know what company it was that did go through, and who 
was in command of it?—A. Yes, sir; the two men that was leading 
the company ; I knew them both. 


Q. Who were they ?—A. One was Gus White and the other was Wil-. 


liam Bowler. 

Q. Did Glarrington tell you where they were going ?—A. Yes, sir. 
I am not positive whether he told me that they were going to Elleuton 
or not; but he said they would be through there. Of course, I didi’t 
ask him many questions about it, because times was—— 

(. Did he say what business they were going on ?—A. He said they 
were going down to where there was fighting. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who said that 7—A. Ben Glarrington. 


Q. Who is he ?—A. A white man that lives up there in the Edgefield — 


settlement. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 





(. Did Harrison Butler say anything to any of them? Did you notice | 


whether they had any conversation with him ?—A. That was when the 
company was coming down, Mr. Glarrington told me that. But two or 
three days after that, this same company that Gus White and Bill Bow- 
ler was in command of, they came back through Hamburgh—the same 
company——and they stopped to Mr. Davis’s corner, right where I did 
business at, buying cotton. I was standing in the door and he went 
in—— 

(). That was after the massacre at Ellenton?—A. Yes, sir; after the 
massacre. They all had dispersed themselves and was going home, and: 


he told the company who was there drinking in the street—he said, 


‘ One-half of you go to Davis’s for breakfast, and the other half to my 
house; breakfast is prepared there tur you.” 

Q@. Abuut how many men of them were there of that company ?—A, 
There was between twenty and twenty-five of that company. 

@. Do you know whether they did go to those houses on that istiea 
tion 2—A. I really don’t know, sir. They went in that direction. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Mr. Picksley, how old are you?—A. I am about twenty-eight years 
old; very nearly. 

@. Are you a native of this State?—A. Yes, sir, 

. Born in the neighborhood of Hamburgh ?—A. I was born at Edge- 
field village. 

(. What are your politics?—A. I am a republican. 

@. How long have you been so?—A. All my life; ever since I knew 
anything about politics. 

@. Have you held any office ?—A. Yes, sir. I have been a warden 
for two years in Hamburgh. 

Q. A warden ?—A. Yes. sir; of the town. 

Q. That is a town office ?—A. Yes, sir; a town office. . 

@. Have you taken an active part in politics ?—A. Yes, sir; for the 
last five or six years. 

(. Have you had any personal difficulties growing out of politics with 
anybody ?—A. No, sir; never in my life. 

(). Do you know anything about the organization of that colored com- 
pany you have told us about, when it was organized?—A. It was organ- 
ized just before [ went to Hamburgh to live. | 

@. Will you give us some idea when that was?—A. I have been liv 
ing in Hamburgh for six years; it will be six years next month. 

(. Was it a volunteer company or authorized by the statutes of this 
State ?—A. Authorized by the statutes of this State. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We have shown that by the captain of the com- 
pany. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Was this company, at the time you have spoken of, in an organized 
condition, or had it been abandoned?—A. No, sir; it had not been 
abandoned; it has been a regular company all the time, only there has 
been men in it that have been promoted from captain to colonel, and so 
on, but it has not drilled regularly. 

@. Then I understand you to say that Market street is the street in 
Hamburgh that runs parallel with the river ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For what distance ?—A. Well, from the Augusta bridge up to Mr. 
Butler’s fields. 

Q. It leads out of town ?—A. No, sir; it runs right up the river from 
° Augusta bridge and comes across right up the river to Mr. Butler’s 

eld. 

(). Is ita mere street or does it lead into the county road ?—A. It is 
a street, and runs up to Mrs. Stokes’s house, which stands at the head of 
the street. 

Q@. On the 4th of July this company was parading on that street ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Getson and anybody else with him?—A. Tom Butler. 

_Q. Were coming into town, to Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir; they was 
not coming into town; they was going out when they met the company. 
q Q. How were they—in a buggy ?—A. In a buggy, sir—a one-horse 
“ougey. 

_ Q. Were they sober?—A. I guess they was; I never seen them drink; 
I never had not much talk with them in my life. 

Q. You were not close to the company at that time ?—A. No, sir; I 
Was two hundred yards from them. 

Q. What was said you could not hear ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You only saw that there was an altercation ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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(. How long did that last ?—A. Between three and five minutes. 

@. Now you say you saw the company open ranks and they drove 
through 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did they stop after they drove through ?—A. No, sir. 

@. They passed out then on Market street through the company ?— 
A. No, sir; they went up to Mr. Butler’s house; they go up that street 
and turn and come right into his field. His barn is right there. 

(. How far did Mr. Butler—this young man—live from the town ?— 
A. About a mile. No onedon’t travel that road but his own people and 
Mr. Tom Hurd, unless it is men of his acquaintance; but he don’t allow 
everybody to pass through. 

Q. What thecause of the quarrel there that day was you don’t know ?— 
A. No, sir; not of my own personal knowledge. 

Q. How long after that was it before you came to know anything 
about it; before the warrant, that you speak of, was sued out by the 
trial-justice ?—A. The next day. 

Q. That was on the fifth of July ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present when the warrant was sued out?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know anything that was done about suing it out 1A, 
No, sir. 

(). You simply heard at the trial that there was a warrant sued 
out?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. It was a summons ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. A summons. 

Q. Was it a civil or criminal proceeding ?—A. I think it was a crim- 
ipal. 

(. Criminal proceedings?—A. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

(). Was this warrant served upon the captain of this company ?—A. 
The summons was. I was not there when it was served, but that was 
what the magistrate told me. 

Q). Summoning one person ?—A. Three, I think. 

(). Were they the officers of the company ?—A. Yes, sir; Adams, 
Aitaway, Carteledge. 

@. How many colored men were there connected with that com- 
pany ?—A. They were all colored men. 

\. How many ?—A. I think there was 84 or 85; somewhere along in 
that neighborhood. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Belonging to the company ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Where were they on the day, about the time that this warrant or 
summons was sued out ?—A. There was some in town and some out in 
the country—first in one place and then in another. They were irolick- 
ing around. 

@. No; I mean on the 5th.—A. Of course, at work, wherever they 
were living. 

(). How soon after this summons was served upon these three did this 
company assemble? What brought them together? These men, then, 
were summoned to appear forthwith, I suppose, before the magistrate— 
justice of the peace?—A. No, sir; he summoned them between the 
5th and 8th. 

(). He summoned them between the 5th and 8th to appear before the 
trial-magistrate on the Sth ?—A. Yes, sir; at four o’clock on the eve- 
ning of the Sth. 
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Q. Did they go?—A. I suppose they was going, but these men being 
there they wouldn’t go. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. When you say that they were summoned to appear at that time, 
didn’t they in fact appear before the 8th and was it not continued 
over until the 8th? Had they been notified to appear before the Sth? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What day ?—A. They appeared there on the Oth. 

Q. Where was Butler then ?—A. He was there. 

Q. General Butler?—A. No, sir; he was not there. Mr. Robert was 
there, and the case was continued until the 8th. 

@. Who continued it until the 8th ?—A. The trial-justice. 

. Do you know why he continued it?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Butler was 
under the impression that—I don’t know exactly why it was continued, 
but I think there was some trouble about the trial-justice not under- 
standing the condition of the case ; he wanted to look into it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Wanted to inquire into the case'for the purpose of seeing if it was 
one that should be tried by court-martial or whether it should be tried 
by civil court?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Then on the 8th you were there ?—A. Yes, sir; I was there. 

@. How did the negroes assemble that day, or were they assembled ?— 
A. There was about between thirty and thirty-eight was in town, living 
right there in town, and after they seen these men coming in with the 
crowd—— 

(). Where were they at the time these men came in that you speak 
of 7—A. First to one place and then to another. 

(. Were they about their ordinary business?—A. Yes, sir; about 
their ordinary business. 

Q. What brought them together?—A. Well, you see the excitement 
of the people around town first, and then in talking they all got together, 
quit their work and come there—kept going in and out of the building. 

@. What building?—A. The building where the guns were—in the 
Sibley building. 

Q. That’s where they kept their arms?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Their place of rendezvous ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. This was after it was understood that Butier demanded that the 
guus should be given up before any of them went in?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. I want to know what brought them together. Were they sum- 
moned by any of their officers ?—A. No, sir. 

Q). They came together voluntarily ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But as they came together they went to their place of rendez- 
vous?—A. Yes, sir; I didn’t go up there myself, but I think they went 
there to take care of themselves; that is, to be off the street. 
 Q. Just state what you know. Ireally want to know whether they 
Went to that place?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And their arms were there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they go in or stand about the door?—A. They stood pretty 
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much on the street. They seen the white people was thick in the lower 
part of the town. They was all lying down on the grass with their 
uns. 

ie Q. How mary of these negroes had assembled there by evening ?— 
A. It was about two o’clock when General Butler and Mr. Robert Butler 
came into town. They was the first ones came in town, and the people 
who worked in Augusta and lives in Hamburgh, they was home to dinner 
and didn’t go back any more. 

Q. I will come to that after a little. I want to know how many of 
this company had assembled.—A. I guess there was between twenty- 
five and thirty. 

Q. In the course of the evening, did they all come in?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How many were there at any time 7?—A. The largest number there 
was thirty-eight of them. 

Q. Were they joined by any negroes of the town?—A. No, sir; not 
that I know of. I heard—lI can’t say 

Q. State what you saw; state whether or not you saw a large crowd 
of negroes there.—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not see any colored persons there except members of the 
company ?—A. No, sir; that was all I seen. 

Q. You are sure about that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At any time during the day, did you see a greater number there 
than thirty-eight 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. At what time did the white men begin to come?—A. They was 
about fifteen or twenty came in about dinner-hour, after Mr. General 
_ and Mr. Robert Butler came in. 

Q: They came in about what time?—A. I think about two o’clock in 
the evening. 

Q. Where did they go ?—A. They went down in front of Mr. Damm’s; 
that was near the council-chamber there. 

Q. Is that where the colored magistrate held his conrt?—A. No, sir; 
he sat on Market street. 

@. What did they do there?—A. They went into Mr. Damm’s and 
staid some time. 

Q. What Mr. Damm ?—A. A merchant there. 

Q. How long after they went there did these other white men come ? 
—A. There was not but one more crowd came after that. There was a 
man or two riding backward and forward down the road. 

Q. What were they doing?—A. I guess they were couriers going 
backward and forward. 

@. Were they armed 7—A. They had pistols and some had sixteen: 
shooters. 

Q. How did they wear them ?—A. Some of them had them outside 
and some so you could not see them. 

Q. Of your own knowledge, you don’t Know what they did ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. How long after Butler arrived there before the others came ?—A. 
General Butler, do you mean? 

(. Yes, sir.—A. General Butler and Robert Butler came in about two 
o’clock or half past two, and then this Mr. Getzen and Tom Butler came 
in about half or three-quarters of an hour after they did, and several 
others with them. I don’t know all their names now. They amounted 
to about fifteen or twenty. They was there anyhow from then until 
about five o’clock. 

Q. Was General Butler armed ?—A, No, sir; I didn’t see him have 
any arms, 
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Q. Was the other, young Butler, armed 7—A. Yes, sir. 
@. And Getzen?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. With pistols ?—A. Tom Butler had a sixteen-shooter. 
q@. “ Until about five o’clock ;” then what happened ?—A. Then they 
came in. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What became of General Butler in mean time?—A. From two to 
about five he was just riding from one place to another. He went to 
the council chamber once and came out and went to Mr. Damwm’s, and 
went down to Rivers’s office, and then got into a buggy with Mr. Harri- 
son Butler, and went across to Augusta; I met him on the bridge, and 
he came back to Hamburgh again; and then Mr. Rivers and myself and 
others had an interview with him tvere, on Mercer street, and then he 
rode again down to Mr. Damm’s; and these men went out and brought 
in between seventy-five and one hundred 

q. What men went out?—A. Some white men went out on the hill—— 

(}. What men were they?—A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Armed men?—A. Yes, sir; armed white men. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Where did they come from?—A. From the hill there somewhere, 
Citizens of Hamburgh?—A. No, sir. 

What county were they from?—A. From Edgefield or Aiken. 
Seventy-five or one hundred ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Were they all armed?—A. Yes, sir; they was armed. 

. What did they do when they came into town?—A. They all came 
into town two deep, and rode around town and got on Mercer street. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. They were mounted, were they?—A. Yes, sir; mounted on horses. 
They rode around that street, all of them, and got down off their horses, 
and laid down on the grass until it got near dusk, and kept coming in 
there just as long as I was out in the street. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. From what direction—from the country?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the South Carolina side of the river?—A. Yes, sir. \ 

(). How many were there?—A. The last time I was out in the street, 
just before they commenced firing, there was about two hundred, I guess 
—between one hundred and eighty and two hundred. 

@. If any men came from Augusta you don’t know it?—A. No, sir. 

. The men that you saw came from the county adjoining Hamburgh? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Hamburghis in Aiken County ?— A. Yes, sir; Hamburgh is in Aiken 
County. I said they did not come from Augusta, but I did see one or 
two come from Augusta. 

(. The negroes who had been summoned to appear at the trial didn’t 
appear?—A. No, sir; not that evening. 

(. Alleged that they were afraid?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They didn’t understand seeing so many white men 2—A. Yes, sir; 
they didn’t know what it meant. 

Q. And finally the conflict that you have described began?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. That grew out of the fact that General Butler, a white man, de- 
manded that they surrender their arms?—A. Yes, sir. 
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(). They declined?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And because they had declined, this conflict took place?—A. Yes, 
sir; I guess that is all I can say. I don’t know how it came to take 
place, znd he says if they did not give them up he would have them or 
burn down the town. 

Q. If there was anything that gave rise to it you don’t know it 7?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. What gave rise to that riot at Ellenton ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I will say that I don’t think this witness had any 
knowledge of that transaction; he was not there. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You have no knowledge of that ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You saw some armed men passing down that way 7—A. Yes, sir. 
These men didn’t say anything to me that passed by. T’'wo men came 
on before that and said they were going down there. They said there 
was fighting between the white and colored at Ellenton—Rouse’s Bridge 
as they called it. 

q. And they were going down ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that a company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. How many men ?—A. Between nineteen and twenty-five. 

(J. How many companies did you see ?—A. I saw two companies. 

(. How large was the second one ?—A. The second one was between 
fifteen and eighteen. 

Q. Were these the same men or different bodies of men 7—A. Differ- 
ent bodies. 

Q. They were armed ?—A. They were armed. 

Q. What their quarrel was about down there you don’t know ?—A. 
No, sir. Of course I have heard, but I don’t know enough about it to 
testify. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
~ Q. There companies that you speak of, did they appear ta have a 
leader, a commander, whose orders they obeyed ?—A. Yes, sir; there 
Was a man who was in front; he seemed to be giving orders. The last— 
I don’t know who had the company in charge; but the first company 
was Mr. Bowler and Mr. Gus White. 

Q. You don’t know which was captain ?—A. No, sir, 1 don’t; they 
was in front of the company. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. When these men began assembling, and assembled there to the 
amount of one hundred or two hundred, anywhere along there, how did 
they behave in the streets; was there any noise, any contusion, any 
threats, any of them drunk? Go on and describe their apparent con- 
duct.—A. Well, sir, I was about among them; I passed them twice, 
passed that street twice while they were assembled in the street, and 
they never opened their mouths to me, not a word. I believe the last 
time I passed, Mr. Briggs, a man who I knew in the company, spoke to 
me and said, ‘‘Good evening.” That was all they said to me. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Picksley, where the twenty or twenty-five men 
who came in first after General Butler came were from ?—A. On the 
Sth ? 

@. Yes, sir; on the 8th?—A. I know some of them and some of 
them don’t. They was from Edgefield and below there, and from Aiken 
County, adjoining Edgefield. 
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Q. Where does General Butler reside ?—A. In Edgefield, or Edgefield 
County. I think he hasa plantation between Hamburgh and Edgefield. 

@. This General M. C. Butler?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I believe he is the only one they call General Butler ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea of the amount of firing that 
there was during the evening or night; whether or not there was any 
firing of cannon ?—A. Yes, sir; there was four or five volleys of cannon 
fired. That is, I think there was four or five; four anyhow. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Was there a general firing at any time of small-arms ?—A. O, yes, 
sir. They kept it up from about seven o’clock until near eight, and 
kept up a continual firing all the time of pistols and guns. I could see the 
flashes, but I was not out on the street where they was firing. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Did you observe the men who were on the street at any time dur- 
ing the evening or night sufficiently to state about how many there were 
there, in your opinion ?—A. How many whites? 

(). Yes, sir.—A. Well, I may say two hundred or more. 

Q. When you went off the street ?—A. Yes, sir. There was two hun- 
dved I can safely say. 





S. P. PicksLEyY (colored) recalled at his own request for the pur- 
pose of correcting his testimony. 

Mr. CAMERON. You can make any correction you desire. 

The WitNngEss. The correction I desire to make is in regard to the 
magistrate, or trial-justice, rather—when the summons was issued how 
some him to continue the court unt:l Saturday. This man, Dock 
Adams, the captain, he said he contempted the court, and the court 
adjourned on that account. I stated on Saturday that he said that he 
would try the case, but I was mistaken. I forgot that part of it, and I 
wanted to correct it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Dock Adams said it in court?—Answer. No; he said “ con- 
tempted the court ;” and he adjourned the court on that account. 

Q. Are you a pure white man ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have you been a slave ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Have you any education now ?—A. A little; I can read and write » 
and cipher some. 

Q. Did you have any at the close of the war ?—A. No, sir; not a bit. 

Q. You have acquired it all sinee?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I buy cotton in Hamburgh, S. C., with 
Davis Lepfield, a Jew. 

Q. Is there anything else you desire to say?—A. No, sir; nothing 
else. J would say that I stated on Saturday in regard to Mr. Harrison 
Butler, or somebody, that Jim Cook would be killed some time soon. 
About a month betore the riot took place at Hamburgh, Harry Mays, a 
man who will come before you to-day, said-—— 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did he say it'to you?—A. Harrison Butler said this man “ Texas 
Jack” would come through there and kill Jim Cook some of these days. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Have you ever seen Texas Jack ?—A. Yes, sir; I have seen the 
one they call Texas Jack. ; 
, By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. This was about a month before the Hamburgh riot ?—A. Yes, sir; 
probably about a month before, or more. 

@. What was he going to kill him for?—A. He didn’t say. He said 
he had been arresting white men around there and doing things he had 
no business to do. 


OUSMUS KELLY—AIKEN COUNTY. ! 


OusMuS KELLY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I live in Aiken County, 
about a mile and a half from Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there four years 
next month. 

@. Where did you live before you went there ?—A. I lived at Beach 
Island, in the same county, about one year. 

Q. How old are you 7—A. I will be thirty-five next April. 

Q. What business do you follow 7?—A. Farming. 

@. Where have you worked any land during the past year?—A. At 
Red Hill, or Rouse’s Bridge, on Maj. Jin Crosslin’s place. 

Q. How much land did you work ?—A. I tended about twenty acres. 

Q. ‘'o which political party do you belong ?—A. I belong to the re- 
publican, sir. 

Q. Are you a voter?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you a slave before the ae ?—A. No, sir; I was not. 

@. Have you any education 7?—A. No, sir; I have no education. 

Q. Can you read and write qa No, SIT ; ; I cannot read or write. I 
was not allowed to go to school. 

Q. This committee wish to ascertain whether there were any dis- 
turbances in your vicinity during the last political canvass ; and if so, 
what they were. You may commence at the beginning and go on and 
state all you know about it. 

Vhe Witness. | reckon I had better commence at the threat that was 

made about two months and a half before the Hamburgh riot. 

Mr. CAMERON. Very well. 

The WirneEss. I went from my home, in town, about the last of June, 
down to Mr. John Caswell’s mill, and soon after 1 got there he arrived 
there, and he commenced about the election. 

Q. Who is John Caswell ?—A. He is a white man from Georgia, with 
one arm. 

(. Is he a democrat or a republican ?—A. He is a democrat, sir. 

Q. Go on and state what oceurred.—A. Soon after Larrived there he 
came from home, and he said they was going to carry this election; and 
I said to him, “In what way, sir?” He says, ** Well, we have always 
been coaxing the niggers and persuading them, and,” he says, “* I have 
got fifteen hundred dollars to spend on the election; and if we can’t 
carry it that way we intend to kill out the niggers and not let them have 
no land. If we can’t carry it that way, we intend to wade up to our 
saddle-skirts in blood.” I told him there was not enough colored people 
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to make that much blood, unless they had them allinone pile. Hesaid, 
“Well, they intended to kill them all out, anyhow.” I told him I 
thought that election-day would be as calm a day as there would be in 
the whole year. He said I was mightily mistaken. He said that would 
be one of the hottest days that I would ever see. He said they didn’t 
intend for them damned carpet-baggers and scalawags to rule any 
longer. It was their country, and they intended to have it. Well, I 
told him that was rough on me. He said to me, * Do you think the 
State will go republican for the next two vears.” Itold him, ‘Yes, sir; 
I expect it will. I have no doubt of it, unless you do kiil the colored 
people.” He says, ** We intend to carry it, and we don’t aim for it to go 
republican two more years.” He says, ** Well, if I thonght it would go 
republican, | would go back to Georgia.” Isaid, ‘ Well, vou had just as 
well go back, for we can’t vote the democratic ticket. We never was 
democrats.” I says, ‘‘ Ever since the Northern States set us free I have 
been a republican, and I intend to stay so myself.” i says, “ You know 
that I never have injured no party of white men.” I says, “I have al- 
ways lived off of my own labor, lived honest, and have been a citizen 
born and raised here in South Carolina.” I says, ‘The only way you 
have got to carry me away from South Carolina is to kill me and carry 
me off.” Well, then me and him stopped the conversation. About 
three weeks before the riot commenced 

Q. At Hamburgh, you mean?—A. Not at Hamburgh; at Rouse’s 
Bridge and Ellenton. About three weeks before that I went over to the 
bridge, where we had a republican club. All them that aimed to vote 
the republican ticket were all at the club, and I went there to meet the 
club. 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Who was president of that club 7—A. I think it was John Hank- 
erson or Jim Riley, one. 

(. Colored men?—A. Yes, sir. I went over there that day, and when 
I got over there we found about eighty-two armed white men had come 
down there. 

@. Were they mounted or on foot?—A. They were mounted and in 
phegies together, and they called for Doctor Palmer and Gloster Hol- 
and. 

Q. Doctor Palmer was a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; and Holland was 
a colored man. Ile was a trial-justice. They said they didn’t come to 
injure any of us, but had come for Doctor Palmer and Gloster Hol- 
land, and they told the colored men tv go on and go up to where they 
were going to speak at the club. 

Q. Who told them that?—A. This Doctor Eve and Span Hammond. 
They got Rouse and two or three colored men to make a speech. 

Q. A democratic speech ?—A. No, sir; arepublican speech, on their 
own side, and then they got up a speech for themselves. 

Q. Who did?—A. The democratic party; they got up, Span Ham- 
mond did, and said to us, “If we will guarantee your rights and liber- 
ties, just as you have got it now, will you meet us half way?” And 
Some of the cclored men spoke and said “ Yes.” I was standing back 
there listening at them. (Lam always mighty good at listening and not 
Speaking till I get a good chance.) I let them go on, and when they got 
to the point I wanted them to get, I said, “‘ Well, sir, providing you will 
guarantee us our rights and liberties through the power of the United 
States, we will be willing to meet youhalf way.” After that I says, “I 
don’t think you have got any power to guarantee us the rights and Jib- 
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erties we have got now. The liberties we have got now the United 
States give us; the United States give us what we have got;” and so 
he stopped then, and I asked them some several questions. 

There was one man there by the name of Dunbar Lamar. He took 
and drawed out two pistols and sat down on the ground, and all the 
boys got through speaking, and when they got through they called me 
on the stand. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Who called you?—A. This Dunbar Lamar and all the white people 
that was there. Some of them said to me, ‘ You had better not get on 
the stand.” And I says, ‘You must excuse me, gentlemen, I am not 
ready now, but maybe some other time you can hear me as well as you 
can to-day.” They said, ‘“‘No man must get on the stand.” After a 
while they all concluded to go home, and Dunbar Lamar says, ** We 
don’t want to have to come back down here no more.” He turned off— 
and my brother Jim will tell you about that—and he says, ** Yes, damn 
him, if he had got up there I would have made a sitter-bottom out of 
him.” So then they all disbanished from there and returned back to 
their homes; I reckon they went home; they started to go home. Then 
we had no more to say about that subject. 

There is something else that I was thinking about. I told this John 
Hankerson while speaking—I said, “‘ John, ask them as friends to leave 
their arms at home when they come. If they are friends, it looks like 
they would leave their arms at home and not bring them here.” He 
asked them to leave their arms at home, and this Dunbar Lamar says 
to the others, ‘‘ You can all leave your arms if you want to. I don’t 
leave my arms till the Jast damned carpet-bagger is kicked out of office, 
and the republican niggers.” 

(. Did these white men appear to be under the command of any 
one?—A. O, yes, sir; Captain Brown commanded them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Was he present then ?—A. Yes, sir; I can call the names of a 
good many that was there present. There was Capt. Angus Brown and 
Dr. Smith; Idon’t know what his right name is; he is from Beech 
Island, though; and Philemon Eve and Joe Murray and Dunbar Lamar. 

@. Was Dunbar Lamar from Georgia?—A. No, sir; he was from 
Beech Island. Anselem Miller and Jim Hankerson, old Jeff Weathersby 
and Hamp Weathbersby, and William Ransy and Span Hammond and 
Fayette Lard, and there was Bill Wilson and several more; but I can’t 
call them to mind now; but I know them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was the meeting that was being held there at that time a repub- 
lican or a democratic meeting ?——-A. It was just a republican club ; that 
is what we called it. We all republicans just met there and consulted 
over voting the republican ticket, and we didn’t bother with the white 
men at all. Then there was several more men that I can’t eall to mind. 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter—pass on to the next. 

The Witness. In about three weeks after that I was gone from home 
fox-hunting. While I was fox-hunting they sent word to me to come up 
to the club—up to Silverton. 

. Who sent word for you?—A. Roundtree. 

@. Who is Roundtree ?—A. Columbus Roundtree is an old yellow 
man that is here now. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is he a republican?—A. Yes, sir; a republican. They said that 
they had killed Peter Williams up there, and for me to go up there to 
Silverton. When I came home and ate my dinner and fed my mule, I 
put the saddle on the mule and rode over to Tom Riley’s store, and there 
was some colored men to go with me up there. So when I went over 
there I got four of them besides myself. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Give their names. 

The Witnkss. [ got Alick Williams, and Josiah Foreman, and George 
Bush, (they call him George Widow sometimes,) and Gasper Bush. We 
all started up there to Silverton. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you armed ?—A. Yes, sir; I carried my gun with me. 

(). The others too?—A. Yes, sir; they carried their guns with them. 
We started and went up there nearly to Silverton—within about, I 
reckon, three or four hundred yards; and when we got up there the 
club was disbanded. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The republican club ?—A. Yes, sir; we met them coming away. I 
asked them what the white men had killed Peter Williams for, and they 
said he had been in Miss Harley’s house and beat her, and I said if he 
had done that we couldn’t do any good about that; that the law would 
have to have him in charge, and whatever sentence the law passed upon 
him he would have to abide by it. I said then if he did go in the house 
and beat her I couldn’t expect anything more of his being shot. So I then 
looked up the road and there was a vast quantity of white men coming 
down the road, and I didn’t wait to see them at all. I expected some 
trouble. They had been ameeting there ever since Friday evening. 

@. Who had been?—A. The white people had been ameeting up at 
the church. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. Was this on Saturday ?—A. Yes, sir; on Saturday evening. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. When was the killing?—A. It was on Friday. I expected some 
trouble, so I kept on and tuined back and went home. I met two colored 
ik coming from Augusta, and they said they were making threats over 
there. 

. Who were the two men you met?—A. It was William Bush and 
Abram King; they came from Augusta, and they said they were making 
threats over there that they were going to come over and tear up South 
Carolina that night. And I told the colored men not to sleep in the 
houses; and I said probably there might be some difficulty, and they 
might kill some of the head men, and so I turned back and went on 
home. When I got home I told my wife that [ couldn’t sleep in my 
house; there was too many armed men around. I then left my house 
and came about two miles from home and staid all night, right by the 
side of the big road. The white pickets came up in about two hundred 
yards of us, | reckon, and they stopped. So the next morning was 
Sunday morning. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were was this point?—A. Just above the bridge toward Silverton. 
I said to a man, “ Let’s go up the big road apiece, and know what’s going 
to be done.” So we started up the road, and the white pickets saw us 
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coming and then run. When in about half a mile we heard two guns 
fired, and I said, “I am going to turn back to Rouse’s Bridge;” and I 
said, *‘All them white men are coming down here for somebody, and IL 
am going back.” And we went on then down to Tom Weathersby’s 
store, and went over to George Washington’s, just across the branch. 

@. Was he acolored man?—A. Yes, sir; he was a colored man. I 
went from there home again, and got my breakfast. And when I got 
home my wife says, ‘“ You ain’t able to do anything with these white 
men. You had better go to headquarters.” And she says, ‘You had 
better hear to me once, if you never hear to me no more.” And | says, 
“All right.” So I saddled my mule and started back as far as George 
Washington’s, and while I staid there two white men rode by, and says, 
‘¢ Who is captain of this club?” I says, “I expect it is just like your 
club, and I don’t think it has got any captain. There is no commander 
here at all whatever.” They said, “ Where is John Hankerson?” I says, 
“* Heis not here,sir.” I says,‘‘ Heis gone up the road somewhere.” They 
says, ‘* Will he be here soon?” I says, ‘I don’t know, sir.” He says, 
‘* Where is Gloster Holland?” I says, *‘Gloster Holland is in Colum- 
bia.” I says, ‘* Have you came down after him this morning?” He 
says, ‘‘ Yes, by God; we have.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Who were these white men?—A. Willie Page, and the otherone was 
named Ransom. They said, ‘* We have come down after him this morn- 
ing.” I says, *“ He is so far out of your way that you can’t get him this 
morning.” I says, “ He is in Columbia.” He says, ‘* Well, God damn 
him, we have come down here to kill him.” And I says, ‘* What is you 
all after? That is what we come here to know. We want no disturb- 
ance, and we want to know what you men are going todo.” He says, 
‘“We want to see Gloster Holland.” I says to him then, ‘‘ What did 
you shoot Peter Williams for?” He says, ‘* Peter was in Miss Harley’s 
house and beat her.” I says, ‘‘Can you prove it?” He says, “No; I 
can’t prove it.” I says, “Then you ought to let that business alone, and 
let the law take him in hand.” He says, ‘“‘ No, by God; we didn’t aim to 
let the law have him; we shot him to get a plea at Gloster Holland and 
the sheriff.” And I told him we had no sheriff. I says, ‘‘ There’s a con- 
stable here, but,” I says, ‘the sheriff is in Aiken.” Hiram Jordan is 
the sheriff; and I Says, Tf Gloster Holland had been here and took out 
the warrant,” I says, ‘he wouldn’t have served the warrant at all.” I 
says, ‘‘ The sheriff would have been obliged to do that.” ‘ Well,” says 
he, d we waited for him from Friday night and all night Saturday night, 
and, God damn him, we have come for him.” And TI says, “ He is ‘out 
ot your reach, and you can’t get him.” They talked on to me, and I told 
Mr. Page, I says, Mr. Page, I would like to know what you are going 
to do. Ever since emancipation it has been shooting down niggers, one 
every once in a while and one every once in a while;” and I says, ‘if 
you intend to kill us all, and the United States don’t protect us, you had 
better kill us all right in a pile.” There was about twenty of us there 
at the time, Ireckon. He still held his hand on his pistol all the time, 
and this other young man held his hand on his pistol, and some of the 
boys got pretty angry about that time and did want to shoot him; but 
I says, ‘“‘No,men; don’t shoot him; don’t bother them unless they present 
their pistols or shoot some of us.” I says, “Just behave yourselves.” 
I says, ‘‘l am going to Aiken.” And then after that I got my brother 
Jim. Ihad pulled my saddle off my mule and turned him into George 
Washington’s lot, and I saddled him up again and started for Aiken. 
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And when I had got about two hundred yards up the road, one of the 
men hollered at me and said that the white men had arrested four of 
our men. I told him, “ Well, go back and do the best you can.” I 
says, ‘I am going to Aiken.” And I got about two hundred yards 
farther toward Aiken, and I heard the shooting commence, and yelling— 
I never heard the like. 7 

@. How many white men were there at that time ?—A. I reckon there 
was about from four to five hundred. 

(). Were they armed or not?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them. 

Q. How were they armed ?—A. They were armed with double-barreled 
guns, rifles, pistols, and every sort of arm they could have. 

@. Were they mounted ?—A. O yes, sir; they were all mounted. 

. How many colored men were there ?—A. There was just about 
twenty, sir. So, when they commenced shooting, I did not turn back at 
all; 1 just kept on towards Aiken; and when [ got to Aiken I went to 
the sheriff myself, and I says to him, ‘Mr. Jordan, there is about four 
or five hundred white men down yonder at the run;” and, I says, “* They 
look like they are going to kill out the colored men down there, and you 
had better stop it.” He says, “{L,can’t go down there.” I says, ** Mr. 
Jordan, that’s a pretty come-off, that a sheriff can’t go down there.” 

@. Was the sheriff a white man or colored ?—A. White man, sir. I 
says, ‘‘Mr. Jordan, I have come to let you know, and I am talking to 
you straight, and telling you the truth; [am aman of my word, and [ 
stand on what I say; I can’t read or write, but what I tell you is true.” 
After that he says, ‘‘I don’t believe a word you say.” He says, ‘I bet 
there ain’t a gun been fired or a man been scratched.” I says, *¢ You 
will hear diff-rent from that to-morrow ;” and then I says, ‘Out of all 
these men some man is obliged to be shot.” He says, “! can’t go and 
get my damned old head shot off.” I says, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Jordan, I have 
come here to apply to you;” and I says, * You are the head man, and 
if I can’t get any assistance whatever from you, I will go back and be 
killed; and whatever the United States can do— well, it can do it.” And 
so, after I talked to him, J left him; and next morning I went to Mr. 
Jordan again, and I says to him, ** Mr. Jordan, what in the name of God 
is we todo?” I said, “ They are killing men down yonder, and if you 
don’t go with me,” I says, ‘we will all be killed; I told you that Sat- 
urday evening.” He says, ‘ Well, you colored men will have to ’fend 
for yourselves; I fend for myself.” He says, *‘I can’t do you no good; 
just go and ’fend for yourselves.” Then I got so mad I went away and 
left him; after that I staid in Aiken. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Was the sheriff a republican or democrat ?—A. He was called a 
repablican; he was whitewashed. All the time after that I staid in 
Aiken until the two marshals. went to make the investigation, and I 
Went with them to see the colored men and everything, and showed 
them. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How soon after the time that the colored men were killed did you 
go back with the marshals ?—A. If { mistake not, I think it was about 
a week, sir. I went back with the marshals myself. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_Q. What marshals ?—A. Captain Canton and Mr. Blackwell. He 
lives at Greenville. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How many colored men were killed at that time ?—A. Well, sir, 
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I didn’t particularly count them. I can call pretty much all that was 
killed. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may give the names. 

WITNESS. There was Simon Coker, John Kelsey, Sam Kelsey, Waun 
Kelsey, Wilkins Hamilton, Basil Bryant, Dave Bush—I can’t call all the 
names that was killed in Barnwell County. 

@. What were the colored people assembling there for at that time ? 
—A. The colored people didn’t assemble at all; they had shot Henry 
Campbell and Abram Overstreet. They were both killed. Henry 
Cainpbell died soon afterwards. INeison Weathersby also was shot. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. They had been killed before the colored people assembled ?—A. 
Yes, sir; and this Peter also. 

Q. When was this transaction when there were so many of them 
killed, on Saturday or Sunday ?—A. That was Monday that there was 
so many of them killed. Abram Overstreet and young Peter ‘was the 
first one shot. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What day was Peter shot?—A. He was shot on Friday, and this 
other man—Henry Campbell—he was shot on Sunday morning. He 
was shot when I heard the guns fire, when I started for Aiken. Abram 
Overstreet was shot that morning. 

@. Where was Campbell when he was shot ?—A. I was not there. 
You will find witnesses who will tell you all about where he was. He 
had just crossed the branch from me when I left, as I said before. 

Q. Was Campbell one of the men who went up with you ?—A. No, 
sir. 

(. He was the man that lived there ?—A. Yes, sir; he lived at Kitty 
Bush’s. 

(Q. What has been done there since?—A. Well, sir, there has nothing 
been done since that I know of. When I went with ‘the Yankees down 
there to make the arrests 

Q. ‘‘Yankees;” whom do you mean by the Yankees ?—A. I mean the 
soldiers, the Yankee soldiers. I went with them to make the arrests 
down there, and old Al. Williams, a white man, told me while I was 
down there, he says, ‘‘ Kelly, you are the grandest rascal that ever 
lived in this country.” I said, ‘* Mr. Williams, I have just come here 
since you all tried to kill me, and I am obliged to do something to some- 
body to assist in saving my life.” He says, ‘* We have got you spotted, 
and if we don’t kill you now, we intend to. The Yankees won’t be here 
with you always, and we intend to kill you afterwards.” Well, I told 
him he would have to doit. I says, ‘The United States has got you 
now; I haven’t got anything to do with you.” 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who was that man?—A. Allen Williams, a white man. 

Q. Was he a democrat or a republican ? A. A democrat; I dots 
know any white republicans down there. When I speak of white men 
I mean democrats, because there are no white republicans down there. 
There were some four or five, maybe, in Aiken. I don’t think there ever 
was more than four or five republican white men in that county. I 
dou’t know any now in that county. I never knowed but one, and he 
died. 

. By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. What proportion of the colored men there are democrats ?—A. 
Well, sir, the ones that don’t want to work, and the ones that depend 
on thieving all the time ; and mighty few of them propose to be demo- 
crats. 
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@. How many ina hundred are democrats ?—A.. I don’t reckon there’s 
ten. | 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(). Do you mean ten in a hundred or ten in all?—A. I don’t think 
there’s ten in a hundred. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where were you on election-day ?—A. I was at Aiken; I couldn’t 
stay down below. 

Q. Why not ?—A. They told me if I went down there they intended 
to kill me. They said I never need to expect to reside in that county 
no more. 

(). Who told you?—A. Several white men told me so—in the demo- 
cratic party. 

Q. Where is your family now ?—A. It is down there, sir. 

(). Where have you been since that time ?—A. I have been with 
Major Corbin all the time ever since I come back with the two marshals. 
I have been staying with him because I couldn’t stay at home. I have 
been at home, but the soldiers were there with me, and Dr. Bardeen 
will tell you himself that he had to keep guards over me all the time, 
because they wanted to kill me one time at Rouse’s Bridge. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Were you with the soldiers 7—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

(. Were you. charged with any crime?—A. No, sir; I never has 
been charged with any crime at-all. 

@. Why did they want you killed ?—A. Because I was a republican 
and always refused to vote the democratic ticket, and I would always 
talk to them—that was my business—all the time; and I would talk 
to them, and I knew that they were ignorant and had been in bondage 
so long and been lashed and cut up; and I never had any friends at all 
till I was set to be free all the time; but I had no liberty till old mau 
Lincoln said I was free, and then I was free, I knowed then that if a 
man struck me I had as much lawas he had, and ever since I can do 
nothing but vote the republican ticket. They said they intended to kill 
me because I was a strong republican. ; 

Q. About the time these men were killed and those white men were 
there armed was there anything said about political matters, or any 
reason given for what they were doing ?—A. I never heard any reason 
given. When the white people said 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Say who said it—A, The whole company said it when they went 
down there, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That was the general talk ?—A. Yes, sir; that was the general talk 
all through the country, They said,‘ You give your votes to the north- 
erm men, and the northern men is not friends to you; they have no land 
for you to work.” They said, “‘We have all the land in this country, 
and if you-don’t vote with us you can’t stay here with us. We intend 
to kill out all the whole republican race, and niggers, Even if you elect 
the northerners they can’t take their seats till we turn off and drive oft 

the niggers there is here.” 

Q. Who told you that ?—A. That was Mr. Caswell, at the mill. He 
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said they couldn’t take their seats till they drove off the niggers; they 
said we had to vote the democratic ticket or leave. That has been gen- 
eral talk all the time before the election all over. It hasn’t been one 
man, but has been all. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


. Do the colored people feel safe in their lives or property down 
there ?—A. No, sir; 1 couldn’t begin to tell you how bad it was. No 
man can explain how bad it is down there on account of their lives. 
Nobody is safe. 

Q. Do the colored people generally stay at their own houses of 
nights?—A. Yes, sir; they did until this riot commenced, and then 
they couldn’t live in their bouses at all. About two weeks after that 
riot they didn’t sleep in their houses at all. | 

Q. Where did they sleep?—A. In the woods. I went home one night, 
and just run the risk in going home, but I slept in the woods all night. 
I didn’t sleep with my wife at all. And now Iam just actually telling 
you the truth, I am afeared to go home. 

Q. I will ask you if any of the colored men from that neighborhood 
have been driven away from their homes as you have been ?—A. Yes, 
sir ; several of them. 

(. What other colored menu have been driven away ?—A. This here 
Aleck Williams has been driven away. He will be before you to-day. 
What they call the leading men is men that have advised the colored 
men to vote the republican ticket. They don’t care whether they can 
read and write or not. When I was in Aiken with Mr. Corbin, William 
Hammond told me right on the corner 

Q. Who is he?—A. Heisa young white man. Said he, “ God damn 
you, we were hunting you, and you are the damned captain that we 
want, and if we don’t get you now, we will kill you after this.” I told 
him, says I, “I am no captain; I was never captain of any company in 
my life.” He says, ‘‘ You are the one we are after.” I says, ** Well, you 
will have to kill me whenever you get a chance. I am going to stay 
right here in this country with you, but I expect assistance trom the 
northern people.” I said, ‘‘ That is all the dependence I have got.” I 
don’t expect assistance from you, or any person whatever, because, if 
they were to go on and work, they could get nobody. I never expect to 
put any dependence in them. I don’t care how it goes. I have lost all 
confidence in them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Which party has the majority in Aiken?—A. The republican 
party. 

q. A large majority ?—A. Not particularly, sir; I think there has been 
about three or four hundred. 

(. Have they always had a majority?—A. Yes, sir; they have always 
had a majority. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote at the last election ?—A. 
At the last election? I think—I won’t be certain, because I have been — 
so disturbed I couldn’t inquire—but I think I have been told by two or 
three that they have got their usual vote. 

Q. Did they not get a larger vote than ever before?—A. I don’t | 
know. 

Q. Have you heard that?—A. No, sir; I have not, to tell you the 
truth. . 

@. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir; I voted in Aiken. 
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Q. Do you know anybody that did-not vote, that wanted to?—A. No, 
sir; not at the poll I was at. 

Q. Do you know any poll in the county, of your own knowledge, 
where that occurred ?—A. I was told—— 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. He asked youif you knew of your own knowledge. 

WITNESS. I saw one man who was badly whipped, and I talked to 
him. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Where was he whipped, and by whom ?—A. I disremember his 
name. I didn’t see him whipped, but I saw him after he was whipped, 
and looked at his back. 

Q. Who was he?—A. I can’t tell you his name right now, sir. I have 

been studying about it. He lives at Graniteville. I can’t remember 
his name right now, but I will give you his name after a while. 
- Q. Did he vote ?—A. He says he didn’t vote; and he says they told 
him to go back home, and not go to the polls; that if he would say he 
wouldn’t go to the polls no more, they would quit whipping him, and L 
suppose they done so, and he went home and never voted at all. He 
ought to be brought here. 

Mr. MERRmM™ON. Yes, he is one of the men we want. Can you remem- 
ber his name?—A. Not right now. 

@. You will get his name and give it to uns?—A. Yes, sir; I will get 
his name and give it to you. 

(. Do you know anybody else ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know, particu- 
larly, anybody else. There was several come to the polls at Boyd’s 

store and said they was afraid to vote. 
_ Q. Did they vote?—A. They didn’t vote. It might have been just 
because they didn’t want to vote. 

Q. Let us have their names; that is what we are after.—A. Ander- 
son Williamson is one that didn’t vote, and Bryant Counsel. There was 
another one there, but I can’t call his name. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where do those men live ?—A. One lives at Ellenton. 
Q. Which one?—A. Bryant Counsel; and the other lives just on this 
side, about a mile from my house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Tell us all about that whipping of the white woman.—A. Well, sir, 
you are most too hard there for me. 

Q. I ask you this: Did you know that it was charged, generally, just 
before the Ellenton riot broke out, that two men had gone to the house 
of Mrs. Harley and outraged her?—A. Yes, sir; I heard Bill Page—— 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY, (to Mr. Merrimon.) ‘ Outraged?” What do you 
mean by that ? | 

Mr. MERRIMoN. They attempted to rape her, © 

WITNESS. That was not charged. 

Q. Give us your version of that.—A. What Bill Page said to me— 
what I learned about it was after Peter Williams was shot. So the 
colored men told me this. They said that is what they said Peter Wil- 
liams had done. 

Q. That he had done what ?—A. Had struck that woman. 

Q. Where ?—A. At Miss Harley’s. 

Q. In her house ?—A. Yes, sir; that is what the white people said; 
that they had struck her in her house. 

Q. How many ?—~A. Two colored men they said; Frederick Pope was 
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one; that is what they said; they came down to hunt Sunday morning, 
and asked us at Rouse’s Bridge was he there. I said no, he wasn’t. 
there; no such man had ever been there. 

Q. Did you understand that the white men followed these men after 
they left the house, and shot one of them ?—A. No, I didn’t understand 
that. 

Q. State how you did understand it ?—A. I understood it just this. 
way, sir: that three white men went to Adam Hollywander’s, and took 
this colored boy Peter Williams, arrested him, and carried him back 
down past Levi’s store to Miss Harley’s house; that is the way I learned 
it; and the white people asked her ‘Is this the boy ?” and she said “* No,” 
this boy was not the one that struck her; that is the way they say it 
was. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Had he not been shot and killed before this occurred ?—A. No, 
sir; he was just as whole as he ever was. Adam Hollywander told me 
himself that the boy had been in jail, and had been sick ever since he 
went away from jail, and when they carried him down to the house and 
asked Miss Harley was this the boy, and she said no, that was not the 
one that struck her, then a man called out his little son and asked him 
“Ts this the boy that abused you?” And the little boy said ‘‘ Yes.” 
That’s the way I learned it. 

Q. These things you know nothing about yourself?—A. I know noth- 
ing about them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you not know now that that Ellenton riot sprung out of that. 
transaction, and that the fight at Rouse’s Bridge and all around it was 
at the bottom of it ?—A. They say that was at the bottom of it. 

@. And the fight continued there for two or three days ?—A. There 
was no fight at all; that is to say fight. After they shot them three 
men, then came the compromise on Sunday evening. 

@. Who came to compromise ?—A. John Butler. The men will teli 
you when they come before you. I was not there at the time, and I am 
not going to tell you what happened when I wasn’t there. 

q. You were not there at the fight?—A. No, sir. I didn’t see the 
fight; I rode off before the men got ‘shot. 

Q. You were not there, then, pending the fight at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You said a while ago, as i understood you, that there were about. 
twenty negroes assembled ?—A. There were twenty at George Wash- 
ington’s as s I came on to Aiken, and as I started off I heard seventy or 
eighty guns fired; and of all yelling, I never heard. 

q. Who fired the guns you do not know ?—A. I do not know. 

@. And how many negroes were there you do not know ?—A. There 
was just about twenty when I left. 

@. How many assembled after you started off?—A. Ido not know 
anything about that. 

@. You do not know whether they were armed or not?—A. No, sir,. 
I do not; because I was not there during the whole fight after that. 
When the soldiers started back, I didn’t go with them. Albert Carroll, 
another colored man, went with them. The soldiers got there about nine 
o’clock on Tuesday. 

(. You are a colored republican politician, are you not?—A. That is 
what they call me, sir. 

Q. When was this riot ?—A. The Sunday riot was on the 17th of Sep- 
tember. 
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Q. What gave rise to this Ellenton riot you do not pretend to kuow ?— 
A. No, sir; only what the white people told me beforehand; and all 
the threats that they made is all that gives me any right to believe that 
is what started it. 

Q. You infer that ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. That is what started it?—-A. They told me they were going down 
there and get into that damned hot hole of niggers that voted the re- 
publican ticket. | 


By Mr. MERRDION : 


Q. Who told you that ?—A. I have mentioned a number of them. 

@. Mention them again.to me?—A. Span. Hammond, Capt. Angus 
Brown, Dunbar Lamar, John Weathersby, Hamp. Weathersby, Lafay- 
ette Lard, Dr. Smith, Jim Hankerson, Dr. Ebe, William Ransey, Jack 
Dix, and Joe Murray. There was several’ young men there that I can’t 
call right now; I can call them by studying a little. 

@. Have you been busy getting up this case? 

WITNESS. Sir? 

@. Have you been busy getting up this case ? 

WITNESS. This case against 

@. Getting up the witnesses and preparing for this investigation ?— 
A. Well, sir, I haven’t been busy getting it up, though I told all that 
knew anything about the fight to come. 

@. What have you been doing?—A. I have been there with Major 
Corbin. 

@. What have you been doing with him ?—A. Attending to him. 

@. Where?—A. At Aiken. 

(. Does he live at Aiken?—A. No, sir; he was there taking affida- 
vits. He is the district attorney. 

(. You were employed by him?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What wages did you get?—A. He gave me adollar and a half a 
day to stay there with him until the last. He said I knowed all about 
the colored people and-had been living with them; and as I couldn’t 
get home, he said I could stay at his office. 

_ Q. You couldn’t find employment anywhere else ?—A. No, sir; they 
didn’t propose to rent me no more land in that country at all; they said 
I should never have no more. 

Q. Have they ever charged you with any crime ?—A. No, sir; I never 
have been charged in my life with a crime. 

Q. You have never been indicted ?—A. No, sir; I never has been in- 
dicted. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. You may describe again that man whose back you saw who had 
been whipped, and how badly he had been whipped.—A. His back had 
been well whipped and his skin well taken off. 

Q. All over the back ?—A. Yes, sir; from here [pointing] clear up to 
“his shoulders. 

_ Q. From his hips up to his shoulders ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
_ Q. Did you learn what he was whipped for ?—A. Only what he said ; 
Tcan’t say no more. 


Q. What did he say ?—A. He said he went to vote and they wouldn’t 
let him vote. 
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Q. That was on the day of the election?—A. Yes, sir; that was on 
the day of the election. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Where did they take him 7—A. They went off down the railroad 
and they told him to go back to Graniteville, and he started off that 
way and three men followed him and they whipped him; two held their 
pistols against him, and they made him pull off his shirt and get down 


4 


on his knees and bend his head over betwixt his legs. That is what he 


told me himself. 

Q. You have stated that at the last election the republican majority 
was about the same as it had usually been. Will you state how it hap- 
pened that the colored people were able to vote there 7—A. The United 
States soldiers was there at Aiken at that time. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. There is Aiken County, and Aiken the county-seat ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Tam speaking about the county-seat. I don’t think the colored men 
could have voted in Aiken County, or Aiken, if it hadn’t been for the sol- 
diers there; I don’t think the colored men would have been able to vote. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Would they have been safe at all PAG No, sir, they would not; 
they never would have been safe if it hadn’t been that the soldiers were 
there; they would be killed, the last one of them; they are not safe 
now if they bring the soldiers away. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. At how many points in the county were soldiers stationed on elec- 
tion-day? You can state that from information. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. At each one of the polling-places ?—A. I can tell you I think about 
four places where they were stationed ; they were at Boyd’s store 
Q. That was a polling-place?—A. Yes, sir; and they were stationed 
at Silverton. 

@. Were there any at Beach Island?—A. Yes, sir; and at Aiken 
itself; that is four. I don’t know whether any were at Miles’s Mill or 
Merritt’s Bridge ; they were at one place, but I don’t know which place; 
I believe the marshals were at the other polls. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Were there any armed white men in Aiken on the day of the elec- 
tion ?—A. There did come two, sir; one of the men I know his name. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Who was he ?—A. He stays right there in Aiken. The marshals 
took a gun away from him; I can’t think of his right name now. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 





Q. I will ask you how far from the polling-place in Aiken the soldiers — 


were stationed ?—A. I reckon about two hundred yards, or maybe three 
hundred. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. I will ask you whether the soldiers interfered with anybody’s 
voting ?—A. The soldiers did not. 

Q. They did not try to keep anybody away from the polls at all ?—A. 
No, sir. Dr. Bardeen staid right there at the polls all the time, and 
rid around there all the time with the marshals. 
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JAMES KELLY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


JAMES KELLY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Are you a brother of Anselem Kelly ?—Answer. Yes, sir. — 

(. Do you live near him ?—A. I live about twelve miles from him. 

@. Which way ?7—A. I live at Rouse’s Bridge. He lives at Jackson’s 
Station. 

Q. You live near Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How far is Jackson’s Station from Ellenton ?--A. It is called eight 
miles. 

(). Prior to the killing did you tear any threats that such things were 
likely to be be done; that the colored people were likely to be killed, 
and for what purpose? If you ever heard that from white people, just 
state it—A. Yes, sir; I heard it. All that didn’t vote the democratic 
ticket, they said, they would be cut out to themselves. 

q. “That they would be cut out to themselves.” What else ?—A. 
They said how we were fooled up by the northern people, and called 
them carpet-bagers and scalawags, and one thing and another, and 
“ why need we give the offices in this State to such foreigners?” 

(. Did they tell you anything about what the consequences would be 
to the colored people if they did not vote the democratic ticket ?—A. 
Yes, sir; they said they were going to kill us or run us into another 
State; that we couldn’t stay in the county at all. 

(@. Did they say these things frequently, or only once in a while?—, 
A. Just once in a while. 

@. How many times had you heard that from white men before the 
time of this killing ?--A. The first one that I heard speak of it was Mr. 
Hampton Weathersby. 

Q. About what time was that?—-A. That was in July; we was plow- 
ing, and he came along; they had him up about not working the roads, 
and they dealt with him. 

@. Who dealt with him ?—A. Mr. Gloster Holland; he was the trial- 
justice, and they dealt with him; had him putin jail; and he said be- 
fore he would be governed under nigger laws as he had been, he would 
take his gun and go in the fields and kill the last damned one of them. 

Q. That was in July ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Was there any other between that time and the time that the riot 
commenced?—A. Soon after that there was a crowd come down to 
Rouse’s Bridge and got Dr. Palmer out to make a speech, and Gloster 
Holland. 

Q. What was that, a democratic speech ?—A. No, sir; that was just 
a republican club speech. Dr. Palmer and Gloster Holland and Mr. 
Elliott was the ones that they said was going to be there; those were 
the reports that the white people sent out. 

Q. What did they say about it?—A. They said they had come there 
to put them to rights. They wanted to hear him speak, so they could 
get him out of the way, so they could manage us. They said we were 
not after us colored ones; that these here leading ones was the ones that 
they was after; that was all they was coming after ; that was the talk. 

Q. How many were there together at that time ?—A. There was 
eighty-four, 

~Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; with these large pistols. 

Q. Were they mounted on horses ?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them 

Was mounted. 
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Q. What did they do at the meeting ?—A. They made a good deal of 
threats from one to another; there was some of the men that I didn’t 
know at all. 

Q. Did they disturb the meeting any 7?—A. No, sir; nothing but just 
threaten, you know. 

Q. Did Dr. Palmer and the others come ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t 
come; they didn’t appear that day at all. 

(). Did these white men leave there then ?—A. Some two or three of 
the colored men made a kind of political speech, and put them a few 
questions. 

Q. Asked who a few questions ?--A. Two or three of the white ones. 
They said how would it be if they would meet them half way ; the white 
ones asked that. The white ones let them speak ; and then they said if 
they would give them their rights, would they ‘meet them half way ; 
and the colored people answered and said, ‘* Of course, we would be 
willing to meet you half way, if you would ‘leave your weapons at home 
and come as friends.” Then Dunbar Lamar said that was too thin for 
aman to swallow; he couldn’t swallow that. 

. They wouldn’t consent to leave their arms at home ?—A. No, sir; 
‘Not till the last God damned republican was kicked out of office, and 
these damned scalawags and carpet-baggers;” that is what they called 
the northern men. 

Q. How long ago was this?—A. About three weeks before the riot 
occurred at Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Do you know of any other case between that and the time the riot 
.occurred ? Did you hear any other threats ?—A. The white men kept 
on saving we had better vote for Hampton; that if we didn’t we would 
be whipped to death. They were not going to be governed by Lincoln- 
law no longer. They had been waiting for God Almighty to change 
the niggers’ minds so long, and he hadn’t done it, and now they con- 
cluded to change it themselves. 

(). Were you there when these troubles commenced at Rouse’s Bridge ? 
—A. Yes, sir; on Sunday morning I was there. 

Q. Will you just commence now when the first trouble commenced 
there, and state carefully just what you saw and what you knew ?—A. 
Well, sir, Sunday morning, between seven and eight o’clock, there was 
two white men came to us. The first man they asked for was Gloster 
Holland and John Hankerson. 

Q. They were both colored men, were they ?—A. Yes, sir; they were 
both colored men. John Hankerson was present. 

Q. Was Holland there?—A. No, sir; he was not there at all; and 
they wanted to know where Gloster Holland,was. We couidn’t give 
them any idea at all where he was, ’cause we hadn’t seen him or heard 
of him for a week; and then Willie Page said Gloster Holland must be — 
there somewhere; but we told him “No, sir; he wasn’t there at all.” 

(. Willie Page was a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; he was a white man. ~ 

@. And a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; said to be. 

Q. What next?—A. Then they told John Hankerson to come on and 
go to the store with them, and he started. 

@. What store was that ?—A, That was Mr. Thomas Weathersby’s — 
store. He started and went across the branch; and some of them told 
him not to go, but to come back, and not to go over there among the demo- — 
cratic party ; and so he turned around and came back. : 

Q. What did they want him to go down to the store for ?—A. TI didn’t — 
know at that time what they were going over there with them for, and — 
after these men got back we heard some guns firing in the field. T sup: 
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pose just about a quarter of a mile from where we were. I heard some 
of the guns firing up there, and said to some of the men, ‘*‘ 1 wonder if 
that is the white ones killing the colored ones?” And then some five 
or six of us went across the branch. At that time we heard another 
gun fire pretty close to us, and we ran on around there by the store and’ 
we were behind it, and Mr. Jeff. Weathersby was there talking to some 
colored ones. He said, * By God, if I don’t leave here they will cut me 
off!” So he stuck spurs to his horse and rode off, and we went around 
to the store, and we saw that they had shot Henry Campbell. 

Q. You did not see him shot?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see him shot. 
Wblen I got around in the straight road a white man was loading his gun. 

. How many white men were there then ?—-A. Three I didn’t know, 
but I got close enough to know two of them. That was Jeff. Weathersby 
and Whitmore Stallings. 

@. What next took place?—A. And so then we went to the road, in 
the deep part of the road, and stood there, near the store, (me and James 
Riley,) and I looked up the road, and the road was just lined with white 
men. 

@. Going toward the store?—A. They were halted. They had run 
back that far from the deep part of the road, and formed in line of bat- 
tle; and we staid there till some time in the day, and there was a col- 
ored woman come down toward us. They sent word by her to tell some 
of the head men to come up there, because they wanted to compromise. 
I didn’t want to shed any blood whatever. 

@. Who sent that word?—A. That was the white people sent that 
word by the colored woman. So she come on and told us that was what 
they wanted to do, but none of us would agree to go, for fear they might 
turn in on us and shoot us. We didn’t go for-a good while after that 
was done. So she went back up the road again. They sent her back 
again to tell us that they were not going to shoot us. They sent word 
for us to send one of our men, and they would send one of theirs, and 
give satisfaction. So then we picked out an old colored man by the 
name of Cornelius Wethersby; he was the man who wentto see. When 
he got there they asked him, ‘‘ Who did he want to see;” and he said, 
“ Jeff. Wethersby.” Cornelius is a colored man and Jeff. is a white 
man. So then he returned back to us again, down most to the branch, 
and Mr. Wethersby came down as far as the store, and then we sent. 
him back again to Mr. Wethersby, and he said he wanted to see some 
of our head men. Then we sent him word that we wanted to see some 
of their head men. By that time they took six. 

Q. Six of what ?—A. The white ones concluded to go down as far as 
the store, and we got six of ours and sentto them. They were all to go 
disarmed, all but two. There was one of ours could have a pistol, and ; 
One of theirs was to have a pistol, and nobody else was to be armed. 

Q. The rest were to be unarmed ?—A. Unarmed, sir; so we all met at 
the store. 

Q. Where did you meet? In the store?—A. Right on the road, in 
the shade, at the store. There was Mr. Angus Brown, the captain of 
the white company, Mr. A. P. Butler, Mr. Frank Dunbar—that is three ; 
seorge W. Bush, Span. Hammond, and Mr. Paul Hammond, and that 
six. That was the white part. Then there was myself (James Kelly) 
and James Riley Wethersby, and John Hankerson, and Ben. Stallings, 
and George Washington, and Counsel Wethersby, and that makes twelve. 
: Hen Mr. Butler said, (that was when he went to start away from us,) 

‘Whatever you do, boys, I don’t want us to have to come down here’ 
any more.” He says, “If we do, we will just clean you out. We know 


» 


' 
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you are all in the swamps, and you can’t fight us.” That’s what they 


said to us. He said, ‘‘ We could have had you before now, but we just. 


didn’t want any bloodshed ; but if we have to come back after you 
again we will clean you out, Fast the same as a fine- font, comb raking 
another man’s head.” 


(. What took place after you got together ?—A. We talked over 


things; we told them that we hadn’t done anything to compromise for. 


They told us that this colored man, Peter Williams, had beat Alonzo. 


Harley’s wife. 
Q. This time you met them in the road was after Peter Williams had 


been shot, was it not ?—A. Yes, sir; we met on Sunday evening, and he 


was shot the Friday before. 


@. When you told them that you had nothing to compromise for, what — 


was their reply ?—A. They said there was a man who had come from up 


there along with Peter Williams. They said there was two of them to- 
gether on Friday when they beat Mr. Harley’s wife. One of them had run 
away and come down there, and that we were protecting him. The re- 
ply of Mr. Paul Hammond to him was, ‘‘ You know this Frederick Pope— 
you know him. Is he in the county?” We told him, ‘“ No, sir; that 
we would guarantee that he was not there.” 

@. Did you know him at all?—A. Yes, sir; I knowed him, because I 
worked at Mr. Hammond’s forty days with this man. 

@. But you did not know where he was?—A. No, sir; I didn’t know 
where he was. He hadn’t been. down there among us at all. So we 
guaranteed that he hadn’t been there, and if he was there we wouldn’t 
allow him to stay among us to keep up a hard feeling at Rouse’s bridge 
against us. They told us after that they were going to disband, and 
wanted us to disband, and we would all go home. We took that, you 
know, on their word, and I went on home myself. I started away, and 
soon heard some mighty high talking up about the store, and 1 stopped 
to listen. I thought to myself that it was all nothing, and walked on. 
The democratic party had left two men to see whether we had disbanded 
or not, and then they went on up the road to the other party, and we 
all started home. The sun had gone down. 

Q. Did they disband then?—A. Yes, sir; they had done left us, and 
had gone up the road toward Mr. Hamp. Wethersby’s place. I never 


followed them to see whether they went any place or not, but soon after 


I got to the house the sun was gone down. Then it was called five 
miles from my house to Union bridge,and I heard some guns fired 
down at Union bridge about sunset. It was very large shot-guns that 
were fired. And then I didn’t stay in the house that night, expecting 
that they would come back and find us all at home, and might kill us 
all that night, and I staid in the swamps Sunday night all night. 


@. On Sunday, up at Rouse’s bridge, did they kill anybody ?— A. 


They shot Henry Campbell, Abram Overstreet, and Nelson Weth- 
ersby on Sunday. That was done before this compromising was, in 
the morning, between seven and eight o’clock. 

@. What took place after that? State all that yousaw.—A. That is 
all I saw. 

Q. What did you do after that time ?--A. After Sunday night? Mon- 
day morning we all come out of the woods. 


night, expecting we would be attacked. 

(). What did you do then?—A. We heard there was a colored man 
killed at Union bridge, and there was some of us went down to see this 
man; when we got there we found it to be so. 


o 


a. 


| 


(). You had to stay in the woods that night?—A. Yes, sir; Sunday 


a 
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Q. Who was it that was killed there?—A. We saw Basil Bryant; we 
_ found him dead, and we went there and looked at him. 

Q. Was he shot?—A. Yes, sir; shot. 

. Where was he left; in the road ?—A. Right in the road. Helaid 
there from Sunday night till—I don’t know what time—Tuesday morn- 
ing before they buried him. He was right at the foot of the bridge. 

. What time did the soldiers get there ?—A. They got there Tues- 
day morning. 

@. Were there any armed men around there when the soldiers got 
there ?—A. Yes, sir. Tuesday morning I was over on the other side of 
Rouse’s bridge—me and about ten men with me, and I heard the drum 

' of the United States soldiers coming; and I said to these men that were 
with me, ‘“ Let’s go over; that means our protection coming now.” 
When I got to Mr. Wethersby’s store and looked down the road I saw 
the United States soldiers. 

‘Q. What was going on; were there any white men at Rouse’s bridge 
at that time ?—A. They were near there. 

(. Were there any colored people there 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were the colored people, and where were the whites 7—A.. 
The whites was behind us. We were on the hill just on the other side 
of the bridge—all on the same side of the creek. When we heard the 
drum some of the colored ones whooped. I was one that whooped. 
We came on down toward the bridge of the hill, and at that time I 
heard several guns fire behind, and some of the colored ones went up 
the creek, and about eight or ten of us got together and came on this 
side of the bridge. 

‘Q. Were they trying to surround the colored people?—A. Yes, sir 3. 
the whites did. After we got on this side of the bridge and heard the 
guns fire, all the whites came down to the bridge, and some was walk- 
ing and some riding. 

Q. All armed ?—A. Yes, sir; every one armed, and well armed. 

‘Q. Where were the colored people ?—A. They were after these sol- 
diers by that time, and just as we got to the soldiers and looked back 
the colored ones said, ‘‘ Here come the democrats now ;” and the soldiers 
said that couldn’t be possible. That was the captain and lieutenant 
said that. And they stepped out in the road and looked down, and they 
Saw these men coming, and they told us to get behind them and let | 
them be between us and the enemy. We had no arms at all, hardly, 
and what few there was of us had shot-guns just had to keep them hid 
to keep them from being taken out of the houses. So we got behind the 
soldiers, and when they come in sight of the soldiers the soldiers stepped 
oa in the road, and the captain and lieutenant walked down toward 

em. 

Q. How many were there of these whites at that time under arms?—A. 
Between seven and eight hundred. 

Q. How many colored people did they capture?—A. There wasn’t 
more than about forty-five or fifty. 

“Q. Where were these colored people—in the swamps ?—A. Yes, sir; 
Scattered about in the swamps, and they had to stay in there. 

‘Q. Had the whites undertaken to surround the swamps before the 
Soldiers came up?—A. Yes, sir; they tried to surround the swamps before: 
the soldiers came. 

@. You were not in the swamps with the rest of them before the sol- 
diers came ?—A. There was ten of us together, besides the others that 
Were in the swamps. 


‘iil 
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Q. And you ten were not in the swamps?—A., No, sir; but up on the 
hill. 

(. What took place then, when the soldiers got there 7?—A. When the 
soldiers got there they commanded this captain and lieutenant to halt, 
and they went on, on the other side. 

Q. Who went on?—A. The two soldiers, the captain and lieutenant, 
went on toward these armed white men and inquired for the colonel 
(that was Mr. Butler) and Mr. Brown. They inquired for them. 

(. Brown was captain; did they inquire for him ?—A. He said, “‘ Hold 
on a few minutes,” and they would fotch him. Butler come around to 
them. Then they all stood there until the soldiers told them it would 
be best to disperse. This captain and lieutenant told them that; and 
they had come there to have peace between the coloreds and whites. 
They even made a great deal of threats then. 

@. What were the threats?—A. They said the soldiers wouldn’t stay 
there all the time, and if they didn’t get us then, they would get us when 
the soldiers were gone. 

Q. Did they disperse pretty soon after?—A. The crowd went on up 
the road and left the soldiers all there with us. The soldiers told us not 
to be uneasy, that they were there, and they didn’t think they would 
fire into us then. 

(). That occurrence took place near Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How far is that from Ellenton ?—A. It is eight miles from Ellenton 
Station to Mr. Wethersby’s store, at Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q@. Did you, yourself, see anything that took place at Ellenton ?—A. 
No, sir; I didn’t see anything that took place, only this dead man. I 
was at Rouse’s Bridge, and he was at the ran—Union Bridge. Thatis 
where he got killed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. I was about to ask you who made threats, when you were telling 
about the threats. You didn’t tell us then; tell us now.—A. Mr. Weth- 
ersby was the first man that I heard making threats—Hampton Weth- 
ersby. | 
Q. That is one; now tell us more.—A. This Mr. Dunbar Lamar. At 
the same time he was talking, his brother-in-law, Willie Ransy, was with 
him, and they were expecting to have to be put in jail about not work- 
ing on the road; and they said they wouldn’t be governed under nigger 
laws no longer—he would take up his gun and go into the fields and 
fight till he ‘died first. 

@. How many colored men were there engaged in the riot at any 
time ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know exactly how many there were. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. Were any of them engaged in the riot? Did they do anything ex: 
cept to try to keep out of the way of the white men?—A. No, sir; except 
at Rouse’s Bridge. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I ask you this, and I want you to be sure about it: What number 
of colored men were at any time engaged in that riot?—A, None, sir, 
engaged in the riot at Rouse’s Bridge, ati all. 

Q. Well, at Ellenton?—A. I don’t know anything about how many 
was there, sir. 

(. Have you no idea?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What I want to know is, how many colored men were engaged in 
that riot?—A. 1 can’t tell how many there was. | 


| 





| 
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(. Give us an idea; I don’t suppose you can tell exactly. 

Mr, Christiancy objects to the question as to who were engaged in 
the riot, until some evidence is shown that the colored peopie were 
engaged in it at all.] 

Mr. CAMERON. I suppose all Judge Merrimon wants is to get at the 
facts. 

‘Mr. MERRIMON. Certainly; that is all. 

Mr. CAMERON. Let the witness state the facts. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Were the colored men that you have spoken of, armecg ?—A. No, 
sir; no colored man had arms to fight with. 

(. They had no arms at all?—A. Well, sir, they may have had shot- 
guns; you know double-barreled shot-guns ain’t-—— 

(). Where did they get their arms?—-A. Who, the colored ones ? 

. Yes.—A. Pretty well all of us has got these—— 

(. How did this transaction begin ; what took the white people there ? 
—A. They said that colored man Peter Williams beat Mr. Harley’s 
wife. 

(. How came the colored people to get together, so that the white 
people could make war on them at all?—A. The reason that the white: 
people got together was because they was expecting that Gloster Hol- 
land was trial-justice, and was going to send men to arrest them. 

Q. How came the black men to get together after the killing of Peter 
Williams ?—A. We had a club. 

@. A club of what ?—A. Just exercising. 

(). Exercising what ? 

(The witness hesitates.) 

Mr. MERRIMON. I don’t want to embarrass you, I just want to get at. 
the facts. What were the black people doing ? 

_(The witness hesitates.) 
Mr. CAMERON. What Mr. Merrimon wants to know is, why the black 
people came together. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. What brought them together after the killing of Peter Williams ? 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q-. What were they afraid of, or what did they come together for ?— 
A. We were expecting, you know, that we would be attacked, you know. 
They said this man-was down there among us. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What man ?—A. Frederick Pope. 
(). They were after Frederick Pope ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did not all you black men get together for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the arrest of this man Frederick Pope?—A. No, sir, we didn’t, be- 
eause it wouldn’t have done any good to anybody there if they had, 
because he wasn’t there at all. 
_ Q. Do you know that they had a warrant for him ?—A. I didn’t know 
it. After Mr. Bush showed the warrant—— 
Q. Did he have a warrant?—A. Mr. George W. Bush had a warrant. 
Q. How came you to be together?—A. We heard that—— 
Q. Heard what?—A. We heard that these men had killed Peter Wil- 
‘liams, and we wanted to know what it was for. After they told us that 
We didn’t have no more to say about it at that time. 
Lp Where did you go to make inquiry about it ?—A. At Levi Chevis’s 
ore, 
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@. How many went?—A. Saturday evening there was five. 

Q. Only five?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you take your guns?—A. We-had no guns at all. 

q. You just went there to ask the white men why they had killed 
Peter Williams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when they told you, you said that would be the end of it. 
And these nine hundred or a thousand white men were just marching 
about there, and the colored people were doing nothing ?—A. If they 
had done anything I knowed nothing about it. 

@. Where were the colored people; at home?—A. A good many of 
them was at home. 

Q. Were there any that co-operated and were standing together to 
resist the white men?—A. No, sir; they had no intention—— 

(. Were they together ?—A. There was a few of us together Sunday 
morning. 

Q. How many ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. I ask you if there were not a thousand negroes assembled at 
Rouse’s Bridge?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were there five hundred ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Were there one hundred ?—A. If there was one hundred, it was at 
the outside. I can’t tell exactly how many there was. 

(). Did they not all have guns?—A. No, sir; they didn’t. 

(). Did half of them have?—A. About every fifth man had an old 
shot-gun. 

(. Assuming that there were one hundred, what were they doing at 
Rouse’s Bridge?—A. We were all clustered up there to keep out of the 
way 

0. How did they happen to be there?—A. We were expecting them 
to come to our houses and take us out and kill us.. They had made 
threats to do it. 

@. Would you not have been safer in the swamps from these white 
savages than to be all there together? I understand you to say that the 
negroes there were not engaged in the fight at all. Did you say that ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I said that. 

2, On say that they were not engaged in the fight at all; they did 
nothing ?—A. Not at Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. At Ellenton you know what they did?—A. No, sir; 1 was not 
there. 

@. Where did the colored people get their arms?—A. They had nothing 
but shot-guns, what few there was of them, and no ammunition at all. 

@. When did you come here to Columbia?—A. I came here on the 
second Monday of this month, I believe. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many days or weeks have you been here?—A. Three weeks 

last Saturday. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who brought you here?—A. Mr. Corbin. 

(). Have you been staying here all the time, receiving pay ?—A. Yes, 
sir; up to Tuesday. 

Q. Last Thursday ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. Did Mr. Corbin talk to you about this matter?—A. When in Aiken, 

sir. 

(). He had you before him in Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he examine you there about it?—A. Yes, sir. 


- 
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Q. What did he tell you about it?—A. He told us he wanted us to 
appear here at Columbia. 

(). For what?—A. To investigate this same matter. 

Mr. CAMERON [to Mr. MERRIMON.] The grand jury have been in ses- 
sion here, and they had these witnesses subpoenaed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. What part did you take in this transaction? How came you to go 
to see these white men? You say the colored men were doing nothing. 
Let us know what part you took in it?—A. I had to go with the colored 
ones at\first to get on their side. 

(). That is not the question. Why did you get in this row at all? 
Why did the white men come against you? You hadn’t done any- 
thing?—A. They had these men made up in crowds purposely to kill 
every one that voted the republican ticket. 

@. Who told you.so?—A. Hamp Weathersby. That was the first 
one that made threats. 

@. Who told you to say this?—A. Nobody didn’t tell me to say it. 
LI am just giving it. 

(. You just say it of your own mind ?—A. That’s all there is about it. 

(). Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Nobody attempted to prevent you?—A. The United States sol- 
diers was there, and that’s what kept them from it. 

@. Did yeu know anybody who didn’t vote?—A. I know some that 
Said they didn’t vote, sir. I didn’t stay there no longer than I voted. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Were you afraid to stay in your house after Peter Williams was 
killed ?—A. Yes, sir; I was afraid after that. 

@. What were you afraid of ?—A. I was afraid they would kill me. 
They had put out such threats. 

@. Was it for that reason you went to the swamp ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you understand that the other colored men who were in the 
Swamp were afraid to stay in their houses?—A. Yes, sir. They said 
that’s what was the matter. They were afraid to stay in their houses. 

@. Was it for that reason they went to the swamps?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). What were they afraid of ?—A. They were afraid of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You mean these armed white men out there?—A. Yes, sir; the 
armed men. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many white men went down with George W. Bush to serve. 
that warrant?—A. Well, sir, after he left that party up there he didn’t 
come till Sunday morning. 

Q. How many armed white men were there at that time?—A. Well, 
on Sunday morning there was between four and five hundred. 

Q. That was the first time that Bush had attempted to serve the war- 
rant?—A. Yes, sir; that was the first time. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. When was it that you saw these companies of white men gather 
there at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. That was Sunday morning. 

Q. The time that they first came there, where were the colored peo- 
ple, and how many of them were together ?—A. There was about twelve 
Or fifteen men together when these two white men came to us. 
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(. Were there others in sight ? 

WITNESS. The white men ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; they were in sight. 

«. How many—four or five hundred of them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And there were some twelve or fifteen of you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then you spoke something of their driving in the colored people ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how that was, whether they compelled others around 
there to come in that way, or whether they came in ahead of the soldiers ? 
—A. Do you mean 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The colored people. 

WITNESS. Did they compel them to come into the ranks with them ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. No, sir; I don’t know whether they compelled them to come in. 

Q. For what purpose did the colored people gather in there ?—A. 
They thought if there was a big body of them together, if they were all 
in a body, the white men would not shoot among them and kill them. 

(). Was there among any of these colored people any one who offered 
to shoot or injure the white men at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the colored people get together there for the purpose of doing 
anything of that kind, or simply because they were atraid ?—A. They 
had come to hunt nobody ; which they told them. 

@. Did they make any threats against anybody ?—A. No, sir; no- 
body at all. 

(). Did they fire any guns against the white people ?—A. No, sir; 
not one at Rouse’s Bridge; only what the white ones fired. There 
never was nary one fired by the coloreds. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Was there a white man killed there at all?—A. No, sir; not at 
Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Was there a white man killed down there at the Ellenton affair ?— 
A. No, sir ; I don’t know that there was any one killed there—there was 
nary one killed about Rouse’s Bridge. Mr. John Williams, a white man, ~ 
was killed, but he was killed away up about seven miles from Rouse’s 
Bridge. 

Q. Who killed him ?—A. I don’t know who killed him, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. When was that?—A. That was Monday night. 
Q. That you only heard of ?--A. Yes, sir; I only heard of it. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C., December 18, 1876. 
ANSELEM KELLEY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Aiken County, Jackson 
Station, on the Port Royal Railroad. 
Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there for two 
years the last of this month. 
Q. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Which political party do you belong to?—A. I never belonged to 
but one party, and that is the republican party; never knowed no 
other, sir. 

(. Were you present in that vicinity at the time of the difficulty at 
Rouse's Bridge?—A. The commencement of it, sir, was the shooting of 
Peter Williams. I was at Mr. Bates’s, near Jackson Station, at the 
gentleman and lady’s that I was cooking for. Her little boy had been to 
school, and it was on a Iriday evening, and they came in, and the white 
boy said, there is two boys that have been to Mrs. Harley’s, and have 
beaten her and have beaten one of her little children. I said to him, 
“It can’t be possible;” but he says to me it was so, for they have 
_eotched one of them and have shot him, and are now after the other one. 
I said to the gentleman of the house that I would go and see about this; 

see if it is possible; that I didn’t think anybody had nothing against 
Mrs. Harley, todo so. I taken my hat and my bucket with my dinner, 
and I didn’t take time to eat my dinner, and when I got out/tbere to 
Mr. Levi Chevis’s store, and was inquiring into the matter, they told me 
yes, that he was lying out there now, near Mr. Harley’s house, and they 
expected by this time he was dead. I went on down there to where the 
boy was shot, and commenced talking with him, and asked him, says I, 
“Was you up to Mr. Harley’s to-day?” His name was Peter Williams. 
He says, “1 have not been up to Mr. Harley’s to-day, and | know noth- 
ing about it.” I says, ‘ Peter, have you been there?” He says, ‘‘ For 
sure [ have not been there.” I said to some of the rest of the men, 
“Listen; that is testimony; this thing may come up again.” 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. There were men standing around ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. White men ?—-A. No, sir; colored ; several colored men and also 
some white men; but the white men, they had double-barreled guns, 
‘Standing near, over him, when I got there. 

By Mr. MERRimon: 
_ Q. Did the black men have guns ?—A. No, sir; no black man had a 
gun there atall. Isaid to the doctor—he stood clcse to the boy—he 
appeared to be in a great deal of misery ; and [ said, ‘‘ Have you given 
him anything to allay his misery?” Said he, * No; I don’t think he is 
very dangerous; I don’t think he isin much pain.” ‘* Bat you can 
give him some morphine,” I said, “doctor?” ‘I haven’t got any,” 
Said he. So then he walked away and let him alone, and I talked on 
with one thing and anotier, about praying, &c. 1 seen he was shot so 
bad, and he was in so much misery, I let him alone and went away and 
went back to the store. 
By Mr. CaMEnRonN: 
| Q. Who were the white men who were near him with these guns 
When you got there?—A. Dr. Philemon Eve, Arthur Simpkins, Ben 
‘Ridgell, and Scott Tyler. Them men was present. 

_Q. Where was Peter lying at that time ?—A. He was lying just a 

little below Mr. Harley’s house on some fine straw, iv a pine thicket. 
_ Q. Was anything said at that time between the persons present in 
regard to who shot’ hin ?—A. Not a word. They never said who shot 
him atall. Icouldu’t get them to say who shot him. So I left and 
Went on back home; I didn’t kuow what to do further. I went on back 
home about dark, aad staid Lome until next morning. 


| By Mr. Curisri1ancy: 
Q. What day of the week was this?—A. On the 15th. of, September. 
S © VOL I—8 
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Q. Do you remember the day of the week ?—A. Ona Friday. On 
Saturday I came back to Levi Chevis’s store, and they told me that they 
had earried him off to Mr. Hammond’s place. And I knocked about 
there until evening of Saturday, the 16th; and I went back home, and 
I cotched up a mule and went on out to my brother-in-law’s, and staid 
all night, and passed gentlemen—cotched up with them in their clubs— 
white men—at Mat Lock church. 

@. How many of them ?—A. There was two large companies; I guess 
about two hundred men, I suppose, there was on that evening—on 
Saturday evening. That was the commencement of the gathering up. 
I passed on through these gentlemen and went to my brother-iu-law’s 
to stay all night, and saluted them as J passed them. They hollered to 
ine and talked to me, and so on; nothing, though, worth mentioning, 
I went to my brother-in-law’s aud staid all night Saturday night and 
Sunday morning until about ten o’clock. I then heard that there was 
about three hundred men gathered on to Rouse’s Bridge. I said to 
some colored men, “I believe 1 will go on down to church. I don’t 
reckon they will interfere with men going to church.” That was on 
Sunday. I went on and got within about half a mile of the church and 
met two white men armed and mounted—young white men. They met 
me, and I gave them obedience. They said, ** Where are you going, old 
man; what is your name?” I told them where I was aiming to go and 
what was my name; and I said, ** Gentlemen, I would be very glad to 
get back home, I see so many men gathering around here, it looks to me 
like trouble ;” and they said, ** You can’t go back home.” I said, ‘+ Very 
well, I will have to go with you where jou says.” 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you recollect who these men were?—A. One of them was a 
young man by name of Willie Hammond. I can’t recollect the other 
one’s name. They said, ‘‘ We are pickets, and Colonel Butler baw 
given us our orders to take up every man that we see coming this way.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Who is Colonel Butler ?—A. A. P. Butler. He says, “ You will 
have to go in to him and hear what he says.” I asked, “Is Dr. Eve 
there?” and he said, * Yes;” and I called off several gentlemen’s names: 
whom I knew pretty well would not hurt me. I rode on with them and 
rode up to the front where they had formed the line of battle to Widow 
Amanda Bushe’s held 5 ; and I rode up, and two pickets rode on ahead 
of me, and I said, ‘‘I am going on down to the colonel and see what he 
says ;” and I rode down to Colonel Butler and immediately he came 
and met me, and sat talking in his saddle and throwed his haud behind 
him, and I spoke to him. He says, ‘* Where are you going ” I told 
him I was trying to get to church, and says he, ** There’s no church to- 
day.” I says, ** It looks like there’s a great deal of trouble here.” He 
says, ‘ Yes, there is a great deal of trouble, and you will have to remain 
here now with my men for a short time, and I suppose it will bea 

right. [ don’t suppose any of the men will hurt you ;” and he gave his, 
men orders what to do and went on back to the front. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many armed white men were there in that party 7—A. There 
must have been all of two hundred at that present time. That was 
about betwcen twelve and one o’clock in the day, on Sunday. He rode _ 
on to the front and left me under charge of Mr. Paul Bowers. LI asked. 
to go after some water, and they told me, * You can’t leave this place, 
for Colonel Butler has given orders to keep you right here, and you must 
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not leave.” I told him, “‘ Very well, sir, I must stay;” and IT was so 
badly besot, and so worried about the matter, I could not stay on my 
mule, and I could not stay on the ground, and I was first up, then down; 
so I concluded I would stand in readiness, and if I did get a chance to 
get off I would go back home anyhow. So I staid in ‘that position [ 
suppose about an hour and a half amongst these white men, and they 
were telling me about this one and another one, and from one to another 
they were telling me whom they had shot that morning. They says, 
*“ We have shot down three niggers here this morning ;” and they said, 
“There is two that is dead, and the other one I don’t think is hurt very 
much.” That was Henry Campbell. I done seed him with my own eyes. 
I met Abram Overstreet coming in the road limping just about that 
time. Ididu’t see the other two at all—Henry Campbell and the other 
man who was shot. I just took their word for it what they told me. 
They said they had shot two men besides that one we met. I asked 
them, ‘‘ How many do you suppose there is dead that have been killed 
this morning 2” They said, ** We only shot down three of them ;” and 
they hushed talking about that matter altogether. Said they, ‘‘ Weare 
going to waiton them a while longer, and/ if they don’t charge on us 
directly we are going to charge on them, and be damned if we don’t 
clean them out too, when we go;” and they waited there. 

I suppose I staid with them about three hours; in the whole time that 
I staid with them just riding up and down myself. I got very uneasy 
about three o’clock ip the atternoon, between three and four o’clock, I 
think, as near as I can guess it without having a watch. I went down 
to the front where the colonel was himself, Col. A. P. Butler, I says 
to him, ‘Colonel, I have waited your orders now, sir, for some consider- 
able time, and I would be glad enough if you would let me go home.” 
Says he, ‘* Well, you can go, I reckon, by yourself; there is no danger 
now.” I said, “Colonel, there’s a great deal of danger. I would be very 
glad if you would give me a pass to let me out from among these pick- 
ets.” He says, “All right. Captain Brown, will you write him a pass %” 
Captain Brown says, ‘ Yes, I will write him a pass. He is not up to 
any barm, I think.” It was Capt. Angus Brown; and he turned in and 
wrote me off a pass, and I went on back bome, and by some means or 
other it got to the white people, but how it was I never could find out, 
aud aint yet, that Iwas a spy down among them that day, and they 
said they had me spotted, and on the dead list, to kill me the next day, 
but by some means or other [ got to worrying and I staid at home, 
and went down to Mrs. Bates’, for whom I was cooking, on Monday 
morning, and she says, ‘Ansel, if L was in your place I would not go 
anywheres. You stayright bere round my place with me, and you may 
not be hurt ;” and I staid pretty close there, too. Finally, in the run of 
the day, Monday, I got uneasy and said to Mr. Bates: ** Lam rather dubi- 
ous to stay here with you, Mr. Bates. I reckon I will go back to my 
house.” He says, ‘‘ You live on my place, and anywheres you are 
cotched on my place you are to home.” I went on to my house, but 
word came to me directly, and I started back to Mr. Bates’, and going | 
back I met a colored man and a white man, and he commenced talking | 
With me, and he says—— 

Q. Who commenced talking with you A. The white man, Ben: 
Ridgly, or Ridgdell, was his name. I said, “Iam very sorry that the | 
White people have known me as well as they have and have taken me 
for a spy yesterday to see who was there, and to come back and raise up 
men to go down there among them.” I says, “I am very sorry, sir.” 
He says, ‘That is the word we have got; that there you was, a spy 
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among tnem; but we have got hold of the wrong end of the tale, and I 
am going back to report to them, and it will be all right.” 

So then I said, “I can tell you what I have done; I have acted for 
peace, nothing but peace with the white people and colored men. I 
have done all [ can for peace during the time that this ere fray was 
going on, and if they want to kill me now I can’t help it; I am perfectly 
willing to go.” 

He lett him on that. 

That was a Monday evening, and I went on down to Mr. Bates’s and 
staid to his house, and taken care of all his produce that he left. He 
went off from home with his wife, and gave me up the keys and left it 
allin my charge for Tuesday morning; and I got breakfast for them 
Tuesday morning as usual, and says I, * I will go now and see what I 
can see of the trouble; see if itain’t stopped. I will go out on the road 
and.see if I can hear anything of the trouble which has arrived out of 
there.” And they told me, says they, ‘* I wouldn’t go.” But I was very 
anxious to go outon the road and I went; and there came a gentleman 
by the name of Dunbar Lamar, which I knowed, in the crowd that was 

assing. 

: Says I, ‘Mr. Dunbar, how is times in the front?” And he says, “I 
think it is all right now; I think we bave killed out about ninety or one ° 
hundred niggers, and I think they will all behave themselves.” Says I, 
‘Good gracious! killed all them men.” Says he, ‘‘ Yes. Well, I don’t 
reckon there was quite that number killed; I think it is about sixty.” 
Says I, ‘* Tell me, now, Dunbar, how many was there killed?” And he 
says, ‘* Between twenty-five and thirty was killed.” I said to him, 
“Well, sir, that is mighty bad.” He says, ‘ Yes, but if you niggers 
don’t behave yourselves down here the Georgians are coming over here 
to raise ell among you.” I told him, “I have always been behaving 
myself, and never has done nothing to anybody myself” He says, 
‘Well, I don’t know,” and he rode on. 

I staid about there on the road and saw a good many pass, but didn’t 
have any conversation with any more but him. That was on Tuesday, 
after the troops got down there and dispersed the riot, and they was on 
their way back home. So I went on back home Tuesday evening, after 
me and him had this conversation to Mr. Bates’s, and staid all night to 
Mr. Bates’s. Tuesday night and Wednesday vight he wanted me to go 
to town for him, and he chose me to go, and I went on a Wednesday 
night, and I came back on the next day, and when I got home they was 
telling me ofan old man by the name Abram Blake that had been shot. 
On a Wednesday evening an old colored man, about seventy years old, 
he was down there after his light-wood, and they shot him and drug him 
in a gully right by the side of the road. I didn’t know he was there 
until I passed, until I went to town an.l came back, and they told me 
that he was there certain, killed, but I never did get to see him until 
afterwards. I saw his grave where he was buried, Put I never went to 
see him at all, and that is about the principal that I know of the riot. 

(. What reason, if any, did these white men give for the troubles or 
for the killing the negroes as they did ?—A. Well, sir; I will state what 
they told me, out of their own mouth. I was cooking there at Mr. 
Baies’s. . 

Q. What tine was this? What month?—A. I suppose in August or 
July, but 1 don’t remember exactly what month it was. All I know it 
was in plowseason. Two gentlemen came and took dinner with Mr. Bates, 
Frank Green and James Hankerson, and they brought up a conversation 
about political matters, and I was then minding flies off the table; they said, 
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« We have tried the niggers in every shape and form that we can to get 
them to vote for us here; and they wont’t do it ;tbey will vote for these 
damn scalawags and carpet-baggers in place ot voting for us, with us, 
here, and,” says he, “we just as well come out right bold and plain, 
and tell them what we are going to do with them if they don’t vote with 
us.” That was Mr. Hankerson. Frank Green said, ‘‘O, no, Jim; we 
ean get them to vote for us in a better way then to kill them.” Says 
he, ‘‘ No, we have tried them, and they never will vote with us, and we 
are going to killthem out.” Says he, * Frank, we are going to kill them 
when we start; we are going to ’sterminate them from the earth, and 
it won’t be always before we will doit.” Frank says, “*O, no; if there 
was about eight or ten of these niggers killed—these leading niggers 
was killed out of Aiken County, we can manage the balance of them— 
that I can mention by name, but I would not do it, for the very igno- 
rantest nigger that you can find in this country, jou may talk before him, 
and in twelve months he will tell you every word you said, and you 
done forgot every word you said about it loug ago.” I sort of smiled, 
and I passed it off, but it laid mighty heavy on my mind to hear a man 
talking that way about killing men for principle, and also for not voting 
for them because they claimed them to vote for them. After they were 
gone the widow lady there said to me, * Did ever you hear such simple 
talk among men?” Isaid, “No, ma’m. But,” said I, “there would 
be a mighty fuss raised, I think, if I was disposed to go about and talk 
about it. 1t might doa great deal of harm, but I won't say nothing 
about it;” and on Friday, when Peter was killed, it came right back in 
my mind what I heard them say. That was in September, on a Friday, 
that Peter was killed, but the riot started on a Sunday, sure enough, 
and on Monday they was still talking of going for me. I said that if 
Thad known Mr. Hankerson was in this much earnest, I would have 
made some reports of the threats they made. The widow lady and me 
was talking about it, and she told me it was all just talk, and would be 
nothing more. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was Hankerson in the riot ?—A. Yes, sir; he was there himself ; 
I saw him with my own eyes. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You saw him when you were there a prisoner ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any talk with him after the troubles ?—A. Yes, sir. 
He says, “* Well, the niggers has got it now, what they wants. They 
Started it, and now they have got it;” and I was very dubious about 
Saying anything. I would not have any conversation with him, and 
went on. 

@. From the best information you have, how many negroes were 
killed in that trouble ?—A. In that whole trouble, sir? 

Q. Yes.—A. About what I counted up myself and seen, and not that 
Isaw them, but just what I counted up what was told me, and others 
that did see them, I suppose we counted some fourteen or filteen that 
we counted. I heard of several more, sir, besides that afterwards died 
from being shot. 

Q. Have you had any trouble with the whites since that time?—A. 
Yes, sir; I had a good deal of trouble. 

Q. Go on and state what it was.—A. On the Saturday evening before 
the election was to come off, on the Tuesday I was down to Jackson 
Station, and me and a Mr. Walker, one of my friends, was talking. 
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(. How far is Jackson Station from where you live ?—A. About one 
nile. 

@. On the railroad?—A. Yes, sir; on the railroad. I went down 
there and he said to me, *‘ Who are you going to vote for?” I says, “I 
ain’t made up my mind exactly yet.” Says he, * Well, I will tell you 
who I am going to vote for; I am going to vote for Hampton.” Says I, 
‘Well, you need not ask me whom I am going to vote for; you may 
judge me just the same as I would judge you; you may judge me accord- 
ing to my principles, whom Iam going to vote for, as I would judge you 
according to your principle,” and I laughed, and he says, ‘I can tell you 
that you may be sure that all of you that will vote tor Chamberlain, you 
are Voting vengeance on your own heads and on your children’s heads, 
and you will seeit too, mind what Itell you.” Lsays, * Well, Mr. Walk- 
er, let me give you apiece of advice. If you talk that way be sure 
that you don’t talk it to everybody. You are talking to me now, but I 
will not injure you, but you be sure that you do not talk that talk 
to anybody else or you will get in trouble.” Hesays, “I don’t care; 
if I wasin Washington or any other place, I should talk that to any 
man; that’s my principles; this roguishness and thievishness—they 
are the ones that jou bold up in office, and we want to have honest 
men.” I told him, * May be so, Mr. Walker ;” and he went on to say a 
good deal; I can’t tell you all he did say to me if I was to sit here an 
hour. That was Saturday evening before; election came on Tuesday. 

So I went on to the election when the election day came. On Mon- 
day night I went to a friend’s house of mine and staid all night with 
him. 

(. Where were you going to vote ?—A. At Silverton box. I went there 
and they chosed me to help give out the republican tickets, and gave me a 
good handful ofthem. Anold gentleman by name of Jasper Ransey walk- 
ed upto me and says to me,** You going to vote the republican ticket?” I 
said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” Hesaid, ** Youare going to betreated worse than youever 
was treated in yourlife; you can’t get a place to live at next year.” I said, 
‘Mr. Ransey, I could not be treated much worse than I have been 
treated unless you had took and hung me.” He says, ‘ Well, you mind 
what I tell you; you will be treated worse than you ever was.” I seen 
that he wanted to get up a riot, and the marshal advised the people not 
to have no cross arguments with no man that day, so I went off and 
kept peaceable all day. The next week after election I goes over to Au- 
gusta to carry a bale of cotton to sell for a man, and I got there in town 
about two o’clock in the day, and made my arrangements with Mr. 
Heury Stallings to sell my cotton for me that evening if he could, or 
next morning. He says, ‘I can keep it over until next morning and I 
will get more fcr it;” and so he told me to drive down to the lot and 
put up my mules, and I went down to the lot with Mr. Bates, the man I 
went with. I went from home with Mr. Bates to Augusta, on his wagon, 
and about between sunset and deep dusk me and Mr. Bates came down 
to the wagon, where | was going to stay all night, and I got some cheese | 
and bread, and some coffee for supper, and sat down and ate it, and laid 
down, lying right across the fire-place, and I dropped off to sleep, and 
about seven o’clock there was somebody or another—lI didn’t see them 
myself, but the colored man with me, Bob Newman, heard some man 
say out of doors, ** Bob?” He answered. They says, “ Have you fed 
your mules and put them up?” Hesaid, ‘“ Yes, sir.” Says he, ‘Is Kel- 
ley in there?” Says he, “ Yes; he is in here.” They walked out and 
staid about half an hour, from what he told me himself. Directly they 
came back to the door and said, “ Is Ansel Kelley in here ?” and he told 
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them, “ Yes, sir.” They told him to come to the door, that they wanted 
to see him. About that time I half waked up and turned over, and says 
I, “If anybody out there wants to see me, come in,” and immediately 
one man shoved the door open and two walked in together. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. A white man?—A. A white man. I could not see anything to 
show that they were white, except that I could tell that they were white 
by their hands; they were disguised. They had some newspapers over 
their faces and old crocas-bags, may be guano-sacks. I didn’t see them, 
but the police told me that they had them on. We found them the 
next morning. I knew they had something over their faces. It was so 
long when they came in and came up to me that it frightened me. One 
came and grabbed me by one shoulder, and the other grabbed me by the 
other shoulder and says to me, “ Now, Kelley,” just so, and they 
bounced me right up on my feet. I said, ‘ O, Lordy,” just that way ; 
and they snatched me around to the wagon-house and snatched me out 
on the ground, and the third one was standing outside. Ue opened the 
gate for them to carry me out, and he staid. They cidn’t tell me what 
I had done, nothing about it, and they snatched me oat on the street, 
and I commenced hollering **Murder! murder! police! come to me! 
come to me!” as loud as could until I alarmed the peoples allround. I 
held off the three men as well as I could. One was choking me, and 
they were trying to drag me off, and I fought and they were pushing 
me with their pistols, and got a pistol agin my head a time or two and 
against my body, and it snapped—didn’t fire. 

I still continued to holler ‘‘ Murder! murder!” as loud as ever I could 
holler, and nobody came to my assistance until they drug me about 
half-way from the gate near the corner, and [I still continued to fight 
and tried to get loose to keep them from carrying me off, and in doing 
this I got my thumb burt—that is the scar there now—from the guard 
of the pistol, and with this hand I held on the muzzle of the pistol, and 
two of them got scared by some means or another; and other people 
running to the holler of murder, and they heard them running, and two 
of them let me loose, and the other, [ had his pistol, and I was trying to 
getitirom him. I was a little better man over him. At any rate, he 
was scared; sol took his pistol completely away from him, and I run 
back around to the gate and called to Bob Newman to open the gate 
and let me in back in the yard. He came out and knocked the latch up, 
and the gate slammed to again and the latch inside, and [ still continued 
to holler murder, and asked him to open the gate and let me in, and he 
being scared slipped and opened the gate and let me go back in the 
wagon-yard, and [run in the house where I had been lying down and 
sleeping with the pistolin my hand, and I said, ** Shut that door, Brother 
Robert; for God’s sake, don’t let anybody else come in on me.” Says I, 
“1 have got a pistol, aud the first man that comes in here—I am going 
to be killed anyhow, and I am going to fight until I die, and I will take 
my chance.” And directly Mr. Jones, a policeman, came to my assist- 
ance after the fray was over, and he says, ** Who is that out here holler- 
ing murder?” I says to the black man, “Don’t you open your mouth 
now about anything at all; [ am going to be killed anyhow, and don’t 
you tell them nothing.” And I catched the voice of Mr. Jones; I knew 
himthen. He says, ‘Bob, what’s the matter here?” He says, ‘*Where’s 
the man that was hollering murder?” And TI says, “Three men have 
been in here to kill me, and I have taken one of their pistols.” 
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Q. Did these men give any reason for the attack upon you?—A, 
Never did. 

(. Have you ever ascertained who they were ?—A. All I could tell 
was what I heard some men talking about it, that they intended to 
do it. They lost two of their hats and two of their pistols. I staid in 
town all the next day, and I came out, and have not been bothered 
by them since. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What gave rise to the Ellenton riot; what gave a start to the 
white people at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. The killing of Peter Williams was 
the cause of it. They said he had beaten Mrs. Harley. They said there 
was another man beat her by the name of Daniel Pope. 

Q. Peter Williams and a young man had gone to Mrs. Harley’s house 
and had beaten her, as was alleged, and her little boy 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The white men pursued them and killed Peter Williams, and the 
black people there rose up to vindicate their race?—A. No, sir; the 
colored people didn’t rise at all. 

(). How many were engaged in it at any time?—A. There was no 
one engaged at all in it that evening. 

Q. At any time afterward ?—A. If I tell you the serious truth, and 
that, I reckon, is what you want, the only men that I saw was a striving 
to go to it was about thirty men—colored men that I knowed; them I 
saw. , 

Q. Do you undertake to say that there was not exceeding thirty men 
in the riot on the part of the colored people ?—A. No, sir; I didu’t say 
that. 

~Q. How many do you say ?—A. I can’t give any statement about the 
colored men, because 1 didn’t see only those thirty. The balance I 
could not tell about. 

Q. You don’t know that they had any organized military movement 
there ?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Can you say they did not have?—A. I can’t say nothing about it, 
only what I know positive. 

Q. What sort of a man was Peter Williams?—A. He was a sixteen-. 
year-old boy. 

Q. Was hea bad fellow?—A. I don’t know nothing about him. I 
never saw him before the evening he was shot. 

Q. The other man, did you know him ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the colored people wrecked the train down 
on the railroad ?—A. I heard say, sir, but I didn’t see it. 

Q. You heard that the colored people did it?—A. I heard say that 

was what the white people said, but our colored people did not Say it. 
— Q. What is your business A. My business is a farmer, sir, and 
cooking; I follow both trades. 

Q. You are a cook and farmer ?—A. Yes, sir; but my general labor 
is farmer. 

Q. You spoke of going to church; are you a member of a church ?—A, 
Yes, sir; 1 am a member of the Baptist Church. 

Q. Do you preach sometimes ?—A. Yes, sir; I am not licensed, but I 
am what the colored people call in their meetings a floor-speaker. 

Q. The white people do not complain that you are seditious and trou- 
blesome at all ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. I did. 

@. Did the colored people in your community generally vote ?—A. 
Some did and some did not. 
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Q. How many didn’t vote 7—A. I think, as near as I can remember, to 
my recollection at this present time, that me and a friend of mine 
counted up right around us there, not to say in the county, but just 
around in the precinct, that was right and could get there, and was 
afeared to come to vote—— 

Q. They were afraid to come to vote?—A. Yes, sir. They were 
afeared to come. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote at that poll ?—A. No, sir; 
not by a heap of it. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. I am confident of it. 

Q. Did the democrats get their full vote ?—A. I will tell you, sir, I 
am confident they did at the last election. Before the last.election we 
got one hundred and eighty-odd majority. 

Q. That isnotexactly whatI want. Did you get the number of votes 
you had received on former occasions? Did the republican party get 
the number of votes at the last election that it had been accustomed to 
get on former occasions ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You are sure of that?—A. I am sure that they didn’ get it, if I 
understand you right, because they was men that was actually afeared 
to leave their houses; and would never have left them if the United 
States soldiers had not come. 

@. Can you give the names of those men who didn’t vote?.—A. I 
couldn’t, but L had taken a list of them. 

@. You can give some of them.—A. Tom [ansey is one colored man 
that I know didn’t vote. 

@. Do you know why he didn’t vote ?—A. I could not say for a posi- 
tive fact; only that he said that there was much trouble. That is what 
he toid me out of bis own mouth: “As mucn trouble as there is in the 
land; I am halting between two opinions, and if I don’t vote the repub- 
lican ticket, [ am sure I ain’t going to vote the democrat ticket; and 
before I will vote the democratic ticket I will stay at home. 

@. Why did he say he was in doubt whether he ought to vote the re- 
publican ticket ?—A. He was in fear of his life, and also of a place to 
to live at, sir. 

@. Well, now give us another one.—A. There was Aleck Lark, at Mr. 
Hammond’s place. 

4 Q. Why didn’t he vote ?—A. He was afraid he would be put out of 
oors. 

Q. He told you that?—A. No, sir. He didn’t tell me that, but he told 
Some of my friends. 

Q. And so they told you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, give us another one.—A. Well, I could not recollect positive, 
though they told me themselves that they didn’t vote. 

Q. And you are sure that the republicans didn’t get their usual vote | 
there?—A. No, sir; they didn’t by a heap, sir; not by a good deal. 

Q. Well, if you were to find out now that they got more than their 
usual vote, you would be very much disappointed, would you not ?—A. 
Of course I would, sir; if it could be proved that it was so. 

Q. You would hardly believe it yourself, would you?—A. Wo, sir; I 
could not. According to every bad lick which was struck amongst 
them, I « on’t see how every colored man voted. I voted through a 
great deal of dread, and if it hadn’t been for the United State soldiers, 

ot suppose I would ever have seed that box; not a man of my 
Standing would have seed it. 

Q. Didn’t black people there generally vote?—A. Yes, sir. They 

Was a good many of them voted. 
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(). Didn’t they vote solidly?—A. A good many of them voted, and 
voted a democratic ticket. 

(. Are there many democratic colored men in your section 7—A. Yes, 
sir; there is a right smart of them; and they said, * The reason that 
we done it was, we done it to save our homes and our lives.” 

Q. Mention some of them.—A. A fellow named Coake. 

®. I want his given name.—A. I don’t know whether his name is Jim 
Coake or what be goes by. 

Q. He said he voted the democratic ticket to save his home ?7—A, 
Yes, sir; he said he voted the democratic ticket to save his home. 

Q. Now, give us another one?—A. You know a man can’t remember 
names that way. 

Q. I dou’t want to hurry you, I want you to state the fact just as it 
is. We will not hurry you. I want you to give the other names. I[ 

want the truth on both sides. ao Simon Trothy. 

Q. To save his home? ; to have a home, he said. 

(. Well, give us another ¢ one Mae There was Isaac Jones. 

q. He said he didn’t vote because he wanted to save his home?—A. He 
said that he was going to vote for the white people; that that was the 
only chance to live, and he was going to vote jor them, and promised 
them faithfully if they would not kill him that he would vote the demo- 
cratic ticket. A white man told me that he said so. 

@. Were there any democratic colored people down there in your 
neighborhood who were so upon principle, or believed it was their 
duty ?—A. No, sir; I don’t think they had any such ideas. They voted 
it through dread and tear, every one that voted it 1 can solemnly be- 
lieve. 

q. That is your impression ?—A,. That my belief, my honest belief. 

@. You cannot enteriain the opinion it was possible for a colored man 
to vote the democratic ticket resting upon judgment ?—A. I don’t see 
where it is. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 





Q. Not with all that gentle mode of electioneering and coaxing with 
guns ?—A. (Laughing.) The power that was rode over them, and the 
men that was killed to my serious knowledge, I don’t see how a man) 


could vote for such a friend as that. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. What interest had the white men in killing them ?—A. They said, 


‘We are going to kill you out to get this election; we are going tal | 


have this election.” 

Q. Kill them to get an election ?—A. Yes, sir; they have told me so, 

Q. You didn’t believe they would kill you to keep you from voting ?— 
A. “Yes, sir. 

@. Do you think Colonel Butler would kill you to keep you from vot- 
ing?—A. I don’t know what he might do, but, according to all the 
statements that is given against Colonel Butler, I would stand as bad | 
a chance as any of them. According to the statement that they said - 
he made of others that he captured, ay think I should stand a mighty | 
bad chance. 

(. Do you think the white people in your country generally wish to. 
kill the colored people to keep them from voting ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Don’t you think they are all a set of savages?—A. I tell you what. 
I think about them 

Mr. CuHRISTIANCY. I don’t think you need answer that question. 

The Witness. I think a parcel of gentlemen that was raised—and 





| 
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the most of them have been college-bred men—that would undertake 
to override things by killing out a few negroes, I think is a very small 
idea for an educated man; I think it is, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. Do you not think that that illustrates the fact that they are a set 
of savages ?—A. It illustrates the fact to me this way: that I think they 
are entirely lost; undoubtedly have gone astray and lost what they bad 
of kuowledge. 

q. Lost their civilization ?—A. Lost their civilization to law and the 
fear of law. They said we can’t do nothing, for the whole State is in it, 
and they can’t do nothing with the whole State, and they told me that. 

@. Who told you that?—A. Several different men; Ben Ridgdell have 
told me so. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. That the whole State wasinit ?—A. Yes, sir; and how could they 
manage the whole State; that it was a general thing throughont the 
State, and I didn’t feel disposed to express my opinion truly about the 
mystery of the matter between the two races, the whites and blacks; I 
didn’t feel disposed 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You don’t think that there ought to be any controversy between 
the two races ?—A. I don’t think there ought to be. 

@. Don’t you think these men, the white people, need the black peo- 
ple?—A. Yes, sir; if they could need them in the way 

@. Don’t you think the black people need the white people ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I believe that, too. 

'Q. Don’t you believe they are necessary to each other?—A. Of 
course I believe they are, and are a help to each other. 

A. Don’t you believe they have a common interest in each other ?— 
A. Yes, sir, 1 do; but I do believe the longer I live that the white men 
do not like the privileges that the negro has got in the State of South 
Carolina. 

@. Do you think they would do so if they were to go together fol- 
lowing up their common interest?—A. O, yes, sir; because I could 
step right across to Georgia, where, if a man happens to commit a 
crime, he is taken out of jail and shot to pieces. 

Q. Did you ever see men served in that way ?—A. No, sir; only by 
What other men have told me. White men have told me so right where 
Ilive. They called it a lynch-law. 

Q. Don’t you think that people that do that are savages?—A. I 
think they have lost all conscience of heart. 

Q. I think so. I think people who do that are savages.—A. I think 
all conscience of heart are gone when they come to do that. 

By Mr. CHRIsTIANcyY: 


Q. As Mr. Merrimon has asked you your epinion on certain things, I 
will ask you your opinion: Without the aid of United States troops 
there to keep the peace, how many colored people of that region would 
have dared to have gone to the poll ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t think the 
tenth man, not to my serious belief, according to what they told me. 

Q. Unless they voted the democratic ticket?—A. Not unless they 
Voted the democratic ticket. That we all could have voted and been 
perfectly peaceable if we had voted the democratic ticket from our 
principle; but I would rather lie in the ground than to deny my 
principles. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Let meask you one question more. Do you know the fact that in 
many places in South Carolina where there were no troops, the colored 
people did vote the republican ticket, and voted the usual republican 
vote ?—A. I heard at Robbin that they were there. I didn’t see them, 
sir. I only heard the report of that at Robbin Station, on the Port 
Royal Railroad, that there was one United States marshal at the time, 


and they said how far the republican ticket was ahead at Robbin 


Station. The box was fired into. 

Q. You don’t know that of your own knowledge 7—A. I never saw it. 

~Q. But Task you the other question because you seem to be a man 
of some information. Don’t you know that there are many localities 
throughout the State where there were no troops where the republican 
ticket got the usual republican vote?—A. All down where [I live, sir, 
through that section of country there was troops. 

Q. But that don’t answer the question.—A. I can mighty quick an- 
swer that question. I don’t know about those other precincts where 
there is no soldiers, if it’s that what you are trying to come at. 


COLUMBUS ROUNDTREE—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBUS IROUNDTREE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Aiken County. 

@. How long have you lived there 7—A. I have been living in Aiken 
County for about sixteen years. I came irom Barnwell County to Aiken 
County. 

(. What is your age?—A. About thirty-three years of age. 

Q. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What political party do you belong to ?—A. The republican 
party. : 

@. Where were you during the political canvass last fall? State 
whether you were in Aiken County or not?—A. Yes, sir; I was in 
Aiken County. 

(¥. You may state whether or not, at any time before these troubles 
commenced, before the Hamburgh massacre, or about that time, you 
heard white men make any threats against the colored people ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on and state what the threats were and who made then. 

The WrItnEss. Before that time? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Just before the Hamburgh riot was I was one day going over to 
Aiken village, home. I was walking, and Mr. Tyler happened to be in 
the village with his wagon 

Q. What was his first name ?—A. Well, I am not acquainted with 
either one of the young men, and [ couldn't say what his name was. I 
asked him to let me ride down as far as where I had to turn off the big 





road to go to ny house. He lived out on the leit of the big road and [ 


lived on the right. We lived some seven miles apart. He said to me 
in going along, what was I going to do in this election? How was 

going to vote? I told him | expected to vote just as IL always had voted. 
He asked me whether I thought that was the best way to vote. I told 
him that I did; that t thought that was the best way for me to vote. 


™%, 
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He said to me, “ Well, we have been begging all the niggers to vote the 
democratic ticket, and,” he says, ‘‘if they dun’t vote it this time we in- 
tend to make them do it.” Well, I told him I didn’t know whether he 
could make them vote the democratic ticket or not. I told him perhaps 
he could get many of them to vote the democrasic ticket, but there would 
be many who, [ was certain, wouldn’t vote the democratic ticket. Well, 
he asked me who protected us. He says, *‘ Who protects the colored 
people? Where do you get your support from?” I says, ‘‘ We labor 
for it.” He asked me whose land did I live on. I told him I was living 
on Mr. Foreman’s land. He asked me wouldn’t I vote for Foreman? I[ 
told him ‘* No;” and he says, *“‘ Does you suppose we are going to rent 
land to you niggers and you put carpet-baggers in office?” I says, 
*“ Well, L pays Mr. I’oreman for his land, just like I paid you to ride 
down in your wagon.” About that time we came to the road, about 
eight miles from the village, where one of his brothers lives, and he asked 
me to take a drink with him, and the conversation broke up. That was 
the last of Mr. Tyler. On the Saturday night of the fuss in Hambnrgh— 
I don’t know whether it is worth while for me to tell this or not-—-I was 
up to Aiken on the 4th of July, and I was going home. There was a 
good crowd of white men went down the road with me. One of them 
seemed to know me; but I didn’t knowhim. He was a stranger to me; 
but he made himself known. His name was Eubanks. He asked me 
did I hear the speaking to-day. I says, “ Yes, sir.” 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. What speaking did he allude to?—A. He meant the republican 
speaking there that day. 

@. At Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir, at Aiken. I told him yes, I heard it. 
He asked me what I thongbtof it. I told him I thought he spoke very 
well. Then I says to him, ‘‘ What do you think of it?” “TI think every- 
thing that he says damned lies.” 

@. Who were the speakers at that meeting 7—A. General Elliott was 
one of the speakers; Paul Jefferson was one of the speakers there; 
Sam Lee was oue of the speakers ; Dr. Palmer was one of the speakers. 
Them is all that I remember distinctly. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Now, go on with your story—A. He asked me, did I hear Dr. 
Palmer speak. I told him, “ Yes, I heard him speak.” He asked me 
did | reckon I would ever hear him again. I told him I didn’t know 
whether I would or not. He said, if I heard him again it would be 
more than what he expected, and asked me, didn’t I speak. I says, 
“No.” He says, ‘‘ Why, aint you got aclub down below bere?” I 
Says, *“* No, sir; I have got no club.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That is, a republican club?—A. Yes, sir. I said, “ No, sir.” He 
Said, ‘“* Well, you have had one down there, haven’t you?” I told him, 
“Yes, sir.” ‘ Well,” he says ‘you ain’t gotit now.” I told him, ‘“ No, 
sir” He says, ‘‘Uow long have you been broke up?” TI says, * Well, 
some time. It has been some time now since we have met, but we are 
expecting to meet again.” He said, ‘* When you meet again, we will 
come out and see you.” A good many spoke up then; but I says, * All 
right,” and that was about the end of that conversation on that day. 


“hl on Friday of the riot at Silverton, when Peter Williams was 
shot—— 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where is Silverton?—A. In Aiken, about seven or eight miles from 
QRouse’s Bridge, and about eight or nine miles from Ellenton, in another 
direction. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Go on. —A. On Friday, when Peter Williams was shot, I was at 
Mr. Chunk Wethersby’s. He is called Chunk, but his name is Floyd. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. At what point is that; at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. No, sir; it is above 
Rouse’s Bridge. How came I up there on that Friday, be sent a man 
that he got there, working with him, by the name of Henry Williams. 

Q. Who sent ?—A. Wethersby. He sent him to my house and told 
him to tell me that he wanted to see me, and when I got there he says, 
‘“ Ain’t you going to bavea meeting out at the store at S.lverton to-mor- 
row?” Isays, * Yes, sir, lexpect to.” He says, “I heard that Dr. Palmer 
was going to speak out there to-morrow.” He says, * Ue won't.” I 
says ‘“ No, sir, he won’t.” He says, ‘* He won’t be there.” I says, ** No; 
sir; because I was at Aiken a few days ago, and I saw Mr. Palmer my- 
self, and if he had any idea of going there to speak he would have told 
me something about it.” He says, ‘* Well, whether he dves or not, a 
crowd of us is going to meet him there if be speaks there to-morrow, and 
we intend to kill him.” I says, ‘*You do?” He says, ** Yes, we do.” I 
says, ** Well, you can meet out there if you want to, but you wou’t find 
Dr. Palmer there to-morrow.” He says, ‘* You are going to be there to- 
morrow, ain’t you?” I says, ‘Yes, I am going to be there to-morrow.” 
He says, * Well, it is all right if you are there.” So he says to me, 
‘“Dou’t you meet out there with your club, now?” 1 says, ‘“* Yes, we 
meet out there.” Le says, “By God, you have too much to say any- 
how ;” and he says, “If it wasn’t for you and many other damned 
rascals, we would have more niggers vote the democratic ticket than we 
does;” aud be says, “If you can’t act no better than what you have 
been acting, [ want you to stay off my place.” 

(. You lived on his place ?—A. No, sir; [ didn’t live on his place. 
He sent for me, and he says, ‘I want you to quit visiting me.” I says, 
‘‘T don’t visit you; IL wouldn’t have been here to-day, but you sent for me, 
didn’t you? Is that what you sent for me to tell me?” He says, ** Do 
you hear what Tsay? If you can’t act no better than what you have 
been doing, | want you to stay off my place.” I says, ‘*Did you ever 
know me or any one else to do you any harm?” He says, *‘ You does 
everybody harm; all them that does you good you does them barm.” 
And he says, “1 will be damned if we don’t intend to kill you yet.” I 
says, “* Well, sir, I know I can be killed ”—jes so. Isays, ‘If that’s what 
you sent for me to.come to see you for, you can go any time you get 
ready; but now be sure before you go, that you are going to kill me for 
some just cause or else you might not be lucky,” and I left him. 

Then on Priday night L went home. I sent to several of the colored 
men and I told them what Wethersby had said to me, and I says to 
them, ‘“‘ Now, I promised last Saturday to meet out to the store, and I 
know that a good many are going to meet, and I am going,” and says I, 
“TY expect nothing else than that there will be a fuss there to-morrow.” 
Saturday when I went up there the white folks—the democrats—com- 
menced gathering up to Matlock Church, about a half a mile or three- 
quarters above the store where we have our club at. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. On what day of the week was your club accustomed to meet ?— 
A. On Saturday. 

Q. On what day was the rifle-club accustomed to meet at Matlock 
Charch 7—A. On Saturday; the same day with ours. 

Q. Go on—A. When I first got to the store, as I walked up, a good 
many of the colored ones had gathered there before I did; but it didn’t 
turn out half so many as there was the Saturday before that, on ac- 
count of the threats. They were expecting, on account of one white 
man and another talking to them about what they were intending to do, 
that they were going to break up the club, thev were getting scared 
and didn’t come. On Saturday before that I think there was some 
sixty-seven there, and that Saturday there wasn’c but twenty-three 
there. When I got there, one of the colored men came to me and said, 
“ Roundtree, are you going to have a meeting here to-day?” I says, 
“Yes.” I says, “Are there a good many boys at the store ?”’—jes so. 
I had stopped at the well about two or three hundred yards below the 
store. He says, “A heap of white folks is going up the road, more than 
IT ever saw.” I says, ‘ Well, that don’t make no difference.” I says, 
«They are going to their meeting and we are coing to have ours.” He 
said it would be well for us to stay away from there. When I got there, 
I didn’t want to stand out in the road. A good many of the boys stood 
out in the road as the white men were passing. All that caine from 
that course had to pass right by the store to get up to the church where 
they held their club. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. When they passed, were they armed or not?—A. They were armed, 
every one. Some had two pistols and some had three, and some had 
guns. I won’t be certain, but I believe it was Sam Darby. He says, 
“ Roundtree, | passed a white man a while ago with a keg of powder on 
his mule.” Lsays, ‘You did?” Isays, “He didn’t interfere in any way 
with none of us, and it’s no use to let that fret you.” In about ten or 
fifteen minutes, theie came along about twenty-five or thirty white men, 
and every one cf them was armed. 

Q. Were they on horseback ?—A. On horseback; and J says to them, 
“ Boys, it’s best for you to break up and leave.” I says that to my own 
men, I says, “It is best to leave from here, because after a while them 
white folks will all get up here, and they have promised to break us up, 
and they will come down here and they might injure some of us, and 
there ain’t ’nuf of us to have any fuss.” Some of them took it as a 
laugh, but I walked off; and I hadn't left the store over five or six 
minutes before there come about fifty of them down the road as hard 
as they could tear on their horses; and as they run their horses up to 
the store they balted and asked for the captain of the club; and Sam 
Darby, a colored man that belonged to the club, stepped out and says, 
“Here he is; I am captain.” Ue spoke himself; L wasn’t at the store 
myself. I had gone down the road to this well. There was a house 
between the store and the well, not over fifty yards from the well, and 
I had stopped there at that house, and there was some more white men 
coming on up the road. It was then sort of a cloudy day; I think the 
sun was just about down at that time, 1 don’t know as it is necessary 
for ine to say what Brown said to Darby. 

Mr. Cameron. No; you can omit that. 

The Wrrnpss. L staid there watching for a while, and T felt quite 
uneasy. I didn’t feel safe to meet them, because Wethersby had told 
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me what he intended to do. They said they were going to kill me.. I 
staid there till Si Foreman, a colored man, was going up the road, and 
had a gun on his shoulder. He had been hunting. They met him. 
Those that had left the store came on down, and I heard them hallooing 
and burrahing for Mink Holland. He says, **God damn him; we will 
have his head to-night.” I kept myself hid behind the corner of that 
house. When they met Josiah Foreman they got down. They said, 
‘Give up your gun;” and some of them took it, and I thought they 
took his ammunition away from him too, but he says they gave it back 
to him. I went on home then. Saturday night I was up pretty well all 
night, staying up at home, and felt very much uneasy. Sunday morn- 
ing I got up and went away from home to Harry Boyd’s, about a mile 
from my house. While I was at Harry Boyd’s, Phil Addridge and 
George Williams come out hunting me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Who is George Williams ?—A. He is a colored man; and he says, 
“+ | want you to come and go out yonder to Silverton.” Right on the 
big road, where Butler and his men went down, they call it Silverton, 
and away off the road it is called Allen Haller. He says, ‘I want you 
to go out to Silverton.” I says, “ For what?” He says, * Butler and 
about all his crowd has gone down to the run, saying they are going to 
kill them all out at Silverton.” Isaid, ‘O, that can’t be so; you must 
be joking.” He says, ‘“ Yes, it is so.” Then I put out and went home. 
When I got home | met George Glover, and George Glover says to me, 
‘Roundtree, what do you think?” and I says, ‘* What?” and he says, 
*¢ All them Tylers and a whole crowd, I don’t know who all, bas gone 
down to the run, and is agoing to kill all the niggers on the run to-day.” 
He says, ‘‘ { don’t know what we are to do.” I says, ** Our only chance 
for us is to get in a crowd and go and try to stay out of the way, because 
we haven't got any arms, and if we are in a crowd they are not apt to 
crowd in on usand kill us; butif they catch you out they will kill you;” 
and I believe they would do it. I said, “ I didn’t think surely that the 
people would start out to-day nohow. They will wait for some other 
day.” Ue says, ‘* You stay here till I come back;” and I went over to 
Barney Iforeman’s, (a white man.) I thought maybe them boys was 
trying to scare me. Barney Foreman has got a good many colored men 
working for him. I went over there to find out whether this was so or 
not; so I started, and before I got there I met a colored woman coming 
from there. I asked her whether she bad heard this tale that the boys 
had told me. She said yes; she had heard it. Then I went on back 
home, and myself avd George Glover and George Williams went down 
to Rouse’s Bridge, where Butler went with his men. In going down 
we took the branch. There is a branch runs clean down from my house 
to Rouse’s Bridge—four miles. That branch heads right against my 
house. 1 got in about half a mile of the bridge and I heard horses run- 
ning mightily, and it looked like a whole drove of them; and I come 
out of the branch into the field, and just as 

Q. What morning was that?—A. That was Sunday morning. Isup- 
pose it was about ten o’clock, as near as I can get at it; it might have | 
been later, but 1 think it was about ten o’clock Sunday morning. When 
I left home I went the nearest cut I could go, and I went in the way I 
thought I could miss anybody if they were after me: and just as I got 
up the nll over the branch into the edge of the field—I didu’t get out 
of the woods, but I could sce all—and could see the white men running 
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Abram Overstreet, Nelson Bush, and Joshua Hankerson—a crowd of 
white men were running them down. 

Q. Running them down which way; toward the woods?—A. There 
was a mill, I suppose about two or three hundreds yards off, and these 
men were going toward the mill-pond. I was going down the branch 
that runs into the mill-pond, as I said; just as I got up the hill where 
the field was, they commenced shooting on them. I seen them shoot 
Abram Overstreet—I saw him fall; and Nelson, he got to a tree; Josh 
Hankerson, he went right on into the pond; I thought he was dead. 
But Abram, I seen him fall, and Nelson, I seen him dodge behind a 
tree; and as I seen him dodge I seen Abram fall. Then I wheeled 
round and put back for home. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many white men were shooting at them ?—A. I suppose about 
twenty. 

Q. Did you know any of them ?—A. Well, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, | recommended John Green and George Tyler, called ‘ Sonny” 
Tyler, and [ recommended also one or two of the Simkins boys—there 
are three or four of them, and I don’t know one from the other; and I 
recommended 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I suppose you mean recognized.—A. Yes, sir; that is how I took 
it to be. The others, I didn’t know who they were. I went on back 
home, and after I got back home I went back there and got my gun. 

Q. Your gun where?—A. At home; and then I thought it wouldn’t 
do for them to catch me off by myself with that gun, because there would 
be a crowd of them, and they would kill me if they did. Then we con- 
cluded to go on back to the ran—myself and George Glover—down to 
Rouse’s Bridge. We saw that they had aimed to kill us, sure enough, 
when I seen them running the boys down and shooting them. We seen 
them coming across the field, and leaving the road. They throwed the 
fence down, and they were coming across the cotton-patch. Then we 
went down back there and we couldn’t get back down to Rouse’s Bridge; 
couldn’t even get within a mile of where I seen them shooting the boys. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Why not?—A. The white folks had guarded the roads—had strong 
guards all along the roads, I suppose for five or six miles in this direc- 
tion, right across, to keep any colored ones from coming from Silverton 
down to Rouse’s Bridge. And so we had to dodge about—myself and — 
George Glover, to get back home. We took the branch up apiecee—— 

Mr, CAMERON. Just state the principal facts; you need not go into all 
the details. 

The Witness. In going back home we left the branch and took a 
Strip of woods to get into the road. We had to go that way to get to 
Iny house. George Glover lived with Glover Turner, and in going to my 
house I had to go right by Glover Turner’s front gate to get to the road. 
When we got, I suppose, within about fifty yards of his house we heard 
a good many white men talking at his house, and George says, “‘ Round- 
tree, it won’t do for us to go by there, because this morning I heard 
Glover Turner tell them men, as I come by, for them never to come back 
unless they got your head, and Gloster Holland’s and Daniel Rouse’s.” 
Isaid, “You did?” He said, “ Yes;” and I said, “You just now thought 
to tell me about that, when we have been together this long?” He said, 
“T was so much disturbed that I forgot it.” The house sets up on the 
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hill, right at the head of the branch I was telling you of, and down here 
is the bottom, (illustrating.) We taken through the woods and down 
the: bottom to go to Glover Turner’s house, and get by it without him 
seeing us. He has a hog-pen there. Just as we got against the hog- 
pen we halted, to see what they were talking about. It was a distress- 
ful time and we wanted to know everything wecould. He said then—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who said?—A. Mr. Glover Turner ; I heard him talking and say, 
“T’ll tell you the best way for you to do is to go down, and, damn him, 
if he ever comes out, kill the dog and kill him in his house, the damned 
son of a bitch, and kill him and his family in their house.” Another one 
spoke, but I didn’t know who he was. It was then after dark and he 
says, ‘Vl be damned if youcan kill him there. He is not that big a 
fool.” I taken this one to be this same Chunk Weathersby by his voice. 
“‘T’ll tell you,” he says, ‘‘ he can and will shoot you if you go out there,” 
jes so. Glover Turner says, ‘‘ If the whole crowd goes up there he will 
run and not shoot, and that is the time to kill him.” Then George says, 
‘¢The damned son of a bitch, I have been noticing down here to-day for 
him, but I didn’t see him. I think he is right at home now.” Elmore 
Tyler said, ‘I passed there the other day and I saw him about the mid- 
dle of his cotton-patch standing up there, and he looked, the damned 
son of a bitch, as venomous as he could look.” And he did pass there, 
eause I seen him and I knew it was him. After I had went down to 
the bridge and come back—this was in the evening he passed there on 
his mule going in the direction of Rouse’s Bridge; and that is how I 
come to know it was him. I am certain I stood in the cotton-patch 
looking at Mr. Tyler when be passed. After I heard that I says, ‘‘George, 
you better not go home.” I said, ‘* Both of us had better woods it out.” 
In a short while we heard some of them coming whooping about half a 
mile beyond my house, coming from Rouse’s Bridge, and we made for the 
road. This was after leaving Glover Turner’s. We made for the road 
to see if we could hear them say anything as they came along. As they 
passed we heard them say, * God damn him, we will leave a few of them 
to-day and we will get every damned man there is and then clean them 
out to-morrow.” 

So I went on to Barney Foreman’s from there, and there was some 
twelve or thirteen colored men had assembled there. Some of them had 
been over to my house looking for me, and when I got there I started 
Goodwin Henderson and George Allen to take a mule apiece and go to 
Aiken to get the United States soldiers for protection. They started, 
and when they got within about a mile and a half of Aiken, I suppose, 
they met George Croft, a lawyer at Aiken, with his company, and he 
captured them and carried them back home. These men I sent to Aiken, 
for the soldiers agreed to be back by Monday morning at nine o’clock. 
But Monday at twelve o’clock they hadn’t come, and we sent some of 
the boys on the road to hunt them. We didn’t think they would inter- 
fere with the little boys, and so we sent them to see if they could meet 
them. We didn’t hear anything of them, and after awhile we went, late 
in the evening, to Goodwin Henderson’s house, and there we found 
Goodwin Henderson and George Allen, and asked them where was the 
soldiers; why didn’t they bring them where we were? They said they 
didn’t get to Aiken. I said, ‘‘Why?” They said, “ Because George 
Croft captured us last night and brought us clean back here, and we 
were too scared to go out. They promised to kill us and give us no 
quarters at all. . They made us get on our knees and swear to vote the 
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democratic ticket to prevent them from killing us.” Then I says, That 
was George Croft I seen this morning, with all this company of demo- 
cratic men.” I said, “I thought I knew who he was.” They said, “‘He 
brought us here and turned us loose, and we had to swear to vote the 
democratic ticket to keep them from killing us; some wanted to kill us 
anyhow ;” and they said “If it wasn’t for George Croft they would have 
killed us.” There was one old colored man by the name of Paul Weston 
came up where we were to tell us that George Croft liked to have run 
him to death. LIasked him how. He said he saw him as he was pass- 
ing and took after him; and he said they would have got him but he 
took to the woods and got into the bottom, where they couldn’t follow 
with their horses. I said, ‘“‘ The best way for us now to do is to stay in 
the woods and get to the company.” I said, ‘* Don’t you fool around in 
the fields. The best way for us to do is to make for the company, and 
if we can get where the company is we can have some protection.” 

(. What company ?—A. The company of colored folks that they had 
surrounded at Rouse’s Bridge. So we started again in the evening down 
there, but we couldn’t get there, and had to turn around and come back 
home. They had the road guarded so that we couldn’t get out on it at 
all. We went back to go around by the railroad and see if we couldn’t 
get through that way. We went down that way, but the guards were 
thicker than what they were on the way we tried to go two or three times 
before. So they just kept us going off all the time, and kept us scat- 
tered about. Monday night I went within about five or six hundred 
yards of my house. There had been a storm through there, and there 
was large logs crossed and piled against one another. I was about as 
close to the read as from here to that further door yonder, in this room, 
(pointing.) And they stopped right against me, nine of them. 

Mr. CAMERON. State the principal facts. 

The WiTNEsSs. You only want to know the threats? 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q@. Did you get to the company at all?—A. No, sir; I didn’t get to 
the company at all. 

(). What did you see after that?—A. Then, on Wednesday morning 
about twelve o’clock, after the soldiers come down there, Bill Williamson 
came to my house. I went in my field and was picking cotton on Wed- 
nesday, after I heard the soldiers had done come, and I stopped them ; 
and Bill Williamson came in the cotton-patch near the house and told 
me that if l would go to Glover Turner’s house and tell him I didn’t 
have nothing to do with the fuss or riot, and couldn’t have nothing to 
do with the election—wouldn’t vote or bother with it—that maybe they 
wouldn’t kill me. I told him here it was death anyhow. I says, “It 
looks like they aim to kill me anyhow.” I says, ‘ You talk sort of like 
you aim to kill me anyhow.” He said, ‘If you don’t attend to your 
business we may.” I said, “I am not going to Glover Turner’s, or any- 
body else’s, and Iam not going to have anything to do with the elec- 
tion. I had nothing to do with the fuss.” I says, “* You come here and 
Shoot down innocent men.” He says, “I have never fired a gun.” I 
Said, “‘ Nobody didn’t fire the guns now, but some of the colored people 
1s dead for all that; they was shot.” And, said I, ‘Iam not going to 
Glover Turner’s nor anybody else’s to tell him Iam not going to have 
anything to do with the election.” I said, “If that is your idea, to come 
here and kill me if I don’t go and tell him that I had nothing to do with 
the fuss, I am not going to bother about any election.” So then he left, 
and furthermore Wethersby has told me, since that, that they had been 

unting me and intended to kill me, and would do it yet. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did they state why they intended to kill you?—A. Yes, sir; he 
stated one reason. I asked him why, and he said, ‘* Well, I don’t tell 
nothing on any one, but you have too damned much to say to these nig- 
gers that don’t know any better,” and he says, “* We have tried to get 
you to vote with us, but we have been begging now long enough, and 
we don’t intend to beg no longer; we intend now to make you vote the 
way we want you to vote.” 

(. How many colored people were assembled at Rouse’s Bridge during 
these troubles, as nearly as you can learn?—A. Well, sir, to the best of 
my knowledge, there was about fifty or seventy-five. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is, that were concealed in the woods and swamps?—A. Yes, 
Sir. . 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Why did they assemble in the woods, as you understand ?—A. 
That was the Sunday of the big meeting at Rouse’s Bridge; and there 
is a church there that they call Zion Fair church, The colored people 
have it. On Sunday morning when the white folks went there to 
the church they met a good many people going to church too. They 
would meet them in the big road, going to church, and some of them 
turned back; but when they went there and killed Henry Campbell, 
Overstreet, and Bush—shot them down near the church, Sunday morn- 
ing, when so many people was going to the church—many of them went 
back. All the women ran back, and told the story that Butler was down 
to Zion Fair church to kill all the people. A good many people came © 
to see it; a heap came to see what was going on, and aheap of them, 
when tkey heard the word, were on their way to church anyhow; and 
some turned back, and some went on. All the women went back and all 
the men went on. Those that were at home when they were there—a 
good many of them lived right around there—they got the others not 
to go away; they had shot so many Sunday morning. ~ 
- Q. How many men, as you understand it, did Butler have there ?—A. 
Butler had not less than five hundred in a crowd, 1 know. 

@. All armed and mounted 7?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Were they uniformed ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Had they red shirts on?—A. Not all of them; but there was some 
of them there. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Were the colored people armed ?—A. No, sir; there was a few of 
the colored people had guns. Some of them had got these guns—— 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. What kind of guns?—A. Shot-guns. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
_Q. Are the colored people in that vicinity generally armed ?—A. No, 
sir. t 
Q. What sort of arms have the colored people who have arms ?—A. 


Shot-guns. You will find one man with a gun, perhaps, and then you 
will find a dozen that have none. 


Q. Are the white people generally armed in that vicinity ?—A. Yes, 
sir; lately. I have known white people to be there that haven’t no guns 


no more than colored people did. But this very year most every white 
man you will find has gota gun. They have got muskets ; they got 
them along in the spring. On Saturday the riot commenced down 
there. On Sunday they met me at Chevis’s store, at my club. Jim 
Key got a gun; one ofthese muskets with a cartridge-sack and all; he 
was a white man. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. He had no gun before ?—A. Not as I know. He says he got it 
from Barney Foreman. He had them all. Ithink he said he had thirty 
guns. Chunk Wethersby told me that Barney Foreman had thirty 
guns. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Did you understand from the white men why they got these 
guns ?—A. Yes, sir; they said they got them to make the niggers 
vote just as they wanted them to vote. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. Chunk Wethersby told me that; and 
furthermore, Glover Turner told me himself that they were fixed well 
enough now to do just as they pleased, and they intended to doit. I 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Turner, you have been doing as you pleased all the time, 
ain’t you?” He said, ‘‘ No.” I said, ‘‘ Have I interfered with any one 
about me?” He said, ‘‘ No.” He said, ‘ You interfered with me in this 
way ; you put these damned carpet-baggers in office, and white men 
who are right here with you, who raised you, not one of you will vote 
for them ;” and he says, ‘‘ Damn you, we intend to make you vote for 
us.” He says, “* The land is ours, and the country belongs to the white 
people, and we are going to rule it.” I says, “ L have no objection, so 
far as I am concerned, to your ruling it.” I says, ‘If you will allow me 
to rule my house, thatis all I want.” He said he would show mein a 
year’s time what he would allow me torule. 

Q. Did your clubs have any more meetings after that?—A. No, sir ; 
we havenever met since. 

@. Why have you not met since ?—A. We couldn’t meet after that. 

@. Why not ?—A. If we had met there we would have been fired into 
by the democrats. 

Q. Did the democratic club, or rifle-club, or whatever it was called, 
meet after that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did they meet?—A. They met at the same place—at Mat- 
lock Church. 

Q. Did any of the colored people interfere with them?—A. No, sir; 
they never did. Wethersby said to me, after the fuss, on Tuesday of 
the week after the riot down there—if I am not mistaken it was on 
Tuesday—not the Tuesday of the riot, but the next Tuesday. He said 
to me, “I bet you won’t meet up yonder to the club again.” I says, 
“QO, yes; we will meet one day or another; we will meet, and we are 
bound to meet; you know we can’t stay apart always,” jes so. He 
Says, ‘1 bet you don’t have a club again; and I bet Palmer don’t come 
down here to speak again.” I said, ‘‘ Whenever Dr. Palmer gets ready, 
he will come, I’ll warrant.” 

@. Where does this Dr. Palmer live ?—A. He lives in Aiken. 

Q. He is a republican, and white man?—A. Yes, sir; he is one of the 
representatives in the legislature. So was Gloster Holland, a colored 
man. And Chunk Wethersby says to me, ** You nor no other man, 
unless it is a democrat, never shall lead a meeting to Silverton again.” 

Q. And the republicans have no’ held any meeting there since, have 
they?—A. No, sir; only when the speakers come around. ‘There has 


q 


been no club-meeting there since, They even broke up the prayer- 
houses about there. 

(. They would not allow the colored people to meet for religious pur- 
poses ?— A. No, sir; I suppose some of them might have met, at some ~ 
time, but there was so many threats that they got them all scared. 

@. What speakers from abroad went there to speak?—A. Dr. Pal- 
mer went, and Gloster Holland went. 

Q. Ho'land is a colored man ?—A. Yes, sir; and Picksley went, and 
others. 

_ Q. Did they go there after this trouble?—A. Yes, sir; they went 
there, but they carried United States soldiers with them when they 
went once. 

Q. Did the democrats appear and interfere with their meeting 7—A. 
They attempted to do it. 

@. Were you there ? 

The W1TNEsS. At the meeting? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. No, sir; I could not get around there; I had to leave home. I 
lived about eighteen miles from the village, and when I prosecuted the 
case I had to leave town there because they came to my house several 
times for me, and consulted whether to go for me or not. But none of 
them agreed to try it; they were sure, if they did, 1 would kill some of 
them. After I went to prosecute that murder case down there, they 
said that if ever I passed back home they intended to kill me, and I had 
to leave. They would dodge around to find out when I was coming 
home. 

(). And you haven’t been living at home since ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Why have you not gone back home?—A. Well, I thought if I 
went back down there they would kill me, 

@. Where have you been since that time ?—A. In Aiken. I staid in 
Aiken until I came up here to court. I was obliged to live there for 
life protection. 
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[Examination continued on December 19] 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question, Have you taken much part in polities?7—Answer. Yes, sir. 
-Q. Are you a stump speaker?—A. Yes, sir; 1 go around with them 

sometimes. 

Q. You are a political teacher among your people?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you vote at the late election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You voted your sentiments freely ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

(. At what place did you vote?—A. I voted at Aiken village. 
_ Q. How was the vote there as compared with former republican votes; 
did the republicans get their usual vote? 

The WitnEss. In Aiken ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mrerrimon. They increased their vote ? 

The WitNEss. The republicans ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell you anything much about it, only there was 
a great many young men that hadn’t voted before who voted then ; then 
there was a good many colored men that wasn’t allowed to go to the 
polls. 
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Q. Why ?—A. There was democrats threatening to take their lives, 
and that was why they didn’t go. ) 

Q. Name some of the colored men.—A. Well, I wasn’t at the poll 
myself, but I know one man by the name of Simon Shotty, who works 
with Mr. Simkins. 

@. Why did he not go?—A. He went when Mr. Simkins’s son carried 
him to the polls, and voted the democratic ticket. 

«. Did young Simkins force him to do it?—A. Yes, sir; and another 
man I know, one of the leaders down there, who generally speaks, some- 
times more so than what I do, by the name of Bryant Counsel. 

Q. Well, what did he do’—A. He didn’t vote at all. 

@. Why did he not ?—A. Because he was afraid to vote. 

Q. Was he at the polls?—A. Yes, sir; he went there and held his 
hand up and was sworn, and as soon as he was sworn I seen Mr. Bush 

_ standing and looking at him, and Mr. Bush had made him promise that 
he wouldn’t vote against him—wouldn’t vote the republican ticket—and 
whilst he was swearing Mr. Bush came up and accused him in the face, 
and then Counsel took down his hand and walked off. 

@. Are you sure that he did not vote at some other He in the day ?— 
A. No, sir; he didn’t vote at all. 

Q. Is there not a negro military organization in that section ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where does it meet to muster?—A. Down at Silverton, and, in 
fact, all over the county in my settlement. 

Q. How many companies meet there ?—A. Well, I reckon about three 
or four meet there. 

(). They are exclusively negro companies ? 

WITNESS. Does I understand you to say is they there or an they need 
to be there? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No, no; I say are there negro military companies in 
Aiken ? 

A. No, sir; I thought you asked me was they needed there—was 
ere any need of them. No, sir; there is no military company down 
there 

Q. Has there been ?—A. We tried to make up one some time ago, but 
we never did have any organized company that I know of. I know I 
joined a company in one or two fplaces, but they always soon scattered 
and broke up. Whenever a company of colored men would commence 
gathering at any time, then there would be some white men—the most 
of them would be after them trying to persuade them not to go. We 
would generally have our meetings on Saturday evenings, but every 
evening we would appoint they would find something for them to do, 
or make some fuss, in order to keep them from going to the meeting at 
all. What caused me to commence my club down there—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Your club was not a military one, was it?—A. No, sir; what 
caused me to commence my club, the white folks had always got after 
them, and more so then than this year—taking up some of the colored 
ones and carrying them to jail for stealing, they said. There is a store 
there at Silverton—a colored man’s store, ‘right there where I held my 
club at, and I said to the colored people there, ‘¢ Now, let’s we make a 
club of our own—a farmers’ club.” I said, “It will soon be time for 
politics to get lively and it will help in the campaign. I want us to get 
in a club and get all these young men down here and put them in a club, | 
and make every one pledge himself not to sell seed-cotton, and then the 
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white folks won’t say that you steal cotton and won’t put you in jail.” 
All of them agreed with me, and there was sixty-seven joined us and 
pledged themselves not to sell no cotton in the seed, especially at night. 
The agreement was with the committee of us not to sell no seed cotton 
at all at the stores, and then the white folks won’t have so much to say 
about the colored people stealing cotton. And what little time it did 
go on there wasn’t one took up about stealing cotton, because all that 
belonged to the club, of course they had agreed not to sell any cotton 
to the stores, and that kept down any disturbance, and they persuaded 
others. R 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. There was not much troubleor disturbance about stealing cotton ?— 
A. No, sir; not at that time. 

Q. But there had been?—A. Well, there had been more talk than 
‘what was, because I know myself that they accused one man of stealing 
cotton right there by me once, and I am certain that he didn’t take the 
cotton, though the white men said he took it. 

(. Did the white people ever charge you with any offense ?--A. No, sir. 

@. You never were indicted in your life?—A. Well, yes; I said no; 
J was too. I remember during the club there John Foreman he got an 
old colored man that staid with me to say that I went into the church 
and stole his church-book, and undertook to prove it in Aiken before 
the court. 

@. Were you indicted for it ?—A. O, yes, sir; he had me before the 
court for it, but be didn’t prove it; he said I broke in the church and 
stole his church-book. He paid the old man five dollars to swear that 
on me. | 

@. You were acquitted ?—A. O, yes; I was acquitted by the trial- 
justice. 

(. You were not indicted by the grand jury 7—A. O, no, sir. 

(. Were you ever indicted on any other occasion ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No other charge was ever made against you?—A. No, sir; no other 
charge was ever made against me. 

(. When did you come here? 

Witness. To Columbia ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I disremember the day of the month now, but I came here on Sat- 
urday night before the court set. 

Q. How long ago has that been, a month ?—A. No, sir; I believe it 
will be four weeks next Saturday night. 

Q. When did the court adjourn?—A. The court adjourned last Tues- 
day, I believe, or Wednesday. 

Q. Have you been paid ever since you came here?—A. The court 
paid me. 

Q. Who brought you here ?—A. Major Corbin. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. He is United States district attorney ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Have you seen Major Corbin since you have been here much ?— 
A. O, yes, sir; I have seen him pretty much every day. 

Q. Did you advise with him about this examination before the com- 
mittee of Congress ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did he tell you to wait here till the committee would come ?—A. 
Yes, sir; there was a good many men come up with him. 








 Q. How many men came up with him?—A. Some two hundred, I 
think. . 

Q. Are all of them here?—A. No, sir; many have gone home. 

@. How many are waiting ?—A. I don’t know how many are waiting 
now. 

@. Do they all get paid? 

WITNESS. “All the men that come as witnesses ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did they stay?—A. Some went away last Saturday 
night, and some went before that. 

@. How many are here now?—A. IJ don’t know, sir, how many are 
here now; I couldn’t tell you how many have gone off. 

Q. Have you no idea?—A. Well, no, sir; I really couldn’t tell you; I 
thirk, though, I could say there may be a hundred, more or less, gone. 

@. And the others are here?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why do you attribute those troubles down there to political mo- 
tives on the part of the white people ? 

WITNESS. Why do I do it? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

WitTvEss. Why do I attribute the troubles to the white people? 

@. Why do you say that these troubles grew out of the fact that the 
white people wanted to deter you and other colored men from voting 
your own way ?—A. I have a perfect right to do so when they come to 
my face and tell me what I must do and shall do, and say they have 
been begging long enough. 

@. Who told you that?—A. Chunk Wethersby is one that told me 
that. { 
@. And who else 7?—A. Glover Turner is another one that told me so. 
(). Are you sure that they told you so?—A. I am certain of it. Just 
as sure as I am that I'am in this house that they told me them words. 
Q. They didn’t alarm you, did they ?—A. What do you mean, sir? 
Q. They didn’t deter you from voting; you didn’t get scared ?—A. 

No, sir; I didn’t get scared. | 

@. You went on and made your speeches to them, and held your 
meetings, and taught the people just as you believed ?—A. No, sir; when 
they told me so, I told the black people when we met, ‘ The white folks 
is after doing some devilment to us,” and I said, “ It won’t do for us to 
get together in small crowds, and let them come up on us in a big body. 

If we happen to get together and see them coming up on us in a crowd, 

it is best for us to break up and Jeave—every man to make for home. 

Then we must quit meeting at night; we must take to the day-time, so 

we can sight them exactly.” 

Q. Then you sought to impress upon the minds of the colored people 

the idea that they were in danger?—A. Yes, sir. 
QQ. Youtold them that wherever you met them ?—A. Yes, sir; I knew 
they were in danger and I told them so. 

a The grounds of your fear were what you have told us here 7—A. 

es, sir. 

Q. And you based your fear upon that, and you told the colored peo- 
ple that they had aright to fear?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And to do as you have described ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What sort of a man is Mr. Glover Turner ?—A. He is a white man. 

Q. A farmer?—A. Yes, sir; a farmer. 

Ao A good citizen?—A. Well, he never appeared as a good citizen 

me, 
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Q. Was he ever charged with stealing ?7—A. No, sir; he didn’t steal 
_ anything from me. ; . 

Q. Did he ever steal anything from anybody? Is that his reputa- 
tion ?—A. Not as I know. 

@. Has he the reputation of a bad man?—A. Yes, sir; he has the 
reputation of a bad man. 

Q. Bad for what?—A. Bad for not paying his laborers that he has 
hired, in the first place; and, another thing, he is bad about interfering 
with me, when I don’t interfere with him—me and others; I know he 
is bad about that, but about stealing from any one, I never knew him to 
do that. : 

Q. Is he a truthful man ?—A. Not a very truthful man. He never 
was with me. 

Q. His reputation for truth is bad?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. Who is the other man that threatened you whom you mentioned 
a while ago ?—A. Chunk Wethersby. 
. Q. What sort of a man is he?—A. He is a very bad young man. 

Q. How old is he ?—A. I guess, between twenty-five and twenty-seven 
years of age, as near as I can come at it. . 

(. How is he bad; for truth or honesty, or what?—A. He is a pretty 
bad man, that is all the account I can give of him. The people gives 
him a pretty bad name. 

Q. In what respect ?—A. He don’t tell the truth, and in other respects 
he interferes with the people, when be has no right to do it—just like 
Mr. Turner did. 

Q. In short, you are angry at him ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You and he are not friendly 7—A. No, sir; I have worked with 
Mr. Turner, and for him, and also with Chunk Wethersby, when he 
used to hire me to do little jobs of work for him. I am sort of a me- 
chanic down there, and just about the time the work was done he 
would get mad with me and fall out; and 1 wasn’t pleased with him 
when he would come to me and tell me what he was intending to do 
with me; I wasn’t pleased with a man when he said that he intended 
to kill me. No man is going to stay pleased with another man when 
he says that to him, and, when he asks does he mean it, he tells him 
66 Yes.” 

. Q. If he were to swear positively to a fact would you believe him ?— 
A. Well, it is according to what he swears; some things I would be- 
lieve, and others I wouldn’t. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


~ Q. Describe again how this man was mutilated, injured ?—A. Well, 
this Alfred Minyard boy had a great big piece of flesh cut off of his 
rump, just chopped off with a hatchet or something. Then he was cut 
in his side here, chopped right between his ribs with a batchet. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : ) 


Q. That was before he was dead ?—A. O, yes, sir; he didn’t die until 
the next day at nine o’clock. Well, when they got through with him, 
shooting him, they came back to the ring again where we was, and one 
of them says, ‘‘ Well, now, I reckon we will turn the rest. of these 
damned niggers loose.” 

Q. That was what the whites said ?—A. Yes, sir; some of them said, 
“ That ain’t worth adamn; we had better kill all these niggers ; we just 
as well to kill them all as to do what we have done. If we kill them 
all there will be nobody left to tell the tale, and if we leave anybody 
they will go and testify agin us; and I tell you we might as well 

‘\ 


Tho remainder of this testimony, up to that of Louis Schiller, on page 145, is a con- 


tinuation of Harry Mays’s testimony, and should have followed at page 38. | 
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make a sure thing of this.” The other one said, “‘O, no; it won’t do to 
kill them all ;” and they said, “ Now, you damned rascals get up here,” 
and they all got, and they made them get down again, and they all 
got down on their knees and held up their right hands. The boys all 
held up their right hands, and then they swore them, that they never 
would go into any court to testify and to know nothing about it; don’t 
know who done it; don’t know any of the men who was in the party ; 
and carried the thing right along straight in that way all the way down, 
and then all the boysswore. Then they said, ‘‘ Now, you damn rascals, 
get away from here,” and the boys all got up in the crowd but me. I 
was off on one side. One of the captains took me off one side, Captain 
Roper, a one-armed man, he took me off one side. The boys all got up 
and started off, and there was about fifteen men got up and leveled their 
guns right behind them, just so, [indicating,] and some of the men said, 
“ Don’t shoot amongst them men that way,” and they said, ‘‘ By God, 
we don’t care;” and after they got about fifteen feet away they fired 
fifteen or twenty shots. 

@. Were any of them hit?—A. One; that was the last of the ring 
crowd. 

@. Where was he hit?—A. Shot him in the arm. Mr. Roper asked 
me, ‘*‘ Harry, where do you live?” I told him, ‘I live right on the cor- 
ner, opposite David Lipfield’s.” Says he, ‘‘Go on home.” I says, “I 
can’t do it.” He says, ‘‘Why can’t you?” I said, “I am afeared to go 
through them men by myself.” He says, ‘Come on, I will go with you.” 
So he was on his horse and I was walking, and I took right hold of his 
horse right by his side, and I walked right along by the side of him, to 
be sure if any of them shot at me they would hit him as well as me. I 
took hold of his saddle and we went home; and I got to the next corner 
and there lay Jim Cooke; and he was talking to me and says, ‘‘ Well, 
Harry, by God, now you see what the result is when niggers votes against 
the white people.” Says I, ‘I don’t know what you are talking about.” 
Says he, ‘“‘ Have you always voted?” I says, ‘“‘ Yes, | has; I voted the 
republican ticket all the time.” He says, ‘“‘ Well, you don’t intend to 
Say you want to vote it?” And I says, “If this fuss is about I shan’t 
vote no kind of a ticket.” This time a man heard me that knew me. 
His name was Jerry Gardner; we were raised up boys together. He 
says, ‘*‘ Now, Harry, you needn’t talk that sort of talk.” He was 
sitting on his horse on the other side of the street. He said, ‘ You 
needn’t talk that way, for, by God, we know you are a nigger that has 
got good common sense.” He says, ‘“‘ You see where this nigger is lying 
here”—that Jim Cooke. I says, “‘ Yes; I see him.” He says, “ Well, 
just so we will lay you, if you ever vote the republican ticket.” I says, 
“ Well, sir, [ will vote no ticket of any kind.” Says he, ‘‘ No, by God, 
that’s the plan, and we intend to carry it out, and the only way for you 
to save yourself is to come over and vote with us, because we know that 
you know damned well when you vote against us you are voting against 
our interest ;” just so. I says, “I didn’t know it was so much against 
your interest as to killa man. I had no idea that it was any such thing 
as that.” He says, “‘ You see what the consequence is, and, by God, 

We are going to carry this State, and we intend to do it, if we have to 
kill every nigger, and this damned Chamberlain, too; he is the head of 
all the thieves in South Carolina, and the white people don’t intend to 
Stand it no longer; they intend to start and break it up.” 

This was the last that any of them said to me about it, and I went on 
and got to my place where I live. Captain Roper says, ‘ Is here where 
you live?” I told him, ‘Yes, sir.” He says to me, “ Harry, I have got 
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a little talk for you. I, to-night, by your being recommended to me, 
saved your life, and now you can do me a favor, and I will tell you what 
itis.” Says I, “It is allright, captain; there ain’t nothing that I could 
do that I wouldn’t do for you, for you saved my life.” He says, ‘* Yes; 
what I want to say to you is, for you, that you don’t know nobody here 
to-night; you don’t know anything about this thing at all; that they 
had you around there, but you knowed nobody; that these are unknown 
parties; and if any onecome to get you to go into court to testify or say 
anything about calling any body’s name, you don’t know. This time, we 
will let you off; but next time we get at this thing, we'll get you. Now, 
I will tell you as a friend, you do me a favor, and don’t you call any- 
body’s name; don’t you own to them that you do know, and tell them 
not to say anything about it; and if anybody asks you anything about 
this thing, tell them you don’t know anything about it; that you seen 
the boys, but you don’t know who it was.” These were just the words 
he said to me: “If any one asks you, tell them you don’t know; it was 
unknown parties.” That was the last, and then he told me good night. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What condition did you find your house in when you went back 7— 
A. When I went there, sir, my wife’s clothes were taken out of the bu- 
reau, and they flung them all over the floor. As I stepped in I stepped 
on some of her clothes, and says I, ‘‘ What’s this? Same as I expected.” 
Everything was torn up. I had three trunks in my house, three large 
trunks, and all three of them was broke up. 

Q. Were they locked?—A. Yes, sir; locked—all three of them was 
locked, and they was ali three broke open, and every rag I had was 
taken out, and one piece of my wife’s. She lost all her jewelry, watch 
and chain, and other jewels; and they taken a gown she had made to 
be baptized in, bran new—had never had it on; it was for her to be bap- 
tized in the second Sunday iu August, and they stole it. It was very 
fancy made up, and they taken that; that was all her clothes they taken. 
They taken all mine and all her jewelry. 

Pick. Butler said to me, ‘I understood they took your fine pin you 
wore in your shirt.” I said, ‘Yes; they took a pin that didn’t cost me 
but sixty-five dollars.” 

Q. When was that?—A. This same day of the massacre. He says, 
‘‘T seen you wear a very fine pin.” I said, “I had one, sir, that was 
pretty good.” He says, “I heard they took that.” I said, “Yes, sir; it 
didn’t cost me bunt sixty-five dollars, and I don’t suppose some of them 
white fellers ever had sixty-five dollars in their lives.” He said, ‘ Well, 
it was some of the factory crowd.” ; 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What do you mean by that?—A. People came from Augusta, you 
know, over there. He said that was the crowd, and none of his men 
hadn’t done it. Isaid I don’t know; I seed some of his men look pretty 
bad, too, and I thought they would take things just as soon as anybody 
else. He says, “ Well, there’s bad men in all crowds.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was the furniture in your house injured?—A. Yes, sir; every- 
thing was brokeup. The bedstead—the headboard was split open; the 
things on the bureau was broke; took all my lamps out of my house; 
tore down the curtains around the room, but didn’t carry them off, but 
tore them down; spit all over my wife’s clothes and walked over them; 
just walked right along and spit on them. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Harry, what did they do all this mischief for ?—A. Well, they said 
to me, sir, before it happened, that I would see it; that the white people 
intended to carry this State democratic. That’s what Harrison Butler 
told me that night when I was going home, as I said to you before. 
They told me, after they done killed the men that was lying there, then 
that, by God, they intended to carry this State; and I asked them how 
they intended to carry it, and I said, ‘‘ Well, if that’s the way you are 
going on, I ain’t going to vote no more; I’m done voting.” ‘They said, 
* You better be done unless you vote the democrat ticket.” 

Q. Did they say anything else at that time than that?—A. That is 
all they said. 

@. Did they charge that there had been any crime committed there— 
that very great outrages had been perpetrated by the colored people in 
that town?—A. Yes, sir; they said the marshal had been arresting 
white people there. 

@. Did they charge that there was a great deal of stealing 7—A. Yes, 
sir; they said they understood there had been cows stolen around there. 

q. Didn’t they say there had been houses or gins burned ?—A. They 
didn’t say anything about that. They said that niggers had been ar- 
resting white people there, and they wa’n’t going to allow it to go on. 

(. Why did they kill the particular men you described to us that 
night 7—A. Jim Cooke was killed on account of his being marshal. He 
had arrested some of them; but why these boys were killed back in the 
country, I don’t know, sir. 

@. Did they have any special charge against the particular men they 
killed? Did you hear any charges made against them not already indi- 
cated ?—A. No, sir; only what I have said to you-—-that Cooke had 
been arresting men there, and making them pay money out. They 
heard that Attaway had said that he would wade in blood up to his 
knees hefore he would surrender to the white men. I don’t believe he 
had ever used any such talk as that. 

@. Do you know anything about the organization of that company ?— 
A. No, sir. 

(. Do you know whether they had any arms and ammunition on or 
about the 4th of July ?—A. I do not. 

@. Do you know whether any white men, for instance this Judge 
Sparrick, had been up there conferring with the company ?—A. No, 
sir; he never was in the company’s hall in his life. 
ae Had the nominations for governor been made at that time ?—A. 

, 0, sir. 

Q. Long after that ?—A. Long after that; a long time. 

@. Were not the democrats in favor of Governor Chamberlain at 
that time ?—A. No, sir; they talked about Hampton being put up— 
commenced just about that time; they had commenced talking about 
Hampton goivg to be governor of the State. I just heard it a little 
Tround about. Chamberlain was thought very little of at that time, 
because they opposed him every time I heard them speak of .him—that 
he was a thief; that he stole everything. They did talk mightily in 
Chamberlain’s favor the first of this year. 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Had they ever charged you with any crime ?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Did they ever indict you ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been in prison?—A. No, sir. 

_Q. Your relations with the white people were friendly 7—A. All the 
time; with all of them. 
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Q. There was nothing charged against you at any time ?—A. No, sir; 
I never heard of it. 

Q. You don’t know anything about the organization of the com- 
pany ?—A. I don’t belong to the company. I never was in the company’s 
hall while it was drilling or nothing in my life. 

Q. You don’t know anything about the proceedings before Trial-Jus- 
tice Rivers ?—A. Yes, sir; | was down there. 

Q. But you don’t know who applied for warrants, or about the legal 
proceedings ?—A. I heard Mr. Butler applied for the warrants, but I 
don’t know anything about it myself. 

Q. What man was that ?—A. Old man Robert Butler. 

Q. Did you know the young man who was in the buggy?—A. Yes, s sir, 

Q. Did you vote there at the election?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the colored people generally vote aby O, yes; the colored 
people voted very well. 

(. Did the republicans get the usual colored vote?—A. I believe we 
voted our number and a little more. 

Q. Didn’t you have the largest vote you ever have had?—A. Yes, sir; 
I think we did. I think we had a very large vote. 

@. Did the white people vote more than usual, more than they ever 
did before?—A. Yes, sir; heap more. 

Q. Was the election quiet?—A. We got along very well, but there 
was several little disturbances tried to get up. 

Q. Nobody tried to prevent you from voting ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was anybody trying to prevent any one from voting?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who?—A. A fellow by the name of Brown. 

@. How was he prevented?—A. They said he hadn't been in the 
State long enough to vote, and he had been living here all his life. 

Q. The authorities would not allow him to vote—the inspectors 7?—A. 
The inspectors was—Buck Murphy was there; he said he hadn’t been 
here long enough. I said he had been here all his life. He challenged 
his vote, and we told him, *“‘ Well, let it alone; don’t vote.” 

Q. The men that were holding the election were republicans 7—A. 
Yes, sir; two republicans, and one democrat. 

Q. They would not allow him to vote ?—A. Well, no sir; they told 
him he couldn’t vote; that his vote was challenged. 

Q. Do you know anybody else that was not allowed to vote ?—A. Not 
particular. 

Q. Do you know any man that didn’t vote because he was afraid of 
his life, or that he would be whipped, or violated in his person or prop- 
erty ?—A. Well, I felt a little dubious myself about the time of the 
election. It was a pretty lively time; but I voted any way. 

Q@. Did anybody interfere with you?—A. No, sir; no one interfered 
with me. 

Q. Has any one interfered with you since ?—A. No one has had a 
chancesince. I haven’t been about there since. J am/’feared to go there 
now. 

Q. How long have you been here ?—A. Four weeks Saturday. 

Q. Who brought you here 7—A. Dr. Bardeen. 

Q. Who is that ?—A. A United States marshal. 

@. What are you doing here ?—A. I came as a witness to the United 
States court. 

Q. How long have you been here?—A. Three weeks—four weeks 
Saturday. 

Q. How do you get paid ?—A. They pay me here. 

Q. Who pays you?—A. Mr. Wall«ce, I think his name is. 
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Q. Pays you your attendance as a witness on the court 7—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. You received witness’s pay 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much ?—A. I[ had a dollar and a half a day. 

@. Have you been very active in getting up the witnesses ?—A. Noth- 
ing to do but come here myself; like the election ; I did not bring any- 
body but myself to vote. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You spoke about this Attaway, and you are asked as to the rea- 
son why they killed him; I will ask whether he was a leading man 
there among the colored people ?—A. He was getting to be very prom- 
inent, sir, for the past two years. 

@. You say he was second lieutenant of the colored company ?—A. 
A. Yes, sir. 

(. And he was with the rest in the armory at the time of the massa- 
cre?7—A. Yes, sir. 

. In reference to the peace and quiet at the time of the election, can 
you give any reason why it was peaceful there when it had not been 
before ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it?—A. We had a plenty of soldiers and United States 
mashals plenty, and if it hadn’t been for them the colored people 
wouldn’t have been there, and wouldn’t have attempted to have voted 
unless they voted the democratic ticket. 

@. Would you have attempted to vote there if these soldiers and mar- 
shals had not been there ?—A. No, sir; I wouldn’t. I would have went 
the other way; we would have been obliged to; you couldn’t have gone 
there as a republican. 

Q. Did these soldiers interfere at all with any man’s vote; did they 
try to keep anybody from the polls ?—A. No, sir; O, no, sir. They was 
in for the Chamberlain ticket. 

(. Did they interfere with the other side at all?—A. No, sir; nota 
all. | 
(. Did they make any threats against anybody ?—A. Not as LI heard, 
sir. They was for the Hayes and Wheeler ‘ticket, and Chamberlain 
down to the whole ticket, the biggest part was. They had some few 
the other way. 

2 The soldiers did not go to vote?—A. No, sir; they was some ways 
off. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How far off?—A. One hundred yards, I think. Sometimes they 
holloed for Hampton and sometimes they holloed for Chamberlain ; 
they was Chamberlain men, I believe. 

Q. You don’t mean to join the democrats, do you, Harry ?—A. I don’t 
know how to start to do that. I never have voted that ticket and I 
al know how to doit. I voted the republican’s ticket in this 
election. : 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You don’t like the mode of their electioneering ?—A. No, sir; if 
they had started to persuade me and had given me a little money, per- 
haps I might have gone with them; but after they said they would whip 
me to it 1 wouldn’t go. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: : 


Q. Where there were no troops did the colored people vote their usual 


4 


vote through the State, where you are acquainted ?—A. I don’t know. 
At Edgefield there was troops there; but they were kind of bad fellows, 
kind of conservatives, or something, and there was seventeen hundred 
niggers didn’t vote at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This you speak of from rumor ?—A. I don’t know anything about 
it; that’s what I heard. I tell you now, if there hadn’t been United 
States soldiers in Hamburgh the niggers couldn’t have voted. Itwasa 
hard case they voted then. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You don’t know whether the republicans got their usual vote in 
the State or not ?—A. That is too hard for me. I only voted my ticket, 
and of course used my little influence ; what little it is I always carry it 
republican. , 

Q. They didn’t prevent you from voting ?—A. They didn’t interfere 
with me at all. I had been living there nine years, and they knew there 
was no chance to get me at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Were there any Georgians there who came over and voted 7—A. 
There was plenty of them came over there. There was one man that I 
knew very well. He was the first man that voted in the morning; and 
in the evening, when things commenced getting warm, I started and 
took to the woods, and took to a hill where I could look down to the 
polls, and see if anything happened there—where I would be out of the 
way. And in the evening, when the train came from Graniteville that 
went down to carry niggers and white men—to carry people from Au- 
gusta to vote—one of them came up to the polls with his hat pulled 
down over his face, and the officer says, ‘‘I want to swear you;” he 
said, ‘‘ None of your damned nonsence, sir; 1 am going to vote.” They 
voted about fifty of them. They made their braggs that they voted at 
Kdgefield, Langley, Graniteville, Beach Island, and as far as their 
horses would take them, I knew; and they had the best horses they 
Ate get in the State. They laughed about it, and said they repeated 
all day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Who were they ?—A. Some of the red-shirt fellows, I don’t know 
who they was, sir. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Some of them came from Georgia ?—A. They came from every- 
where. I will tell you, that it was the worst election and the hardest 
time and the worst time I ever seed. A man wouldn’t dare to say hur- 
rah for Chamberlain in the street; if you did, they would shoot your 
heart out of you. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. The republicans did not dare to open their mouths; they did not 
dare to say hurrah for Chamberlain in the street when any of the white 
folks were passing—that was on the day of the election ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and for two months before the election. 
~ Q. Don’t you think a man would have been shot on the day of elec- 
tion if he had hallooed ‘“ Hurrah for Hayes?” . 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If there had been no troops there. 

A. They had plenty of marshals and Yankees there, and that was all 
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that kept us there, and they hardly dared to do it. They knew we had 
the best of them, and they was a long ways off; and the Yankees was 
the best shots, and they feared totackle them. They told me, ‘These 
Goddamn Yankees,” they didn’t care for them; ‘they had opposed them 
ouce, and they could oppose them again. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who told you that? Give us one of them.—A. Jerry Garner, Ed. 
Miller, Jim Lamon, Dood Ransom, Bill Briggs, and God Almighty 
knows who all; plenty of them said so. They didn’t care for the soldiers 
much, neither. This country was horrible. They was desperadoes, all 
of them. It was as much as a man could do to live. 

®. Don’t you think all the white folks here a set of savages?—A. 
They can’t be all of them, for if they was the niggers wouldn’t be in 
the country or nowhere else. 

By Mr. CERISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you mean that you heard all of them say this about our sol- 
diers, or that they were together when some of them said it?—A. It 
would be at different times. 


LOUIS SCHILLER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 18, 1876. 

Lovuts SCHILLER sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Hamburgh, Aiken 
County. 

(). How long have you resided there?—A. Well, sir, I have resided 

_ there all my life, with the exception of a few months that I have been 
away. 

q. What is your business?—A. Since reconstruction I have been 
holding office. I was county auditor during the time that Edgefield 
was the county seat, when Hamburgh belonged to Edgefield County. 
Siuce then I have been trial-justice in the town of Hamburgh. 

_Q. To which political party do you belong ?—A. The republican party, 
sir. 

(). Of what State or country are you a native?—A. I am a native of 
this State. 
 . Born in this State?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And what is your age 7?—A. My age is thirty-three. 

@. Where were you on the fourth day of July last ?—A. In the town 
of Hamburgh. 

Q). Did you see anything of the difficulty that took place between Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Henry Getzen and Captain Adams’s company ?—A. Yes, 
Sir; well, I will just tell you. On the fourth of July, about three o’tlock in 
the afternoon, we held a meeting there. We read the Declaration of 
Independence. It was about half past four in the afternoon when 
Adams’s company met and went out for drill. They drilled for some 
fime in the street, up and down one street, which was by measurement 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. 

©. How much space did they occupy on the street ?—A.. They must 
have occupied, I suppose, about forty feet. 

. You can state whether they were about the center of the street ?— 

A. They were about the center of the street. I, with others, went out 

to see them drilling. Getzen and Butler drove up in a. buggy. at first.. 
S$ CO VOL I—10 
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They were in town at the time, and they drove as if they were going 
home to their plantation; and they stopped and watched them drill for 
nearly half an hour. Afterward they drove back again in front of a bar- 
room, and staid there, and had a conversation with some one. for some 
time. I live right on the main street, opposite the place where they had 
stopped. And after they again drove back around to where the com- 
pany was. I walked toward the column myself. I had my little infant 
with me. They came to the corner which I was near. About that time 
I seen them up the street, and great excitement; and the marshal of the 
town, a man by the name James Cook, came up to me, and some one 
hallooed back that there was a difficulty between Getzen and Adams. 


By Mr. MERRIMON:. 


Q. Who was Adams ?—A. The captain of the company; that the 
captain of the company had a difficulty with Getzen. I, being one of the 
wardens of the town, told the marshal to hurry up and stop the difii- 
cwty. He ran up there, but before he got there it was quiet. They 
marched up to where I was, to the corner, and disbanded. It commenced 
raining. The captain then told me how the difficulty had taken place. 
I seen them stop in the road, but did not hear the words that passed 
between them. They drove right up to the center of the company. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. State whether there was sufficient space on each side of the com- 
pany for them to have ridden by.—A. Yes, sir; there was enough space 
for three or four trains of cars to pass on each side. 

(). State whether the street was level or whether there were any ob- 
structions in the way.—A. No, sir; it was very level. 

(. Could they have turned out without any difficulty ?—A. O, yes, 
sir; there is no doubt about that; the street is one hundred and fifty 
reet wide. The company was in the center of the street, and did not 
occupy more than—there was not more than thirty-five or thirty-seven 
men in the company, and they were going along in the center of the 
street; there was plenty of room on each side of the street, as the 
wagon-road goes right near the houses. The part that the company 
occupied there was no wagon-road. Thetraveled track goes right along- 
side of the field on this side, and, of course, the whole of the street is 
used. There is nothing but dwelling-houses—no stores on that street, 
and there was plenty of room to pass.on each side. 

(J. Then the company was not on the traveled track ?—A. O, no, sir; 
none at all. There is tracks all along, but the track that they were 
traveling along was the road right near the sidewalk on the right, and 
on the other side there was nothing but open street—green grass and the 
sidewalk. There was plenty of room for, I suppose, four or five com- 
panies on each side abreast to have passed without any difficulty. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Wasthere any obstruction? Task the question at this point because 
I have heard that there was an obstruction there, so they could not pass 
where they met the company, unless the company had gone off the road. 
Was there any obstruction on either side ?—A. No, sir; there was not; 
they could have passed on either side of thecompany. I am positive of 
that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may now go on and state what followed.—A. On the 6th of 
July Mr. Butler—the old man, R. J. Butler—drove into the city with 
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his son and son-in-law, Henry Getzen, and drove to Trial Justice Rivers’s 
office, and there got out a kind of summons to summons Dock Adams, 
the captain of the’colored militia company, and his officers to come and 
show cause why they obstructed the road in preventing bis son, a minor, 
and his son-in law, Henry Getzen, from passing. The summons was 
issued by Rivers, and they appeared on the 6th. In the mean time they 
had sent me word—they had threatened me 

@. Who sent you that word?—A. Mr. Butler and his son, Harrison 
Butler, and these others made the threats openly in the streets. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. That they would do what?—A. That they held me responsible for 
it; that I was the cause; that I had said the company should have shot 
them instead of giving way for them to pass; and not being about there, 
of course I said nothing to them, nor knew nothing of it. They appeared 
before Mr. Rivers, and there it was that they first examined into the 
case. It was only a summons that they received—the captain and his 
men—but still they appeared. It was not a warrant. <A copy ot the 
summons was handed to me to look at. Itwas thisway: ‘ R. J. Butler 
against Dock Adams and the officers of the militia company.” 

(). That was the way it ran?—A. That was the way it ran. It was 
no warrant under which they could be arrested. I brought a copy of 
the summons here on Thursday, that very day that the trial was going 
on, before it was decided, and showed it to several lawyers—k. B. Hl- 
liott and Whipper. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(). Is that warrant in existence yet?—A. I think that it can be gotfrom 
the trial-justice. They asked my advice about it, and I told them that 
they had better go, though they could not have been forced to have 
gone, it being a civil suit. Judge Rivers then put this man Adams un- 
der arrest for contempt for asking some question of this man Butler. I 
left upon the train, and came to Columbia. They had threatened in the 
mean time—— 

Q. Who?—A. Harrison Butler. 

(). Harrison is the son of Robert Butler?—A. A son of Robert But- 
ler. He had threatened that he had 1,500 men ready to come to Ham- 
burgh, and they would make us suffer for it; that this company had to 
quit drilling; that the white people wouldn’t stand it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Did you hear this?—A. I did hear part of it myself, and I came 
to Columbia and so reported to the officers here, and, amongst others, to 
General Elliott, and I staid here until Saturday morning, the 8th of July. 
I left here at half past four o’clock Saturday morning, on the 8th of July. 
I got to Hamburgh at eight o’clock on the same morning. I had a pack- 
age of newspapers; I was publishing a newspaper for some young men 
in Augusta, called the Augusta Times.: I was doing the publishing. IL 
had a printing-office also in the town of Hamburgh, but was not pre- 
pared with the type and everything, and so I had to come to Columbia 
to have them printed here, and I had the papers with me that were 
issued that morning. I got there and delivered the papers to the editor 
of the paper; he met me. A rumor came to me that the rifle-clubs 
Were coming into town, and that there was going to be a riot. They 
came there to see that Adams and Attaway, one of the lieutenants 
who was afterwards killed—was killed that night—were to be dealt 
with. I opened my office, and was in my office until ten o’clock in the 
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morning. I then retired and slept until about three, when I went into 
my office, and there met Judge Henry Sparnick. I saw General M. C. 
Butler and R. J. Butler in a buggy. They drove by my office, and did 
not recognize me as usual, though I had been on good terms with them. 
They passed my office, and drove round to the other office. It was uot 
long before they passed again. That was in the afternoon, between 
four and five o’clock. Adams came into my office with one of the other 
officers, Attaway, and one of the members of the legislature, Paul W. 
Jefferson. He is a member of the legislature now. A message came 
over to send for Mr. Sparnick. He was representing Adams, or sup- 
posed to be representing them before the court. 

Q. Is Sparnick a lawyer ?—A. Yes, sir. He soon returned again, 
and said a proposition had been sent up to the officers of the company 
to meet General Butler in a bar-room belonging—it was at George 
Damm’s—tor consultation. They said that General Butler had prom- 
ised that there would be no harm done. In the mean time, though, 
the streets were pretty well filling with armed white men with pistols 
and Winchester rifles. 


By Mr, CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Mounted men ?—A. Mounted men; yes, sir. The thing was get- 
ting pretty lively. They consulted me, and said that they wouldn’t like 
to go down there and risk themselves; that inthe mean time they 
would attempt to go up to the armory and take their guns away from 
them. 1, in fact, tried to persuade them to go to meet General Butler 
and see whether they couldn’t settle the thing without any difficulty ; 
but they refused to go; they were fearful. 

(). What reason did they give ?—A. Their reason was that if they 
would vo there they would capture them, and perhaps afterwards lynch 
them and kill them, and go to the armory and take the guns from them. 
I couldn’t say anything against that, knowing that the thing was then 
getting pretty hot. Mr. Sparnick came back to my office and told me 
that the officers wouldn’t go there. He says, I think there is going 
to be a difficulty here, and { had better leave the town.” He says, 
“ What do you think of it?” Isays, “I don’t know ; it looks very bad; 
but Lam at home here, and I am going to stay.” But he took different 
thoughts, and he walked over to Augusta and taken the train for 
Aiken and left the town. Well, I said that they brought me word of 
the expressions that they had made. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(. Who brought you this word ?—A. I don’t remember who, in the ex- 
citement, but some of the colored men—that I had better get out of the 
way ; that I was the first one they were going for. I staid in my office 
till it was nearly six o’clock. I saw A. P. Butler. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why were they going for you and Sparnick ?—A. On account of 
our political principles, nothing else; I being one of the republican 
leaders, you may say, in the country, and all these men just known my 
business, and I have been ostracized, aud, of course, I was, as you may 
say, a “ jumping-jack ” for them all. 

(J, Did anybody allege that you and this other gentleman, Mr. Spar- 
nick, had stimulated negroes there to crime and disorder ?—A. Of course 
they had said we did, but I had known nothing of it until that night, 
and knew nothing about what the report was they got out until after- 
ward I saw A. P. Bitler driving into town. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What relation is he to Robert Butler ?—A. I don’t know that heis 
any relation at all. He lives within eight miles of the town. He drove 
up to the post office, which is right on the street, and I could see them 
as plain as I can see you gentlemen. He got out of his buggy and 
buckled on his pistol. A few minutes after that my wife came to me 
and said, ** Mr. Schiller, you had better go away.” There was very few 
colored people in the town at the time, and I looked out and I saw a 
treop of horsemen coming in, probably some ninety or one hundred or 
more. 

(. In what direction were they coming ?—A. Coming in from the coun- 
try towards the river, right down the main street. I shut up the office 
and walked out into the back yard and got over a fence into a neigh- 
bor’s yard—a brick house—a man by the name of Davis kept a store 
there. I got into the yard and walked up upon the back steps—there 
is a porch on the back steps—and looked out, and the horsemen turned 
the corner and filed right around a whole square, forming a perfect 
chain, by twos, and sat on their horses, with their guns on their arms— 
resting on their left arms. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. They formed in a circle?—A. Yes; they formed in a circle right 
around the square. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. They had their commanders ?—A. x suppose that they must have 
had commanders; but I wasn’t close enough to know who was the com- 
mander. I knew. that A. P. Butler was captain of thiscompany; [had 
known that for some time; and I knew also that General Butler was in 
town. I then got word that 1 had better keep myself still. I then 
walked through the house, into the front part of the house, into the 
parlor. 

Q. That was in your neighbor’s house ?—A. I was in my neighbor’s 
house. I looked out of the window, and I could see them all formed in 
a circle around the square; and there was eight or ten men riding to 
the corner of the street, each one of them with one of these large pistols 
in his hand ready tc—-I do not know what they intended to do; but I 
know what they done afterward. But I saw that at every corner there 
was from six to eight men armed, on foot. I took particular notice 
of one man in front of the corner, and he was theson of this A. P. But- 
ler, and of course I kept quiet. A few minutes after that the proprietor 
of the house, Davis, came up-stairs, and said that General Butler says 
he will have the guns or he will commence the firing in half an hour. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What is Davis’s given name ?—A. His name is Davis Lepfeld. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. A white man or a colored man?—A. A white man. 

@. He told you what ?—A. He told me that I had better conceal my- 
Seli; that in half an hour, if they did not give up the guns, they would 
commence firing. He told me that A. P. Butler had given notice—-be 
Kept a bar-room or a country store—to close up their bar-rooms and 
their stores; A. P. Butler gave him this order; and that they had 
closed up, and wouldn’t sell any whisky. He gave the same orders to 
my mother, who lives right next door. 

A few minutes after that my wife came in crying, and said that Mr. 
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Butler (A. P.) had told her to go into the house and lock her doors if 
she wanted to save her children from getting killed. She accordingly 
went bome; she had come over to see me; I was right next door. It 
wasn’t five minutes after she had left before she came back again with 
her little children—a little boy five years old and a little infant on her 
arms—and said that Mr. Butler had told her that she must leave the 
house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What Butler was that?—A. A. P. Butler; that she must leave 
the house; not lock up anything, but go to the next house with ber 
children if she didn’t want them killed. She came right next door and 
went in the room down-stairs. By that time it got dark, and it was 
scarcely half an hour before the first shot was fired, and it was fired 
right at the corner of the street, where I could see them. Ithen went — 
into—there was a loft where 1 could get upon the roof of the house, 
which has a flat tin roof. Mr. Lepfield again came to me and told me 
that I had better, for God’s sake, go and hide somewhere; that they were 
hunting me; that I must get out of the way; that they were going to 
set fire to my house, right next door; that they had sworn to have me. 
There was so many of them in the street it was impossible for me to go 
and fight them, to show any fight tothem. Well, I kept up-stairs there 
until the fight opened in good earnest. 

My wife came up to me once after that and told me that they 
were breaking up everything in the house; that they had gone 
through there and threatened a little colored boy that I had there, 
and that they had whipped him to tell where I was; but, as it hap- 
pened, no one knew except the proprietor of the house. I went 
up on the roof of the house, where I could hear everything and see 
the damage done; and I laid there during the whole fight. They 
then came up the stairs in the house there, led by this man, R. J. 
Butler—of the house I was in, with the intention of searching the 
house for me. I heard them, and, of course, I got myself out of the 
way. The children and the wife of this man commenced crying to 
them, for God’s sake not to go up-stairs; that I wasn’t in the house. 
I went upon the roof and laid there until I heard them, which was just 
like over here in the next room, where they were breaking up things in 
my house. It was also a brick house, and there was a one-story build- 
ing ou the back of it, which had a flat tin roof. They got up there, and 
went into the windows of my house, and commenced shooting through 
there, and broke up everything. 

I laid there at least an hour listening to them; and it was equal— 
well, I have been in several battles, but I don’t think I ever neard 
auything equal to it. I knew that this company was right in the next 
house, and there was nothing but about a fifty-foot lot between us. 
They were shooting out of that. I heard them when they brought 
the artillery. Mr. Lepfield again came to me and told me that they 
had gone for artillery, and were going to burn down the whole town; 
and made demand to have me; that they said I had brought the am- 
munition for the militia, and that I was to be killed with the rest of the 
officers. 

Q. Had you taken any ammunition there ?—A. No, sir; Ihad not seen 
any. 

Q. Do you know whether any went there?—A. No, sir; there had 
been ammunition in the town—there has been ammunition there; but 
it was in charge of the colonel of the regiment, a man named John Will- 
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jams. Of course no one could go and draw ammunition from the ord- 
nance department, and no one could buy the kind of ammunition in 
the State needed for those guns. 

@. But it was alleged that ammunition and guns had gone there.— 
A. Yes, sir; the guns were there already. 

@. Was it alleged that some new guns had been taken there, and am- 
munition, the day before ?—A. They alleged that Lewis Schiller had gone 
to Columbia the day before and brought ammunition. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Which wasn’t true in point of fact ?—A. It was not true, because 
I had left on the 6th of July, before the first trial had ended, and I 
hadn’t returned until Saturday morning, the morning of the riot. 
@. The only ammunition you brought were republican newspapers ?— 
A. Yes, sir; nothing but newspapers. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. They were not very efficient in the fight?—A. Not very; but I 


suppose it helped to urge them on. You can havea receipt here—it 
was on Friday afternoon—which shows you that I got the papers. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. You didn’t take any ammunition nor guns, nor procure them in 
any way at all?—A. No, sir. I laid there on the roof of the house until 
the artillery commenced firing. That, of course, frightened me. I heard 
them coming across the bridge. It wasn’t far away, only over from 
Augusta. It, of course, frightened me still more on account of hearing 
my children and wife screaming in the house below, right down-stairs. 
My mother, an old lady, sixty years old, was right next door by herself. 
She staid in the house—staid in the store—and of course [ felt anything 
but likealiveman. They commenced firing artillery, and I didn’t know 
where it would end, and I saw them try to make fire at several places. 
I could see all around. 

Q. Trying to fire the buildings?—A. Yes, sir; and especially one 
where this man Jefferson lived in, the corner house, a large white build- 
ing. They went to the house—I saw them right in the back yard, back 
of us. I could see where they went on the trestle-work to get to the 
building where the company was in. They commenced firing there, and 
there was some little buildings there with colored women and children 
in them, and they actually tore the women out of their houses and 
pulled them out in looking for the men. 

That lasted until about 2 o’clock at night; the fight kept up. 
Two other young men, then—two colored men; they didn’t belong 
fo the company—came up through the roof of the house and came 
where I was. About that time th°y must have suspected that 
1 was on top of the house. They came up on the roof—Il went down 
the scuttle-hole, and let it down behind us, and went down into 
the room, all three of us. That was about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. There was myself, a young man by the name of George Will- 
jams, and another by the name of Archer Griffin. We all three went 
into the lower part of the house, into the parlor. They secreted them- 
Selves in the parlor, and I went into the bed-room, and there concealed 
myself as best I could for a while, and then came out again, and the 
firing went on for some time after that, and the screaming. My wife 
didn’t come to me again till next morning—Sunday morning—and told 
me what they had done. They had left a guard there to watch to see 
if I was in there, so that I couldn’t come out. And then I staid there, 
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hearing them as plainly as I can hear you speak, looking for me and 
threatening what they would do with me. I suppose I wouldn’t have 
been here to tell the tale if they had found me. . 

I staid there until Sunday night. When it was dark the gentleman 
of the house, Mr. Lepfield, says, ‘“‘ For God’s sake, leave the house some 
way, vecause they are determined to come here and get you out of 
here.” This man Bob Butler, as he called him, and Harrison But- 
ler,and Getsen, I could see them. DuringSanday I waslooking through 
the blinds of the window and I saw them riding all around. He said, 
‘They are determined to have you; they say you are in the house, and 
that they are going to take you out of here.” So, when it got dark, 1 
left the building. Ididn’t take my coat; I was just in my shirt-sleeves. 
It was summer, and I walked up the road trying to get to the railroad, 
which was a station about three miles from the town. During the day 
I could see where they had shot down the men. I saw some of them 
lying right on the right, at the corner. I saw a man by the name of 
Minyard, that was cut with an ax; helaid theredying. I walked then 
until I got to a place that they called Storm Branch, about three miles 
from the town. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This was in the night ?—A. On the Sunday night. My wife came to 
me before I left the building and also insisted upon my going out. I 
didn’t know that I would ever come back alive, and I never have seen 
them since only once. I went as far as the chureh and took a drink of 
water. As I came into the road six of these armed white men stood in 
the road. It was very light, and the first 1 knew I heard the click of 
their guns and heard them cock them. They were going to shoot me; 
and the only safety I had was to go right into the swamp. I stepped 
right into the black swamp. The swamp must have been a mile wide; 
but, anyhow, they came to each side and commenced hunting me. It 
being very dry weather there was not much. water in the swamp. 
I went along for some distance, trying to get away from them; but at 
the opening they came in, and I recognized that man, Robert J. Butler. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). How old a man is he?—A. He must be about sixty-seven years 
old, with large gray whiskers. I know him to be a very determined 
man; that he wouldn’t lose any opportunity to kill me if he could. He 
is an old negro-hunter. He has made his living, all he had made, by 
hunting negroes before the war. He kept a large number of hounds. 

Q. He was a professional negro-hunter ?—A. Yes, sir; and, of course, 
I was very fearful. I then seen them, and I knew when they seen me 
they would shoot at me. I then made up my mind to get out of the 
Swamp in some way. I went to one side and fired at this man Butler 
with my pistol. 1 had nothing with me but apistol. Instead of going 
the way they thought I was going to run I went the other way and got 
out and lost them. But in ‘getting out of the woods, not being ac- 
quainted with the woods, instead of going toward the town where I 
should have gone, I went in a circle and came right back, and when day 
came I found that I was right back at the place where I had started 
from nearly. Well, the church wasn’t far off, and I saw them getting 
on their horses, and, of course, I got back into the woods again, where 
they couldn’t come on me with their horses. I found out afterward that 
they had gone to the church and inquired if they had seen me. 

They got on the track of me, and went home and got their dogs; and 
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from that day, Monday morning, until on Wednesday morning, I was 
in the woods and in a swamp; they would not let me come out. 

I saw that their intention was to kill mein the swamp or woods, where 
no one would know who did it, and I was determined to make my way 
to some house. I was there from Sunday night till Wednesday morn- 
ing, and | made up my mind that if I had to die I would die at once. I 
was then barefooted and had no hat. My feet had swollen. I had low- 
quarter shoes on when I first went into the swamp; they soon came off 
my feet in the mud, and J was barefooted. I hadn’t eaten anything 
since Sunday morning; so I got perfectly desperate and ran along the 
road, and on several occasions, that is on Tuesday, the dogs were on 
me. I seen them watch me, and they happened to discover me, and 
they put their dogs on me. Still, I had to get out of the way of the 
dogs. Through the day | had to lay perfectly quiet in some bushes or 
another and watch them. They was watching me. They was like one 
of these old negro-hunters, determined not to give it up. They got 
sight of me on Tuesday. They must have been two hundred yards fiom 
me, and they hollered, ‘* There he is; there is the damned rascal,” and 
of course put their dogs on me, and | ran again as bard as I could run. 
On Wednesday morning I got into the outskirts of the town and went 
to the intendant of the town, John Gardner. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. That was at Hamburgh?—A. Yes, sir; at Hamburgh. I was 
very fearful that they would come there and find me there. From there 
J just hobbled along, and I was determined to go back into town. I got 
pack on Wednesday about ten o’clock. 1 got home and hadw’t been 
there long 

@. At your own house ?—A. At my house. I hadn’t been there long 
before I was told that the crowd was coming to take me out. I staid 
there locked up in the house with some leading men who came there 
and staid with me till Thursday afternoon, when I left and came 
here to Columbia. On the road they didn’t know me. I shaved off 
my mustache before I left on Sunday, so they couldn’t recognize me, 
and on the cars even they inquired for me, but they did not know me. 
Our men came in there, but I didn’t know who they were. I came here 
to Columbia. I found out more when I got there; that my printing- 
office was all broken up, all my official papers—that is, my trial-justice 
records; found everything was torn up. The facing of the door—a 
very strong door in a brick house—was all beat in, and they left but 
the splinters. They burst in my house; the doors in my house were all 
cut in with an ax and my furniture broken. They didn’t even leave 

whe a plate. They took the safe and turned it over, and broke all my 
furniture and broke all my crockery-ware. What they couldn’t break 
they carried off. I didn’t have a thing left ; had to borrow a spoon to eat 
with. I came here to Columbia—but there is one thing I forgot to tell you 
about: On the 8th of July I sent for the intendant of the town, and I said 
tohim, ‘‘We must make some arrangement to keep the peace. I think 
there will be difficulty. You had beter go down and see General Butler 
and make some arrangements, so that the peace will be kept.” I told this 
to Mr. Gardner, the intendant of the town. This was in the afternoon 
about four o’clock. Isaysto him, ‘ You must make some arrangements to 
keep the peace and come tosome settlement.” He went, and came back 
and said he couldn’t make any arrangement; that Mr. Butler was de- 
termined to have these guns or that we would have to fight; that this 
thing had to stop—the drilling of the men in town—and he was in there 
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to stop it. He told me, also—he says, ‘‘ They say that you are the one 
what has caused all this trouble, and you must get out of the way.” 
But I couldn’t get out of the way any more than I did. There was no 
train to leave, and I couldn’t leave. I staid there of course until the 
riot commenced, and since then I have not seen my family, nor havew¢ 
dared to go back, because during the whole of this campaign Mr. But- 
ler, General M. C. Butler, and Mr. Gary, and also all the speakers, have 
told them that I was the one that ought to be killed. In fact, in my 
county where [I live, in the town, the very man who was the candidate 
for Congress, when | intended to go back, and a great many of them 
that were here, told me, ‘“‘ For God’s sake, don’t you go, because George 
Tillman, who ran tor Congress against Robert Smalls, has declared that 
they must go—if they ever found you or Mr. Sparnick—they must not 
go one or two to take you, but must go with enough to take and kill 
you, and then I will find bondsmen ior them, and nothing would be 
done to them.” I didn’t hear him say so, but these men told me that he 
Said so. 

Also, at Beach Island, Aiken County, where I am well known, this 
man Paul Hammond, a leading white man there, went to their meet- 
ing, while they bad arepublican meeting, and told them—says he, ‘* Now 
any of you speakers can come here and speak and nothing will be done 
to you; but you must not allow Mr. Schiller or Henry Sparnick 10 come 
here. If tbey come, there will be a fuss, for they will be killed. 

The only thing that hurt me so much was that they had ordered my 
wife to take our little infants out of Leffield’s house or be killed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where have you been since then ?—A. I have been here in Colum- 
bia. I don’t dare to go back yet, because I don’t think I would ever 
live to come back again. 

@. Did you hear any threats made by white men before the July 
troubles ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You may state what these were,and by whom made.—A. The 
first that I heard made was that they would come there and stop the 
drilling ; that they wouldu’t allow the negroes to drill ; that they couldn’t 
drill; and this man Harrison Butler did say that they had 1,500 
men ready to come there and whip the town out. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you hear him say so?—A. I heard him say so myself. They 
generally put me in the front, to lead everything. They thought I in- 
Stigated it; but, as God is my judge, as far as the colored people was 
concerned, there was no aggression ; there was no inducement nor even 
a word said that could induce any man to come there and kiil them as 
they did. There was not a word said. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did you hear anything said before that riot in reference to carry- 
ing that election ?—~A. O, yes; I have heard them say frequently that 
they intended to carry the election, as far as Aiken County was con- 
cerned; they were going to have it if they had to carry it with the 
musket. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who said that ?—A. I do not recollect who said it, but it was 
white men and democrats that said it. 

Q. You cannot remember their names 7?—A. No, sir; I cannot remem- 
ber any of the parties who said so. At that time I paid no attention to 
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it, for it was so far ahead of the election that we were confident, and 
we didn’t have any idea that there would be anything of the kind. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

~Q. About how many armed white men were in Hamburgh on the 
8th ?—A. There must have been between six and eight hundred men, 

sir. 
Q. Who appeared to be in command of them, if any one ?7—A. Gen- 
eral Butler. 

(. M. C. Butler ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How far does he reside from Hamburgh ?—A. He lives in Edge- 
field County ; I don’t know exactly how far it is from where he resides. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. You say that he seemed to be in command ?—A. He seemed to 
be in command. 

(). Do you say he was in command ?—A. I think he was; I cannot 
be positive, because | heard him give no command, only what these 
other men said he had said. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. They appeared to regard him as commander ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
know men said that they met General Butler on the bridge coming trom 
Augusta, and he said he was not there as Lawyer Butler, but as Colonel 
Butler; meaning, I suppose, that he was in command. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Some one told you that?—A. The men can be fonnd that met 
him. One is named John 8. Sims, who is the clerk of the town, and 
the other one is here in Columbia now, H. D. Edwards, a young man. 
I reckon, though, that I suffered more than any one of them; I dare not 
go back there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you know whether there were any other republicans who were 
driven away at that time and dare uot return ?7—A. None but colored 
men. 

@. You were the only white man ?—A. I was the only white man. I 
Was what they called a scalawag. I have been in the republican party 
since 1868. 

Q. Did you take any part in the late civil war?—A. Yes, sir. 

@ On which side?—A. Confederate side. 

(. You were in the confederate army ?—A. Yes, sir; I served under 
General Hampton; but in June, 1868, at the second election we had here 
lent my connection with them, with General Butler and the whole of 
them, and joined the republican party. I was not elected to any office ; 
never have been elected to any office, and because I accepted the ap- 
pointment as county auditor, which is merely a ministerial office, just 
keeping the books of the county, of course I was struck off of their list. 

Q They didn’t recognize you after that, socially, did they ?—A. Not 
Socially nor in any other way that they could help it; not since then. 
In fact, as far as the colored people are concerned, I have tried to teach 
them, as much as I could, in regard to governing themselves, and have 
been a leader among the republican party, and that is really the reason 
Why I was to be put out of the way. 

Q. So far as you know, were the colored people of that town and 
county Gisposed to be quiet and peaceable?—A. Why, they were, sir. 
There was no difficulty at all; none at all. They never interfered with 
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any white men unlawfully; they never had done anything; I never 
knew them to do anything of the kind. The only objections were, that 
they were drilling, and they have told me—this R. J. Butler told me 
himself—that 1t was wrong for them to be drilling; that they should 
not have no militia company. I told him then at the time when he told 
me. He says, “It is wrong for them to drill at night—moonlight 
nights.” .Moonlight nights they were going out on the streets and 
drilling, and not interfering with any one. I say, ** Why, over in Au- 
gusta, right across the river, they drill every night—the white militia 
companies.” He says,‘ Well, it is wrong for the niggers to drill.” 

Q. Do you kuow anything about these rifle companies, so called ?—A. 
I have seen them. 

@. State whether or not this colored militia company was organized 
under the State law.—A. It was organized under the State law; a reg: 
ular organized company. It was a company for many years, and was, 
by the order of the major-general of the militia, who is P. R. Rivers, 
re-organized; and they elected this man Adams as captain, and the old 
lieutenants remained. He had been a soldier in the army, and had 
been commander of a militia company in Augusta; and he had his com- 
pany well drilled. He had to leave Augusta and go to Hamburgh, and 
they made him captain of a company and he drilled them, and had 
them well drilled; and they were most equal to any company, white or 
colored, no matter where they came from. He had them well drilled, 
and that was the great fault. 

(). It has been said that the white people charged that there was a 
great deal of thieving at the time—that cows were stolen?—A. Well, 
Sir, no more than there is in any other town. I suppose that if a man 
out in the country stole a cow and brought it into this city, it is no rea- 
son that the city is responsible for the man’s stealing. And it has al- 
v ays been stopped; I have stopped many of them and put them in jail. 
There is no reason why they should come there and say that the militia 
company should be disarmed. General Butler was very determined 
about that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You think there was no more thieving there than in any other 
town ?—A. No, sir; not a bit more. There are very few white people 
living in the town that own cows or horses or anything else. The pco- 
ple actually in the town don’t do the stealing. It was the country 
people; they did all the stealing, if it was done. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was it not alleged, and generally alleged, that Hamburgh was a 
regular Sodom, and that negroes in the town would go out and steal 
hogs and cattle and whatever they could get, and take them in there; 
and didn’t they allege that you stimulated these people? Wasn’t that 
the allegation ?—A. No, sir; they made an allegation afterward that it 
was a harbor for thieves. The only thing that I ever heard them say 
that they charged me with, was that I gave them ammunition and insti: 

- gated them to resist the white people. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
ou And in point of fact you did not give them any ammunition ?—A, | 
O, Sir. 
Q. You may state whether you advised them to resist the white peo- 
ple.—A. No, sir; there was no talk of resistance. There was no such 
tuought. If there had been any such idea~if they had been interested — 
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in anything of the kind—the resistance would have been greater, be- 
cause they could have massed probably there between four and six 
hundred colored people right in the town, and could have resisted 
them and made it pretty severe for them. 

Q. Was there any attempt at resistance that night except the resist- 
ance that came from the members of this company in the armory?—A, 
None at all, sir. In fact, the captain of the company went through my 
ofiice—made his escape through my office, which was right close to the 
armory. They did not capture a man with a gun in his hand. The 
only men they captured were men who had fled out of the armory—two 
of them—and the others were men that had nothing to do with the com- 
pany. ‘They captured them, and that is all the ones that they killed. 
They did not capture a man with a gun in his hand; and the first shot 
that was fired was fired by the white armed men in the street. They 
fired the first shot at the armory. 

(. How long after firing was commenced on the armory before these 
men in the armory fired back ?—A. Well, not long. I could tell very 
easily the difference in the sound of the guns. I could tell a Winches- 
ter from a Remington rifle, for it was close by. I could not see it, but 
1 could tell whether it came out of the house or street. The sound was 
different, and there was a difference in the report between a Winches- 
ter 1ifle and a Remington rifle. I have fired them both, and know that. 
In fact, they had but very few men up there, and if there had been any 
idea of resistance they would have had the whole company there. I am 
of the opinion that they would have run General Butler and ail of his 
command out of town. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You know of no intention on the part of the colored people to have 
a fight at all?—A. No, sir; none at all. I am positive about that, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I ask you whether you can say that all these shocking transactions, 
murder and pillage and outrage, that you have described, were perpe- 
trated for the purpose of deterring the colored people there from the 
exercise of their rights as freemen and the exercise of their franchise ?— 
A. Ido so believe, positively, before my God. I believe that was the 
only reason. 

(). That was the sole cause 7?—A. The sole cause was to influence the 
election. 

Q. And what they said about your stimuiating crime, aud encourag- 
ing the negroes in seditious practices, was mere pretext?—A. Nothing 
but a pretext, sir; nothing else. 

(. You never were charged with any crime at all?—A. Never, even 
during my official career, when I was auditor at Edgefield. I was there 
for three years. They have never charged me with anything; and, in 
fact, I have been on speaking terms with most of them, but not on social 
terms with them; and this man A. P. Butler, who gave all these orders, 
Was actually a member of the same Masonic lodge as myself in the town 
of Hamburgh, both of us past masters of it. 

Q). Do you know anything about the organization of that militia com- 
pany ?—A. Yes, sir. 

{). Are you a lawyer ?—A. No, sir; I am not a lawyer. 

Q. Have you sufficient knowledge of the statute law of the State to 
State whether it was organized under law?—A. I have, sir; it was or- 
ganize) in accordance with the laws of the State of South Carolina. . 

Q. When?—A. It was organized by special charter, first, under the 
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original militia law; and it was re-organized under the late act of the 
legislature. 

Q- When was it first organized?—A. I do not recollect the date. 

Then give us some idea.—A. The first law was passed in 1869, I 
Aa the mnilitia law. 

(). It was organized as far back as 1869?—A. O, yes; it was organ- 
ized as one of the first companies. Then it was re: or ganized under. the 
late law, which was passed in 1872 and 1873 or 1873 and 1874; the last 
militia law. 7 

(. In compliance with that law ?—A. In compliance with that law. 

Q. Do you know that the general—lI believe they call him General 
Rivers—declared that they hadn’t been organized according to law?— 
A. I don’t know whether he declared so, but I am positive, I being one 
of General Rivers’s staff-officers, being in the militia myself, I know this 
to be a fact: that, under his orders, they organized and had an election ;- 
and after election, during a private drill that they had of the company, 
General Rivers, myself, and a gentleman of the name of Simms, were: 
judges of the drill of the company. Under General Rivers’s orders they 
met and elected this man Adams as captain. The rolls were made out, 
for I nade out their rolls myself. 

Q. What was the object of this company ?7—A. Nothing more than to 
drill for their amusement as a militia company. . 

Q. Why were they armed and had they ammunition there 7?—A. They 
had no ammunition, I do not think, more than just for target-shooting ; 
I do not know that they had a round of ammunition apiece; the guns 
were sent to the militia company the same as to the other militia com- 
panies who were armed in the State; the guns were laid aside for some 
time, until this new law was passed. 

Q. Where?—A. In Hamburgh. 3 

@. If l understand you correctly, the company as it was first organized 
became disorganized 7—A. O, no, sir; there was no law to force the- 
drill, you know, and most of the men that belonged to the company. 
were farmers and worked on the farms, and could not attend to drill, 
and they had no officers competent to drill them, and the guns were 
put away in the armory in charge of Capt. John Williams—he was after- 
ward appointed as colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment; they then—» 
when Adams came to the town Williams was the colonel—he says, ** We 
will re-organize our company; since the last law was made we must go 
to work and drill.” The orders came that the companies must organize” 
or disband. | 

Q. What was the object of the organization ; why was it deemed nec- 
essary that they should be thus efficiently organized, with approved 
arms, and the company furnished with ammunition ?—A. The ammuni- 
tion was sent there five years ago. 

Q. Why were they allowed to have it at any time?—A. I suppose — 
that ammunition they had was sent there for the purpose of practice— 
target-shoooting ; I don’t know of any other reason. 

(). Does the law provide that the militia shall be furnished with am- 
munition ? 5 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The law will show for itself on that. a 

A. The law says this: Under the first law every man was liable to _ 
militia duties ; to be formed as militia companies, called the National 
Guard of the State of South Carolina. t 


By Mr. MERRIMON : y, 
Q. How happened it that the negroes formed and the whites did not?— _ 
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A. The whites refused to join the militia of the State; they refused to 
be in the same regiment with the negroes. 

(’. And the law provided that they must be if they organized ?—A. 
Yes, sir; that they must go into the national guard. They refused to 
do that. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. They would not organize under the law?—A. No, sir; they 
wouldu’t. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. They refused on the ground tbat they were required to go in the 
sume regiments with the negroes ?—A. Yes, sir; and there was a negro 
general, for instance, and they woulén’t be under any negro general. 

@. How did they escape when the statute required them to do it ?— 
A. For the reason that a great many escape in this State; that there 
was nothing to enforce it, we hadn’t power enough to enforce the law. 

@. Did you not have the whole machinery of the State government, 
the republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; they had. 

@. Governor, judges, legislature, and all?—A. Very true; but the 
legislature may pass a law, the judges may pass a Sentence, or may de- 
cide a question, but who is to enforce it? A negro militia? If the gov- 
ernor had ordered out the negro militia to enforce the law, it would 
have creaced a civil war right here. There was not force enough to 
do it. 

Q. Could not you invoke the power of the Feceral Government ?—A. 
Not in a case of that kind, I don’t think. Ido not know anything 
about that, but I do not think that could have been done; but the 
whites could have got arms and ammunition the same as the colored 
companies if they desired, as all the companies in Charleston did, and 
also throughout the State. They applied for arms to the State govern- 
ment, but refused to go into the national guard, and the law did not 
provide for the organization of companies independent of the national 
guard. 

Q. So that practically the colored companies had arms and the whites 
had none?—A. Practically. 

@. How did the election result in that county ?—A. It resulted that 
the democrats have carried Aiken County. 

Q. Did the republicans get the usual vote ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They did not get as large a vote?—A. No, sir; they did not get 
etree a yote, but the democrats got a larger vote than they ever did 

efore. 

Q. Are you sure about that?—A. I am perfectly sure about that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You were not there at the election ?—A. No, sir; but I have seen 


| the records. 





By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How was it at Hamburgh ?—A. I don’t know, sir, the number of 


‘ 


votes. I know that at the last election the full number of demo- 


cratic votes at Hamburgh—the one previous to the last election—the 
whole number of democratic votes was 110, and we bad 410 republican 


majority in Hamburgh; bat at this time I don’t exactly recollect the 


nhamber, but I know our majority was nothing like that. Neither was 
there as many votes. 


Q. The republicans did not get their full vote at this election ?—A. 


| No, sir; they did not, I am satisfied. 


+) 
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Q. Did the democrats get theirs and more ?—A. They got theirs, and, 
as I have been told by a great many, there was only two adjoining 
counties from Georgia voted at the election in Aiken County, and that 
caused them to have so small a majority over the democrats. Citizens 
of Georgia voted in Aiken. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is what you have been told? 

Mr. MErrimon. That is rumored; it is not proper for you to speak 
of that. 

The Witness. I am satisfied of this much: I am satisfied that you 
will find it to be so by men there at the time, that at least one hundred 
and fifty voted at Hamburgh from Augusta. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. White men ?—A. White men, of course. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. But upon that you have no knowledge of your own ?—A. No, sir; 
I do not know it personally. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You seem to be a politician. How was the republican vote in the 
State; did they receive their usual vote ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you say that the republicans haven’t received their usual vote 
by a large number ?—A. I don’t think they have. 

(). Aud the democrats have increased theirs by a large number ?—A. 
A good many, I think. Iam pretty sure they have. 


NEEDHAM O’BRYANT—AIKEN COUNTY. 


NEEDHAM O’BRYANT (colored) sworn and.examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where have you resided for nine or ten years past ?— 
Answer. In Hamburgh, South Carolina. 

@. When did you leave there ?—A. I left there last Saturday three 
weeks ago, I think. 

Q. Before the killing at Hamburgh last summer did you ever hear or 
know of threats being made in reference to colored people, or in refer- 
ence to politics, or anything of the kind?—A. I heard Mr. Harrison 
Butler on the street say there had to be some killing done there. 

Q. That was before there was any killing done there?—A, Yes, sir. — 

(). Did he speak of that in connection with the election or not ?—A. 
Yes, sir; he spoke of it in connection with several things, sir. 

q. State what they were.—A. He said that there had to be some 
killing done there by the wild man from Texas, and that he would kill 
sev eral there. 

Q. Did he say why ?—A. Well, he said that they had been ruling the 
white people long enough, and that if they didn’t carry this election 
there would be more than that killed, and it would be an unknown 
party that done it. r 

@. Did you hear any one else say anything on the subject ?——A. Noll 
before the killing was done. 

@. What did you hear any of them say afterward in reference to it?— 
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A. Well, I heard General Butler say, on the very day of the killing, that 
it wouldn’t stop until after the 7th of November—what he intended to 
do that evening. 

(). What did he say he intended to do that evening?—A. At the time 
that he came in—it was late in the evening—for the purpose, he said, of 
taking the guns, or something of the kind. 

Q@. Did you hear him say it?—A. I did hear him say it, sir, and the 
officers of the militia company. 

@. What did he say about them ; did he want to take them, too ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he say what he was going to do with them, or anything of the 
kind ?—A. When we asked him would giving him the guns stop the 
bloodshed, he said he wanted the guns and the officers of the militia, 
and then he would guarantee no protection. So when he said that, I 
failed to go with my friend Attaway to meet him. I said, ‘‘ Now, the 
best thing for you to do” —— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you belong to the company ?—A. I didn’t; but I was advised 
on that day to try and stop the bloodshed. When I heard him say that, 
I told Mr. Attaway. I was to escort him down to meet General M. C. 
Butler; but as he had made some threats I failed to do it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You refused to do it?—A. I refused to do it. Said I, ‘‘ Mr. Atta- 
way, I believethat I would be massacred with you officers.” Said I, 
““ Now, here, the best thing for you to do is to go in that room and bar 
yourself up. It’s the only safe place there is in town. Bar up every 
window and door, and let nothing nor anybody in the world get in, and. 

_ by this means they will have nothing to fight, if they want to fight, but 
themselves.” 

@. Did you remain there during the trouble ?—-A. I remained there 
until the fight commenced. 

@. When did you go, then ?—A. I started to Aiken with P. W. Jef- 
ferson, and I went about a mile—that is, out on Schultz’s Hill-—and be- 
fore I got that far—I would like to tell it precisely, as I go along, how 
it happened—— : f 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Very well; doso. 

~The Witness. As I told you, I remained there till the fight com- 
menced. During this time, when I had got as many of the company as 
1 could into the armory-room, me and Mr. Mays goes down to the trial- 
justice’s office to see if we could get the trial-justice, who was general 
Over the militia, to fix some plan or another to stop bloodshed. We 
goes down there. At that time there was, I reckon, between eight hun- 
dred and a thousand men in town. 

@. Armed men?—A. Every one armed. There was a reporter from 
Augusta in there. 7 
_ Q. Who was that—Mr. Schiller ?—A. No, sir; a gentleman from Au- 
gusta. Me and Mr. Mays formed ourselves into a committee to go down 
to see General Rivers, and see if we couldn’t go and see General Butler 
and fix some arrangement to avoid bloodshed. We staid there to get 
‘a out; but in that time he was kind of afraid, seeing so many men in 

wn. 

Q. Who was ?—A. General Rivers. We followed him right around, 
up by our armory-room, until we met General M. C. Butler, and he 
asked Rivers, ‘‘ Who is colonel of this regiment ?” 

Q. Who asked ?—A. General M. C. Butler asked General. Rivers 
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who was colonel of this militia company; he told him that Col. John 
Williams was. He said, “I want him; I want the guns and the officers.” 
By that time I walks right back to the armory ; Attaway opens the win- 
dows and asks me how it looks; I said, ‘It looks squally.” I said, ‘‘At- 
taway, bar the windows and doors, and let nothing in.” I then came 
down to the corner, by Davis Lepfield’s, a Jew; Rivers remained there; 
I came back to where I was talking with him and General Butler. 

Q. You came back to what point?—A. Down to Davis Lepfield’s, at the 
corner. General M. C. Butler rode on a piece then, and Rivers followed 
him and asked him if he would box up the guns and send them to the 
governor, and get.a receipt for them, would that suffice. He said, ‘‘ No; 
damn the governor; I am here as General Butler.” About that time I 
leaves. Rivers comes back and meets Robert J. Butler and his son 
there. 

Q. Did you see them meet ?—A. I did, sir; and he tells him—— 

Q. Who does?—A. Builer tells Rivers, ‘*By God, you had better go 
and do something ; there is going to be hell to pay here—be damned if 
there ain’t! There is going to be hell to pay hereif them guns and 
Officers ain’t delivered; there will be hell to pay here.” Mivers said, 
‘‘T haven’t anything to do with the men or the guns, but I have tried to 
pacify General Butler, and asked him if the guns were boxed up and 
shipped to the governor, and get his receipt, would it be sufficient, and 
that is all I can do.” By that time they began to get so thick—there 
was between fifteen hundred and a thousand men in there. My house 
was by the street, near Ben’s Spring. I starts off home, and in going 
home the street was crowded with armed men; I had on my dress 
clothes, and had an umbrella on my shoulder; Mr. Mays was with me; 
I leaves him at his steps; as I got home I turned right around—my 
family were so frightened and everything, and I turned right around 
to go back to the armory-room to save myself; and I got down to between 
Miller’s and George Dam’s, and in that time I met Sam. Spencer. 

@. Who is he?—A. A colored man; and P. W. Jefferson, a preacher, 
and.a member of the legislature from that county, also a colored man. 
He says to me, *“‘ You had better try to save these men. You can’t get 
throngh.” By that time the pickets was everywhere. You couldn’t 
get no farther than where I met him; the pickets was in the street, on 
every corner and everywhere. Says he, ‘ You take Dr. Jefferson and 
see if you can’t get back home with him, and, if you can, perhaps that 
will. save you and him, and I will try and make my escape some other 
way.” Sol takes Jefferson then, and at my usual way of walking; L 
had nothing but my umbrella, and it was then about sundown. My 
house was just outside the picket-line, and I taken him there, and just 
as I got about a hundred yards from Spencer’s the shooting commenced. 
So I stopped then and looked around, and it was the same men that 
was firing into the drill-room, that I left in front of the drill-room 
on the river-bank, right in front on that street. About that time 
he got very excited, and I did myself, but we walked on. We 
couldn’t run or do anything. If we did, we would be killed, or shot 
right down. I tell you we had to be very peaceable in going 
along. We got to my house and got outside of the picket-line, 
and I thought then to take him around by the brewery, where they 
used to make lager-beer, and started to go around that way and get out 
of the place; but by that time they had discovered us. He had on a ~ 
white coat, and there came about fifty ont that way. The corn was just 
in bloom; the fresh had cut the corn off in Hamburgh before that, and 
it was late and was just in bloom, nearly ready to tassel. So 1 told him— 
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said I, “We will be killed here; we are about to be surrounded and 
killed right away.” So he runs up the hill, and I then follows him, and 
goes up on top of another hill, opposite Schultz’s Hill, and just as we 
got on top of the hill another crowd run up in the spring bottom there; 
about that time it was getting tolerable dark, but he had on a white 
coat; so they could trail us, you know, and we were cut off from every- 
body that was getting out, so that we couldn’t get out. I asked him 
then hadn’t he better go to Aiken and telegraph. The squads that was 
dodging out around town all began to come around and come up; the 
squads come near us time and again, and then I goes back. 

Q. You got him sent off to Aiken?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then where did vou go?—A. I stopped then on Schultz’s Hill; we 
couldn’t get any nearer, and we just got in sight of the shooting; they 
were fighting all night long. We remained there all night, till Sunday 
morning. 

Q. You did not see what went on in the town so as to recognize it ?— 
A. I didn’t see anything after that in the town; I could just hear it and 
see the pickets, so that we would have to dodge out of the way. 

@. When did you get back into town again?—A. Next morning I come 
on to Aiken with Captain Adams, captain of the militia company, and 
got back in town. 

@. Did you know aman there by the name of Nunberger?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Did you hear him make any threats, or say anything about carry- 
ing the State?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When was it?—A. We hada conversation just before the election. 

@. This was after the fight or trouble at Ellenton?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did he tell you about it?—A. He was a kind of a friend of 
mine, you know. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Is Nunberger a white man ar black man?—A. A white man. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Is be a democrat or republican?—A. A democrat, and a good one. 
He was a friend of mine; he told me that I had better join the club. 

Q. The democratic club ?—A. Yes, sir; he said it would be the means of 
Saving me; and there was a heap of things that he could tell me, but 
that he wouldn’t like to tell me, although he knew I was confidential. 
He said, ‘* Here, we are going to carry this election.” Says he, “ I know 
if you were to go up there and hear what they are going to do, you 
would apply to the democratic club.” Says I, “No, sir; there ain’t but 
two things in this world that I dislike, and that is marrying a white 
woman, and joining white people’s societies.” He agreed with me that 
that was right. So a-while after that he commenced on me again, and 
says, ** You come to Summer Hill, where the democratic club meets, and 
T will haul you; there will be a wagon here to haul you.” Said he, “ If 
you will go [ will make it all right with you. You know now what has 
been going on here.” Said I, “Ido.” ‘ Now,” says he, “to save your- 
self, you had better go and join that club; you know that I am a good 
friend of yours, and what I would say to you I would not say to them 
Others.” Said I, ‘I believe you, sir; but,” said I, ‘you know what If 
told you before ; nevertheless, don’t give me out, I don’t know what I 
may do. If I vote that ticket at all | must volunteer myself in doing it. 
I don’t want to be led into nothing whatsoever.” He said, “I would 
rather you would do it without being pushed or led into it, but I see 
you ain’t going to do it.” Said I, *‘ You know what I have told you; I 
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don’t like to be sitting in your societies; I know how it is.” Then they 
sent Mr. Murphy to me, or, at least, he came himself, I reckon. 

@. Is Mr. Murphy a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; and he is another in- 
timate friend of mine. [A pause.] It ain’t good to tell on our friends, 
is it? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Well, I don’t know. I don’t want to press you if 
you don’t want to tell. [Another pause. | 

Q. Did he give you any information of what was likely to take place ?— 
A. Yes, sir, 

Q. When was it, about, when this occurred ?—A. About the same 
time that Mr. Nunberger was talking. 

@. And that was how long before the election?—A. Not long. It 
was directly after the Ellenton riot. Hesays, “I am a friend to you, and 
I would like to tell you what is going to happen.” Said I, ‘* Well.” 
He said, ‘‘ Nobody isn’t troubling you;” and he says, “It is because I 
believe a man can talk to you and bring you over to the right place.” 
“ Well,” said I, ‘there ain’t a bit of doubt about that, when a man can 
show me sufficient light, to make me acknowledge.” Said he, ‘“ You 
know for the last ten or twelve days that is the reason that nobody has 
hurt you, and I tell you now asa friend that we are going to carry this 
election in despite of everything that can be done, and all that don’t 
come over before we carry it will be in a bad fix,” jes so. Said I, 
‘“ What do you mean by a bad fix?” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘ you see what 
has been done.” Said I, “Ido. Is that what you mean?” Said he, 
* Judge for yourself,” jes so. Said I, “All right; if that is the case, 
then, here now, I wan’t you to understand—and I have told Mr. Nun- 
berger the same thing—if you kill me,” said I, ** I want you to kill me 
so innocent that my blood will tone, whenever and whoever does it, my 
very blood will tone as you travel along where you done it.” Said I, 
‘* Here, if am killed or not killed, [am not going to join that club on 
Summer Hill.” Said I, “* You know me. We have been here about twe 
years together. You have always*found me to be a gentleman, 
and you can’t expect to bribe me to do anything of that kind. 
If you want to do anything of that kind, you must come straight.” Said 
I, “I don’t want to hurt your feelings; you have got some relations of 
mine with you.” He is a white man, but has been living with a colored 
woman all the time—about my color. Said I, ** You know I don’t want 
to marry no white woman, or join white people’s societies;” and I say, 
‘‘ Here, don’t try to persuade me to go to Summer Hill and sit in that 
crowd and hear you all speak, and then maybe you want me to speak, 
and then laugh at me and do all that kind of things. No, I don’t like 
that, nor | am not going there to join; and if I vote that ticket, I have 
got to volunteer to do it alone.” Then he cotch hold of my hand and 
shook it, and says, ‘‘ I know what you have reference to.” Isays, ‘* No, 
I know what you think, but I have no reference to that. You think I 
am talking about Big Sis”—a colored woman he was living with. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not go into these details. 

Q. Did he tell you anything more about what they intended to do ?— 
A. He says, ‘I will tell you this, that we are a going to carry this elec- 
tion in spite of everything that the republicans can do, if we have to 
carry if at the mouth of the cannon. Now,” said he, “you needn’t say 
anything about it; you can take care of yourself.” Said I, “I am going 
to do so.” 

Q. Did you know a man by the name of John Crawford ?—A. I did. 

Q. Did you know anything about him being connected with this rifle- 
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club ?—A. John Crawford—I know him well. He passed my house one 
day threatening what he was going to do. 

q. Was this before or after the Ellenton riot?—A. Right after the 
Ellenton: riot. 

@. What did he say?—A. He came past there one evening—him and 
Jerry Lannum—and commenced riding on the sidewalk. J kept a little 
cook-shop or boarding-house. There was a little plank bridge, and they 
got between that and my house and commenced biackguarding and 
carsing. His friend, or whatever he calls him, asked him to get off the 
sidewalk, but said he, ‘*O, no, God damn them; I want to kill three or 
four of these niggers, God damn it, before election; there is some 
got to be killed, and I am going to kill them;” and he just commenced 
with Smith and Wesson’s breakers, [revolvers,| they call them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was he drunk ?—A. No, sir, I don’t reckon he was drunk. I have 
never known him to be drunk. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did he fire them off?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Where was that ?—A. Right in front of my door. 

Q. Did he say he was going to kill anybody ?—A. He said there was 
Several more to kill, and, “God damn it,” he wanted to commence ou 
them. 

Q. Did he say why ?—A. Yes, sir—‘God damn it, there is several 
more to be killed before election, and I want to commence on them now.” 

Q. Did you know a man by the name of Ben Glanton ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you have any conversation with him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did he give you any advice ?—A. Yes, sir; he gave me advice. 

(. When was it ?—A. About the time of the E'lenton riot. 

@. You do not know whether it was before or after ?—A. It was tise 
before the time of the Ellenton riot. 

@. What did he say to you?—A. He came along there and advised 
us to be out of the street at the time the Liberty Hill Company came 
along. 

Q. Were you going toward Ellenton 7—A. They were to come through 
that night, going to the fight at Ellenton, and he advised none of us to 
be in the way, for they would be through that night, five hundred of 
them. 

@. Where were they to come from ?—A. From Liberty Hill, he said: 
That night, sure enough, the company came through, but I don’t think 
there was five hundred of them. 

Q@. Were they white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this man, Mr. Glanton, a white man and democrat ?—A. Yes, 
sir; a white man and democrat. : 

@. He advised you as a friend to keep out of the way ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Did you go anywhere ?—A. O, yes; we hid out. 

(J. Where did you go?—A. We went to the brewery where they used 
to make lager- beer ; a good many of them went there. 

Q. Where did the rest go ?—A. They hid in the swamps and places. 

@. How long did you have to keep hid in that way at that time ?— 
A. The whole time of the Elienton riot, and for about two or three weeks 
alterward, and all the time after the massacre was at Hamburgh. We 
have been hiding in the swamps ever since the massacre ; we are hiding 
in the swamps now. My wife lays out in the swamp more or less every 
hight now ; that is the truth, just as certain as you have got that paper 
in your hands. 
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Mr. CuRIsTIANCcY. I do not doubt it. 

The Witness. There is no one can sleep in the house, not two or 
three nights at a time right straight along. 

Q. Was this Bussy’s company ?—A. No, sir; they was the Liberty 
Hill company. The next morning Bussy’s company came through, and 
later in the day Gus White’s company came through. 

Q. In which direction were they going ?—A. Toward Ellenton. 

(. Were they all armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any of them say what they were going to do ?—A. 
O, yes; threats was just as common as to see a man. 

@. What was the nature of the threats ?—A. Killing niggers was the 
general nature. It looks impossible, but you can go there and hear 
them right now, sir, ‘‘ The God-damned niggers have been ruling the 
white folks long enough, and we are going to kill them; we are going 
to have this election,” and all that sort. 

@. That was their talk?—A. Yes, sir. ‘God damned carpet-bag- 
gers; I don’t blame the ignorant niggers; but these damned officers and 
head-niggers and carpet-baggers has ruined this country, and God 
damn them, they sha’n’t do it no longer.” You can hear that in the 
streets of Hamburgh now. 

(. How were they armed at that time?—A. Some of them had these 
sixteen-shooters, and some of them had these old rifles that they fought 
with iu the last war, and some of them had shot-guns. 

(. Did they have any Enfield rifles?—A. That’s what I call Enfield 
rifles—the last guns they fought with in the war, that shot with caps. 
Some had needle-rifles, or something of the kind, and some had sixteen- 
shooters. You know what the sixteen-shooter is? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes; I have seen them. 

The WITNEss. And the thymb-loaders is what they call the Reming- 
ton rifles, breech-loaders. 

(J. Did you see Tom Shaw ?—A. Yes, sir; he was by himself. 

Q. Was that before or after the riot. when he was captain of a com- 
pany ?—A. That was at the same time of the Ellenton riot. I saw him 
when he was returning back from the riot. 

(. Did you have any conversation with him ?—A. I heard him talk- 
ing with Mr. Nunberger. 

Q. Did he tell what had been done?—A. He said he had been down — 
there, and the Yankee officers got there, and they and Colonel Butler 
made a compromise that they would take charge of their arms. 

@. Did he say what would have taken place if they had not compro- 
mised ?—A. He said they just had them surrounded and would have got 
the last one of them if the Yankees hadn’t come so quick. 

Q. By Yankees he meant the Yankee soldiers?—A. Yes, sir; they 
eall them Yankees, and we do, too. 

Q. Do you know Ben. Stone ?—A. That name must be wrong ; may be 
it is Ben. Tilden you mean. 

Q. Did any of them tell, when they came back, how many negroes 
they had killed down below ?—A. Bush told. 

Q. What did he say ?—A. He said they killed about thirty-five; he 
said they killed one of his old niggers that he advised not to be there, 
and when he got there the first man he saw when he got to the fight 
was this old man; that was just before they killed Simon Coker, an ex- 
member of the legislature. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you vote at the late election ?—A. I did. 
q@. And all the colored people voted who wanted to ?—A. Well, no; 
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they didn’t all vote that wanted to. They didn’t even all vote that had 
a legal vote. 

@. Why did they not ?—A. Well, one reason that they didn’t vote 
was—I want you to distinctly understand me now what I am going to 
say: We had a democratic marshal over from Aiken, and he came over, 
and instead of attending to his business, he got drunk. I was on the 
rallying-committee, and he stopped three or four from voting himself. 
Adam Brown was one that he stopped. 

Q. Anybody else ?—A. He stopped some more young men; Ned 
Winn’s son was another. 

@. Can you mention another one?—A. Yes, sir, I can; but I can’t 
think of them now. There are several that i know. 

@. Who was this man that did that ?—A. The marshal that was sent 
there to attend to the business. 

@. What was his name ?—A. Chandler, or Chancellor, or something 
of the kind. 

Q. Was he a democrat ?—A. I don’t know, sir, what he was. I think 
he must have been a democrat from his actions. He voted the dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. At Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir. : 

Q@. He lived at Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir; he never acted like an honest 
man. I know that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were you at Aiken or at Hamburgh at the time of the election ?--— 
A. At Hamburgh. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How did this marshal prevent these men from voting 7—A. When 
the democrats would say that “that man is not a legal voter here,” he 
would just catch him and drag him right away, and tell him to get along 
off from there. I said, ‘‘ Mr. Marshal, you are doing wrong. That man 
has lived here all his life in the State of South Carolina. He went to 
Georgia to work and live, and furthermore he has moved back here two 
years and eight months ago;” and I brought them a man that moved 
him two years and eight months ago. And furthermore he knew it 
himself, this man that objected to him. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did he not let him go up again and vote?—A. No, sir; he didn’t. 
He said he objected to his voting, and said he must get away from there. 
I let him know my business and challenged him to let him know, if the 
question ever came up, that I could say these same words to him again, 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Did any Georgians vote in Hamburgh at the election ?—A. 


‘Yes, sir. 


@. State all you know about that.—A. Mr. Barbour that used to live 
in Charleston voted in Hamburgh. 

Q. Where did he live then?—A. In Augusta. He has been living 
there a good while. 

Q. Do you know any others that voted there ?—A. The balance of 
them voted, but they voted for the President alone. That is what they 
Said, you know. 

Q. What do you know about Georgians coming over and voting for the 
President, as they say ?—A. Great God! there was more of them come 
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than a little, but I stopped a good many colored people myself. You 


know I was very busy, but I put out men to watch for the Georgians, - 


and these colored men seed them and stopped them all, and told them 
they couldn’t go. And they said, “I am going to oppose every man 
from Georgia. The white people won’t let us vote, and the white peo- 
ple from Georgia sha’n’t vote here neither.” 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Were these white people republicans or democrats Y—A. I don’t 
know; there was a good many brought over to vote in favor of the 
democrats. Some of them claimed to come to vote for the republicans, 
but these I stopped. Ifa man is right at home, what hinders him from 
voting, I thought. There was even James A. Grey. He came over 
there and was objected to, and wanted to know if he couldn’t vote there. 
He is the largest dry-goods mercuant in the city of Augusta. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. He came to Hamburgh to vote?—A. Yes, siz. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did they let him vote?—A. No, sir; at that time when he come, 
me and the marshal had been in talking to the managers, so they 
stopped them fellows that come from over the river. They agreed to 
stop it, but just before sundown it went on ridiculous. At times it got 
so bad that you couldn’t stay there. I couldn’t stay at the polls myself. 

q. Why ?—A. I had to keep away to keep from being killed. 


DANIEL hk. ROUSE—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 19, 1876. 
DANIEL Rk. ROUSE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. Cameron: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Aiken Village now, 


but I has been living in the county of Aiken. 

(). How long have you lived in that county ?—A. I have been living 
in that county about five years. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. I am about twenty-six, sir; that is, I will 
be twenty-six on the 13th of February next. 

@. Where did you live during the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October last?—A. I lived at Ellenton Station, on the Port 
Royal Railroad. 

(J. Are you a voter in that county ?—A. Yes, sir. 


(J. What political party have you belonged to heretofore ?—A. I be- © 


long to the republican party. } : 

(. You may state whether or not any threats were made to you or in 
your hearing, by white men, against yourself or any other colored men, 
with an intention of inducing them to vote the democratic ticket.—A. 
Well, sir, they said 

Q. You may state who said it and when it was said.—A. It was said, 
some of it, in July; I guess about the middle of July. I didn’t partieu- 
larly at that time take notice of the day, but it was on or about the 
middle of July. I heard Mr. George W. Bush say that they expected 
to carry this election, fair or foul. 
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Q. Did you hear any other?—A. I further heard him say that they 
expected to carry the election anyhow; in fact, they were going to carry 
it, That Gloster Holland and others never would see that house again; 
that is, he meant the house of representatives. 

@. Who was Gloster Holland ?—A. Gloster Holland is a republican 
here, now in the house from the county of Aiken. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. Had he been a representative before 7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Who is George W. Bush?—A. George W. Bush isa democrat ; 
he is a farmei down there near Ellenton Station. 

(). Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). If you have heard any other white man make threats you may 
state what they were and who made them.—A. I heard Mr. Frank Green. 
He said to me in the presence of two more, my brother, Hammond H. 
Rouse, and Aleck Williams, at the time of the riot, that they done 
their very hardest to get me, and that they wanted to kill me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). That was after the riot that you heard them say that ?—A. Yes, 
Sir; it was just the day afterward. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


q. Where were you at the time of the trouble at Rouse’s Bridge? If 
you know anything about that trouble, you may state it—A. I heard 
that it started on Thursday, but from what I know it was on Sunday. I 
had started to church. I had caught my horse and saddled him, and 
had started to church. One of my sisters—Catherine her name is—had 
been sick, and I took this occasion to go up there before I went to 
charch. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What church is this that you were going to?—A. bat Fair 
ehurch. The church is in somewhat of a valley. “There i is a hill on‘each 
side, and there is a creek in the valley. I went up on the hiil on the 
east side of the creek, and when I came to the top of the hill—I heard 
before I got there that the democrats was there molesting colored peo- 
ple, there at the church. I first heard a little boy say so, but I didn’t 
believe him. I went on and heard some women say thesame thing. Then 
I went on to the top of the hill, and I seen they had a line of battle across 
the field, I was surprised. I had not heard anything before only what 
T heard that morning about their being there at Zion Fair church. But 
they were there, and had a line of battle. . 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many white men would you judge were there ?—A. I should 
judge about three hundred were there Sunday morning. 
_Q. Were they armed ?—A, Yes, sir. 
_Q. Were they mounted ?—A. They were dismounted then. 
Q. Did they have horses?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Go on and state what else you saw.—A. Well, I seen them, as 
aforesaid, and they had their kits all thrown down. I would not go to 
the church on the ground; that I was afraid that they might interfere 
with me, and so I never went to church that day; I went near there, 
but I would not go to it. Then I went back home, or within sight of 
the church, until about 3 o’clock in the evening. 
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Q. Did you see any colored persons in the vicinity 7—A. I seen a few, 
sir. .I was not right at them; I was a little away from them ; they were 
down in the valley. 

Q. It has been stated that there were about a thousand colored people 
there, and all armed ?—A. There aint a word of it true, because I was 
. there from after Sunday evening, after I left there, probably all the time, 
until Tuesday, when these soldiers came there. 

Q. How many colored people at any time, so far as you know, or have 
learned from reliable sources, were together at that time at that place? 

The WITNESS. In the time of the riot? | 

. Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Well, sir, I don’t think there was over sixty-five or seventy in that; 
but I think they was about that many. 

Q. What had they come together for?—A. That was a good place for 
them to hide themselves, and they collected together there. They didn’t 
get there in a crowd, but they came in one and two and three at a time, 
to hide themselves, and keep these men from shooting them; that is, 
that was their statement. | 

Q. Did you see any persons that were killed ?—A. I seen one that was 
killed, and I seen three that got shot, and one of them died. The other 
two is living. They are here now. 

Q. Who was the person who was killed—what was his name ?—A, 
One was named Basil Bush. He was killed at Run’s Bridge, the bridge 
just below Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. What was the name of the person who was wounded and after- 
wards died ?—A. His name was Henry Campbell. 

@. What are the names of the persons who were wounded ?—A. One 
is named Abram Overstreet and the other is named Nelson Bush. . 

Q. Where did you go about 3 o’clock on Sunday ?—A. I went to where 
I was staying; that is, not where I was staying either. When I heard 
this alarm I sent word to my wife to come away from the house where 
she was staying and stay at Red Hill. I told her to go to her mother’s” 
and stay, and I went there that evening. 

Q. Did you go back to the place of the trouble after that?—A. Not 
that evening. 

Q. Did you next day ?—A. I went there about 2 or 3 o’clock next even- 
ing; Monday evening. 

Q. What did you see on Monday when you went back to Rouse’s_ 
Bridge?—A. Right on that same hill before I got there I seen theyg 
were about a mile from me then, and I seen men drilling. 

Q. White men ?—-A. Yes, sir ; and I could hear them giving com: 
mands there. I didn’t see any more that day, any more than I saw some 
pass. 

Q. Did you go there on Tuesday ?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. What did you see there Tuesday ?—A. I went there; let me tell 
you. As I said, I went back to Rouse’s Bridge Monday about 3 o'clock, 

J staid in the woods that night on the ground; that I heard—they 
didn’t tell me so, but I heard that they were going to assassinate me on 
the ground that I wouldn’t agree, that is, in district meetings we held 
once every year, and I would always vote to the contrary; I would 
not agree with them unless they would agree to raise so many mills on 
the dollar, you know. ib 

Q. For what ?—A. For this purpose of carrying on the free schools in 
each district. In plain words, they said they were going to do it on ae- 
countof my political faith, sir. That was not told me; it was told to other mT 
parties from reliable sources ; and I feared and therefore I would not go” 
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back to Red Hill. That night I staid out in the woods. Whilst out in 
the woods I got with a good many colored boys, and we all staid prin- 
cipally together Monday night. Tuesday morning we yet staid in 
the woods until about 9 o’clock. 

@.. About how many colored boys were there at that time?—A. I 
I think, sir, at that time there was about thirty or forty that morning. 

(. You may state whether they were armed or not.—A. Well, sir, 
they were not armed. Some of them didn’t even have walking-sticks, 
That morning we staid there until about 9 o’clock, and we said we 
believed we would go home and get some‘hing to eat; and we consulted 
there, and about 10 o’clock these soldiers came down. We heard the 
alarm in the valley over there, and went toward them; and whilst we 
were going a good many of the boys came out of the hiding-places in 
the woods, and I guess about that time there was sixty-five or seventy 
of us. 

_Q. You may state whether these sixty-five or seventy were armed. 
—A. They were not armed. Some of them may have had pistols, as 
men generally have. 

Q. What next did you see there?—A. Well, sir, we went across the 
creek and went up there near Weathersby’s store, which is not far from 
the bridge. We heard shooting before we got to the store. I thought 
it was some person who might have been shooting a gun or something 
or other, at a squirrel or something or other. I could not tell, but I 
could hear shooting behind us. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: | 

Q. Was this Tuesday morning ?—A. Tuesday morning. I says, 
“Boys, it is these democratic men, now.” They said, * No, I don’t 
reckon so.” I says, ‘‘ Well, I think so.” They kept shooting; then I 
concluded it was them. Anyhow, we didn’t think for a moment any 

soldiers were there, but we got where the soldiers were, and they asked 
us what was the trouble, and we began to tell them; and in the course 
of five minutes up came—lI taken it to be—four or five hundred men. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
-Q. That is, white men?—A. Yes, sir; and every man I seen was 
armed. 

Q. How were they armed ; with what weapons ?—A. They were armed 
With rifles and double-barreled shot-guns, and some with sixteen-shoot- 
ers, and some with breech. loaders. 

@. What took place when the soldiers got there ?—A. We got to the 
soldiers just before these men came there, and when they came up within 
about fifty or one hundred yards, Captain Lloyd 

_ Q. He was in command of the soldiers ?—A. Yes, sir. He and one 
of the other officers walked down the road toward these white men, and 
finally went on where they was, and, I guess, they held a conference 
| there. Then, in about ten or twenty minutes, probably, they came back, 
and Mr. Lloyd called me to him and the other officer, George W. Croft; 
then we consulted, and Captain Lloyd said to me, “ You see that the 
_eolored men all disperse and retire to their homes.” I told him that I 
would. Then he said, ‘‘ Mr. Croft, will you see that the white men dis- 
perse at once?” Mr. Croft says, “ Yes, I will see that the white men 
all disperse, and retire to their homes.” In a few minutes—that is, in 
about five or ten minutes—they began to ride off. 
_ Q. The white men ?—A. Yes, sir. | 
__ Q. What did the colored men do?—A. When I told them to go they 
began to disperse. The way some of them had to go, it was right by 
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these white men, and they seemed to be afraid to go by; and some of 
-them staid back until they could go by. 

Q. What took place after that; was there any more shooting of col- 
ored men ?—A. Well, sir, the colored men then retired, and so “did the 
white men. I heard that they went round again, but i never seen that. 

Q. What did you understand was the cause of that trouble ?—A, 
Well, sir, I understand that it was caused in order to defeat the election, 

(). Why do you think so?—A. On the ground, sir, that they said 
they expected to carry this election, fair or foul ; that the negroes could 
not govern this country no longer; that this was a white man’s coun- 
try; that they was going to wovern it. 

Q. It is said that two colored men, one named Peter Williams and 
the other Frederick Pope, went to the house of Mr. Alonzo Harley, and 
beat and abused Mrs. Harley, and I think a child of his, and that the 
difficulty grew out of that alone. What do you know about that ?—A. 
Well, sir, I don’t know nothing of that except what I heard, because, 
as I afore said, I heard that the riot started on Thursday—heard that it 
started that way, but I know nothing definitely. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You have spoken about seeing the white men there in line of bat- 
tle ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you mean by line of battle? Were there any colored 
men opposite to the white men drawn up in line ?—A. There was not, 
sir. 

Q. What were the colored men doing; how were they acting at the 
time these white men were drawn up in line of battie?—A. As I afore 
said, there was not but few near by the church, and the white men was 
off from them a piece, and there was not more than ten or fifteen col- 
ored men. A good many of them was going to the church; and when 
these white men came down and shot these men I was stating about 
first, they thought the colored men were going—lI guess they all must 
have thought that from the way they were acting—that the colored men 
was going to pursue them; but the colored men didn’t do it, because 
there was none there; consequently they went from there, and thea 
out a line of battle, for I seen that myself. 

Q. Do you mean a line of battle or a line uf skirmishers, or what was 
it ?—A. It was a line of battle, if I know anything about what a line of 
battle is. 

@. You have spoken about that place where they assembled, and 
said that they assembled there because it was a good place to hides ; 
where was it a good place to hide, in the road or woods?—A. It was im 
the swamp near the bridge. The church is there near the creek. 

(). And the swamp immediately adjoining ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

(). Did the colored people go to the swamp ?—A. Let me tell you: 1 
said that was near by the church. That was on Sunday; and Monday 
evening and Tuesday they were hid in the swamp. Consequently thee 
was not any there that Sunday, | 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you take much part in politics, and have you done so this 
year ?—A. Well, sir, I always do this. In the time of the campaign I 
sometimes goes round with them to stump the county. 

Q. You are a stump-speaker ?—A. Yes, sir; not in particular, but I 
speak sometimes. . 

(. You are regarded as a political teacher among your people ?—A, 
Yes, sir; I have been a school-teacher for two or three years out there. 
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-Q. And you have rendered yourself somewhat odious to the white 
people on that account, and therefore you thought your life was 
threatened 7?—A. Well, sir, as I have afore said, I said it come from reli- 
able sources that they said they were going to shoot me, and I guess, sir, 
on the ground of my political faith is why they proposed to shoot me. 

@. Was any crime ever imputed to you? Were you ever charged with 
any crime by the white people or black people ?—A. No, sir; no crime. 
’ Q. You never were indicted ?—A. No, sir; not in all the days of my 
life. 
~ Q. Did you vote at the late election 7—A. I did. 

. Where?—A. At Boyd’s store in Aiken County. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote there ?—A. At Boyd’s, I 
think they didn’t lack overmuch. 
~ Q. Did they not get a larger vote than usual ?—A. No, sir. 

(. How was the democratic vote ?—A. I will tell you, sir. At that 
poll—they hadn’t voted at that place before. They had voted not far from 
there at the other elections. But at that place we had never voted 
before, but we polled a good many votes there, sir. 

Q. Did you get the usual vote in that neighborhood ?—A. Well, I 
don’t know as we did; we didn’t get all the votes. 

Q. Do you know that you did not?—A. Yes, sir; I do, sir; because 
there were men coming there to the polls who didn’t vote. 

_Q. Can you mention some of them?—A. I can mention two that 
didn’t vote. 

(). Mention them.—A. There was Mr. Bryant Counsel and Anderson 
Williamson. 

@. Why did they not vote, or do you know ?—A. Well, I don’t know 
why they didn’t vote, more than I kept hearing some democrats say- 
ing—— 

(). Tell who it was; don’t say “‘some;” say who.—A. I will do that. 

Young Robert Dunbar was saying that some of them promised to vote 
the democratic ticket, and he said now they are all voting the radical 
ticket. 
_ Q. What reason did these two colored men assign for not voting ?— 
A. Well, sir, they didn’t assign any reason to me. I was the manager 
of the election that day, and, of course, I didn’t have any right to ques- 
tion them about what way they expected to vote. Iwas only a manager 
of election. 

@. How do you know they didn’t vote?—A. Because I administered 
the oath to them myself, and they didn’t vote. I noticed those two men 
particularly, because I heard that they was going to vote the democratic 
ticket, or otherwise wasn’t going to vote at all, ou the ground that if 
they didn’t vote their lives might be preserved. That is what I heard; 
they didn’t tell me that. 

_ Q. You say that there were not at Rouse’s Bridge at any time to ex- 
eed sixty-five colored men?—A. I said sixty-five or seventy ; between 

Sixty-five and seventy. I think I said it in that way. 

Q. You said they were not armed ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything of the wrecking of the train on the railroad 
near there ?—A. I do not. 

Q. Did you hear anything of that ?—A. I did. 

Q. How came you to come to Columbia on this occasion ? 

The Wrrnzss. On the occasion of the railroad? 

Mr. Merrion. No, no; how came you here now to attend this com- 
mittee?—A. Well, because we were molested there by the democratic 
men. They were shooting colored men. 
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Q. When?—A. At the riot. | 
Q. The Ellenton riots, as they are called 7?—A. Yes, sir; and I knew 
what I was telling you about, and, of course, I was summoned to come 
to Columbia. | 

@. When were you summoned ?—A. I was summoned in September, — 
Q. When did you come here ?—A. I came here, I think, on the 25th 
of September. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You don’t mean September; you mean November ?—A. I mean to 
say November. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Have you been here ever since ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Received pay ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. From whom ?—A. I have been receiving pay, I guess, from the 
United States, sir. 

Q. Under whose direction have you been since you have been here as 

a witness ?—A. I was here by Mr. Corbin having me summoned; I was 
as only as a witness. 

@. Has he examined you since you have been here?—A. He has not. 

@. Have you been very active in working up this case—getting up 
the witnesses, and making suggestions avout it?—A. When here? 

(. Before the district attorney, Corbin, or anybody else?—A. No, sir; 
I was not getting up witnesses. 

Q. Did you suggest witnesses’ names?—A. No, sir; I did not. I 
guess they understood why I came; they, no doubt, knew something 
about it, or otherwise they would not have summoned me, I reckon. 

(. You attribute the Ellenton riots to political considerations on the 
part of the whites exclusively ?—A. I think, in fact, sir, it was. 

Q. That is your opinion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Founded upon what you have told the committee this morning ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any negro military company in that section?—A. Is there 
any ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, sir, there was one there about three years ago. 

Q. Where ?—A. It is in that section of the country; but it wasn’t 
nearer than nine or ten miles from there. 

Q. Where were their headquarters, and where did they meet to mus- 
ter ?—A. They mustered there; they had no guns, though ; yet a 
were chartered at Greenville. 

@. They were not armed 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. And never have been armed ?—A. No, sir. 

@. At the time of these troubles and just before that, there was no 
company in existence there ?—A. There was not. ) [ 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
. Were the United States soldiers there on the day of the election pai 
A. Yes, sir; they was there at the polls, or near by. J 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How close ?—A. I guess about fifty or seventy-five yards, or may. 
be a hundred. 
@. How many soldiers were there ?—A. I think there was thirteen. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was there any disturbance there on election- day at the polls — 
A. No, sir; but there was a great deal of yelling going on there. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. But no violence?—A. No, sir; they began to get together there 
@. Who did ?—A. The democrats, in the evening, after many of them 
had voted; and they was cursing and going on, and it was not very 
long after that before they began to disperse; I don’t know where they 





went to. 


Q. If United States soldiers had not been there, would the colored 
people have felt safe in going to the polls to vote?—A. They would not. 
_Q. Would they have gone to voteif the soldiers had not been there?— 


‘A. [ don’t believe they would; there might have been a few, one or two, 


but very few. At Ellenton Station that night I was told—I heard the 
guns or pistols myself; it sounded mostly like shot-guns—I was told 
that at Ellenton there was Georgians over there mostly. That was 
Monday night before the election. 


_ Q. But you didn’t see or know anything about it ?—A. I didn’t know 


anything about it until next morning. I went to the polls between 4 
and5o’clock. It began torain very hard, and I got wet going to the polls. 


I heard men shooting and yelling and coming, and shooting and yelling 


and coming, and I thought probably it might be some Georgians. Then 
some colored men wanted to run off; and I said, ‘ Don’t run; stand per- 
fectly still; you have come to vote, and I guess they won’t hurt you.” I 
said that to them. When they came they had on red shirts and pistols 
buckled on outside—very soon that morning. I didn’t see any guns, but 
about ten o’clock there were plenty of guns there. 


» Q. Were there any armed white men at the polls?—A. A good many 
of them came there with guns to the polls. 


(). You may state whether or not a great many of them had red shirts 
on.—A. They did; the most of them had red shirts on; some red all 
over, and everything was red about them. 

@. Did you understand the red shirt to be a part of the uniform of 
these rifle-clubs 7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


 Q. The great bulk of the vote went in early in the day, did it not ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Very few voted late in the evening ?—A. There were not as many 


in the evening as in the morning. 


a Is it not a fact that the colored people usually vote early 7—A. 
es, sir. . 

' Q. And zealously until they get through? They are the first men at 
the polls ?—A. Well, sir, five or ten went along with me. I had the 
box. But when day broke there was as many or more whites with red 
Shirts than there was colored; but the colored came soon afterward. 
~ Q. It is a fact that the colored people generally vote early at the 


 polls?—A. Yes, sir. 


_ Q. You say the troops were there. You seem to have some general 
information about the election. Do you know that there were many 


_ places in this State where there were no troops at the polls ? 


The Witness. Does I know ? 
Mr. MeRrRimon. Yes; do you know it as a fact? 
A. I guess it might be so. 


By Mr. CuRIstiIANcy : 


Q. Do you know anything about it? If you don’t you need not an- 
Swer.—A. | know this much: I know there was troops at the polls that 
f was manager at, and I heard there was to be at several other places. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know anything about the general vote of the State; 
whether the republicans got their usual vote, or a larger vote than 
usual ?—A. I think they got very near their usual vote; I don’t know. 
- Q. Do you not know that they got a larger vote than they ever got 
before ? 

The W1TNESS. The republicans ? 

_ Mr. MERRIMOoN. Yes.—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know that they didn’t ?—A. From statements in the pa- 
pers I saw that they didn’t get more than they have ever gotten. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where do you live ?—A, I live in Aiken County, about Rouse’s 
Bridge. 

Q. What is your business?—A. My business is to explain whdt I 
know—— 

Q. No, no; what do you work at down there?—A. Well, sir, when I 
am at work I work on a farm. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. I have been living there ever 
since I can remember. 

(. How old are you?—A. I reckon I am about fifty-three, as nigh as 
I can come to it. . 

(. Were you there when these troubles occurred at Rouse’s Bridge, 
last September ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell this committee what you know about these troubles.—A. Well, 
Sir; on Sunday—lI think it was after tbe third Sunday in September, if 
my memory serves me right; it was in September, anyhow—Mr. Willie 
Page, and Mr. Angus Brown, and Jeff. Wethersby, and Whitmore Stall- 
ings came down to my house; and the church, I reckon, is about three 
hundred yards from my house 

~Q. What church is that?—A. Zion Fair church, they call it; a Bap- 
tist church. I.am one of the leaders—so considered; and the people 
come down by my house in going to church. i 

@. The colored peopie?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Willie Page and Angus” 
Brown asked me what was the company gathering up here for. I told 
him that we were gathering together at the church. He says, “ Who 
is the captain of Mink Holland’s company?” I says, “‘ We have no 
company; Mink Holland hasn’t got any company as I know of.” He 
said, “Who is the head man in this settlement?” I said, “‘ Nobody.” 
T said, ‘‘ Every man is on his own head.” He said, “* What is you all 
intending to do?” Isaid, ‘We are going to try to go to church ; to- 
day is church day for preaching.” ‘+ Well,” he says, ‘‘ where was you 
yesterday?” I says, “I was at meeting, sir.” He says, ‘* Where was 
you to meeting at?” I said, “I was at prayer-meeting at Edmund 
Williams’.” He says, “ Well, did you go up to Silverton Saturday 
night?” Isaid, “No, sir; I did not go there” He says, ‘‘ Where w 
you?” I told him I was in my bed; ‘it was raining, and I had no 
business out.” He said, “* Who is your leading men?” I says, ‘There 
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is no leading men here; every man is a leader to his own business.” 
He says, “ Pick out those of your best leading men to come over here 
to Tom Wethersby’s store and let’s see if we can’t compromise some- 
thing.” I says, ‘What has we done to compromise?” He says, “TI 
don’t know as you have done anything; but we can talk and compro- 
mise.” I said, ‘That is onpossible for a man to compromise unless he 
has done something; I don’t know nothing about this compromise.” 
He said, “Come on, anyhow; get three of you.” I said, ‘“ Mr. Page, 
we can go over to Mr. Wethersby’s store, but it is delaying the time for 
the church, and we can come over and satisfy you by that, and you look 
like you mean no harm. Wecancome and satisfy your minds; but as 
for compromise, we don’t know nothing about compromise.” He says, 
“ You just come on.” They came on up to the church, and they said, 
“1 want to see John Hankerson; he is the damn constable; he is the 
one what takes a white man and carries him before the trial-justice, a 
damn colored man for trial-justice.” He says, “Where is he?” I 
says, ‘‘ Yonder he comes.” He motioned to him, and says, ‘Come here, 
John.” His uncle went on down to him; his uncle was named James 
Riley ; and he says, ‘‘ I reckon that is your leading man.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who says that?—A. That was Mr. Page and Mr. Angus Brown. 
“ Well,” I says, ‘‘no, sir; there is no leaders, but they are men.” ‘“ Well,” 
he says, ‘“‘all three of you come on over to Tom Wethersby’s store.” 
They were riding horses 

(. These white men were ?—A. Yes, sir. And James Riley was rid- 
ing his horse. The white men outtraveled us, and they went on like 
they were going on, so James Riley and John Hankerson and myself 
went on and waited at the store. 

@. Was there any assemblage of white men there in considerable num- 
bers?—A. Yes, sir; on horseback, with their pistols hanging to their sad- 
dies. They said, ‘‘Come on anyhow, and let us go to Thomas Wethers- 
by’s store and see if we can’t compromise.” I says, ‘¢‘ Well, we can come 
there; but there is no compromise, for we have done nothing to com- 
promise with you; but we will hear what you have to say.” Well, just 
before we got there we had to cross a little branch, and we had to 
cross a foot-log that run through the branch on the road. Just before 
we came to that, they broke right across the branch on their horses as 
hard as they could go in the road going to the store. On their way they 
Saw another colored man coming on down towards the church. Mr. 
Page, and Angus Brown, and Jeff. Wethersby, and Whitmore Stallings 
gathered round him. I got nigh enough to them to see what they was 

going to do. They passed on by the compromise place and run up the 

road. I saw that, and I said, ‘‘These men wanted to compromise, but 

_ they have gone by the place.” And the man jumped the fence right at 

_ the foot-path; and by that time Mr. Whitmore Stallings picked up his 
gun and shot him down. 

‘Q. Who was it that he shot down ?—A. He shot down Henry Camp- 

bell. And I said, *“‘ Lord! they have done shot-him ;” and I says, ‘I won’t 
go any further.” I said, ‘*‘Compromise! They say they want to get us 
| gver here to compromise, but that ain’t what they want; they want to kill 
. bo There was a swamp right round my house; the branch here, and the 
Wamp on that side, [illustrating on the table.| I said, “ I don’t know 
| what to do; here it is church-day, and we can’t go to church; and I don’t 





know what to do.” At that time I had a little cotton-patch up above 
where they had shot this other man, Henry Campbell. And by and by 
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I heard two more pistols in the cotton-patch. T says, ‘‘ Who is that they 
are shooting now?” Henry Campbell was shot, but they didn’t kill him 
dead. He was shot, and he run through the ditch. There is generally 
ditches round swamps for tending the crop. And the shot hurt him so 
bad he run and dodged out of the way, and laid right in the ditch of water 
to keep them from finding him. He laid there, I reckon, from between 
nine and ten o’clock in the morning until four o’clock in the evening. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did Henry Campbell have any arms?—A, No, sir. I fea this 
gun way up in my cotton-patch; and these men after they had shot 
Henry Campbell, they broke and run. They didn’t come along toward 
us then, where they wanted to compromise. They went another way by 
the road. Well. I slipped. round to get through my cotton-patch, and 
when I went up in the cotton-patch and got upon the hill it looked like 
there was about four or five hundred white men. They was jumping 
down off their horses and flinging fences down where I tended the 
crops, and two colored men was coming 2long through the field toward 
the church ; then they broke with their horses as hard as they could 
after them—and there was Abram Overstreet, and they shot him some- 
wheres about here, |pointing.| 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Under the ear?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did they kill him ?—A. No, sir. He came to us soon, and said that 
they had shot him. I says, ‘* Well, keep out of the way, don’t let them 
hurt you any more than you can possibly help.” Another man, that 
was Nelson Wethbersby, they shot him in the same field, and they had 
to carry him back to his house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did they kill him ?—A. No, sir; heis here now. We staid round 
in the swamp. 

Q. You went off in the swamp ?—A. Yes, sir; we staid round in the 
swamp. Some staid in the road, so that we could see whether they 
were coming down after us, to make all the colored ones get out of 
the way. We staid sowe could see them, and they seed some of us” 
all the time most. They staid there from between ten and eleven 
o'clock until after four o’clock in the evening, right ’cross that field, 
and it looked like there was about four hundred, as nigh as Il 
thought there was. Some of the women was coming that way and 
they heard such shooting that they wanted to go on down to the 
church, to get tothe church so they could see something about this” 
here shooting and killing. They attacked one of the women and told” 
her to go down there where we was and tell one of us to come up there” 
to them. We said, ‘* No, we was afeard.” We said, ‘* You come back: 
and tell us the news.” We sent word back that we was afeard. They 
had done said, in the morning, to meet at Mr. Wethersby’s store to com-— 
promise. I says, ‘We haven’t done nothing to compromise about.” So 
they went and shot three men, and we were afeard to go to them to 
compromise any more. They sont her back again, and when they sont 
her back we told her to tell them, ‘“‘ No, we didn’t haVe any compromis 
with them, because there was no dependence in them, they were un 
believers, they had done shot three men this morning.” And then they 
said they wanted to compromise, and now they have done shot three. 
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‘men. Whatcouldwedo? They would turn around and shoot us. So 
she went back again. Time after time went along until it got to be 
about one or two o’clock. Then George W. Bush came along, the last 
time they told the women to tell one of us to come, and immediately 
one of ourmen told her to tell them, ‘ Don’t fetch any arms and we won't 
fetch any.” We told her to tell them we had no arms to fetch ; but im- 
mediately Mr. George W. Bush—you all know him; the negroes all 
know him; he was a white man. I said, “I don’t know how to go and 
meet him;” I said, “I don’t want to go; I am afeard.” Jim Riley 
said, “I will go and meet him; I know I am as strong as George 
W. Bush, and if nobody comes after him I know he can’t do 
much with me.” Mr.George W. Bush came and met him half-way; then 
they came to Mr. Wethersby’s store; it was locked up, but they came 
there—Mr. Jim Riley and George W. Bush—and sat down in the shade, 
and he wanted to know of Jim Riley—he says, ‘“ Let?s compromise.” 
Jim told him we hadn’t done nothing to compromise; ‘‘ we hadn’t raised 
our hands to no persons, and what do you want to compromise for ?” 
Mr. George W. Bush says, ‘* Well, we can’t go away from here and leave 
all you niggers down in the woods.” Jim says, *“ You all, up yonder, are 
armed, but we have no arms; we are at home, here is our home, 
right around at this house, and we are afeard to do anything.” 
Mr. George W. Bush says, “Vl go up there and tell my party 
and see what they say.” He said, ‘“ You are at home and you ain’t 
armed, and you don’t know how to compromise.” Jim says, ‘I 
ain’t done nothing to compromise.” ‘ Well,” Mr. Bush says, “Tl 
go and tell them that.” And so he went and told them; and 
when they came again, George W. Bush and Jeff. Wethersby 
come and said, ‘‘ Fetch another colored man”’—that was man to man; 
“but,” they said, ‘don’t fetch weapons.” They came and _ said, 
“Wewant to see if we can’t compromise with you niggers” After 
awhile Jim Wethersby went off and fetched three white men, and told 
them to fetch three of us from the church, around the swamp. Well, 
they kept on then till they got about five of each party. Mr. Butler. 
came in the evening, and Angus Brown and Jeff. Wethersby and George 
-W. Bush. They had been a sort of quorum all day. There was five of 
them ; I don’t exactly know them all—there was some strangers. They 
said, “* We don’t want to leave all you negroes round the swamp; you 
all disband yourselves and go home.” I says, ‘‘ Wethaven’t got nothing.” 
I says, “‘ We are clustered up in the swamp, but we have got nothing.” 
I says, “‘ We are afeard to go to our houses.” He said, ‘‘ We ain’t after 
any of you; go on to your houses, and I am going home; when you get to 
your houses, stay in there, and don’t youcome out.” They went right 
on; 1 reckon it was in the course of two or three hours after that we 
heard that they had done gone on-down to the double bridges—what 
| oy call the Union Bridge—and shot a man there and just went on all 
night. . 
| Q. You heard that?—A. I know that, but I didn’t hear it; but I 
_knowed it next morning that he was dead. That was Basil Bush. He 
| Was found shot right there atthe bridge. They kept on then until Tues- 
day, when the United States troops come. When the United States 
| troops come they didn’t come to us colored ones, and the women made 
Such a racket because they were so glad to see the United States troops. 
| ee just screamed and hollered and said, “Come out of the woods, 
come out of the woods, husband,” and then we all run out and met the 
United States troops. In that time I reckon it was about half an hour 
ora hour, or such a matter; it looked like about one thousand of them 
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came up with their arms, and they said if the United States troops 
hadn’t come as quick as they did, they would have killed the 
damn last one of us. I asked them what for they wanted to kill us, and 
they said, ‘‘I told you, George, ever since you picked your crop, we 
were going to carry this election.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who told you that?—A. Mr. Frank M. Green. ‘Weare going to 
carry it by talking to youif we can get your attention, and if not, we 
are going to do it anyhow; we are going to make you to do it.” I said, 
“¢T don’t know how you are going to make us do it.” They said, ‘‘We 
are going to get this election, and if you don’t abide by it we are going 
to make you do it.” I said, ‘I think we have a good government.” He 
said, ‘Yes; you bring the carpet-baggers and foreigners down here and 
make laws for us when all that has been raised here together can’t be 
elected.” I said, ‘I was raised, but I wasn’t born here. When I came 
here from Georgia there was good times there.” He says, ‘‘ Well, I tell 
all you niggers you might as well agree with us, because we are going to 
make you agree ;” and so they went right on toward Silverton, and that 
was the end of my conversation. 

(). How many colored people were in the swamp at that time IAG 
Well, sir, I could not tell—men and women altogether. 

Q. ’ How many men, in your opinion ?—A. I don’t know; it looked like 
about twenty, or such a matter. They were afraid to go to the church 
after they heard the shootin g down there. There might have been twenty 
men, and maybe about the same quantity of women. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That was on Sunday ?—A. Yes, sir; on Sunday. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How many were there at the time the United States soldiers 
came ?—A. I reckon about thirty; because we tried to get together 
then on Monday. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(). That is, all men, besides the women ? 

The WITNESS. On Monday ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

Are 0, SIL: 1 reckon there might have been about thirty women aul 
men. We tried to get aS many as we could of the neighbors together. 

Q. Was that Monday or Tuesday that the United States troops came 
there?—A. On Tuesday. 1 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Why did you want to get together ?—A. Because, if one got killed 
we would know who done it; and we tried to stay together so that if 
one got killed we would know who shot him. 

Q. Were the colored people who were in the swamp with you artial 
or not?—A. No, sir. After they had done shot these three men on 
Sunday we heard they said they were going to destroy every nigger 
man they could and take all the guns. Several of them has guns in 
their houses—these shot-guns. Then Monday every man that had his 
gun in his house took it out of his house and kept it with him. 

Q. How many of them had guns at all?—A. I reckon there might 
have been a dozen, or half a dozen, or such a matter. I never had shot 
a gun in my life; I reckon you all won ’t believe it, but I never has shot 
a gunin my life. ; 
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Mr. CAMERON. Yes, we believe it. Had the white men nearly sur- 
rounded the swamp when the United States soldiers came?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us about that.—A. We had to cross the creek, and when the 
United States soldiers came there—the church was off just about like 
that State-house, (pointing to the State-house,) and there was a little 
swamp there, and we thought it was a good hiding-place to keep them 
from finding us; but when these soldiers come we come out for them to 
protect us; we were making for the soldiers; they told us to get out of 
the way. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


~@. Did you see the white men attempt to surround the swamp ?—A. 
Yes, sir; they were round the swamp. The biggest horse-crowd staid 
in the road, and they got off their horses and were leading their horses, 
and they got round the swamp. If the United States soldiers hadn’t 
come there, I reckon what few of us was there, women and men, would 
have been killed; because the women was too scared to stay in their 
houses and had to follow the men. I laid out in the swamp from Sun- 
day morning until Tuesday, eleven or twelve o’clock, when the soldiers 
got there. 

@. Hadn’t threats been made before that Sunday morning ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. And there was a likelihood of a difficulty occurring ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. State what you know of that, and what was said about the election 
before that time?—A. Mr. Everett Sallings said, ‘‘ That is the way the 
riot started ”—— 

Q. 1 am not talking about the riot; I want to know whether, before 
any riot or disturbance occurred, you heard of any threats that they 
were going to carry the election by force?—A. Yes, sir; that is what E 
am saying now. He said that they were going to carry the election ; if 
they didn’t carry it by fair votes, they were going to carry it by foul. 

@. When was it that he said that?—A. J reckon that was about two 
months before the riot. Me and him was to the mill, and he was talk- 
ing to me that they was certainly going to carry the election, and Mr. 
Frank Green said, “‘ They would carry it or wade knee-deep in blood ; 
they would carry it, or kill every damn nigger there was; they had done 
had scalawags and carpet-baggers in office long enough.” 

_Q. That was about a month before the disturbances ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Are they the only ones you have heard speak in that way ?7—A. 
Yes, sir; I have heard several of them colored ones say that in their 
parts there were threats out of what the whites were going to do, but 
1 only tell you what was told me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


_ Q. What was the beginning of the riot down there ? 

The WitTNESS. What was the beginning of the riot ? 

Mr. MERRiWON. Yes. 

_ A. The beginning at my house was that Mr. Page came down there 
and said that he wanted to know what was we clustering up there for, 
and he just went to killing them himself. 

Q. Had you heard of anybody being killed before that for doing any- 
thing to a woman ?—A. I heard that some of them had shot a man up 
to Silverton. 
| Q. For what ?—A. They said that the man had ’truded on a white 
man’s wife. 
| Q. Did you vote at the late election ?—A. I did. 

_ Q. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted at Mr. Jim Boyd’s store. 
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Q. What sort of a man is Frank Green ?—A. He is a lawyer. 

Q. Is he a good or bad man ?—A. He is a bad man, I think; I never 
had much dealings with him, but be lives close by me. 

(). Would you believe anything he would say ?—A. It’s according to 
what he tells ; there is some things I would believe and some things 
that I wouldn’t. 

(). How long have you been here ? 

The WITNESS. Me, sir? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I came here when Mr. Corbin fetched me and Mr. Bardeen. 

Q. How long ago ?—A. I reckon it has been twenty days, as near as 
I can come at it. 


SCOTT NEWMAN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 
Scott NEWMAN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: : 


Qustion. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

@. At what place in Aiken County 7?—A. Down to Silverton. 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. I was bred and born there; 
I have been there all my days. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. About forty years old. 

(. Did you hear any white men make threats, either to you or to 
other colored persons, that unless they voted the democratic ticket it 
would be bad for them, or anything to that effect?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). State what you heard, who made these threats, and when they 
were made.—A. Mr. Hankerson made them. 

(. What is Mr. Hankerson’s first name, do you remember ?—A. Jim 
Hankerson, I always call him. He came down to my house—me and 
him don’t live far apart at all—and he came down to my house before 
the riot, and he said to me, ‘I want you to vote the democratic ticket.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How long before the riot ?—A. I can’t come at it at all to tell ex- 
actly how long. 

q. Was it a week ?—A. More than a week; about two or three; but 
I can’t tell very certain. Il told him I couldn’t vote the democrati¢ 
ticket; I had always been voting the republican ticket, and therefore 
I couldn’t vote no democratic ticket. He says, ‘I will kill the very last 
damn one of them sothat nary one of them shall go to the polls.” Then 
I walked off. I never opened my mouth. And I had sorter forgotten 
it until I saw all the men in arms. My house is on the road. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. What men did you see in arms ?—A. I couldn’t tell. 

(). Were they white or colored?—A. All white, and when they were 
passing my house they would say, “I will kill that damned nigger to- 
night; [ will kill him as sure as I live.” My house stood off near the 
road, and [ heard them say it. I heard afterward that the Yankees 
had come down and stopped them. The day after the Yankees came lt 
went into the cotton-patch, I reckon about 75 or 100 yards trom the 
house, as near as I can come at it, and there was about 50 or 100 pass 
ing by, and they shot at me in the cotton-patch. q 
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Q. Did you know any of them?—A. I didn’t know any of them. I 

was done skeered, knowing that they were killing men all around there, 

but I didn’t run; I stood my ground and they all rode off, but I don’t 
know any of them. 

@. How many shots were fired at you?—A. Two shots. One fell only a 
few feet from me and I was skeered and thought I was hit. Two days 
after that I saw William J. Dyas, he lives near my house; and I said, 
“ Well, Mr. Dyas I never thought you had that charge agin us to shoot 
at us.” He says, ‘‘I will tell you; you will see two more riots shortly. 
There shall be two more, and you will see it before you live long.” 

@. Who was in the cotton-patch with you at the time you were fired 
upon ?—A. My son-in-law, Edmund Allen; you had him the other day, 
but he was discharged. 

(. How far were you from these men when they fired ?—A. From 75 
to 100 yards, as near as I can come at it. 

Q. With what weapons did they fire at you—pistols or guns ?—A. 
Guns. I was looking at them when they shot me; I was looking right 
at them and they had guns, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did they have against you?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime?—A. No, sir; I never has 
been. 

(. You never have been charged with any crime ?—A. Never. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election?—-A. I did; I put in a radical 
ticket. 

(). How long have you been here in Columbia ?—-A. I have been here 
about four weeks. I came here with Mr. Bardeen; he brought us all 
here together. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@: Do you know anything about the troubles at Rouse’s Bridge or 
Ellenton Station ?—A. I live just this side of there. I don’t know any- 
thing about that; I only tell you what I see and know. 


; JAMES RILEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 19, 1876. 
JAMES RILEY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


4 Question. Where do you iy Mr. Riley ?—Answer. At Rouse’s 
Bridge. 

(. How long have you lived there 7?—A. I was born and bred there. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I am about forty-one, I suppose. 

@. Are you a republican 7—A. O, yes, sir. 

@. Did you hear any threats made by white men to colored men, or 
in regard to colored men, to induce them to vote the democratic ticket 2 
—A. Yes, sir; I heard some white ones. 

(. State what you heard, when you heard it, and who made the 
threats ?—A. The first one if heard was about two months before the 
riots, I guess. Mr. Joe Ashley said that they intended to carry the 
votes this time, if they had to earry it by blood. 

Q. Whom was he talking to?—A. He was talking to me. 
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Q. Where?—A. Up to his house; and then he said they were going 
to get at the leading republicans. 

(). Get at—what did he mean by that?—A. He wanted to get them 
killed out. : 

@. Whom did he mean ?—A. Gloster Holland, Simon Coker, and 

Handy Sap. 
~  (. Were any of these three afterward killed ?—A. Simon Coker was 
killed. Then he talked ona while. Said he, ‘I will take this word 
back. There’s more ways to kill a dog than to choke him to death; it 
is money that makes the mare go, and money will carry the day.” 

The next one I heard, it was Mr. James Hankerson. He said they 
intended to carry the election and we had just as well come and vote 
with them; all they were going to have was just men; that they were 
going to lay down the carpet-baggers. 

Then the next man was Mr. Hampton Wethersby, who said the same. 
He said, ‘‘ We intend to lay down the carpet:baggers. We want noth- 
ing but just men, and just men we will have.” 

Q. What did he mean by “laying down?”—A. He meant laying 
down the carpet-baggers ; that is what he called them ; and put in their 
places men that they knew around in the neighborhood. After that, 
just about five or six weeks, I was taken sick, and one Sunday morning I 
got up a little early and thought I would go over to church, but when 
I got there there wasn’t nobody to church. 

Q. What church did you go to?—A. Zion church. There was nobody 
to church. I went on up the road a piece—me and John Hankerson— 
and we saw white men assembled when we got back, and we rode up 
and. asked, ‘*What is the matter?” They said they had come down to 
see something about a man that had assassinated Mrs. Harley. We 
asked them, ‘Who was it?” He said it was a man by the name of 
Pope. We told them there was no such man in our neighborhood, that 
we knew anything about. He said, ‘‘Who is the head man here?” 
We said, ‘‘ We have no head man.” 

(). Who was talking to you?—A. The white man. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were there any other men in sight ?—A. O, yes, sir; just around 
a little bend in the branch there was a good many there. He says, “I 
want three of your best men to come over to Wethersby’s store, and see _ 
if we can’t compromise.” I said, ‘We have nothing to compromise 
about.” I said, ‘I myself will go for one, and John Hankerson for 
another, and Alex. Williams for another.” Then we started, and got on 
a little piece, and caught up with Jefferson Wethersby and Whitmore 
Stallings. We know’d them. ‘hey are white men, who lived right — 
around there. I looked across.the branch, and I saw so many ahead of 
us that I got skeered, and I said to them, “Tell all your men to go- 
back except three, like us;” and he went on and done so. } 
@. Were these men armed?—A. O, yes, sir. After he went on we 
came on behind. We were to meet at Wethersby’s store, and just before 
we got there I saw one colored man running across the field. I don’t 
know whether he took a fright and was going on or not, but the white 
men saw him, and there was a mill-road right there, and they went in 
there and taken him and brung him out to the road. Just as he got to 
the road he saw the colored people coming up, and he took skeered, I 
think—I don’t know—and he wouldn’t come up, but dashed off from 
them, and jumped over the fence; and just as he jumped over the fence — 
the guns fired, and he threw up his head. That was Henry Campbell 
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that was killed. The white men then galloped up the road, and there 
was a deep gully there, and I never saw the like in my life. They were 
just getting over in the fields, and climbing up the banks; and then I 
turned back to hunt Henry Campbell; but I couldn’t find Campbell ; 
but I saw his hat there and the blood. I went on back, and Sam 
Eubanks and Ben Stallings, they said, ‘‘ What must we do; must we 
getawayfrom here?” I says, ‘‘ No; if we leave this place here the white 
men will come and kill us every one.” They said, ‘‘ Well, how must we 
do?” Isaid, “‘ Stay here quietly and we will ride up and down the road ;” 
and the women and children were then allin theroad. About four o’clock 
in the evening there was a colored woman that they sent backward and 
forward, and they sent her to meet us to talk about peace. I wouldn’t 
talk to her at first, and we sent that word back, but they said for her 
to tell us to come on down and meet George W. Bush at the store. So 
my people sent me to meet him. We met. He asked me what had we 
done to them? I said, ‘‘ You haven’t done nothing to us, but you are 
trying to kill us, and you have shot two.” ‘ Well,” he said, ** Butier was 
up there in the road and wanted peace, and he says he must have it be- 
fore he leaves.” I told him, ‘ Well, then, I will do this way: anything 
to give satisfaction ; I will go back and meet the men.” I went back 
and saw them, and they sent me back again, and we met again. After 
they sent me back I told him we would leave everything, if they would 
leave us alone, and we would go home for eight or ten days. We wanted 
to see the law of the United States about it. But that wouldn’t do. 
They seemed to take the hint about it then. Then five or six of them 
and five or six of us met and talked. I believe I know the white people. 
I knowed Scott Tyler, Paul Hammond, Frank Dunbar, and some other 
man | wasn’t acquainted with, but I knowed these men. We agreed then 
that we would go home if they would guarantee us that they would go 
home and not bother us. | said, ‘‘ We will go home if you will.” So 
they put outhome. After talking a while we went to hunt Henry Camp- 
bell again in the field, and the white people went on around down to 
the other branch, and there they killed one man. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What man was killed ?—A. Bas Bush. That was Monday morn- 
ing, and some of us went down to see if it was so sure enough, and we 
found the man lying there. We went back to our house and the people 
told us that there had been 75 white men just passed, and we got scared 
and went inthe swamp along the creek and staid there, and would slip 
backward and forward sometimes until the United States Army come. 
Treckon they got to us about thirty or forty minutes before the white 
men would have got to us. 

@. How many colored men were in the swamp at that time?—A. At 

the same time when they came to us there might have been 18 or 20, 
and Tuesday morning there might have been 30 or 40, and I reckon 
about 20 of them had old single-barreled guns and shot-guns. 
~Q. What did the colored men come there together for?—A. They 
came there because that is the place we always have regular Sunday 
meeting and speeches, and there is a trial-justice’s office there; and 
om is the place we met. They said they had put us all on the black 
Ist. 

@. Who said that ?—A. The white people. That was Mr. John Han- 
kerson, and Daniel Rouse, and Hammond Rouse, and Ousmess Kelly, 
and Columbus Roundtree; these were the ones they were going to kill 
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out. That was the place to keep hid from them, in the swamp at 
Rouse’s Bridge. 

(J. When did you go in the swamp?—A. We was in the swamp first 
on Sunday, and come out. Then we went in again Monday evening, 
and staid until the troops come. 

Q. What time did the troops get there ?—A. Betwixt nine and ten 
o’clock, as near as I can come at it. 

@. Did you observe whether the white men were trying to surround 
you, at the time the United States troops got there?—A. They were, 
certainly; they had us surrounded. They were all around Ellenton 
Station, on the other side of the creek. On Sunday they would have 
killed us, every one; but they had a spy-glass up on the hill, and the 
colored women told us that they said that there were eight or nine hun- 
dred of us. There was a mighty big hill on the other side of the creek. 
I seen three or four men there myself, and watched them, and they 
spied us; and they said, ‘There is eight hundred over there.” That 
is all that saved our lives. It seems impossible that men wanted to kill 
us for voting for our rights, but it was for nothing else. It is dangerous 
now for us to go into the country for our wives and children, but we 
have to try to get them. 

Q. Why is it dangerous ?—A. They wants to try and kill every one of 
us by bushwhacking. It is in their minds, and they intend to do it. It 
is a pity and a shame the way they try to kill us up for nothing. 

@. How many colored men were together at Rouse’s Bridge at any 
time during these troubles?—A. I don’t remember, but as near as I can 
come to it—we wouldn’t be together all the time—the highest number 
was about forty. 

Q. Did you know whether any white man was killed during these 
troubles or not?—A. I heard one was killed. I don’t know it; I never 
seen it. That was back on the railroad about eight or ten miles from 
us. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What had the white people against you?—A. Just because we 
wanted to vote for our rights. 

(. Nothing else ?—A. Nothing else as I know of. There might have 
been something else, but I don’t know. 

Q. What gave rise to the row down there? Did they just start it for 
the purpose of preventing you from voting and nothing else ?—A. They 
said it was because these men tried to assassinate Mrs. Harley; that was 
what they said. 

(). Did the colored people combine to resist the white people when 
they were pursuing the men that had insulted Mrs. Harley?—A. No, 
sir; we told them when they came that we knowed the law better than 
that; that if he had a writ he was entitled to come into our county and 
take this man out. I told him so, and we said if he was here we would 
help arrest him. 

@. Were you not all assembled to prevent them from arresting him— 
to rescue him?—A. No, sir. We gave him the privilege of coming, 
and we would have helped him. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election?—<A. Yes, sir; but the United 
States protected me. 

Q. You voted a republican ticket 7—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

@. How long have you been here ?—A. I have been here about @ 
month, if [am not mistaken. 

Q. Who brought you here?—A. The United States marshals. 
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@. Do you know anything about wrecking a train down there on your 
section of the railroad ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know anything about that. 

@. How many colored men were engaged in the transaction at Rouse’s 
Bridge? 

The WITNEss. Engaged how? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Well, how many colored men were at Rouse’s Bridge ? 
—A. Well, I suppose there was about forty, first and last. 

(. Not more than that?—A. No, sir; not more. 

@. How many were at Silverton ?—A. I don’t know; I couldn't tell 
you anything about any other place than Rouse’s Bridge. I tell you it 
is a pity when men can’t take sides in any other way except—— 

®. You think the white people wanted to kill you to keep you from 
voting ?—A. I know that. 

@. How do you know it ?—A. They came out and told me so. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. At what place did you vote ?—A. At Boyd’s store where the sol- 
diers was. We had them carried right there. 

(). If the soldiers hadn’t been there would you have dared to go and 
vote 7?—A. I wouldn’t have been at home, let alone going there to vote. 
I would have been in the swamps. 

(. If the soldiers hadn’t been there would the colored people gen- 
erally have gone to vote ?—A. No, sir; I don’t suppose there would have 
been ten in the neighborbood; they were too skeered. 

(. What were they afraid of?—-A. Afeared they would be killed, and 
the white people would have killed them. 


JAMES W. RICE—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 
J. W. RICE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live, Mr. Rice ?—Answer. In Laurens County. 

@. At what place?—A. At the Court-House. 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there all my 
life, I may say; I was born there. 

(). How old are you ?—A. I am twenty-four. 

(. To which political party do you belong ?—A. To the republican 
party. 

@. You may state whether during the past summer there have been any 
whippings or killings of colored people in your county on account of their 

_ political opinions. State any such transactions, if there were any ?—A. 

Yes, sir. There have been several men killed on account of their politi- 
cal opinions, and a good deal of whipping. I have not got the dates; 
I didn’t expect to come before the committee. But I may state in a few 
words that there has been a general reign of terror throughout the 
northern portion of the county. There have been whippings and seve- 
ral murders. Three men have been killed on account of their political 
opinions, but I haven’t seen but one personally ; I didn’t see but one of 
the bodies. 
: >a What was the name of the man whose body you saw ?—A. Azariah 

utiler. 
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Q. Where was he killed ?—A. He was killed in the northern part of 
the county, about Tumbling Shoals, about the 25d August. 

Q. Was be killed in the night or day time ?—A. In the night-time. 

(. What were the circumstances of his being killed ?—A. A party of 
white men went to his house in the night, called for him and he didn’t 
come out. He would not open the door; then they commenced shoot: 
ing at the house, but they didn’t shoot him. They finally caught him 
und tied him and took him off about eighty yards from the house and 
shot him. I think he was shot twelve times. There were twelve bullet: 
holes through him. His clothes were burned. I thought myself that 
kerosene had been burned over him, but the jury of inquest thought he 
was shot with shot-guns and that his clothes caught on fire from the 
powder. He was shot twelve or thirteen times, and his clothes were 
burned off him, and his body was burned considerably. 

Q. Was he a prominent and influential man in the county 7—A. Yes, 
sir. He was quite a prominent man in the township. He was, right in 
his township. He was not prominent in the county. 

@. Was he a republican?—A. He was a republican, and was the only 
colored man that had ever been appointed foreman of the jury as long as I 
have been clerk there. He was quite a fine man. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. You are clerk of the county ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How long have you been clerk of the county ?—A. I have been 
clerk four years. 

q. What were the names of the other two men that were killed? And 
please state the circumstances attending the killing.—A. The circum- 
stances were pretty much the same. Perry Meredith is one that was 
killed ; Thomas Smith was the other. 

@. What part of the county were they killed in?—A. One was killed 
in the northern portion and the other in the northeast portion of the 
county. 

@. Were they killed in the night or day time ?—A. Both were killed 
in the night. 

@. How many persons, as you understand the facts, went to their 
houses ?—A. About a dozen or fifteen, sir. They generally ride around 
in companies of a dozen or fifteen or twenty, and sometimes thirty. 

Q. You may state how general their raiding around the country has 
been during the past political canvass.—A. Well, I think this killing 
of Butler was the first occurrence in this last campaign. Since that 
time, up to the present time, this riding around has been general, and it 
is going on now. I myself was visited last Friday night. Of course 
that was the last case on record. I might say it is general in the 
county—whipping, of course. No one has been killed, but as a general 
thing parties have been whipped. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
(. You say you were visited ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Can you give the names of any persons who were whipped ?—A. ~ 
No, sir. I know one man that was whipped and one woman. I don’t 
know the woman’s name, but I can give the name of the man. 

Q. What was that?—A. Ben Ball. Mark Hunter, I believe, is the 
name he usually goes by. . 


@. You stated that you were visited last Friday night. You may 
state the circumstances of that visit and the reason for it as you under- 
stand it.—A. I suppose the immediate reason was that I had been down 
here and made an affidavit before the State senate committee as to what 
I saw on the day of the election, and had just gone back home. I re- 
turned home on the eighth, but didn’t go to the village. I went out in 
the country, where I had a plantation rented, thinking it would be safer 
there for me than at the village. I was not at the plantation at work a 
week before I was disturbed. Last Friday a man rode by and asked if 
I was there. He asked a little girl in the yard, and she told him I was 
not. I had them all instructed that I didn’t want to be seen; I didn’t 
want anybody to know that I was there. From that he rode on up the 
road and asked a colored man if I was not at home. The colored man 
told him that I hadn’t been seen since Saturday, nearly a week before. 
Friday night parties came to my house. I was reading in the room; I 
had a very dim light. I heard some one move at the window outside of 
the room, and I took a position where I could not be seen. There is 
only one place in the house where [ could be seen from the outside, and 
that is through a crack under the door. About ten o’clock the parties 
commenced firing in there from the outside. The men that did the 
shooting into the house were inside of the yard, and I think there was 
about a dozen or fifteen besides out in the road. I judge so from 
the tracks. There were three balls fired into the house at the position 
where they supposed I was trom the light. They struck the back of the 
chair [I had been sitting in, but I was not in the chair at the time, and 
they lodged in the back part of the room. As soon as the man had 
fired he ran off into the road and, with the others, went off up the road. 
1 afterward picked two or three balls out of the wall that went in over 
my head. These are the balls, [exhibiting them to the committee;| they 
are Winchester-rifle balls. 

‘ [The clerk of the committee was directed to take possession of the 
balls. | 

(). Have you any information as to who these men were who made 
the attack on your house?—A. No, sir; I have no positive information. 
I have, you may say, indirect information. Two men who lived near 
there were known to leave the house just at dark and return in about 
half an hour, just about the time it would have taken to ride down to 
my house and back. They were seen going in the house with a gun or 
something wrapped up in a shawl, which was supposed to be a Win- 
chester rifle. 

@. How long did the attacking party remain near the house 7—A. 
They went off immediately after the firing. They had reason to know 
that I had arms myself, and was prepared for defense if I had a fair 
chance. As soon as the guns fired, the men on the plantation that 
worked with me, who had retired before that, got up inmediately and 
came with their shot-guns and pistols to my assistance. The man that 
come inside the yard fired three balls where he supposed I was sitting, 
and then run out in the road, and the others fired at the house and 
kept up a general firing for ten minutes and then moved off up the road. 
They fired into a house up the road before they got to my house. I 
think their intention was after they found no one was there—they 
thought there might be some one in there who might come out. 

= When did you leave home?—A. Wednesday morning about ten 
o'clock. . 

Q. You may state the circumstances under which you left.—A. Well, 

after the affair of Friday night I kept concealed, and was guarded by 
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some friends of mine, and they managed to get me from one place to 
another, and I escaped safely. I came twenty-six miles through the 
country to get to the railroad to take a train—twenty-six miles from the 
usual place to take the train. 

@. Why didn’t you take the train at the usual place ?—A. I knew it 
would not be safe to take the train there; in fact, there had been an 
inquiry through the county to know where I was, and if 1 had returned 
from Columbia. 

Q. Did any of these persons who were making inquiry for you assign 
any reason for that inquiry ?7—A. They did to parties they were talking 
to; they did not to me. 

Q. What reason did you understand they assigned.—A. They said 
that I had been here before the committee and was trying to keep my 
office, and they didn’t propose for me to have it again, and wished to get 
me out of the way. 

Q. Have any officers been killed in that county during the past year?— ~ 
A. I think the last officer that was killed was killed more than a year 
ago. There have been several officers killed during the past two or 
three years. 

Q. What officers have been killed during the time you mention ?—A, 
The probate judge. 

Q. What is his name?—A. His name is Powell. 

Q. Was he a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was he killed ?—A. He was killed, [ think, after the elec- 
tion in 1872. 

Q. What other officers have been killed ?—A. There have been two 
members of the legislature killed. 

Q@. All republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state whether your office was taken possession of by any 
parties who were not authorized to take possession of it-—A. Yes, sir. 
I had left my deputy clerk there during the time I was down here, and 
a party of white men went in and took possession of my office. They 
asked for me, and said that they understood that the republicans had 
put in a protest against the election, and they intended to take posses- 
sion of the office any how, without permission ; and they took possession 
of the office and kept it for several days. They ran my deputy out. 

Q. Did you and your deputy regain possession of it?—A. They gave 
‘up the keys after two or three days. 

Q. Who were the parties who took possession of the office ?—A. None 
were parties that were located around there; they were some roughs 
from the country. The man that run for the office of clerk of the court 
on the democratic ticket was not among them. 

Q. Were you threatened before the election on account of your polit- 
ical opinions by any one ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. By whom were you threatened, what threats were made, and when 
were they made ?—A. I was threatened generally before the election. 
On one occasion, a man came into my office and abused me considerably, ~ 
and cursed me, and drew his pistol on me, and told me if I became a 
candidate for re-election I would not live to see the day of election. 

(. What was his name ?—A. Jim Fowler. He has a middle name, 
but I don’t remember it. 

(. Where does he reside ?—A. He resides in the upper portion of 
Laurens County. 

@. What reason did he give for making these threats, if any ?—A. 
He said the democrats proposed to take possession of the offices after 
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our terms run out this time; that if they could bo get them one way 
they proposed to take them another. 

@. Did the republicans hold political meetings in the county during 
the canvass ?—A. We were unable to hold any in our county. We at- 
tempted to hold several, but were unable. 

Q. What prevented you from holding them 7—A. The democratic 
clubs would take possession. 

. Just state what they did.—A. The first meeting we attempted to 
hold—— 

q. Where did you attempt to hold that?—A. At Laurens Court- 
House. 

Q. State what occurred at that time.—A. We had our meeting adver- 
tised. We tried to do it as secretly as we could, and get as many of our 
men in as we could. It had become a general thing for them to come 
in and take possession of our meetings, and we therefore expected it. 
We first advertised the meeting for Monday, and they had a meeting 
advertised for the same day. Then we changed ours to a week later on 
that account, to avoid a conflict. When ours did come off, the clubs 
came in. They seemed to have more general information of our meet- 
ings than our own men did, and outnumbered us. The first thing they 
demanded was half of the time. We refused it. They commenced to 
threaten, and ride up the streets and shoot off pistols. Members of the 
bar and leading men in town came to us and told us if we didn’t divide 
the time there would be a riot, and we could not hold a meeting our- 
selves. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What members of the bar?—A. Colonel Ball and Colonel Simp- 
son. They were appointed a committee by the citizens to wait on the 
meeting of the republicans and make a compromise as to dividing the 
time. We finally agreed to divide the time, and had three or four 
Speeches on each side. We agreed to let Mr. Ball speak first on the 
democratic side. He spoke about an hour and a half, and then our 
speaker came, but they would not let him speak. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How did they prevent his speaking ?—A. By hollering and curs- 
ing and drawing pistols, and making all sorts of threats. He spoke 
about ten minutes and said about a dozen words, and after he got 
that far, they would not allow him to proceed any turther. 

@. About how many democrats were present?—A. I guess there 
were between three and four hundred, all armed with pistols. 

(). Were they generally mounted or not?—A. They were generally 
mounted. 

@. Where did you have this speaking ?—A. They had the speaking 
in the court-house that day. 

Q. And these armed men were in the court-house?—A. Yes, sir; in 
the court-house. 

. You may state whether or not they exhibited their pistols —A. 
Yes, sir, they exhibited their pistols. I saw a hundred pistols pre- 
Sented at our first speaker during the ten minutes he tried to speak. 

Q. Presented by white men?—A. Presented by white men. 

@. Who was your first speaker ?—A. Mr. W. H. Thomas. 

Q. Is he a white or a colored man ?—A. He is a colored man. 

Q. What next occurred in that meeting ?7—A. The meeting was finally 
broken up from that. We had several colored men knocked over the 
head with pistols during the meeting. ‘They just got up and didn’t allow 
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any speaking, and the meeting was broken up. The democrats then 
took possession and had speaking themselves, and we came away. 

(. The republicans came away ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 1f anything more occurred that day, you may state it— A. Thatis 
the only occurrence that I remember. 

(). Where did you attempt to hold the next meeting?—A. We at- 
tempted to hold the next meeting in the country. 

@. At what place ?—A. At the meeting-house at Duncan’s Creek. 

Q. What occurred there?—A. Pretty much the same thing, only the 
demand for a division of the time was not made. They said they didn’t 
propose for any radicals to speak at that meeting. 

@. How many republicans assembled at Duncan’s Creek meeting- 
house ?—A. I guess about two or three hundred. 

_Q. You were there yourself?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And before the republican speaker commenced the democrats came 
up and took possession of the stand ?—A. Yes, sir; they came up and 
took possession of the stand, and would not allow us to come on the 
stand at all. 

(). Did the democrats hold a meeting there that day ?—A. Yes, sir; 
they attempted to speak to the colored people, but the colored people 
withdrew when they found that the democrats would not allow us to 
speak. 

Q. How many democrats were there 7?—A. I don’t suppose more than 
about seventy-five or a hundred. 

Q. Were they armed or not?—A. Yes, sir; they were all armed. 
QQ. Who appeared to be the leader of the democrats there ?—A. Well, 

I don’t know. They generally went out in clubs, and each club hada 
captain. 

Q. Where did the republicans attempt to hold their next meeting ?— 
A. I think that was one of the last meetings we had—no, we had one 
other meeting. It was comparatively peaceable that day. That was 
the day that Professor Greener came up and spoke for us. The clubs 
turned out more largely than at any previous meeting and made a great 
deal of noise while Professor Greener was speaking—riding around for 
an hour, I suppose, and finally the leading members of the bar got 
them off. It was understood then that if they interfered the marshals 
or the troops would be called up. 

Q. Were the troops in your town at that time?—A. Yes, sir; there 
were troops in the town. It was generally understood that the marshal 
would call up the troops to prevent the democrats from taking charge 
of the republican meeting, and so they didn’t treat us so bad at that 
meeting as at the previous one. That was a day or two before the 
election, and that was really the only one we were able to have in the 
county. 

(). Where were you on the day of election?—A. I was at the court+ 
house. 

Q. Now you may state what you did on the day of election.—A. At 
precinct No. 1—that is, at Laurens Court-House—I went there early in 
the morning. The republicans got there before the democrats did gen- 
erally and commenced to vote. The democratic clubs came in just a 
half an hour after the polls were opened. They didn’t come up to the 
polls on their horses, but they dismounted and came to the polls, and 
they managed to get the colored people back from the box—crowded 
them back. I saw one white man next to the box with a big stick, and 
especially [ saw one young man, with no beard on his face, who would 
come up and call out to the crowd of voters to tell their names and th 
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plantations they lived on. He would cal} to the crowd, “Tom Smith— 
are there any objections?” and sometimes they waited two or three 
minutes to see if any one would object to his vote, and sometimes some 
one would say, “‘ He is too young.” Ifany objection was made he had to 
stand aside, and if he once got aside there was no chance to get him 
back. He would be shoved aside and would be told his vote was chal- 
lenged, and he could not vote. They went on that way for hours, and 
ali manner of questions were asked. bi 

@. What was thenature of the questions generally ?—A. The questions 
were, “‘ Have you ever stolen anything?”—‘' Have you ever joined adem- 
ocratic club or promised to vote the democratic ticket ?” or something of 
that kind. They had a paper, and would look over the list, and see if 
they could find the voters’ names on the list,and what township they 
lived in, and all such as that. This man who stood up there with the 
stick struck several colored men. I was standing pretty near the polls, 
in the court-house door, and Isaw how things were going, and I wentdown 
to the marshal and asked him if there was no way to stopit. Itold him I 
had seen several men struck over the head, and he said he thought it 
ought to be put a stop to, and inquired into the nature of it. I asked 
bim to come and go up with me and see for himself. We came up to 
the polling-place, but we could not get to the polls. This man was still 
there with his stick, challenging and turning back a great many. When 
We got very near where we could see it there was a man struck; of 
course we could not see who he was, and he said the situation was tear- 
ful and he didn’t think he could interfere; he thought he had better not 
interfere then, and we had better wait a while until the thing got more 
guiet; and he didn’t interfere at all. 

@. Were any republicans prevented from voting at that box by fear 
or other improper means ?—A. All along the line, up to the box, the 
employés got near the box and staid there all the time. 

®. Whom do you mean by “the employés? ”—A. All the planters 
had hands employed on their plantations, and when a hand would come 
up to vote they would tell them if they voted the republican ticket not 
to go back to the plantation; and there were meu who staid there with 
Silver half-dollars and quarter-dollars to give to every man to get them 
to vote the democratic ticket. A great many men were turned back by 
being threatened that if they voted the republican ticket they could 
not live on the plantation and would be turned off. 

@. Have you any idea as to the number that were prevented from 
voting by such means ?—A. I cannot form any exact idea,. but there 
Was more prevented from voting in another way, which was in this way, 
by being arrested. The democratic clubs claim that they had the au- 
thority to arrest any party that voted illegally, and any man that they 
could get any reason to arrest they would take him up and mareh him 
around the streets to intimidate others, and in that way they scared a 
great many others. 

. By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : ; 

_Q. That was done without any warrant ?—A. Yes, sir; without any 
Warrant at all. 
. By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. Did you see any repeating there that day by the democrats ?— 
A. No, sir; I could not say that I saw any repeating. I saw a large 
number of men vote that didn’t live in the county ; that I believe didn’t 
live in the county. I knowed very nearly every man in the county, 
haying been in a prominent position there for five years,and I saw 
SC VOLI—13 | 
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several men vote that were strangers to me, and I had never seen them 
before—men that didn’t live in the county. 

Q. Do you know where they came from?—A. I don’t know where 
they came from; they were generally riding to and fro all day at the 
polls. 

@. What is the condition of the country now in your county as to 
peace and’ quiet?7—A. Well, it is not very quiet. There’s a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction there; a great many laborers have been dis- 
charged on account of having voted at the last election. 

Q. Voting how ?—A. Voting the republican ticket, and there is a 
ereat deal of dissatisfaction ; men have been turned off with no portion 
of the crop that they have worked for for the past year. That is a gen- 
eral thing throughout the county. 

Q. On what terms did the colored people generally work the lands 7— 
A. They usually worked for a portion of the crop. 

Q. On shares?—A. Yes, sir; on shares. 

(). Did the colored people there feel safe in their lives or their prop- 
erty 7?—A. No, sir; there are a great many colored persons now that 
don’t sleep at home at night on account of fear. Where I staid last 
week, in the neighborhood, there were several who had been laying out 
since ‘the election, afraid to stay in their houses at night. In the upper 
portion of the county, it is a general thing up there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What was alleged to be the cause for killing the first man you 
mentioned a while ago, and repeat his name ?—A. The first that was 
killed was Wade Perrin. He was a member of the legislature. 

Q. When was that?—A. I think in 1870. 

@. Iam not going so far back, but I am referring to the last twelve 
mouths.—A. O yes, sir, excuse ine; Azariah Butler was killed in 
Anvgust. He was a prominent republican. 

Q. What was the charge against him ?—A. That was the only charge. 

. Was there any crime charged against him?—Nothing that I ever 
ae of. 

@. It was simply upon the ground that he was a republican?—A. 
Simply upon the ground that he was a prominent republican. 

Q. Was he killed in the night or day time ?—A. In the night. 

(. Was anybody suspected of the crime ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Who ?——A. I don’t know the names of the party ; one Butler Put- 
nam is one of the men suspected. 

@. Has he been arrested ?—A. No, sir; he has never been arrested. 

(). No steps have been taken to bring him to punishment ?—A. There 
was a warrant which the sheriff got out, but he made an affidavit that 
he was afraid to serve the warrant, and then resigned. He made his 
statement in his resignation to Governor Chamberlain, through the see- 
retary, after there had been a warrant issued. Butler Putnam has 
killed several men during the summer, and the law can’t be enforced 
against him. The sheriff summoned a posse to help arrest him, but they 
refused to go, and he resigned. 

(. Is there no sheriff now ?—A. There was one qualified a few days 
ago, but he told me that he qualified with the understanding that he 
was not to attempt to arrest these outlaws, and he has not attempted 
to do so. 

Q. Who is the next man ?—A. Perry Meredith. 

- Q. What was he killed for ?—A. The circumstances were pretty much 
the same. 
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@. Was any crime charged upon him ?—A. None at all, cnly he was 
a prominent republican. 

@. He was just killed because he was a prominent republican ?—A. 
That is all. 

@. Who is the other man 7—A. There have been several other men 
killed; I have not got their names or dates; I think there were two 
others. 

(). Let us have their names?—A. I am not positive as to their names. 

q. Do you know these facts of your own knowledge, or are you telling 
hearsay ?—A. I know these facts of my own knowledge. 

@. Personal knowledge ?—A. Personal knowledge. I didn’t see but 
one of these, as I stated before. Azariah Butler, I saw his body. 

Q. Why could you not give the names, if you have personal knowl- 
edge ?—A. I did, of Perry Meredith. 

q. What was the name of the third man 7?—A. I don’t know his name. 
There was one man killed there named Pitts. 

@. What was charged in his case ?—A. Pretty much the same. 

(. Nothing, except that he was a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was whipped?—A. There were a great, many whippings. 
Whipping was the usual thing there. Mark Hunter was one that I 
know personally that was whipped. 

@. Who whipped him ?—A. No one but democratic clubs. . The clubs 
generally appointed a committee to do the whipping, and when they 
wanted any one killed they met and appointed a committee to kill him. 

@. When they decree the death of a man they appoint a committee 
to go out and kill him?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or when they want to whip him?—A. Yes, sir; as the case 
may be. 

q. And that is common up in your county 7—A. Yes, sir; it has been 
up in the upper portion of the county. 

(). It has been general in the upper portion of the county for the last 
six months ?—A. Yes, sir; for the last year, you may say. : 
@. You say that on the day of the election you saw men standing 
along in the crowd with half-dollars and quarters in their hands, and 
eos them to the colored men to vote the democratic ticket?—A. 

eS, Sir. 

_Q. Can you not mention one or two of these men for us ?—A. O, yes, 
sir. | | 
Q. Give us their names; it is important to have them.—A. Mr. John 
Cunningham was one. 

@. He had money in his hand, and was offering it openly to colored 
men to vote the democratic ticket 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. Who else ?—A. He is about the only one that I remember dis- 
tinctly. Several others had money; Mr. Shaw was one. I heard him 
and others tell them that if they had not voted the democratic ticket 
hot to go back to his plantation. 
~ Q. What Shaw is that ?—A. John Shaw. 
~ Q. What men did he tell that?—A. The hands on his plantation. I 
know a good many of them. 

-Q. Do you know any other man besides Shaw ?—A. O, yes, sir. It 
was a general thing with farmers. They staid near the polls, and when 
‘their employés came up to vote they would make all kinds of threats, 
and tell them if they voted the republican ticket they would have no 
homes, and that there had been a resolution passed in all the clubs not 
iy ee any republican any employment if he voted the republican 

icket. 
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(. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir; it was 
published in the county paper there. 

(. Where were the supervisors of election and marshals?—A. The 
republicans did not have any supervisors, aud I don’t know whether the 
democrats had any or not. 

(). There were no United States marshals there ?—A. Yes, sir, there 
were United States marshals. T’wo arrived there on the night of the 
election, a little while before day. 

(). Where were they 7?—A. They came up on tne ground. I went 
down aiter one of them. I saw this transaction at the box, and being 
acquainted there, went down after them, and they came up as hear as 
they could get; and one of them said to me that he thought it would 
not be possible to interfere; that it might create a general Tiot. 

Q. Were they republicans ?—A. I don’t know their politics; they 
didn’t live there. 

(. Were there any troops about there ?—A. Yes, sir; but they didn’t 
come out of their camps on the day of election. 

(J). How far were they from the polls?—A. About half a mile from 
the polls. 

(. Did the colored men or these marshals apply to the troops and tell 
them these people were doing that mischief in not allowing colored 
people to vote? 

The WitnEss. Did the marshals apply to the troops ? 

Mr. MpRRIMON. Yes.—A. No, sir; there was no requisition made on 
the troops at all. 

(. The marshals and troops all stood by and allowed all this to be 
done that you have described ?—A. Yes, sir; the troops were not in 
sight and knew nothing about it. The marshals knew, because I told 
one of them myself. 

{). They took no steps to relieve your embarrassed condition ?—A, I 
think the marshals were afraid themselves. 

(. You say there are some colored men who have been turned off 
aiter election without receiving any portion of their crops that they had 
made ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who turned them off? Give us the names.—A. There was Mr. 
Jones, in the neighborhood where I was last week. But that is a gen- 
eral thing. 

(. I want to get a few names ; state it a little more specifically.—A. 
Well, Mr. Jones. 

Q. What Jones ?—A. Mr. Andrew Jones. 

(). He turned off whom ?—A. He turned off two Johnsons—Postal 
Johnson and Allen Johnson. 

(. How was the voting at that precinct as between republicans and — 
democrats ?—A. Well, there was a very large democratic majority. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How much did they lack?—A. They lacked, I guess, three hun- 
dred votes at that precinct. | 

Q. They didn’t get as many as on former occasions by three hun- 
dred; are you sure about that?—A. No, sir; 1am not sure. I know 
me republicans didn’t get their usual vote by a large number; might 

have been more or less. 

(. How was it in the county ?—A. The republicans didn’t get their 
usual vote hardly. 

(). How much did they lack ?—A. I guess we lacked twelve hundreds 
I don’t know exactly. 

Q. You think it was about twelve hundred ?—A. I think so; yes, sit. 
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@. Did you know any colored people to vote the democratic ticket ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many, probably ?—A. I don’t know. I have heard it vari- 
ously estimated at from one hundred to fifty in the county. 

. Were they forced to vote that ticket 7—A. I think so. 

@. Do you know of any case in which actual force was used?—A. Yes, 
threats; telling them they could get employment if they did. 

q. Can you mention a case of that sort where the colored men really 
did vote the democratic ticket under such circumstances 7—A. I don’t 
know as I could name any case, but if | was up there I could get a 
dozen of them. 

@. We can’t wait for you to go round and look them up.—A. I think 
Mark Hunter told me that be voted the democratie ticket under fear 
that he would be discharged. 

(). Where does he live?—A. He lives at Laurens Court-House. Ifyou 
were up there you could get a good many of them who would tell’ you 
that. 

Q. Do you take a very active part in polities?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think I take a very active part. 

@. Do you join in political discussions ?—A. Not as a general thing. 

@. You have been clerk up there for four years?—A. Four years; 
yes, sir. 

(). Did they elect clerks at the late election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. There is some difficulty about the successorship, is there ? 

The WitnEss. In the county? 

@. The democrats insist that they elected the clerk and your side in- ° 
sist that they elected the clerk; is that it?—A. No, sir. There has. 
been no protest as to the county officers. The members of the legisla- 
ture and senator have put in a protest or contest, but none have been 
filed in the county offices. No steps have been taken in that direction, 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. What do the republicans claim?—A. We claim that the State 
election was carried by fraud and intimidation; -but no protest or con- 
test has been filed so far as the county officers are concerned, because we 
came to the conclusion that we must hold our offices if we got them 

@. Were troops stationed in your county ?—A. Yes, sir; troops were 
stationed at two points, Laurens Court-House and Clinton. 

Q. Which party carried the county at the election Jast year ?—A. The 
republicans carried it. 

Q. By how much majority 7--A. By about eleven hundred. 

Q. What majority did the democrats claim at this last election ?—A. 
Just our majority we had before—a little more than eleven hundred— 
eleven hundred and forty. 

Q. You say that there was an agreement, or something of the sort, 
published in the county papers there and signed by the farmers and 
planters, to the effect that they would discharge any hand who voted 
the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us about that.—A. It was a resolution passed in the clubs. 
The whole county was organized into clubs. Each township had its 
club, and they passed a resolution not to employ any republican and 
also to discharge any republican who would not vote the democratic 
ticket. That was the resolution, and I believe it was passed by every 
club in the county. 

. And youare of the opinion that the few colored men that voted 
the democratic ticket were constrained to vote it by that or some other 
threat ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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@. What percentage of colored men in your county would vote the 
democratic ticket if they were allowed to vote just as they pleased, 
without any interference from anybody ?—A. I don’t think there would 
be more than adozen; perhaps not that many. 

(). About what is the number of colored voters in your county ?—A. 
The number of colored voters is about three thousand, I guess, or about 
twenty-five hundred. 

(). What proportion of the whites in your county are republicans ?— 
A. It is a pretty small number. 

(). Are there more white republicans in the county than there are 
colored democrats ?—A. Naturally I think there would be if they were 
allowed to express their opinions just as they wished to; I think there 
would be more white republicans than colored democrats. 


SAM DARBY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, BS. C., December 19, 1876. 
Sam DARBy (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Question. Where have you been residing for the last two or three 
years 2—Answer. Well, sir, for two years I have been living here in 
Aiken County, at Silverton. 

(J. How far is that from Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Well, sir, where I live 
is about three miles. 

(). Is the place they call Silverton a little village?—A. No, sir; an 
old post office used to be there. 

Q. That is about three miles or more away ?—A. It is more than that 
from the post-office. 

(. Do you live near Chevis’s store ?—A. I live about three miles from 
Levi Chevis’s store. 

(. Do you remember any time last September when a colored republi- 
can club met there at Chevis’s store one Saturday evening ?—A. I do, 
sir. 

Q. Were you there ?—A. I was, sir. 

@. Do you remember Columbus Roundtree being there ?—A. I do, 
Sir. 

Q. Well, sir, do you know of any white armed men coming along 
there about that time ?—A. I do, sir; I was there when they came 
along. Captain Brown came along with his club first—with his armed 
company. They all had guns and were on horses. 

(). Was there a gathering of these armed men up at the church, a 
; little ways off ?—A. Yes; at Matlock Church. 

Q. What time were they assembled there ?—A. They commenced © 
about twelve o’clock in the day, and they went on until half past four; 
until they came down to Chevis’s store, where we were. 

Q. That was when that company came down ?—A. Yes, sir; that is 
when the company came down. ‘ 

@. Was that company all the white people who had assembled ?—A. 
Every one was white men. | 

Q. But you didn’t understand me. Was that all the white men that 
were assembled at the church? Did they all go down in one company, 
or was there more than one company 1A. There was three parties. 
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Q. But only one company came down ?—A. All three parties came 
down, about seven or eight hundred, just behind one another. 

@. Whathad been going on with yourclub? Had you had a meeting 
before they came along there ?—A. Yes, sir; we had had a c.ub-meet- 
ing of our own, and attended to our business. 

Q. Had you fairly commenced; was there any speaking ?—A. No, 
sir; there was no big speaking. Nothing only telling we eines to 
make a club. We all sent in our provisions to this country store. We 
had a club of our own, and we were going to make up a rule among 
us to keep one another; not tosell our provisions to the country store; 
tor they wouldn’t credit us for nothing in the summer when we were 
hard up. 

(. Did you hear at the time of that meeting, or before, any threats 
made there by any of the white men against the colored people ?—A. I 
never heard none out of my own mouth. I had heard from other people 
who came and told me what they said, and were going to do; but I did 
not hear any myself, not until the Saturday they came here. 

Q@. Not until that time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. When these white men were seen to come down, did the colored 
people disperse and try to get away, or did they stay there ?—A. Yes, 
sir; a heap of them dispersed. 

. Was Columbus Roundtree among the number who left ?—A. Yes, 
sir; be left before they came. 

@ Tell what you saw the white men and colored people doing there 
from that time on.—A. When Captain Brown came up—he was the 
first one came up with his—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. When was that ?—A. That was done on Saturday. 

Q. What Saturday 7?—A. I cannot tell you exactly. 

@. What transaction are you talking about ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We are talking about the one Roundtree testified 
in reference to. 

@. (Mr. MERRm™oN.) The 17th of September ?—A. I cannot tell the 
exact day of the month, but it was on a Saturday, though. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


q. It was the time Columbus Roundtree was there ?—A. That same 
Saturday there was a meeting of this club, and this young black man, 
named Peter Lay, was a commander of the club, and there was so many 
of them there to skeer Peter. 

@. So many of whom?—A. White men. It skeered him so bad he 
hever could tell Captain Brown, when he asked him, who was the cap- 
tain. Then | stood out for a sham, and told them I was captain, after 
I found out that Peter was skeered of them. 

@. What then took place ?—A. This Captain Angum Brown said to 
me, ** Don’t you know it is agin the law to have a club or company in 
‘this State without a charter?” I said to him, *‘ No, I didn’t know it 
Was agin the law.” And after he spoke that way, then there was 
another one, 1 couldn’t be certain who he was; some of them said his 
name was Jim Tyler; I knew him when I seen him, but I don’t know 
certain that is his name. He said to me, then, ‘It has been a long time 
since I had a game of marbles, but if you want to shoot a few now just 
throw your men out, and I will shoot with you.” I told him that we 
came for no such a business. Luther Roundtree said to me, ‘“ It looks 
God-damned like the fellows were up here to raise a riot.” 

Q@. Who is Luther Roundtree?—A. Old Joe Roundtree’s son. 
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Q. A white man 7—A. A white man. 

(). Did he belong to that military company that was there ?—A. Yes, 
sir; him and his pap both were in the company. Then Captain Brown 
told me that if I hadn’t got a ‘charter I had better get one before I ever 
got this club intothe road any more. 

(. Had you attempted then to form any military company or any- 
thing of that kind ?—A. No, sir; we were attending to legal purposes— 
to political subjects. 

Q. Political affairs ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were you yelling round the streets?—A. No, sir; there was no 
street in his road; no yelling; hadn’t been interrupting anybody in the 
road at all. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. Mr. Bill Wilson said to me—— 

@. Another white democrat ?—A. Another white man, a democrat, 
and in the samecrowd. He says, “If you ain’t got a charter you had 
better behave yourselves in this road, if you know what is good for 
you.” Then Clint Brown, Angum Brown’s son, he said to me, ‘“* Where 
is Mink Holland?” Gloucester Holland is his name, but they call him 
Mink for nickname. And he says, ‘* He promised to come up here to- 
day and go with your clubs to arrest some of our men for shooting 
Peter,” the boy that they met on Friday at their church; and I told him 
then, I says, ‘‘ If we did, Mr. Brown, it is more than I know anything 
about; he never said anything to me about it, and I know nothing 
about it.” After that took place, Captain Brown told them, ‘ Fall in, 
boys, and let’s go;” and then that first club fell in and went on by. 

Q. Did they inguire anything, when they were there, about Columbus 
Roundtree?—A. Not while I was there, sir. | 
QQ. Where did they go to then?—A. Well, they went on, but I do not 
know exactly where they did go. There was three clubs passing. I 
didn’t go until they passed. The next club that passed, they said, was — 
Wallace Miller’s. I didn’t know him. Then another club cameup. I 
didn’t never hear any one say who was captain of that club. They said 
the man was from Augusta. I did know Henry Shacklefoot in that 
club. He lives in Augusta. I knowed him very well. 

@. Was that the last you saw of them?—A. Yes, sir; after the first 
club came by, hallooing, * Hurrah for Mink Holland; God damn it, we'll 
get his head ;” and the last crowd, they came up blowing a bugle— 
blowing a little horn, and hallooing, “* Hurrah for Mink Holland; by 
damn, if we don’t get his head ;” and then went on by. 

Q. Was that the last you saw of them?—A. That was the last I saw 
of that crowd, and I put out then. I thought, perhaps, there was some 
danger of so many being round there with guns, and I put out and went 
home, and I took to the woods all the way through, and went home. 
They came back there directly after I had got off. I reckon I had been 
gone about half an hour, and they came back there asking for me; said 
they wanted to kill me. That Rouse told me. 

Q. Did anything else take place after that time? Did you see any 
- more of these people?—A. I never saw any more that Saturday. Suan- 
day I was home, and I heard some guns firing that Sunday morning. _ 

Q. Which way?—A. Toward Rouse’s Bridge. I heard some guns 
fired, but whether it was at Rouse’s Bridge or not I couldn’t say, but ib 
was from that direction. } 

Q. Did you go over there?—A. No, sir. Between about ten or eleven 
o'clock they came through our plantation; there is a road runs through 
our place. | 
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@. Who came through there?—A. There was a whole lot of white 
men. 

Q. On horseback?—A. Yes, sir, horseback—mounted; and then, 
about three o’clock in the evening, Jack Dicks 

@. Who is Jack Dicks?}—A. He stays down there, 

@. Is he a white man or a colored man ?—A. White man. 

@. Was he one of these white armed men?—A. Yes, sir, armed ; and 
he had about a dozen men with him. 

q. That was when ?—A. On the Sunday after. That riot commenced 
on Saturday. 

Q. Which way was he going, toward Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir; 
toward Rouse’s Bridge. 

(. Did you hear them say anything as to what they were going there 
for?—A. No, sir; they didn’t say; they never had no talk with me at 
all. That Sunday night I was in the lot 

Q. At your home?—A. At my home, feeding my horse. Mr. Jeff. 
Williams, a man I live with 

(. A white man ?—A. Yes, sir. And he came back and asked me to 
put up his horse, and I went and put up his horse, and I asked him 
* What is the news?” and he said all was quiet; that they declared 
peace with one another. 

(). Where had he been ?—A. He had been to Rouse’s Bridge. 

(. He had returned from Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. He had returned from 
Rouse’s Bridge. I put his horse up. Directly after, when I was going 
out in the lot, there came up two men through the plantation, and they 











halted me when they came there. They were coming from towards 


Lowtown, off in this direction, [indicating,] to the right of Rouse’s 
Bridge. They came up and asked me—one of them is named Bill, but 
what his other name is I can’t tell; I know his face; he has been here 
since; they have all been here. They said to me, ‘‘ Where is Mr. Will- 
jams?” J told them in the house. They asked me what Mr. Williams 
had said about the riot; I told him that Mr. Williams had just told me 


_ that everything was quiet; so they went to the house, and I went off 


to the house, too, with them. They asked Mr. Williams about how the 
fuss was, and Mr. Williams told him it was done decided, and all was 
gone home; and this fellow Bill told me, said he, ‘I hate to do any 


_ such thing as that,” but if he had to do it he would do it, or do it the 


- best he could. 


(). Was he a white man ?—A. He was a white man. That was all I[ 
seen. | 
@. Did you hear at any time before that time or after that time, be- 


_ fore the election, anything said by any of these white men as to what 


_ they intended to do with the negroes or about the election ?—A. Well, 


, I heard Mr. Williams say 


; 





Q. When was that ?—A. That was before the election came off; that 
Was before this riot came off. 

Q. What did you hear him say ?—A. He told me—me and him were 
picking cotton together. He was just picking along with me—just 
helping along my row. We talked about these voting affairs, democrat 


and republicans, and he said how the democrats had prepared, was the 
_ reason we should vote any way with them. I said, “I don’t think so ;” 


| 
| 
) 
| 


| 


they had treated us so mean; and he was telling us about men we put 
In office, who stole all the money, and that was the reason that they 
couldn’t give us none of their work. I told him that I thought demo- 
crats stole as much as the republicans did, and he went on to tell me 
about several men we had put into office, who ran off with ever so much 


q 


money out of the treasury, and he told me the names, but I forgot who 
the names was. He said to me, we had done stood with the republi- 
cans making laws ten years, and they weren’t going to stand it any 
longer. I told him then that we had stood them all two hundred and fifty 
vears, and I said my father and be stood them, and said I, ten years ain’t 
any time for you to stand us. And he says, if a man ain’t got sense 
enough to know how to make laws in ten years, he can’t do it no longer. 
He said they have stood it ten years, and they weren’t going to stand it 
any longer. 

Q): Did he state what they were going to do?—A. No, sir; he didn’t 
say what they were going to do. 

@. Was that all the talk you heard of any white man about that ?— 
A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

By Mr. MERRiMON: 


Q. Don’t you think that the white man is about right ?—A. In what 
way? 

Q. What he told you on that occasion in the cotton-patch about the 
way the radicals treated you all here, stealing money 7—A. No, sir; I 
don’t believe it is right, though, sir. 

(. Did you vote?—A. Me? Yes, sir; I did that sure. 

_ Q. Do you take a good deal of part in polities 7—A. No, sir; I never 
take a good deal of part in politics; but 1 was a good republican. 

@. Did you ever make any speeches to them ?—A. O, I talked to them 
sometimes. 

Q. At the club ?—A. At the club. 

Q. Did you go round and drum them up?—A. No, sir; I didn’t drum 
them up, but they just got together, and sometimes they asked me to 
say something, and I got up and talked to them to the best of my knowl- 
edge, what I thought was right. 

(. You were a stump-speaker ?—A. Yes, sir; sometimes. 

(). Where did you vote?—A. At Silverton. 

(@. Were there any soldiers there on the day of election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How close were they to the polls ?—A. Well, sir, they were about 
three or four hundred yards from the polls. I couldn’t say exactly, but 
it was to Levi Chevis’s house, and the poll was at his blacksmith-shop. 

(. Did the republicans get their usual vote there ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know what to say about that; I expect so. 

Q. Didn’t they geta pretty big vote; didn’t they bring them all out; 
didn’t they get the whole vote out 1—A. Well, I don’t know about 
getting all of them to vote. There was some they wouldn’t allow to 
vote. . 

@. Who were they ?—A. One was Jake Fitzsimmons they wouldn't 
allow to vote; said he wasn’t of age. . 

(). Well, who else ?—A. You see I am asiranger here in this country, 
and there are a heap of people there I don’t know. There was several 
more. 

@. Did they charge you with any crime down there ?—A. Yes, sit} 
Mr. Jim Wilson had 1 me charged with a crime. 

Q. What ?—A. Accusing me of stealing some corn, but couldn’t prove 
it. 

Q. Did they indict you in the courts for it?—A. No, sir; they didn’t, 
for they couldn’t prove it. He just got mad with me because I had too 
much sense for him. 

Q. Did they ever charge you with any other crime ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Neither there or anywhere else 7—A. No, sir. 
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. Any other crime ?—A. I was putin jail for fighting. Iwas brought 
yloucester Holland’s 
. Did they convict you and put you in jail?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What judge tried you ?—A. A colored man tried me; a magistrate. 
. Were you ever indicted tor any other offense 7—A. No, sir. 

Never in your life?—A. No, sir. 

. You have lived there about two years ?—A. Yes, sir. 

| How came you to come here ?—A. Because I was brought here by 
Dr> Bardiene. 

(). That is Dr. Bardiene, the United States marshal; as a witness?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@, How long have you been here ?—A. This coming Saturday will be 
about three weeks. 

(. Got your pay all the time?—A. Yes, sir; I have got my pay for 
every time I have been here. 

@. Why didn’t you go home when the court was over ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. It is quite unnecessary to ask these witnesses why 
they staid here; we sent a telegram to retain them here. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The democrats allege that there was a combination 
to dispute this election in fact, and thére 4 is law on this subject which is 
fair and just. Here is a district attorney, a man charged with an im- 
portant offense, and he keeps two or three hundred men here a month 
to examine them before a committee that at the time he detained them 
had not an existence. 

Mr. CAMERON. He subpcenaed this witness as a wituess before the 


to 





Seeee Te ao 


United States district court. 


Mr. MERRIMON. And they kept them here a whole term through and 


retained over for this committer. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. They were retained at our request a day or two 
after,we were appointed, because we wanted to save the expense of send- 
ing out there and bringing them in again. 

Mr. MerRRIMoN. I wantto show what I believe to be truae—that these 
Witnesses have been trained for this occasion. 

@. You staid here during the term ?—A. Yes, sir. 

—(. Got your pay regularly 7—A. Ever since I have been here. Dr. 
Bardiene said no one must leave here until he gives us orders to leave. 

(. He is the marshal ?—A. He is the marshal, sir; the United States 
‘marshal, the one that ordered us here. 

(). Do you know anything about wrecking a train about the time of 


the Ellenton riot; throwing the train off the track ?—A. I heard about 
that, but I never ‘said anything about it. 


ay You have no knowled ge of it yourself ?—A. No, sir; I wasn’t within 
three miles of it. 

@. You didn’t go down to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. No, sir. 

_@. You didn’t go into the fights at all?—A. No, sir; I didn’t go into 
ay fights. 
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ALEXANDER WILLIAMS—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 


ALEXANDER WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 
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@. How long have you lived there ?—A. Been there about twentae 
some odd years, sir. . 

(). What town in Aiken County or place do you live?—~A. I live in 
Sitverton—Sleepy Hollow, they call it. 

(). What is your age ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I think I am about thirty- 
two or three. 

@. Are you a voter in that county 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What office have you held in that county at any time during the 
last year ?—A. I never held any, sir. 

@. Are you a constable ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Were you in that neighborhood about the time of the trouble at 
Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see any of that trouble yourself?—-A. Yes, sir; I was 
about two miles from there when the trouble commenced. 

@. From Rouse’s Bridge?—A. No, sir. 

Q. From what place then ?—A. From Levi Chevis’s store, where they 
shot that man on Friday. 

@. Did you hear any white persons make any threats against the col- 
ored people at or about that time ?—A. No, sir; not at that pr sent 
morning. That evening, after they came back, Barney Foreman—lI staid 
on his place 

@. Well, you may go on.—A. He came back from the store—Chevis’s 
store—and said he had killed one nigger. 

Q. Told you so?—A. Told the hands there, and they came down and 
got me, and I went down to see. 

Q. Well, now go on.—A. I went down and looked at him. A man by 
the name of Scott Tyler, he was guarding him. 

@. Who was the man that was killed ?—A. Peter Williams. 

@. Now go right on and tell what you saw and heard there ?—A, 
Some of the black ones said they wanted to move him, and he said that 
they couldn’t move him away from there until he died. 

Q. Williams was not dead?—A. No, sir, he wa’n’t; he didn’t die, I 
think, for a week after that. 

Q. Did you hear Williams say anything; did you talk to him 1A, 
No, sir; I didn’t talk to him myself. 

@. Did you hear him say anything ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Where was Williams lying at that time?—A. He was lying right 
before Mr. Harley ’s house. 

@. Was lying in the road ?—A. Lying side of the road, on the pine 
straw. 

Q. What afterward did you hear or see ?—A. We was at the store 
there Saturday evening when they come along. We heard that they. 
was going to fight us, and a few of us went up then. . 

Q. Up where ?—A. To Levi Chevis’s store. I suppose about fifteen of 
us, Lreckon. Angus P. Brown and, I reckon, about one hundred head 
of men, as near as I can come at it, come along there at the time. f 

Q. Were the men armed who were with Brown ?—A, Yes, sir ; they | 
was armed. 

(. Were they mounted ?—A. Mounted, sir. 

Q. What was said or done there ?—A. He called for the captain of 
the company, of the club he said we had. Sam. Darby he steps outi 
the road and told him he was captain. He asked him did he have @ 
charter for it. Sam. told him “ Yes.” Some of them told him that 
Edmond Hammond had it, I think, was the way he told it, and he told 
him if he didn’t have a charter for it he better get away from there, and” 
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that pretty quick; and Jim Tyler he rode up and told him he would 
just as soon play a game of marbles as not. 

Q. Jim Tyler is a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. Bill Wilson said he be 
damned if be didn’t make him move away from there if he didn’t go 
away from there. 

In the course of the next week following after the fight—after Bill 
Wilson spoke with Angus Brown—he followed this company on, and 
after a while another company come from Beach Island. They went on 
and they never stopped, never had nothing to say, only hooted and hol- 
lered for Mink Holland. 

@. Were these companies armed ?—A. Yes, sir; both companies were 
armed. 

(. Do you know who the captain of the second company was ?—A. I 
think Wallace Miller was. He was in the crowd, aud I think he is 
captain of it. 

(). How were those white folks uniformed ?—A. They were not uni- 
formed. They had their buggies and their ammunition following them. 

@. What next took place?—A. Then, that Sunday morning “follow. 
ing, Scott Newman came to my house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Who is Scott Newman ?—A. Heishere; awhiteman. Hetold me 
Thad better make reports to Aiken about this fuss. He said he seed 
Mr. Butler and all his crowd coming trom Edgefield. He lived right 
side of the road. I went to Aiken, and went to the sheriff, and told 
him of the danger that I thought was going to be down there; and he 
said he couldn’t do any good about it until he had further orders from 
some one here. 

@. What is his name?—A. Hiram Jordan, I think, is his name. 
Then, the Saturday foilowing, atter the fight, lL went to Mr. Foreman’s 
house—Jakey Foreman’s house—and I asked him what that killing 
was about, and he said they was fighting about so much stealing. Dr. 
Foreman—I caught up with him, and he said he wanted to talk with 
me, and told me to come to his house ; but I never did go; but he told 
me while 1 was standing there, just before the election, that the white 
people were going to arm from head to heel, 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Well, what next ?—A. I believe, sir, that is all. 

(). Were you present at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. I didn’t go down there. 

(). Where were you while the trouble was going on near Rouse’s 
Bridge ?—A. Well, I think I live about 5 or 6 miles from Rouse’s 
iace ?—The headquarters was up next to my house, about a mile off, 
I reckon. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Headquarters of what?—A. The fighting crowd—the white peo- 
le’s crowd. They had their headquarters up that way and had the 
lack ones below me. 
— By Mr. Cameron: 

Q. Who was guarding this man Peter Williams, as he was lying 
Wounded in the road?—A. Scott Tyler. 

®. Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir; old man Jack Foreman’s son- 
in-law. 

Q. Was he armed ?—A. O, yes. 

Q. Did you hear him state who had shot Peter ?—A. No, sir; he didn’t 
Say who shot him. 
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Did he state why he was shot ?—A. They said that they shot him 
Reece he attempted to run and said he knocked Mrs. Harley. 

Q. Tyler said this?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far did you say he was from Harley’s house?—A. Well, I 
reckon betwixt three and four hundred yards this side of it, but I don’t 
know where they shot him at. They told me they had hauled him up 
there. I don’t know where they shot him, but he was there when I 
went and looked at him. 

@. Is he the colored man you saw after he was shot ?—A. Yes, sir; 
he was the same one I went to see. There was another one shot up 
there at Mr. Hammond’s, up there at the Sand Hill, as they call it; an 
old man seventy or eighty years old. 

. Did you understand whether either of these men were armed at 
the time they were shot ?—A. No, sir; they wa’n’t armed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How do you know ?—A. I looked at Peter, sir; he didn’t have a 
thing, and the old man had his walking-stick with him, and they went 
along there and shot him directly after. He always toted a walking- 
stick. 

(). You say you went to see the sheriff, and asked him to go down 
and stop this fuss?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Where did you go to see him ?—A. I went to Aiken, and he wa’n’t 
there, and I went out to the house. He lives a little ways from there. 

(). What is his name?—A. Hiram Jordan. 

(. Is he a republican ?—A. He professes to be that; I don’t know 
what he is. 

(. What did he say ?—A. He said he couldn’t do it, sir, until he got 
further orders. 

(J. So he did nothing ?—A. He done nothing. 

*Q You didn’t take any part in that transaction down there at all ?— 
A. No, sir. 

(). You staid at home 7—A. I had to do it, sir 

(). Did you take much part in politics down there?—A. No, sir; no 
polititioner noway. 

(. How long have you been here?—A. I don’t know, sir, how many- 
weeks I have been here. 

Q. How happened you to come?—A. I come up—they summoned mé 
up here. 

Q. As a witness before the court ?—A. Yes, sir. 4 

Q. Did you get your pay?—A. Yes, sir. 5 

(. Who told you to stay here after the court was over ?—A. Mr. Cor- | 
bin told me. 

(). Mr. Corbin told you?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you talked with Mr. Corbin about this matter ?—A. Yes, sin 
Often ?—A. No, sir. sf 
Where did you talk with him first about it?—A. In Aiken, sir. — 
Did you ever talk with him here about it?—A. No, sir. i 
. Said nothing to him here?—A. No, sir. 

How many ‘of your people are here from Aiken trod I don't 
know exactly how many there is. 

(. Can’t you give an idea?—A. No, sir; I couldn’s say. 

(. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Voted the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. se 
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DARIUS WEATHERSBY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 19, 1876. 
DARIUS WETHERSBY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?7—Answer. In Aiken County. 

@. At what place in Aiken County ?—A. Down there at Rouse’s 
Bridge. 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. I was raised and born right 
there. 

@. How old are you?—A. I am in my thirtieth year. 

(). Were you a Slave before the war?—A. Slave? Yes, sir. 

@. To whom did you belong ?—A. To Mr. Wethersby. 

(). On whose land do you now live?—A. Well, I stays right there, sir, 
on the same place. 

@. Are you a republican?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any of the white people make threats against the 
colored people last summer at any time?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now you may go on and state what those threats were, who made 
them, and where they were made.—A. Well, sir, they asked me how 
was I going to vote; well, | says—— 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was that?—A. Hamp Wethersby. I told them I intended 
to vote the republican ticket. Well, they says, “You ain’t going to 
vote our ticket?” I told them, ‘ Well, if you will vote my ticket I will 
vote yours; but you must vote mine first.” I asked them why they all 
wanted me to vote their ticket. They says, * If you will vote our ticket, 
we will have a good government in this ’ere Statehouse.” I tald them, 
“Well, I couldn’t draw from the republican party and go on any other 
ticket at all; I couldn’t do that.” Well, they said, ‘* We have all done 
drawn up a petition, if any man will vote the republican ticket we shall 
run them out of the State, and we are going to kill the very last one 
that’s in the State, or we shall carry this ’ere election.” 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Who were they ?—A. Hamp Wethersby was one and Jake Weth- 
ersby was another. 

@. What else did they say?—A. On a Sunday, sure enough, they 

_ Started down to Rouse’s Bridge, and I didn’t know what was going on 
there. 
| By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. How long before they came down there at Rouse’s Bridge, on Sun- 
day, was it that they told you these things you have been telling ?—A. 
. This was along in the first part of the year. They was talking about it 
| in January, and not till then. Sure enough, I didn’t think it was going 
_ to start in such a thing, but sure enough they came along—Butler and 
_allof them came along; and Ansel Miller, he came along first on Sun- 
| day morning, and he was up there, too, at Hamp Wethersby’s house; 
| him and Scott Tyler and Joe Tarbell. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
_Q. What Saturday was that; was it the Saturday of the Hamburgh 
riot ?—A. O, no, sir; after that. 


| 

) 

_ Q. Very weil; go on.—A. This Ansel Miller cotched me by the collar 
asl went up, and Scott Tyler was there, and he says, “Damn you, if 
| 

. 


i 


¥ 


you go down to Rouse’s Bridge, I will blow your God-damned heart out 
of you.” I says, “What you want to kill me for?” He says, “God 
damn you, you have got. beside yourself.” I says, ** What have I done 
to you? Have I done anything to you, or ever troubled anything of 
yours?” I says, ‘‘I never done anything to anybody.” 

He says, ‘‘God damn you, you are voting to have these ’ere carpet- 
baggers put here over us; they get all your money and they take all of 
ourn, and then they leave from here.” They said, ‘‘ They have got these 
people down now and stole all the money, these carpet-baggers.” I says, 
“Well, I don’t know nothing at all ebout that; LI ain’t got no knowledge 
about it at all.” Then I started to get over the fence, and he shoved 
we back, and he says, “*God damn you, if you go down to Rouse’s 
Bridge I will kill you.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How far was this from Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. It was about a mile 
from there to Rouse’s Bridge, the way it 1s, “because anybody can tell it’s 
a mile; they always call it a mile. I started to get over the fence again, 
and he shoved me back again, and then this Joe Tarbell and Scott Tyler, 
all three of them, had their pistols on me just so, {indicating ;] and he 
says, ‘‘God damn you, in half an hour from now, if you go to Kouse’s 
Bridge, we will make you think there’s ten claps of thunder on top of 
one another.” I said to him, ** What does you want to kill us all about, 
sir?” He says, ‘God damn you all; you have all got beside yourself.” 
- He said that over again, and then he asked me, ** Where is Gloster Hol- 
land?” I says, “I don’t know where he is, sir.” Then he asked me 
over again, ‘* Where’s your captain?” Isays, ** We bave got no cap- 
tain, sir.” He says, **God damn you, we want to get all the leaders.” 
I said, ‘‘ We have got no leaders, sir.” Well, sure enough, I went on 
and got to the next house, about three hundred yards from there 

@. They had left you, then?—A. Yes, sir; they had left me; and I 
went on up to Mr. Wethersby’s house, and I got to the house, and by 
the time I got there and sat down, here come Butler and his men, his 
brigade, and all his men was right behind him, and he was in the mid- 
dle, and the men with their rifles was in front; and every man came 
there with their horses, and had their guns on their shoulders, just so, 
[indicating. | 

Nelson and Abram Overstreet and some others come along, and I says 
to them, “ Don’t go down there; Mr. Miller has been telling me that if 
we go down there they is going to kill us, and make us think there’s 
ten claps of thunder on top of one another.” He says, ** What fighting 
is that? I want to go down there anyway and see what is going on. 
We're going down to see; we ain’t doing no harm.” 

@. Were they armed?—A. None of them didu’t have any guns. Sure 
enough, about the time that they got down there, about half-way, I 
heard two guns fire. I can’t tell you who shot them, but Nelson and 
Abram Overstreet was shot; both ot them got shot. 4 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Nelson and Abram Overstreet and the other men that were with 
them were without arms ?—A. Never had a thing, no more than I have 
got, and I ain’t neither got a knife, nor a pistol, nor nothing. y 

(). And they had not been down to Rouse’s Bridge at all?—A. No, 
sir; they was there going on down to see what all of these things was 
up to; going to hear, you know. They didn’t know what was up, and 
what they was going to do. i 
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@. How many men do you think Butler had with him ?—A. Hampton 
Wethersby said there was over 500 of them. 

@. What next did you see?—A. I started then to go back up home; 
Hamp. Wethersby and Charlie Simkins was there, and Hamp. Weth- 
ersby said, ‘‘ There has been men to every man’s house, every colored 
man’s house ;” and he said, “If we can’t get them to-day we will get 
them at night.” 1 heard that. I said, “ That will never do; I am afraid 
to go home, because they will kill me there, because I heard that.” They 
said then that they were going around that night. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Who said that ?—A. That was Hamp. Wethersby. I heard them 
all speak of it. They said Monday morning they would get them. 
Well, sure enough some of the men there went up—didn’t have no guns; 
not none of them didn’t bave no guns Sunday, but Monday morning 
they had some old double-barrel guns, and some didn’t have no powder 
and no shot, nor nothing; couldn’t fling shot as far as from here to 
them trees right out yonder. 

@. How many had guns ?—A. I never saw but six. That was all I 
saw where I was—six, and some of them didn’t have no powder and 
didn’t have no shot. ; 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q@. Well, go on.—A. That’s all I know, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


- Q. Where did you go then ?—A. I wanted to go home. I went on 
down there and got with the other men because they wanted to kill me. 
Q. You went and joined the party ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. You went down to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir; and there I 
staid until the Yankees come. 
_Q. Were you in the swamp near Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir; right 
there. I was in the swamp when the Yankees come. 
~Q. How many colored people were there in the swamp when the Yan- 
kees came?—A. Well, I couldn’t tell you exactly, sir. 
(). Well, about how many ?—A. That’s almost too hard for me to say. 
I couldn’t say exactly, because I didn’t count them; I was scared. 
Q: Do you think there were a thousand ?— A. Of colored folks ? | 
' Q. Yes, sir.—A. O, no, sir. } 
Q. Were there a hundred, do you suppose?—A. No, sir; there was 
no hundred. 
Q. Sixty or seventy, about ?—A. I think near about that; between 


that, sir. 


-_ —_—— <> 


Q. Were these colored people armed ?—A. Well, I am just telling 
about six or seven who had guns. The rest didn’t have any, because 
they had killed so many of the colored folks people was scared to show 
theirselves. 

_Q. How many armed white men were about there at that time ?—A. 
When Butler come up? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. There was about five hundred, I think, of them. 

Q. Which Butler was it in command ?—A. This ’ere one-legged Butler. 

@ saw him ourselves; I seen him, too. 

_Q. Was it A. P. Butler ?—A. That’s the one. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Has he but one leg?—A. They say he had but one leg. I seed it 
was Butler, sure. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you understand that the white people were trying to surround 
the colored people in the swamp before the Yankees came there ?7—A. 
Yes, sir; they was. That’s the fact, sir; they was surrounded, sir; and 
they had us surrounded, because some of the mens there are here now. 
They shot at them after the Yankees came down to the bridge. Well, 
they had done come up through the swamp, and some was going in the 
road on horses and some was coming back through the swamp. I saw 
that the Yankees seed them. . 

Q. When the Yankees came, what did the colored people do ?—A. 
_ They was proud, because we didn’t have nothing to fight them with. 

@. Did you come out of the swamp then?—A. O, yes, sir; we did; 
that’s the truth about that. 

@. What did you hear any of these armed white men say after the 
Yankees came up?—A. Hamp. Wethersby said they said they wished 
the Yankees had staid off half an hour longer; if they had staid half 
an hour longer the swamp would have been a stinker. They said they 
would have killed the very last one. I am ashamed to tell you that, but 
J will speak it if I get killed; the truth ain’t nothing but the truth. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What did you go down to Rouse’s Bridge for ?—A. When they 
came there ? 

(. Yes.—A. I runned to save my life. 

(. They were not going to come on the place there where you lived, 
were they, at Mr. Wethersby’s ?—A. They went in the fields and went 
to the houses and killed them. 

(. Did they kill any of the colored men in Mr. Wethersby’s employ- 
ment ?7—A. No, sir; they had to run to save their lives. 

Q@. All left?—A. All; yes, sir. 

Q. All went to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you mean they ran into the swamp?—A. Yes, sir; we had to 

go into the Swamp ourselves. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did they all go?—A. Yes, sir; them that could get away did. 

Q. How many worked on Mr. Wethersby’s place where you worked ?— 
A. There wasn’t but two there. He had three hired, but one quit. 

@. Did they allleave?—A. Yes, sir; they had to leave ; they couldn't. 
stay there. 

Q. Did you vote at the election ?—A. Yes, sir; I went to vote, sir. ~ 

(. Where did you vote?—A. I voted over to Boyd’ S store. : 

(). You voted the republican ticket 7—A. Yes, sir; I did. 4 

Q. When did you come here to Columbia ?—A. I have been up here 
now this week will be four weeks when you see the week go out. 

Q. Who brought you here?—A. I come up here with Mr. Bardeen. 
re @. Who is Mr. Bardeen ?—A. Well, I just know his name when I see 

im. 

(. Is he a marshal?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. You understand he is a marshal ?—A. Yes, sir; I understand that. 

@. Who kept you here after the court adjourned 2—A. Well, I for- 
get his name; I know him well enough if I see him. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : a 
Q. Mr. Corbin ?—A. Mr. Corbin. | 3 | 


. 
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~Q. Are you friendly with Mr. Wethersby ?—A. I ain’t got a thing 
agin him, sir. 

Q. What sort of a man is he?—A. Well, sir, he is mighty quick. 

Q. Is he an honest man?—A. [Witness laughs. | 

Q. Just tell what you think about it—A. Well, sir, I just tell you 
what; I can’t say. | 

Q. Can’t say about that?—A. No, sir; I can’t say. 

Q. If he says anything, do you believe what he says?—A. Well, sir, 
once at a time I could believe him, but now I can’t; he has done de- 
ceived me. 

Q. You don’t believe him now?—A. I can’t; I can’t believe none of 
them, of these men down there, I used to know, and used to live with. 
I used to believe them, but I can’t do it now. 

@. You don’t like the white people?—A. Don’t like them ? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. Well, sir, I used to like them mighty well, but let me 
tell you one thing; you know. if a man wanted to kill you for nothing, I 
tell you what, it will make you get out with them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You can’t love them very well?—A. No, sir; I can’t do it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Then you are not friendly with these white folks down there with 
whom you used to live?—A. Il ain’t got a thing agin them at all now, 
just only 1 say I can’t believe no more what they says. I done lost 
confidence in them. Once at a time I could put dependence upon what 
they told me. 


ALEXANDER SCOTT—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 19, 1876. 
ALEXANDER Scott (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. In Barnwell County. 

Q. At what place in the county?—A. At a place there they call Rich- 
land Township. 

Q. About how far from Aiken ?—A. Well, sir, I suppose, from what 
I can understand, it’s about thirty-two miles. 

@. Previous to the troubles there during the last political campaign— 
that is, previous to the time that any people were killed around through 
that region—did you hear of any threats by the white people that the 
colored people were to be killed, in reference to election matters, or 
anything of the kind?—A. Yes, sir; I heard threats to that effect. 
One evening, on Tuesday, about an hour by the sun—— 

Q. About what time in the year was that?—A. Well, I disremember 
how, sir, what date. 

Q. Was it in July, Avgust, or September ?—A. September. 

_Q. The first part or the latter part?—A. Along about the time the 
riot was. 

Q. What riot do you mean ?—A. The riot there at Rouse’s Bridge; 
along about that time. I think it was that very week I heard they 
Were killing them up wherever they could find them, and I got out of 
my house; and I was down in the woods. About an hour by the sun, 
on Tuesday, I was making my way back to my house, thinking that 
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they was all done, had gone home, or something like that, and I went 
back to my house on the public road, and when I was going on the 
road, I met up with twelve men. 

Q. What were they—white men or black men?—A. White men. 

Q. Mounted ?—A. Yes, sir, All had their guns; every one had. They 
asked me where had I been. I told them I had been in the woods; and 
they asked me what I was doing in the woods, and I told them I was 
seared to stay in my house. He says, ‘ Well, has you heard anything 
of Simon Coker’s death ?” I told him, ‘“‘ No, sir; I hadn’t heard nothing 
of him.” They asked me if I had heard that he was dead, and I told 
them no. I had heard of his death, but they knowed it. . ‘‘ Well,” says 
he, ‘damn it, you won’t hear anything of him no more; and,” says he, 
‘‘ when I am done with you, you won’t hear nothing of Simon Coker nor 
anybody else.” Then I commenced begging, you know. I told them to 
please not kill me; that I had done nothing that I knowed of; that I 
hadn’t interfered with nobody in no way, as I knowed. One of the men 
started to shoot me in the head, and one of them says, ‘* Hold on; let 
him talk; don’t be so fast; wait until he gets done talking.” They 
asked me what I was, and I told them I was a radical. He says, ** Don’t 
you know l’se going to kill every damned radical I see?” I says, ‘No; 
I don’t know it.” He says, ‘You know it now, then.” I thought then 
] was done, too; I was scared then nearly to death. After that they 
carried me about a mile and a half, I suppose, back up some road, 
where, when we went into it, they said they were going to carry me 
over to an old man’s house by the name of John Beard; and they taken 
me over there, and they asked him if he knew anything about this man; 
and Mr. Beard told him yes, he knew me; that he hadn’t found noth- 
ing wrong that be knowed of him; he never knowed nothing wrong. 
And so Mr. Beard said, ‘You better let him alone, I suppose; the 
soldiers is down at the bridge.” They hadn’t known it; and when they — 
found the soldiers were at the bridge, he told me then, ‘* Well, old man, 
you may go back home; but if you go the road, you will be sure to be 
killed, for there is a hundred men stationed down here side of the road.” 
Well, I went through the woods, and went to my house. 

Q. Did these men say anything to you about voting?—A. Yes, sir; 
they asked me how do I vote, and I told them I vote the radical ticket; 
and I told them if they didn’t kill me I would vote any way they wanted 
me to vote. I had to get on my knees. Well, I never was so seared in 
my life; and every man had his gun cocked on me, and I standing close 
enough to hear them cock the guns, and I know a man is obliged to be 
scared that way; and I looked right at the guns. One of the men was 
going to shoot me anyhow, and the other man says, *‘ Hold on; don’t be 
too fast,” and knocked the gun up, and told him not to be too fast; to let 
him talk. ig, 

@. Well, do you know of any other instance of the kind or anything — 
like it; did you see anybody killed ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see anybody 
killed, but I was close enough to hear when there was a certain man 
killed. My wife’s brother was killed over there. I was near enough to : 
hear the guns. I reckon I was about a mile from the guns, but I was . 
close enough to hearevery gun. They shot him six times, and that was _ 
done on Thursday morning “about eight or pine o’clock. ib : 

Q. Was that after they had you?—A. O, yes, sir; that was afterward; | 
that was Thursday ; Tuesday evening they had me, and a Thursday — 
about eight or nine o’clock, as near as I can guess—I didn’t have no — 
walch—it was Thursday, between eight or nine o’clock, they shot him | 
six times. , 
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Q. In the morning ?—A. Yes, sir; in the morning. I heard every 
gun. I was close enough to hear every gun. 

@. What is his name?—A. Ed. W. Bush. And when they shot him 
they whooped and hollered just as much as they were at a corn-shucking 
or a big frolic. I was close enough to hear that. 

Q@. Did you see Bush after he was shot?—A. O, yes, sir; I went 
there. 

@. How many wounds did he have ?—-A. I suppose—he was shot in so 
many places, I didn’t particular count the plaves; but then he was shot 
six times, I know, for I heard the guns that shot him. 

@. He was killed right there ?—A. Right there in a little lane by a 
peach-tree. 

@. Did you see any difficulties after that ?—A. No, sir; no more than 
I see the mens hunting for the men that were in the woods. 

@. White men hunting for them ?—A. Yes, sir; they raided the road 
three times. : 

@. Were they after any particular persons, did they say 7—A. They 
said they wanted every damn radical that they could find ; that’s the 
way they gave it to me; particular, they said, leading men. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who made threats to you first?—A. Well, I didn’t know the men 
who captured me that evening when I seed them coming to my house. 
I didn’t know them at all; they were strange men to me. 

Q. Who at any other time made threats to you that you did know ?— 
A. Well, [ heard them taiking; they didn’t threaten to kill me. 

@. Well, to kill anybody 7—A. O, I heard them threaten they were 
going to have this election or kill every damned radical that there was. 

(). Who said that ?—A. William G. Dicks. 

@. Anybody else ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t hear anybody say that they 
Was going to killany man. Old Mr. Mathew Moore told me when I went 
over to Aiken—-you know I went to Aiken to give testimony in the 
court; and when I went back they said that I had better look sharp, 
because they were going to kill us all who had been to Aiken. They 

Said they hadn’t commenced; they were just going to commence now. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


__Q. That was since the election?—A. Yes, sir; since. I believe that’s 
about all I know anything about. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. O, yes, sir; I voted. 

_ Q. Where did you vote?—A. At Williston. I had to walk about six- 
teen or seventeen miles on Monday night in the rain to get to vote the 
right ticket. 
__ Q@. Were there any soldiers there?—A. They said there was some 
Soldiers stationed there ; but I didn’t see none. 

*Q. Any white men there ?—A. O, yes, sir; there was oceans of white 
_ men there. 
| "Q. Did they try to prevent you from voting ?—A. No, sir; they didu’t 
| that day at Williston; but they did in a heap of places, so I heard. I 
| a go to but one place to vote, sir. I voted my ticket, the radical 
' Ucket. 

Q. Do you know anything about wrecking a train down there on the 
‘railroad during the Ellenton riot ?—A. No, sir; I wa’n’t close to that. I 
| don’t know anything about that; I wasn’t living close to there. I sup- 
pose I must be living about fourteen miles from Ellenton, I reckon. 


} 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was your brother-in-law killed for ?—A. Well, I don’t know, 
sir. 

Q. Was he a republican?—A. Yes, sir. They took him out of the 
house and just marched him out and killed him; so they told me. I 
heard the guns, but I wa’n’t there when they took him out of his house 
and killed him. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What did they charge him with 7—A. Inever heard what they said 
they killed him for, only but just he was the right man; he was a radi- 
cal. 

Q. Just killed him because he was a radical ?—A. In fact I never did 
know him to do anything otherwise—nothing wrong, you know. 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime?—A. No, sir. 

(. Was any charge ever made against you?—A. No, sir; there wa’n’t 
no charge made against me, more than what my ticket I voted for. 

Q. Did they ever have you up in the court for anything ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Never have been in court ?—A. No, sir; I haven’t been in any law 
with anybody. 


MRS. LUCINDA CAMPBELL—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 19, 1876, 
Mrs. LUCINDA CAMPBELL (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Where do you live, Mrs. Campbell?—A. In Aiken County. 
Q. At what place?—A. Well, when I was staying there I was staying 
at Katie Bush’s. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is that near Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir; it is about a mile from 
Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. What was your husband’s name ?—A. Henry Campbell. 

(. He is not alive now, is he?—A. O, no, sir; he couldn’t live. 

Q. Was he shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you may tell us about that; just go on and tell the story. 
When was he shot?—A. He got shot on a Sunday. 

(. Last September?—A. Yes, sir; he was the second man that got 
shot. He got shot on a Sunday morning at eight o’clock. 

(. How far from home was he when he got shot ?—A. He was aban 
a mile, and he went on down to Dick’s place; he didn’t come home 
that night. They went to a shooting-match down there on Saturday, 
and he didn’t come home, and I got scared in my mind, and I made up 
my mind to go to Dick’s place to learn if I could hear anything from 
him ; ; that was Sunday I went. And when I went down there to Henny 
Bush’s I asked her did she hear anything of Henry Campbell. She sad 
“ Yes.” I said, “ Whereabouts is he?” She said, “I heard he’s dead.” 
I told her, ‘O, no! my husband wa’n’t dead.” She said, ** Yes, he i 
Calvin Williams has just now been running by, running to the swamp, 
and he told me that Henry Campbell was dead in a ditch; they left him 
in a ditch.” And I went back home where [ had stopped at, and when : 
I got back there I asked Paul Powers [or Powell] where was Henry 
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Campbell. He said he didn’t know, by God, nothing about Henry 
Campbell. I says, “But you ought to know something about him.” 
Then he made answer, ‘‘ Yes; I heard that Henry Campbell was shot ;” 
and, said he, * You better go and see about him.” 

Q. Was this a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; Paul Powers, [or Powell.] 
I said, ‘“* Mr. Powers, how can a poor weak vessel like me—how can | 
go and see to my husband when you are drawing up a big riot with 
your double-barrel guns, and your single-barrel guns, and your seven- 
teen-shooters, and I don’t know what all you got. It is enough to scare 
any poor woman; if my husband was dead I couldn't go and see to him, 
because I would be scared to death ;” and then he immediately an- 
swered I had better go and see to him; and I reckon about 9 o’clock 
that night I got to him, and when I got to him he just yot through 
bleeding, and some of the men had tied his arm up. They had shot 
him in the right arm. He threw up his right hand when they went to 
shoot him, and his hand cotched the whole load ; they shot him in the 
breast twice—glancing shot—and then I staid there at Rouse’s Bridge 
a whole week, and then on Saturday I went to Mr. Solomon Burns’ and 
I started after the doctor, and they told me that the doctor started to 
my husband ; but these white folks who was keeping the road wouldn’t 
let him go, and told the doctor if he was to go they would kill him. 
After I heard that I knew it was no use to goto the doctor, and I 
wheeled around then, and Mr. Solomon made answer to me, ‘“ Lucinda, 
can’t you get nobody to bring your husband away?” I says, “ No, sir.” 
He says, “If Miller will take my horse and jolty-wagon and go after 
him he can go. I will send after him;” and Mr. Miller says he would 
go, and he took the horse and wagon, and I got into the jolty-wagon 
and went down to Rouse’s Bridge and got him and carried him bome 
Saturday evening, and he staid there two weeks and a half before he 
died—living—— 

Q. Did you have any doctor for him ?—A. Yes, sir; I went after the 
doctor again and brought him to him, and the doctor came to him on 
Saturday morning. 

Q. That was a week after he was shot ?—A. Yes, sir; and the doctor 
told him he couldn’t do any good for him then, because the shot had 
been in him too Jong, and his arm had swollen so he couldn’t get to the 
ball; and the doctor told him when this swelling would get down he 
would come back, and if he got any worser I should send for him, and 
he would come. 

He seemed to get better one week, and next Sunday following I run 
off and hunted some chicken for him to eat. He eaten meat, and it was 
agin him; and I bought a nice chicken for him and made some soup for 
him, and gave it to him, and I suppose that night he bathed his arm in 
some warm water, and I told him not to bathe it in water; and he 
Says, ‘ Yes,” and he bathed it in some warm water, about milk-warm ; 
and I reckon everybody had gone to bed on the place, there wa’n’t 
a soul on the place awake but him and me, and I bathed his arm 
im warm water and washed it nice and bound it up again, and he laid 
down. The time he laid down, he says, ‘ Lu, there’s something here ; 
my arm is bleeding, there’s something the matter,” and I went, and I 
reckon there was a water-bucket of blood had done run out of him. 
And then I hollered for Calvin Williams to come and help me, and he 
took so long to come I didn’t know what to do, and I kept pouring 
cold water on his arm, and I seed it would dono good; and Calvin 
Williams, when he come took a towel and he bound his arm right tight, 
and he bled from this time until he died, Thursday night. 
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Q. Bled to death ?—A. Yes, sir; he just bled to death. I went to 
Ellenton, started after the doctor, and I seed the doctor, and the doctor 
told me that he would be up there just as soon as he could go home and 
see his child. Well, I depended upon the doctor, and I started back 
home, and met these marshals there at Solomon Burns’, and I whirled 
round then and went back to Ellenton with these marshals to go to get 
some camphor and lime-soda, and I went to Ellenton, but there was no 
lime-soda there, but there was plenty of camphor there, and I got a bot- 
tle and went back home by myself, and that evening I went off again. 
And so the whole time he was dying, I was all the time traveling to 
keep him up; and before he died I got some wine, cherry-brandy 
wine. 


| 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. When your husband expected to die, what did he tell you in re- 
gard to why he was shot or about who shot him ?—A. He told me that. 
I asked him when he was dying on his sick-bed who shot him, and he 
told me Whitmore Stallings shot him. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why that man shot your husband ?— 
A. No, sir; my husband told me that he started home, and in the time 
he started home, that these white folks told him that they all was for 
peace, that they was not for no harm at all, and I suppose when he got 
most to the gate to come through they halted him and took his gun 
away from him and knocked him in the head with it and made him run, 
and told him if he didn’t run, by God, he would run his horse over him, 
I suppose he run until he got to the gate, and when he got to the gate 
he opened the gate and looked back behind them, and as helooked he saw 
Whitmore Stallings standing by the gate. They said, “ Let’s go away 
from here; there comes a parcel of God damned son of bitches after us,” 
and that was this colored man coming through the swamp going home. 
Whitmore Stallings wouldn’t leave, but allthe restrun off. He ques- 
tioned my husband and asked him where he was living, and he said he 
was living to Katie Bush’s, and he said, “* O, yes; by God, you was the 
one that was going to sneak over to these head. mens ;” and I don’t know 
what all he did say. 

Q. Your husband told you this?--A. Yes, sir. He made answer to 
Whitmore, and, says he, ‘* What do you want to kill me for? I has not 
done nothing to you nor none of the rest of them ;” and he says, ‘' Please 
don’t shoot me,” and he said he was going to shoot; and by the time 
he jumped over the steps Whitmore Stallings shot him with a double- 
barrel gun, and both barrels went off at once; and he run and laid 
down in a little ditch—laid there all day; laid there and drunk his own 
blood. He told me that out of his own mouth; and William and Cal- 
vin they went to go to him, and they said these white people was standing 
right there, and they come around there to hunt for my husband to kill 
him again—to kill him dead sure enough. Calvin he jumped over some. 
briars and laid down there with his gun until they went past, and went 
on up the ditch and didn’t see nothing of Henry; and they went on up 
the big road, and so Henry he went over to Cornelius Wethersby’s an 
staid there until Sunday. f 

Q. Where have you been since that time?—A. I have been to my 
mother’s, to Dr. Foreman’s, until I come to Aiken. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 


Q. Is that near by there?—A. Near to Rouse’s Bridge? 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir; four miles from Rouse’s. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 
@. Have you any children ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 
@. How old are you?—-A. Nineteen. 
(. How old was your husband when he died ?—A. I don’t know ex- 
actly how old he was, because I didn’t question him how old he was. 


MRS. MATILDA MARSHALL—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 19, 1876. 
Mrs. MATILDA MARSHALL Sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. How old are you?—-Answer. Twenty-two years old. 

@. Where do you live?--A. Down at Ellenton Station. 

@. Are you a married woman ?—A, Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you live last September ?—A. To Mr. Levi Dunbar’s. 

@. Where does he live?—A. He lives very near Eilenton Station ; 
not very far from it. 

Q. Did you know Simon Coker ?—A. Yes, sir; well acquainted with 
him. 

(. Was he a colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what his business was, whether he was a preacher 
or teacher ?—A. No, sir; I do not know what his business were. 

@. How long had you known him?—A. I knowed him for the last 
three years. 

@. Where did he live?—A. He lived near, down there at Robbins 
Station. 

@. Did you see Simon Coker at the time he was killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, you may tell what you saw at that time.—A. I was 
there on Tuesday at Ellenton when they went down to Robbins Station 
on a train after him, and they brought him up there to Ellenton. 

Q. Who went down on the train; do you know any of the men that 
went ?—A. I knowed two that went down on the train after him, and 
they was Gus Bush and Gus McDaniel. 

@. White men?—A. Yes, sir. I do not know the other ones. 

@. How many went down?—A. As I looked back, there looked like 
there was about twenty of them to me. 

' Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them. 

@. With what weapons?—A. They all had revolvers. 

@. Did you hear what they were going down for before they started ?— 
A. No, sir; I did not know where they were going until they came back. 

Q. How long before they came back ?—A. They were not gone more 
than half an hour. 

Q. Whom did they bring back with them ?—A. They brought back 
Ployd and Simon Coker ; they were the ones they brought. 

Q. What did they do after Coker was brought back 1A, Well, when 
they brought him back and taken him off the train, they carried him 
right across over the field out of the big road, and Mr. Butler he walked 
up and shot him, and he fell; and after Mr. Butler shot him the three 
men shot, and then all wheeled off and walked off from Tes 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. What Butler was that ?—A. The one-armed Mr. Butler. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Do you know his first name ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Where does that Mr. Butler live ?—A. I do not know where he 
lives at. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). Did you know the man?—-A. Yes, sir; I had seen him several 
times before then, but I do not know where he lives. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know any of the other men that shot him ?—A. No, sir; 
I did not know none of the rest. 

Q. About how many shot at him ?—A. There was about ten shot at 
him. 

Q. Did they kill him instantly ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He died right off?—A. Yes; right dead. 

@. How far was Coker from the station when they shot him ?—A. 
Well, he was about twenty yards from the station when they shot him. 

Q. How far were you from Coker when he was shot ?—A. About the 
same distance from him. 

Q. Were there other persons there besides yourself ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many ?—A. There were four with myself. 

Q. Who were they ?—A. My mother was one, and my brother, and 
my other sister. 

Q. Did you hear these men that shot Coker say anything about him ?— 
A. No, sir; I never heard them say a word. 

Q. Where did they go after they shot him ?—A. They came back to 
Mr. Barnum’s store; and after they came back to Mr. Barnum’s store 
they all got on their horses, and some went down the road and some 
went up. 

Q. How long did you stay at Ellenton after that?—A. I staid there 
until that night, and then I went over to Mrs. Mcllhenney’s place, and 
staid that night; staid where my sister was. 

Q. What was dove with Mr. Coker after he was killed ?—A. The 
taken him up in Mr. Newman’s wagon and carried him home. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who did that, the white people?7—A. No, sir; there was two col- 
ored men there. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How far did he live from where they killed him ?—A. He lived 
down at Robbins Station; and they took him down to Robbins Station 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. Do you know what they killed him for? Did they say anything 
about it?—A. No, sir; I do not know what they killed him for. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did you see any other killing or whipping of colored men ?7—A. 
No, sir; I never seen none only that. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Do you know what they killed him for ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did they charge him with any offense ?—A. No, sir. Ido not 
know what they killed him for; I only seed they killed him. 
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MRS. NANCY BUSH—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876: 
Mrs. NANCY Buss (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do ycu live ?—Answer. I live in Barnwell County. 
). Near what place or town ?—A. George Bryant’s. 

. How old are you ?—A. I am twenty-three years old. 

. Was your husband killed last September ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What was his first name ?—A. Ed. W. Bush. 

. Where was he killed ?—A. He was killed at Alonzo Ashley’s—the 
place called the Croley place. 

. Do you remember about the time he was killed 7—A. Yes, sir. 

. When was it?—A. On a Thursday morning, after breakiast. 

@. Do you know what day of the month it was ?—A. No, sir; 1 dow’t 
know what day of the month it was. 

(). Where were you when he was killed ?—A. I was there. 

Q. Now, tell us about his being killed, how it was done, and who did 
it, if you know.—A. Well, when he first came up two men came up and 
followed him into the house. 

@. Into your house ?—A. No, sir; it was not at my house. 

@. What house were they at ?—A. At Alonzo Ashley’s place, at Dick 
Thompson’s house, I left my house and went over there because I was 
skeered to stay home. 

@. Was your husband with you there?—A. He came after me that 
morning to go home, but bejore he got off the men came up and took 
him out of the house and killed him. 
~ Q. How many came and took him out ?—A. Four came up. 

@. Did yoa know any of them ?7—A. I know’d Alonzo Ashley. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were they all white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Were they armed? Did they have guns or pistols 7—A. Yes, sir: 
I bet you they did have guns. 

@. Where did they take him when they killed him ?—A. They took 
him and carried him as far from the house as into that other room there, 
jindicating,| and killed him right in the road and left him. 

@. Were you there looking at them ?—A. I was standing in the yard. 

Q. How many of these men shot him 7—A. They shot him six times. 

Q. Did they say anything to him when they came and got him ?—A. 
They was talking to him down there in the lane. I couldn’t understand 
what they said to him. 

q @. They killed him instantly, did they ?7—A. Yes, sir; they killed 

im. 

@. They went off and left him lying in the road?—A. Yes, sir; they 
left him right in the road. 

‘Q. How far did Ashley live from there?—A. You know he’s got two 
plentations, one called the Croley place, where he rents out, and one 
over there where he lives, about two miles from there. 

@. Do you know any reason why they killed your husband ?—A. 
They said he was a strong republican; said they were going to kill all 
of the damned republican niggers out. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who said that ?—A. Alonzo Ashley. I heard him say so for one, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. And you saw this Alonzo Ashley shoot your husband ?—A. He 
didn’t shoot him, but he was one of the men that was there. 

(. You say you didn’t know any of the other men that were there 
except Ashley 7?—A. No, sir. 

(). Were they young or old men, did you notice?—A. I didn’t know 
exactly whether they were young or old, I was so skeered, but I know’d 
Alonzo Ashley, though. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. How many white men were there?—A. The road was full. I 
couldn’t tell you how many there were. 

Q. But only four came to get him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they all armed ?—A. Every one had guns. They who didn’t 
have a gun had a pistol. 


MRS. PSYCHE BUSH—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 
Mrs. PSYCHE BusH# (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I don’t know where I live— 
in Barnwell District. 

q. What was your husband’s name?—A. He was named Abram 
Hammonds. 

Q. Was he killed last fall?—A. He was killed. He went out to get a 
little light-wood, and he carried his basket to put it in; and you know 
he was an old man, and I told him, ‘* You better stay in the house, for. 
if you have to be killed, be killed in the house.” He says, *‘ Well, they 
won’t trouble me. They seen that my time is out, and they won’t 
trouble me.” I says, ‘‘ The way these people is doing they will kill any- 
body.” He says, ‘“* No; they won’t kill me.” I says, “ They will kill} 
any of us;” and after he went out I saw the white men come. I had a 
child about so high, [indicating about three feet.]| I said, ‘* Don’t you 
holler.” I told the child not to holler, but it must run after me. I 
couldn’t carry it; it must run and follow me and see where I went, and 
we went in the cotton-patch and hid. P 

Q. Where were these white men that you saw at that time?—A. 
They was all there in Jim Miles’s yard. It was just as full as the yard — 
could hold, and he was there too. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them had guns and 
swords. 

Q. About how many of them were there?—A. I reckon two hundred 
there, or more. 

@. Where was your husband when he was killed ?—A. He was right = 
at my house, pretty well. He just went out a little piece from the house, — 
toward the big road. The road ran right aiong there. He was cutting © 
a little light-wood off of a stump, and they killed him, and they took ~ 
and jammed him up in the gully, a water-place, where the rain washed. 

@. How many times was he shot ?—A. He was shot three times. 
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-Q. How soon after he was killed before you went back to him ?—A. 
I didn’t go back until next morning, and then I was skeered to go back, 
and the people was scared to go to him. He laid there from ‘Tuesday 
evening, sundown, until Saturday, sunsot about an hour high, betore 
anybody would go to him. When they came they just dug a little hole, 
and put him in the ground right there, and the dogs and things kept 
grabbing at him, and at last I had to get the children to go and make ~ 
apen around him. They didn’t half put him away. They were skeered. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who buried him; the white people?—A. No, sir; the colored 
people. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. They were scared, and didn't attempt to dig a grave?—A. No, 
sir; they just dug a little hole, and put him in. 

Q. How old was your husband?—A. He was an old man, near one 
hundred years old. He was getting so he wasn’t good for much; but 
he was all my dependence. He know’d everything pretty well, and the 
white people there on the place wanted him because he know’d so much, 
and had staid with them three years. 

@. Staid with whom ?—A. Mr. Hammond. Well, then they wouldn’t 
pay him, and at last he come away. They ran him off, sorter, and he 
come away, and they asked him wouldn’t he come back, and they kept 
at him. ‘They says, ‘ You is so old you ain’t any service anyhow; but 
if you will yuit your wife and come to me, I will keep you all your life- 
time.” He says, ‘‘ No, sir; I don’t quit my wife. You don’t quit your 
own, and | don’t quit my wife.” They put a paper up on the tree if 
anybody went to keep him not to take him in. 

@. He was Hammond’s slave before the war, was he?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q@. What Hammond was that?—A. Paul Hammond. . We went out 
and they wouldn’t let anybody take him in, and they tried to get me to 
quit him. They said anybody would take me if I would quit him, and 
I said, ** Do you mean quit my husband ?” and they said, *‘ Yes, if you 
won’t quit your husband you will have nowhere to stay but the big 
road.” But at last Levi Chevis took him in. 

@. On whose place did your husband live when he was killed 7—A. He 


_ Was on Levi’s place. He was renting it from Jacob Foreman. 


| 


| 
| 


a 


(. Do you know of any reason why the white people killed your hus- 
band ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know of any reason that made them do it. 

Q. Did your husband have ‘any arms—any guns?—A. No, sir; he 
never had any arms. He wasn’table to. They killed him—now I must 
tell you the truth about it. He went to Hammond’s in the morning, 
and he told the young people—he says, “You ought to stand up. See 
how these ’ere people are killing all our race.” He says, ‘‘ You ought to 
Stand up about it and help ;” he says, “If I was able to do it, I would 
_ do my share;” he Says, ‘I ain’t able; Lam done.” Then he went back 
“Kitted like this morning; he went back home and in the evening they 

ied him. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Before they shot him did they ask him any questions ?—A. I don’t 
how. I wasn’t there. 
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MRS. ADELINE WILLIAMS—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, 8S. C., December 19, 1876. 
Mrs. ADELINE WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Barnwell County, at the 
Red Oak Grove. 

Q. How old are you?-—A. About 27 years old. 

Q. Are you a married woman ?—-A. No, sir; I have been nie 
My busband is dead. 

Q. Do you know Frank Williams ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. Did you ever hear him read what is called the dead-list?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Who is this Frank Williams; a white man?—A. Joe Williams’s 
son; a white man. 

Q. A democrat, is he ?—A. Yes, sir; a democrat. 

Q. Where does he live?—A. He lives on the Steel Creek road near 
the Port Royal road. 

Q. Now tell us about reading that list —A. Frank Williams came on 
the place where I live, and when he came there he asked for the colored 
men. that staid on the place, and he said, ‘* Where are they ?” and called 
names; and we told them that the men wasn’t at home; we didn’t 
- know whether they was. He says, ‘‘There was three of them that had 
been in the fight.” We said, * No, sir; they couldn’t have been in no 
fight; they haven’t left home.” He said, ‘‘ Yes; there were three went 
from this settlement, and were in the fight. ? 

Q What fight did he refer to?—A. They fought three days and 
nights with Butler. He told us women so. They wasn’t nobody on 
the place but women. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is, this Williams did ?—A. Frank Williams told us that when 
he came after these men. We told him that the men wasn’t to home, 
and we didn’t know where they was, and he says, ‘‘ Well, I have got a 
list here in my pocket of them that was in the fight;” and they read the 
list and called the men’s name that was to be killed. I says to him, 
‘¢Mr. Williams, it is no use trying to kill out. all of the black people. 
They ain’t been nowheres from home.” He says, ‘*We have got the 
list ;” and he read the list, and called the men by name, and asked for 
the men. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What names did he give?—A. Peter Fedrick—my uncle; Isaac 
Fedrick, Dick Royal, Adam Royal, Louis Door, and Scipio Roundtree— 
that’s my father-in-law—and they all was in the swamp when they called 
for them men. Louis Jackson, Israel Price; that was all. 

(. Where were the men at that time goal They was in the swamp. 

@. Why had they left home ?—A. Well, they said they were going ‘ 
kill every ’publican man. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Who said that ?—A. That is what Frank Williams said—that they 
was going to kill every publican man; that they were going to have this 
vote or kill the last damned nigger there was; and they said Pete 

Fedrick was the leader of the ’publican party in the settlement. Tha 


i 
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to tote victuals—we women had to tote victuals in the swamp, and to 
deny where there was. 

QQ. How long was it after that before the men came home ?—A. They 
came home in three days. They went to Barnwell, to General Hagood, 
and got leave from him to stop, and let the colored people come home and 
gather the crop, and they all came home. They staid in the swamp 
three days and two nights, and we were toting victuals to them. 

q. Is this General Hagood a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; a white man; 
stays in Barnwell, and they call him General Hagood. 

. Was that the only trouble you saw down there; did you see any 
fighting or whipping?—A. I never seed no fighting; I just seed them. | 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Men coming to hunt these men?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How many men were there ?—A. I seed fifteen in the big road 
making for the Hamilton place, where I was staying, but none of them 
I didn’t know. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. You knew Frank Williams?—A. I knew Frank Williams that come 
on the place. 

@. How tar from there did he live?—A. He lived about six miles from 
the further place; but he had a crop on the same place that we were, 
but he sold his crop and went to Joseph Ashley’s. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Was he with these other fifteen men?—A. No, sir; he wasn’t with 

them. , He came there by himself, with two pistols girt around him. I 
seed them with my own eyes. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Were the men you saw in the road armed ?—A. They was armed. 


Q. What arms did they have ?—A. Had guns. 
Q. They were on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir; on horseback. 


PROF. RICHARD T. GREENER—THE CAMPAIGN. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 


Professor RICHARD T. GREENER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside in Columbia. 
___Q. How long have you resided here?—A. I have been here about 
_ three years and a half. ) 
| Q. Whatis your occupation ?—A. I am a professor in the University 

of South Carolina. 
___ @. How long have you been a professor in the university ?—A. I was 
called from Washington to a professorship here three years and a half 

0. 

__ Q. Where did you reside before you came to Columbia ?—A. I lived 
in Boston. I graduated from Harvard University in ’70, and taught in 
Philadelphia for two years at the Institute for Colored Youth, formerly 
taught by Mr. Bassett. I had charge of the Sumner High-School in 
Washington, and afterward was in the office of the attorney for the 
_ District, Mr. Cook; from there I came here. 


eee 
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Q. Did you take any part in the political campaign in ’76 in this 
State ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now you may go on and state what part you took in it, and, een- 
erally, what-was done during that campaign.—A. I was inv ited by the 
executive committee to be one of the speakers. 

@. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; I was asked if I would take 
part in the canvass in the third congressional district, which was sup- 
posed to be one of the worst. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Where is that ?—A. It comprises the counties of Richland, New- 
berry, Laurens, Lexington, Anderson, Abbeville, Pickens, and Oconee; 
I believe that is all. I don’t remember the exact number. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who was the republican candidate for the House of Representa- 
tives in that district ?—A. Mr. L. Cass Carpenter. 

Q. Who was the democratic candidate ?—A. Mr. D. Wyatt Aiken. 

Q. Well, you may go on and state.—A. I think it was Monday, the 
16th of October, that we started out. | 

Q. Who was in company with you?—A. Mr. Carpenter, Gen. W. N, 
Taft, now senator, from Charleston, Gen. J. B. Dennis, Mr. Thomp- 
son, ‘editor of the Union Herald, Col. J. P. Lowe, and Mr. George P. 
Kirkland. 

Q. You may state whether announcements for public meetings were 
made before you started.—A. Yes, sir; they had been sent in advance 
by the executive committee. A meeting was appointed for Newberry 
on Monday, and we went there. When we arrived we found, I should 
think, about two or three thousand colored people had assembled. They 
came to the depot and escorted us down to the room of one of the local 
committee, and we found, I should think, from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand, at least, of what are called ‘vred-shirts” had assembled, 
They were ealloping up and down the town. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were they armed ?—A. Well, yes, sir. I saw several with pis 
tols, but I wouldn’t say they were generally armed. Colonel Lips: 
comb was in command of them, I have since learned. We went to the 
rooms of the local committee, and they appeared very much frightened 
at the prospect. They were afraid there would be a collision there, 
The senator and two or three of the colored men who were leading re? 
publicans were the committee. We delayed some time in getting ready 
for the meeting, and during that time the red-shirts had taken complet 
possession of the square in front of the court-house. The steps ‘aa 
very high; they were unusually high. i} 


By Mr. CAMERON: ‘f 


Q. What steps do you refer to?—A. The steps leading up to th 
court-house, the place where we were to speak at, and as I went to tak 
my place upon the platform, I couldn’t get up the ’steps on account of the 
horses and horsemen. I asked Colonel Lipscomb to move ‘his men 0 
one side to let us come forward ; but he told me he couldn’t move then 
‘Finally, I managed to get up through to the steps, which were crowdes 
with colored people, and on to the platform up above, where quite | 
number of colored people had assembled. After considerable preli 
nary preparations we found that in speaking we would only be addressin 
the democratic clubs, the mounted clubs. Colonel Pope, I think it was, 
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ealled Lawyer -Pope—I don’t know that he is a colonel, I know him by 
sight—remonstrated with him, and said that they ought to crowd back, 
as they were on horseback, and let the colored people come directly in 
front, so that they could hear. The colored people were crowded to the 
extreme right of the building, and he said he would go down and try to 
have the cavalry moved back; but Colonel Lipscomb understood that 
we were not going to have a joint discussion. In fact, we had been ex- 
pressly told not to have a joint discussion. We found it was provoca- 
tive of trouble, and that we were liable to be insulted when we said any- 
thing disagreeable to the democrats, although the republicans generally 
listened respectfully to the democratic speakers. It was too one-sided, 
and we didn’t care to be getting into any trouble, and preferred to have 
just a republican meeting. They were very much incensed at us, and 
called it an instance of bad faith, &c. Finally, Colonel Lipscomb abso- 
lutely refused to order back the white people and let the colored people 
come in front, and we started our meeting at the side, addressing the 
colored people that were there. Mr. Taft spoke first, and spoke about 
half an hour amid constant interruptions. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


_ Q. From whom did these interruptions come?—A. From the mounted 
men. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Was the nature of these interruptions general ?—A. Well, sir, 
.they cursed us—called us *“ Damned radical liars,” and every other 
epithet of abuse, and interrupted us generally. Colonel Aiken, himself, 
interrupted me. He stood directly in front of me. At first he was on 
foot. A colored man came up to bim and asked him to get upon a 
horse, and he got up on the horse and sat staring at me. Some one 
asked me in the crowd, “What about Joe Crews?” [ said, “ Well, if 
the gentleman wishes to know what I think about Joe Crews, I believe 
he was murdered by democratic bullets.” He was murdered two years 
ago. That incensed them very much. Colonel Lipscomb and D. Wyatt 
Aiken both reared up on their horses and shook their fists at me, and 
told me that I was a liar, and was telling what was false, and that I knew 
the matter was still in court; which I didn’t know. I spoke, I should 
think, about half an hour, amid these interruptions, until finally Mr. 
Aiken became so insolent in his way of asking me questions that I 
‘Raturally resented it. He told me, in a very imperious tone, to answer 
his question, and shook his finger at me, and, under the impulse of the 
moment, I shook my finger at him, and told him I would answer bis 
question when I got ready, and that I was there to address a republican 
‘Ineeting, and [ had answered two or three questions, and didn’t propose 
)to be catechised by him any more. Upon that he sat down quietly and 
didn’t interrupt me again. The colored people were evidently very 
“Anxious to hear us. After I had got through speaking, and was stand- 
Ing on the platform, or the place from which we spoke, Mr. Carpenter 
began to speak. There was such a crowd between him and me that 
Tcouldn’t hear exactly what he said. I only know he was interrupted 
\ a much that he couldn’t goon. During that time, a man from Abbe- 
‘Ville County (I don’t know what his name is, but he is the one who 
‘afterward, on election-day, put a rope round the sheriff of-the-county’s 
neck; I can find out what his name is) marched up on this platform 
with about a dozen men in red shirts and sort of sticks in their hands. 
\T was rather indignant at that, and called to him and asked him what 
be: wanted up there; and it looked as though there was going to bea 
1 
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fight fora few moments, but some of the colored men who knew him 
c..me up to him and spoke to him, and he said he would stay there as 
long as he pleased, that he was helping to protect me as much as any 
one. I told him that I didn’t need his protection; I thought I could pro- 
tect myself. 

By that time most of the party that was there with me had gone, 
and I found myself suddenly entirely surrounded by these men, and 
one or two men were coming up to me and telling me that I had lied, 
and that my statements were radical lies; and Mr. Pope’s brother came 
up and said that be thought I was too intelligent a man to come there 
and try to delude the people in that way. I told him that I spoke 
simply what I honestly believed, and my honest convictions, and I had 
been used to express them in other places. One or two men came up 
in rather a threatening attitude, and crowded round me, and one of the 
university students who was there advised me to go back to the room 
as quickly as possible; and I, not knowing but I might be in some dan- 
ger, got down the steps quietly. Colonel Lipscomb shook his fist at 
me as I went away. I had to crowd by his horse in getting out. He 
told me that we had broken faith with them; and I asked him, “ For 
what reason, sir?” Said he, ‘* Why, you promised to have a joint dis- 
cussion here.” I said, ‘I didn’t promise to have a joint discussion, 
Colonel Lipscomb; but, so far as [am concerned, I have always been 
ready to have a joint discussion. I should have preferred it, but I am 
acting under orders of the executive committee, and I have no authority 
to have a joint discussion when they have made a decision not to have 
it;” and upon that I went away. I went over to the rooms of the 
republicans, and staid during the afternoon. Most of the party came 
down to Columbia and staid there over night. They had their meet- 
ing afterward. | 

@. The democrats ?—A. The democrats had a meeting, and it was 
addressed by Mr. Aiken and others. I didn’t try to go out, but from 
the window where I sat I could see their men riding up and down dur- 
ing the time, and there were two or three rows on the street. I saw one 
man knocked down by one of his own party. They were drunk and 
quarreling. I didn’t see any colored people injured, though they were 
around there. We were to have a meeting again in the evening, but 
concluded not to have it. 

@. Where was the next meeting held ?—A. The next day we took 
the train 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know whether there was an engagement for joint discus- 
sion there ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know positively, but I can state this, 
that at that time there was another negotiation between the two com- 
mittees—between Colonel Haskell and General Elliott, of the demo-— 
cratic and republican committees—to have a joint discussion, but it had 
either not been definitely announced or had not yet fallen through. 

(). But might not that have caused the democrats to think there was : 
a breach of faith ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

(. The colored people went about there and did as they would ; they 
were unmolested ?7—A. Yes, sir; they were not actually harmed ; they 
were kept from going up to the place of speaking, as they would have | 
done if they had had an opportunity. 

Q. The whole of it is this, that it was a boisterous, disorderly meet: 
ing at the hustings ?—A. Yes, sir. ! 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may go on.—A. We went on from Newberry to Abbeville. 
After we got on the train, at the ditferent stations men would come into 
the cars and seemed to be rather anxious to see Mr. Carpenter, who 
seemed to be the especial object of their wrath. 

@. Who is Mr. Carpenter ?—A. He is the internal-revenue collector 
for South Carolina; he was the republican candidate for the House of 
Representatives. 

(). Was he an ex-judge ?—A. No, sir; there is a Carpenter who is a 
judge, but itis not he. Mr. L. C. Carpenter was a member of the last 
Congress. I don’t know the particular stations ; in fact, it was the first 
time I had ever been on that road; but at different stations men came 
in with pistols. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. I remember one man, a lame man, 
came in with—at least, I saw three pistols, two in his bosom and one in 
his belt. He came and sat directly on the seat where I was. I was 
sitting by the side of Mr. Carpenter, on the opposite side, and looked 
him right in the eye. They would come through and want to know 
“where Chlory was.” That was the nickname they gave to Mr. Car- 
penter. They had come in the cars, they said, * to look at Chlory,” 
and made remarks upon his red hair, and what kind of a looking man 
he was. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did they mean by calling him Chlory ?7—A. It was alleged 
that he had been robbed by means of chloroform on one occasion, and 
the local paper had made a joke on it, and nicknamed him, and it 
seemed to have traveled along the road. 

Q. It suggested that he hadn’t been robbed, but pretended to be ?— 
A. Yes, sir; that was the idea. We met with these interruptions, so 
that it began to be a little serious as we went along. When we reached 
Hodge’s Station we were to change cars there for Abbeville. The train 
that we left went on straight to Greenville. Itis the same station where 
Randolph was killed in 1868. He was a colored State senator at that 
time. 

By this time there had been considerable excitement, and the entire 
car, after Mr. Carpenter got in, was taken possession of by these men. 
They were crowding through so that on two or three occasions when [ 
attempted to go through the car I couldn’t. They were making fun of 
him and abusing him rather profusely. I don’t know that any personal 
violence was offered ; I couldn’t see any; in fact, I couldn’t get inside, but 
l could hear the noise. One young man was very much interested in 
me and wanted to know who I was. He came up to me and asked me 
my name. I told him that I wasn’t a distinguished person, and that it 
wouldn’t do him any good to know me. Tinally, he took it rather good- 
humoredly after he found I did the same, and offered me a cigar, and 
we stood outside and smoked. After the train started, we had very little 
trouble. There were some ladies in the car, quite a number of ladies 
and gentlemen, going up to Abbeville. There was no disturbances after 
we left the station, but for about half or three-quarters of an hour at 
the station it was about as near pandemonium—as near, at least, as I 
have seen. 

At Abbeville we made arrangements for speaking, and decided, in 
order to avoid trouble, to have our meeting at the fair-grounds of the 
colored people. On the night before, and on the morning that the meet- 
ing was to be held, rifle-clubs had been coming in from different coun- 
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ties so that I suppose by ten or eleven o’clock there were nearly two 
thousand of them assembled in the streets of Abbeville. The people 
there were very much frightened, because at the last meeting which was 
held there when Governor Chamberlain spoke there was considerable 
violence, and I understand they were much frightened indeed. How- 
ever, we went off to the fair-ground of the colored people, which is about 
a mile out of town, I should think, and had our meeting there. All of 
our speakers spoke, and we had a very pleasant meeting, without inter- 
ruption; and the democrats had their meeting in the town. Here, as 
before, they told us that they had expected to have a joint discussion, 
and were rather disappointed. The editor of the paper, who was on the 
platform when I spoke ; 

(). What paper?—A. I think of the Medium. 

(. A democratic paper ?—A. Yes, sir; I think his name is Hemphill. 
He came up to me afterward and told me that he was very much pleased 
with my speech, and wanted to know if I would accept an invitation to 
go and speak to the democrats that evening. In my speech I had 
stated that as far as a joint discussion was concerned I was in favor of | 
it, and that I should be very glad to take part in it. I took particular 
pains to say this, because I thought it was a good way to prevent any 
possible trouble. I agreed to do so, but some of the friends thought 
that I had better not go there in the evening; becanse the leaders 
might treat me pleasantly enough, but some of the rough fellows might 
do me some injury; and so I didn’t speak at that meeting. 

From there we went over to Anderson. We didn’t try to go back to 
Hodges Station the way we came, because we would be oblige.t to 
spend at least two hours at Hodges Station waiting for the train to 
connect up, and having had one experience coming up we concluded we 
had rather ride thirty-two miles across the country to Anderson. We 
got a conveyance and started about eleven o’clock in the morning. It 
rained a greater part of the way, so that we were in the rain and our 
party got separated. We were in two vehicles, and we reached Ander- 
son a little before the other party, about half past six o’clock in the 
evening. 

The first thing we heard when we were within a mile of Anderson was 
the cry we had heard quite frequently all along; a sort of halloo of the 
democrats evidently coming in on the trains, and some riding in from 
the country, to be ready for the meeting the next morning. 

We arrived there that night and put up at the houses of our friends, 
and the next morning we went down to hotel to make arrangements for 
the meeting. We expected to get the court-house, but we found that we 
couldn’t get thatunless we agreed to havea joint discussion, and we found 
thatthere were many of the democrats, mounted cavalry or mounted clubs, 
coming in, as they did from different precincts. We were afraid there 
would be some trouble, and so we concluded we would go off to the 
Greeley Institute, as it is called, a colored school, and have our meeting 
there. Accordingly we went offand we had a meeting, and a very sue- 
cessful one. The colored people were there, and a great many of the 
democrats came. Two or three of the democrat leaders came there on 
purpose, and sat there in the street on horseback in front of our meet- 
ing, to keep their men back. They were very courteous and gentle- 
manly about it. J met several of them afterward and had a talk with 
them. « 

Mr. Cochran asked me—he was rather an independent than a repub- 
lican, although he had acted with the republicans ; he is now State sen- 
ator—he asked me aiter.I was through speaking if I would consent to 
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come up there and take part in a joint discussion with him against D. 
Wyatt Aiken and another gentleman, the editor of the paper there. 
Several of the democrats came up to me afterward and spoke to me very 
pleasantly and very courteously. We found that they had a meeting 
during the day, and in the afternoon, when we went to take the train, I 
saw Mr. Aiken at the depot. Quite a crowd of young men, elad in 
1ed shirts, came up to me. I sat down on the platform and had a very 
pleasant talk with them. They said that I ought not to be a damn 
radical, &c., and a great many other expressions that I don’t pretend 
to remember; but no violence particularly was offered, except that we 
didn’t know at any time but something might break out; at any rate I 
felt so, and I was rather on my good behavior, perhaps. 

From there to Walhalla, which is a German settlement in Oconee, 
settled, I think, by Mr. Wagener. It is a little place with quite a num- 
ber of Germans. We reached there about eight o’clock in the evening, 
and the next morning arrangements were made for a meeting, and, as is 
usual, we decided we would have no joint discussion. As we started to 
the meeting we passed the college there, and quite a number of the 
students had assembied, cheering for Hampton lustily, as most of the 
boys and people we had met along the way did. That seemed to be 
the prevailing sentiment in this section. Part of them came down to 
the colored school-house, where we had decided to have the meeting. 
At this meeting there was considerable interruptions. I spoke first, and 
one man called me a liar several times, interrupting me. One German 
asked me some questions not very relevant to the point I was speaking 
on, but I answered them: and while I was speaking in front of the school- 
house, which was rather higher in front at the steps thai at the rear, 
being built on a hill, so that one standing in the rear could get into the 
window easily—while I was speaking, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Bryce, who 
is postmaster there, saw a man go to the window and say that he said 
he was going to shoot the “damn nigger.” He had out his pistol, pre- 
pared to shoot me. I was standing right in the door of the school-house, 
and he could have shot me very easily. I didn’t know anything about 
it, and, in fact, I didn’t see,him. 

After the meeting was over, and we separated to go to our several 
places where we were stopping, it happened that I got into the midst of. 
about one hundred of them, and they came up to me and put a great 
many impertinent questions in regard to Governor Chamberlain and the 
canvass, and so forth. I was separated from my colored friends, and 
they were really frightened for my safety. I went along with my hand 
in my overcoat pocket on my revolver all the time, and yet trying to 
talk pleasantly. They asked me if I didn’t think Mr. Cordozo was a 
thief and scoundrel; and I told them no, I didn’t; that I thought he 
Was an honest man, and that I could prove it; and so I went on trying 
to prove it to some of them, and tried to vindicate the policy of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, until finally [ reached the top of the hill, when one 
of my friends came up and begged me to come out of that crowd; that 
they were afraid, and that I might get hurt. I went away from there, 
and joined the rest of our party at Mr. Bryce’s house. We took dinner 
there; this was Saturday, I think, and we wanted to reach Greenville to 
spend Sunday, and then go from there over to Pickens Court-House. We 
concluded that if we went by the train—there was a circus that Saturday 
at Westminster Station, I think it was called, near Seneca City. We got 
&@ private conveyance and drove down to Westminster Station, and ar- 
rived there about eleven o’clock at night, and waited for the train on the 
Piedmont Air-Line that comes up to Greenville. We took the train and 
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went to Greenville and spent Sunday in Greenville, and on Monday we 
drove over to Pickens, eighteen or twenty miles distant. The ride was 
through a mountain country—a place where there are quite a number of 
illicit distilleries. When we arrived within about one-half a mile of 
Pickens Court-House we could hear shouts and yells pretty continuously 
all along. We were in a carriage; and when we got within at least a 
quarter of a mile—well, it might have been a half a mile—from the vil- 
lage, we found that the cavalry were drawn ap on both sides of the road. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What number would you estimate were there 7—A. I thought that 
there were all of a thousand to fifteen hundred of them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were they armed ?—A. Well, some of them were armed. Once 
in a while I would see a man with a pistol, but not generally visible. 

Q. That was after dark ?—A. No, sir; in the morning; we started 

very early in the morning. They were very grim as we passed through 
them; nota man smiled; and they were drawn up in regular line of battle 
looking very sober and serious. We didn’t feel very comfortable in going 
through them. We didn’t know but they might attack us; and they 
looked as if they were so disposed. Wereached the court-house and 
went to the office of the county auditor and treasurer, and arrangements 
were made for the meeting. Quite a number of colored people had 
assembled there. 
' I spoke first at this meeting; and I had spoken about five minutes, 
and the colored people had gathered around me, when we heard a yell- 
ing, and a number of mounted men came galloping up. At their head 
was Mr. Bowen, the State senator from that county. 

Q. Were youspeaking at this time?—A. Yes, sir; on a table in front of 
the door. I waited until they came up, and they drew up in a semi-cir- 
ele three or four deep right about us solidly, completely hemming in the 
colored people. There were three or four men with pistols. One fellow 
directly in front of me had his pistol out. He was very much intoxica-— 
ted, and so was a man near him, named Clyde, whom I afterwards met 
and conversed with. I was interrupted continually ; was called every- 
thing; in fact, I don’t pretend to remember all the names and epithets. 

Q. Then give some of them as specimens.—A. I was called a ** damn 
nigger,” and was told to “shut up;” that these were ‘*damn radical 
lies;” and that it was ‘‘ no use to come up there, and to talk for Cham- 
berlain and the republican ticket; they had got that county.” ButTI 
took it good humoredly and went on. One fellow cheered for Jeff. 
Davis, and finally, at some remark that I made, some one asked me a 
question about the reedman’s Bureau; and I retorted by alluding to 
the Southern Life-Insurance Company and the Citizen’s Savings-Bank 
of Columbia, with which General Wade Hampton was connected ; and 
I went on to state that I believed that the Freedman’s Bureau was a 
swindle, and my reasons for that belief; and I didn’t justify that. IL 
argued that the stealing wasn’t confined to the republican party alone. 
At that the fellow in front of me attempted to draw his pistol, but Sena- 
tor Bowen and two other men that were near him clutched him and kept 
him quieted; and finally they had to take him down from his horse and 
carry him away. The man named Clyde kept interrupting the meeting 
all the time. He sung out that he would like to have my photograph 
to scare rats away. I retorted by telling him that I thought I was 
about as good a looking man as he was; and I didn’t know but his photo 
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would be more efficacious in that direction. That rather pleased him, 
and he laughed and said, “‘ You car go on, Greener ;” and I talked on. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Was he drunk?—A. Well, sir, he had evidently been drinking. 
He came to me afterward, and he and [hada long talk, and after 
abusing Mr. Carpenter and the rest of us, he camein and asked Mr. 
Carpenter if he would give him an office. He said he was going to 
vote against him, but he would like to have a position, just the same. 
There was considerable excitement; some of the crowd were very 
noisy in their demonstrations, and the leaders were evidently trying to 
keep them quiet. I think that Senator Bowen did try to keep them 
quiet. Several persons in the meeting I noticed going around trying to 
keep them still. 

Q. L suppose there was whisky?—A. Yes, sir; it was a universal 
drink, so far as I could see. 

@. You don’t know whether it was straight or crooked ?—A. I guess 
it was mostly crooked thereabout. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. It made a man crooked, any way ?—A. Yes, sir. I think it was 
about twelve or one o’clock that we got ready to go home and took the 
train. We started, any way, accompanied by two or three republicans 
there. Mr. Barton was one. I think he was a deputy collector. They 
thought it best to accompany us. We tried to avoid the red-shirts. 
There were two roads that we could take. We went back by a differ- 
ent route from that by which we came, and we found that these fellows 
galloped, a few in front and a few behind us, and escorted us down there, 
galloping, shouting, and riding behind us, and cheering and yelling for 
Hampton and Simpson and the whole democratic ticket, damning the 
radicals, so that we had quite a procession nearly all the way to Easby 
Station. From there we drove back to Greenville that night. There 
was a meeting at Greenville that night, a republican meeting, that only 
republicans attended. We spoke at that, andon Tuesday we started to 
go to Laurens. Ireally dreaded Laurens worse than any other place, be- 
cause I knew it was the place where Joe Crews had been assassinated, and 
where the democrats were very bitter and hostile. I knew from severak 
colored men with whom I was acquainted, the school-commissioner, Mr. 
Suber, and the clerk of the court, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Carpenter left the party at Greenville; he was called away to Co- 
lumbia to attend to his official bond, I believe; so that when we got on 
our way to Laurens, at the place where we changed, Helena Station, a 

_ little above Newberry, we took the cars to Laurens, and I was the only 

_ one of the original speakers Jeft. Our party had dwindled down from 

_ the superintendent of education and Mr. Carpenter and General Taft to 

_ myself; and I was the only man left who wasarepublican speaker, and 

| I had never been up in the county before, and I didn’t feel very strong, 
bat as J had started I thought I would go through. After a while the 
train came up to Helena, and Mr. T. J. Minton, from the treasurer’s of- 

| fice at Columbia, came up. It seems that he had been sent up to help 

Us out. 

On the train we found a number of democrats. They soon found out 
who we were. General Dennis, who was with us, and Mr. Kirkland, 
deputy United States marshal; but they were not speakers, though Gen- 
eral Dennis spoke afterward. We reached the station, (I forget the 
name of it,) from which we went to Laurens in a conveyance. We left 
the station about six o’clock in the evening. We found about sixteen 
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or twerty colored men, I think, on horseback who had come down to 
escort us up. We bad to ride nine miles. It is rather a rough country, 
aud we didn’t know what sort of reception we would meet with. At 
the station there we found about a dozen democrats, with a blue flag 
waving out, with Hampton and Simpson on it, and they hallooed for 
them and cheered as we came in. 

We reached Laurens that evening and put up at the houses of our 
friends, and the next morning the cavalry, as usual, began to gather in 
from every direction ; and the colored people came in on horseback, on 
mules and horses, charging and rearing in the same manner as the dem- 
ocrats. That was the only place we had seen that they were so well de- 
termined. It seems that they were pretty courageous there. I should 
think there were two hundred and fifty to three hundred of them. 

(. How many of the whites were there on horseback ?—A. There 
were about twenty-five hundred of them. Arrangements were made for 
the meeting. They had entire possession of the streets of the town, and 
‘we couldn’t see any of the colored people about. The colored people 
had gathered onto a sort of meadow, where the meeting was held, and 
we spoke—General Dennis, Mr. Minton, and myself—and while we were 
speaking they filed up about a square off. We could see them—the 
democrats—ride by with their banners, cheering and shouting. A few 
of them came up and looked on at the meeting. The editor of the pa- 
per was there on the platform while I was speaking; and there was no 
disturbances there except their noisy demonstrations, which were about 
the same as they had been all along. Everything passed off more pleas- 
antly than I expected. 

The next day we went from there to Newberry again. We desired to 
have another meeting at Newberry, since the first meeting had been 
broken up in that way, and the county committee had appointed another 
meeting for us, and we spoke at Newberry, L think it was on Wednes- 
day. At that meeting several gentlemen had come up from Colum bia— 
Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Purvis, and Mr. Tatt, and we had a 
very successful meeting in the rear of the colored school-house. I should 
_ think there were about thirty-six hundred colored people there, and very 
few democrats were about. That was the round. From there we camé 
back to Columbia. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Did you have any further experience in the campaign ?—A. I? 
Yes, sir. [had spoken in this county at Gadsden and Macedonia before 
the nominations were made. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you mean before the State or national nominations were made? 
—A. Yes, sir; before the State nominations were made. That was be- 
fore the proclamation of the attorney-general. I arrived here iu thé 
morning at four o’clock, and I was informed that there was to be a meet- 
ing at Gadsden, and the train was to go at eight, and that on the 
previous Saturday, at Hopkins, the republican meeting had been broken 
up by the rifle-clubs. This was the beginning of the rifle-club move 
ment, and they were trying to prevent colored men from speaking, and 
said there would be no meeting there, and we didn’t know but we would 
have trouble, and they wanted all the speakers they could possibly get 
to be there, and all the men generally to be there with weapons to de 
fend themselves if they were attacked. I took the train and I went 
down to the meeting. I took part in it, and found quite a number of 
them assembled, although they were not uniformed in this county. 
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Q. You mean rifle-clubs?—A. Yes, sir. On that occasion I saw men 
with guns on their shoulders and pistols out openly—quite a number of 
men right here in town whom I know; the man, for instance, whom L 
buy meat from, the butcher, stood right in front of me with his pistol. 
It was quite amusing to see him there, ready to intimidate me. And 
dry-goods clerks from the stores here in Columbia had assembled—men 

whom I know very well. We had a joint discussion on that occasion. 
There was no disturbance whatever, but there was considerable cursing 
and threatening and yelling. We had a similar meeting at Macedonia 
Grove, in this county, in which we came near having a row, because 
some of the colored men were opposed to a Mr. Hutchins, a colored man, 
speaking on the democratic side; but a few of us insisted that he speak. 
IL said that if. he wasn’t allowed to speak I wouldn’t speak. I thought 
he had a right to be heard. He was a particular friend of mine, except 
in his politics. He was a democrat; that is, he said he was for Hamp- 
ton; that he was opposed to Chamberlain. I believe he only voted for 
Hampton, and not the rest of the ticket. Then I spoke afterward in 
this city, and afterward at Lexington; and at Lexington there were 
quite a number of democrats, but not in any great numbers, and they 
didn’t interrupt us. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What information can you give in regard to rifle-clubs, as to their 
organization and purposes ?—A. Well, sir, they were very well organized. 
They were in full force at Abbeville and Anderson and Newberry, points 
quite distant from each other. I would say, sir, that I often saw at these 
different points the same men. JI could account for the number of men 
that were there from that very fact—that they could easily concentrate 
at a given place. They were well drilled and disciplined thoroughly 
under the command of their leaders; they could asseuble in three or 
four counties at once. I understand that there was communication be- 
tween them, and they knew when our meetings were to be held. If 
there hadn’t been a meeting at Edgefield on the same day that we had 
the meeting at Abbeville, rT suppose there would have been three thou- 

sand of them present. They came galloping, generally, hallooing and 
Shouting. They are good riders, mostly, and a rough set of men—r rather 
rough-looking specimens of humanity. Probably they looked to me 
more ferocious than they really were, being accustomed to city life. 
Sometimes they were blessed with long beards and hair, and apparently 
hadn’t been shaved in a long while. I believe that they were all armed. 
I don’t believe there was a single man in any company who didn’t have 
his pistol. I believe that every leading man, during this campaign, car- 
vied a pistol. J never carried one before in my life, but I surely wouldn’t 
have been without one in traveling through that up-country; it wouldn’t 
have been safe. I don’t feel as if at any time, from the time I started 
| until I arrived home, I felt certain whether [ was going to get back alive 
or not. I cannot say that any particular violence was offered person- 
ally; in fact, if I were to make any judgment, I don’t know but that I 
| the treated a little better, if there was any discrimination made, from 
_ the rest. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. They are a set of men who admire pluck ?—A. I[ think very gen- 
erally they are. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. But you were really on your good behavior 7—A. I was certainly 
on my good behavior; but I was ready to fight if necessary, but I didn’t 
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think it was essential; but sometimes I spoke my sentiments pretty 
freely, as I have always done, abusing nobody ; ; I didn’t abuse General 
Wade Hampton or anybody else. 

Q. Has it not rather a restraining influence on a republican epeawel 
to see two or three thousand armed men right behind him ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I think it has; I could assert that positively. I don’t think I was 
quite as free as I would have been otherwise. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I didn’t understand you to say that these men were armed tas 
No, sir; but I saw armed men. 

Q. You saw occasionally a pistol?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But generally they were not armed?—-A. But generally I didn't 
see their arms. They were merely appearing at republican meetings, 
proclaiming their preference for the Hampton ticket while the other 
side was proclaiming their preference for the Chamberlain ticket. They 
were generally pretty noisy. 

(. Let me ask you this question ; I don’t, of course, do it to be at all 
offensive to you; but it is not at all out of the way here: why did they 
call you a negro ?—A. Well, I presume, sir, because they call everybody 
anegro that is as black as the ace of spades or as white as snow, if 
they think he is a negro or know that he has negro blood in his veins. 

Q. Did they do it because they thought you were a republican 7?—A, 
I think so, sir; in fact I had several offers. I could have had a splendid 
time and taken part in the campaign without interruption if I had, and 
gone with the democrats. In fact, I made a republican speech in a 
democratic meeting in this county and they telegraphed me north as 
having supported General Hampton. The Springfield Republican was 
handed me when I reached Newberry, in which it was stated that I was 
a supporter of General Wade Hampton, so that I think the democrats 
would have been very glad to have had me as a speaker. It might be 
presumptuous for me to say so; but I really think so. 

Q. Have you been familiar with the politics of this State for the last 
year or so?—A. Yes, sir; for the last three years; I have studied it. | 

Q. Have you taken a ereat deal of interest in politics?—A. I have, 
sir; I have taken a deep interest in it. 

Q. What were the relations of Governor Chamberlain to his party, 
before July last; I mean were they friendly or unfriendly, cordial or 
otherwise 7—A. They were friendly, so far as that portion of the repub- 
lican party is concerned which was in favor of good government and 
low taxes, and putting competent men into office; but there was a wing 
of the republican party that Governor Chamberlain had opposed, atl 
he was very much despised, and the effort was made by them to defeat 
him. At that time, when I went to Washington—for instance, July— 
there was every prospect that the democrats were going to make no 
nominations, or else nominate Governor Chamberlain. 

Q. That was when?—A. In July; beforethe Hamburgh massacre ; oe 
that time, the News and Courier was publishing editorials to tha 
effect, showing that Governor Chamberlain was the best man on account 
of the reforms that he accomplished, and all of us who pretended to fee 
any interest in his republicanism, and I certainly did, intended to iden- 
tify ourselves with no stealing, corruption, nor fraud in the State. I 
came here as professor, and had some respectability to maintain. I had 
conducted myself properly where I had been, and I had plenty of friendi 
in the North, and I couldn’t afford to take part in anything of that 
kind ; consequently I was a staunch supporter of Governor Chamberlain. 
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Iwas one of these republicans who hoped we would have a governor 
that would satisfy the democracy, and a general ticket which would 
have caused the local tickets in the counties to be withdrawn. 

@. Did he receive the support of the good people of South Carolina 
in these reforms and improvements; 1 mean, them who claimed that 
they owned the property of the State, the democrats?—A. O, yes, sir. 

(). The papers supported him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. The papers complimented him and sustained him ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And you understood from the tone of the newspapers and_ public 
men throughout the State, anterior to July, that it was impossible that 
there would be any democratic nomination, and that they would support 
him for governor ?—A. I thought so, sir. 

Q. Well, at the same time, there was a defeated wing of the repub- 
liean party that was very hostile to Governor Chamberlain ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

(). This one accused him of going. over to the democrats and being 
faithless to them ?—A. Yes, sir; there were such men. 
~Q. When did the Hamburgh disturbances take place ?—A. I think on 
the 8th of July. I was in Philadelphia at that time. 

Q. The circumstances which gave rise to that, or which, as is alleged, 
gave rise to it, happened on the 4th of July ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Shortly after the disturbances began Chamberlain visited Wash- 
ington 7—A. Yes, sir; he did while I was there. 

- Q. Was that before or after he addressed a letter to the President of 
date of July 22, 1876?—A. I cannot say positively, but my impression 
is that it was aiterward. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. You think it was afterward?—A. That he came to Washington 
afterward. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know why he came to Washington? Who solicited him 
to go there ?—A. No, sir, I don’t. I was sick part of the time; I had 
_ been thrown out of a carriage, and didn’t see him on that account. I 
should have seen him if I had been well. 
_ @. Whether he was solicited to go there to the President you don’t 
know ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you not know that anterior to that time there was a political 
feud between him and Senator Patterson ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you know whether there was or not ?—A. No, sir; I could 
not tell how Senator Patterson felt. 
Q. Did you know that Senator Patterson was the leader of the radi- 
_¢al wing of the republican party in the State and hostile to Chamber- 
lain ?—A. I presume not, sir; but there were some of these men whose 
er I didn’t pretend to know anything about. 
| . How long did Governor Chamberlain remain in Washington ?— 
A T dow’ t know; my impression is that he was only therea day or so. 
. Did he return from Washington to Columbia ?—A. Yes, sir. 
\* 4 That was before the republican State nominating convention 
| assembled ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Shortly after his return to Columbia he made application to the 
| President for troops; did you so understand it?—A. Yes, sir; I remem- 
| ber Aare he applied for troops. 
Q. After his return ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well, at the time that he "made that application was there any 
general disturbances or violence throughout the State anywhere ?—A. 
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I was in Washington at the time and I can’t say, except what I heard 
from papers and from my friends here. 

Q. You were not here ?—A. No, sir; I was in Washington from 7th 
or Sth July until the 20th of August. 

@. Do you know whether there was any pressing necessity for a 
call of troops at the time he did make the call, so that he couldn't 
assemble the legislature according to the constitution and laws ?—A. I 
dowt know to my own personal knowledge ; but I know enough about 
Governor Chamberlain to know that he wouldn’t do it, from his conser: 

vative tendencies, unless it was necessary. 

Q. But I want facts, and not your inferences.—A. I don’t know; I 
was absent and I couldn’t tell. 

Q. You have general information that we all have, that immediately 
after his return home from Washington he made application to the 
President without assembling the legislature ?—A. Yes, sir ; I know that 
he didn’t assemble the legislature. 

Q. But sent for the troops 2A. No, sir; I only know that he sent for 
the troops. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you know that was immediately after his return from Wash- 

ington?—A. No, sir; I do not know positively. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. When did the republican State nominating convention assemble ?— 
A. I forget the day; but I think it was some time in September. 

Q. Who were the candidates in that convention for the nomination 
of governor 7—A. Well, there were several names mentioned, Comp- 
troller Dunn and John Winsmith, from Spartanburgh, and Governor 
Chamberlain. 

Q. What was the character of the proceedings of that convention 3 
was it orderly or disorderly ?—A. It was about tbe usual character of 
our conventions; a little turbulent, but not disorderly. 

Q. Was Governor Chamberlain denounced in the loudest terms and 
charged with all manner of crime by prominent men in the convention ?— 
A. No, sir; he was not. et 

Q. Did a man by the name of Elliott charge him with crime and de- 
clare he held in his possession papers that would send him to the pent- 
tentiary ?—A. No, sir; he didn’t say that. I was there, and I sat 
directly next to the speaker’s stand. The reason why I remember this 
was, because it was charged all through the campaign. I had this 
pointed at me. It was charged all through the campaign in every 
place. gl 
(). What did he mean by that ?—A. He meant to keep the State frou 
having too many.negroes to represent it. I told General Elliott thatl 
didn’t consider that was so bad; that if a good many republicans were 
tested on that question they might agree with him; that it was a letter 
written two or three years back, and that it wouldn’t have much effect. 

Q. Was Mr. Chamberlain in the convention himself?—A. Yes, sitj 
he was there. a 

Q. Wasthere, at one time, pistols drawn andan armed conflict there 7— 
A. No, sir; I didn’t see any. Two years ago there was a sort of a 
fracas. There was a disturbance at the convention to nominate dele- 
gates to the Cincinnati convention. ih 

Q. Was there aviolent speech made by Mr. Elliott inthe convention ?— 
A. Yes, sir; the speech in substance was that Governor Chambet?> 
Jain had been trying to curry favor with the democrats and had put 


- 
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more democrats into position than he had republicans, and they would 
all regret the day if they would re-elect him, and when it was said that 
he was the only man who could save the party—of course this is the 
general language, I don’t remember the precise words—that when it was 
said that he was the only man who could save the party, that was a 
reflection upon the republican party, and it was said, as it was by Mr. 
Hurley, that they were going to elect him anyhow, because they had some 
eighty odd votes to elect him, and he, General Elliott, thought that was 
a terrible pass for a republican convention to get in. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


®. Which convention was that speech made in ?—A. In the republi- 
can nominating convention. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. To nominate what ?—A. The governor; and then he wanted to 
know if they would nominate a man who would write such a letter 
as that. But General Elliott has since come out under his own signa- 
ture denying the charge that he has said that Governor Chamberlain 
was a thief, and be could convict him and send him to the penitentiary. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. After a long struggle he finally got nominated 7—A. I never con- 
sidered it anything of a struggle. I knew he was as good as nominated 
when I got back to Colambia. I knew he was to be the nominee. I 
looked upon the matter calmly and I reckoned the chances and every- 
thing, and I received information of delegates sent who I knew would 
be enough to nominate him. I was confident that he would be nomi- 
nated. . I was confident that nobody else could get the nomination. 

Q. I take it that was all so; but there was struggle in the convention, 
that a hard and bitter one ?7—A. Yes, sir; a struggle on the part of a few 
men; but a very small minority. 

Q. It was a strong one ?—A. It was merely bitter ; I didn’t consider 
if strong. 

Q. How long after he received the nomination before he accepted the 
nomination ?—A. I don’t remember the precise time; might have been 
two or three days. 

Q. Lask you if it wasn’t more than two or three days; if it was not 

Many days ?—A. Possibly it was; I have forgotten the time. 
~Q. Do you know why the acceptance was delayed 7—A. Well, I heard 
that it was because he had some doubt as to whether he would serve on 
the ticket with General Elliott. I have heard that Governor Chamber- 
lain denounced it. | 

Q. Did you ever hear that he was debating in his mind that he wanted 
to go alone upon the line of action he had been pursuing in which he 

had received the support of the democrats of the State ?—A. I never 

heard that, and I should think it very absurd. 

- Q. Didn’t he receive with cordiality the support of democrats given 

him; was not his administration held up as the great reform adminis- 
tration of South Carolina?—A. Yes, sir; it was until the democratic 

convention ; but not after that. 

~~ @. When was the democratic convention?—A. It must have been 

Some time in the last part of July. I think I was in Washington at the 

time. I remember I followed the proceedings through very carefully 
and saw how it was drifting; and, in fact, I knew how it was going to 

turn out before. 


q 


Q. Did you know that an application was to be made for troops 7—A, 
No, sir; I did not know that. I had no means of knowing that. 

Q. What is your age 7—A. Thirty-two. 

@. Are you a man of family ?—A. Yes, sir; I have a wife. 

(). You are a professor in the university 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that university only for democrats of the, State?—A. No, sir; 
we have a few whites, not a great many—about one-third. 

@. Do the races intermingle there or do they keep separate ?—A. 
They recite together in recitation-rooms and play together, and we get 
along about the same, and average about the same in scholarship. 

(Q. What progress do they make 7?—A. I consider very good progress, 
considering the opportunities. 

@. How does your curriculum compare with that of northern col- 
leges?—A. Well, our standard is not as high, of course, as that of Yale, 
Harvard, or Brown, or possibly the University of Virginia, but it is 
fair; above the average of southern colleges. There was one experi- 
ence that I forgot to relate. I would like to give that. On Thanks- 
giving day there was some two thousand or fifteen hundred men 
assembled here during the excitement, and I was going to Charleston 
on the train with the body of Walter R. Jones, the governor’s private 
secretary, who had died, a very promising young man; and we hada 
company with his mother and aunt, and Mr. H. B. Johnson, chief clerk 
of the secretary of state, and Mr. Joe Taylor, Mr. T. Salters, Mr. J. 
Spencer, and Mr. Paul Pickens. The cars were filled with men from 
Aiken and Edgefield who had been over here attending a meeting. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. White men ?—A. Yes, sir. I think that was tie most boisterous 
crowd I saw during the entire campaign. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Did they have liquor aboard ?—A. Yes, sir; and were intoxicated, 
and were cheering for Hampton, and were firing off pistols during the 
entire journey ; and two or three of them went to this colored man, Paul 
Pickens, who sat in front of me, and asked him where he was from and 
where he was going. He told them where he was from ; and they asked 
him what he was doing in tbat car, and he said he was there—was going 
down to Charleston, and he had paid his fare ; and, finally, one said to 
him, ‘* Didn’t you vote at the election?” He said, “ Yes; I voted for 
Hampton.” He said, “ Well, that’s all right. You can ride in this car.” 
And, looking over to me and the others, he said, ‘* No damn radicals 
can ride in this car, or can ride on this train.” From Columbia until 
we reached Branchville, where these men got cff, I thought that at any 
moment they were likely to have a row; and I believe if it hadn’t been 
for the fact of there being soldiers on the train, we would have been put 
off the train or been maltreated. One man in front of me, with his feet 
in the window, said he had tried three times to see that bald-headed 
son of a bitch, Chamberlain, but he couldn’t get inside of the room. He 
only wanted five minutes with him. 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 
@. That was spoken publicly there in the car ?—A. Yes, sir. Ladies 
were in the cars, and one old lady, who sat beside me, said she had come 
from Charlotte, N. C., on the previous night, and had seen just such 
goings on in the cars, ‘and thought it ought not to be allowed; that the 
conductor ought to stop it. 
Q. A white lady 7—A. Yes, sir; quite an old lady. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. These men were drunk ?—A. No, sir; these men were not drunk. 
I didn’t see a drunken man; but they were drinking every once in a 
while. At Branchville they took the train the other way; but before 
they left they said, all they had to do was to send for them ; that they 
would come back at an hour’s notice and see that Hampton was inaugu- 


rated governor. I never saw such an exhibition in a civilized country 
‘before. 


MRS. JOANNA BAILY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, 8. C., December 19, 1876. 
Mrs. JOANNA BAILY (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where do you live?—A. At Ellenton Station, Aiken County. 
Q. How long have jou lived there ?—A. I have lived there all my 


@. Were you a slave before the war?—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. Whose slave were you?—A. Dr. Samuel J. Baily’s. 

@. How old are you 7—A. Well, sir, I reckon I am about fifty. 

@. Was your nephew killed last fall?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his name 7—A. His name was Wilkin Hamilton. 

@. Where was he killed?—A. In my house at Mr. Newman’s—to 
William Newman. 
On what day was he killed ?—A. Killed Monday, about three 
o'clock in the evening. © 

Q. Now you may tell the circumstances of his death, who killed him, 
and how it was done.—A. Paul Bows and John Barrs | Bowers ?] killed 
him. They two killed him. I wouldn’t have knowed them, but I seed 
them when a big drove of white men was coming, and it frightened me 
very much; and I was frightened before, because I saw two come up to 
the gate. 

@. Two white men?—A. Yes, sir; and before that, Mr. Newman went 


© 


off; Idon’t know where he went to, and I don’t know whether he was 


in itor no, but he was gone directly after he had his breakfast; and he 


took breakfast very soon, and after that then Sam Newman soon he 


took breakfast, and the first crowd of white men came right along. I 
reckon there was about three hundred directly came along the back road. 
Then he put out and went somewhere, but where he went to I don’t know; I 
can’t say; and this Mr. Bill Barrs asked where he went to; and directly 
after he was gone, there came two men right up to the gate, to Samuel 
Newman’s gate, and I had been home sick over six weeks, and I had 
been very low myself. I didn’t get out; I just begun to get better, and 
so I thought to myself—I saw them ride up there, and it kept running 
in my mind that they were after colored people; but nobody had told 
meso; and I goes out, and with my hand on the post standing in the 
shed ; "and they staid there, and they talked, and, after a while, they, too, 
rid off. Well, by and by there came three ‘others and when they three 
came I got uneasy, sure enough; and they three, they stood there and 
talked with George Newman—Samuel Newman he was not home then 


—and stood and talked, and one of them, I think, must have shot his 


eye at him to let him know that I was looking at him ; and all the time 
that they done it he looked round to me, and he said so and so, and so 
and so; but I never did make a word out of it. When 1 saw him talk, 
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ing he was waving his hand just that way, [indicating,| and saying so 
and so; and went right straight to the kitchen of my house, and I says, 
* Wilkin,” says I,‘* why you are a dead man.” He says, ** Why, aunty, 
what do’ you mean, why do you say so? Don’t talk that a-way.” I 
says, ‘I have got a right to talk that way, because these white men have 
so talked at the gate; they are going to kill you.” And I stood look- 
ing out of the door, and beyond to the corner of the fence was drawn 
the white men waiting for them three; and Wilkin says, ‘‘Aunty, do 
you think they will kill me?” and I says, ‘‘ Yes, it runsin me so; and,” 
I says, ‘I can’t get it out of me.” I got some water in the pan to wash 
my face, but I was so frightened I didn’t wash my face. I didn’t know 
what was ailing me, and I went to my back door and I opened the door 
and I looked down to where I saw George Newman waving his hand. 
I seed the men coming, and says I to Wilkin, ‘‘ You is a dead man.” 
I says, ‘‘ Look at them men.” And they all came to the house then, and 
I counted, and he looked and said, ‘O, my Lordy, aunty, what must I 
do?” Isaid, “I can’t tell you what to do. You is dead, and that is all 
the satisfaction I can give you.” And, well, he ran under my bed and 
begged me to lock the door. I went out to lock the door aad Mr. Paul 
Bowers said to me, he says, ‘‘Aunty.” [ says, *‘ Sir.” He says, Aint 
_ there a wounded man at your house?” And I said, * Yes, sir.” I 
couldn’t tell him nary a story, because I knowed that he knew he was 
there. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Was he wounded then ?—-A. Yes, sir; got wounded at Union Runs 
there that Sunday night; after that he said, ‘* You go in the house and 
stay there until we come;” and, first, I unlocked the decor and put my 
head in, and I says, ** Wilkin, come from under the bed there, you are 
going to be killed, and don’t let them burn my bed things shooting under 
there ;” and he came out and run round the shed, and some of the peo- 
ple came in there and found him. 

@. Who did?—A. Paul Bowers; he shot him three times, but Johnny — 
came at me—came with his pistol just in this way, and I stood right in 
the house with my back to the wall looking right at him. The first time 
he shot him, he didn’t hit him; it looked like he aimed to put the ball 
through here, [indicating the back of the head,] but it must have missed 
and cut the floor just like we would take a hatecbet and cut the floor — 
across; and if anybody don’t believe it, there is good proof of it right 
there to-day; and then it bounced from the floor to the ceiling, and as 
he jumped up, he held his pistol just down right close to him and shot 
him in his breast. He hallooed, and looked at me, and hallooed for me, 
_ and was trying to get to me, and the thing hurt me so—well, I couldn’t 
say nothing, but when I put my foot on the ground to make my last at- 
tempt to get out of the door, they shot him then five times before he 
came across the house, after I got out; but I don’t know how he got 
across; he was out of the house; and they had their two pistols going” 
all the time. They took the door off its hinges, and I don’t know how © 
it was done; and he fell, and right where he fell the blood was fully 
that high—a foot high right back of his neck where the blood was 
coming from, here, [indicating ;| it ran right down, and it was there, and 
I had to get ‘a bucket ; and then it run there, and I got my bucket and 
weeding- hoe and had to scrape it back just the same as you would take up — 
mannre. I placed it there for everybody to see ; 1 hated to look at it, so 
that I put ashes over it, because I never did see such a thing before. 
Mr. Newman told me to get ashes and clean it up clean. Mr. Newman 
took him up; him and Sam Newman knew Bush, and knew Bush was — 
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there when they shot him, and when he was about dead and gave his 
Jast gape, my daughter was there looking at him. I couldn’t go back; 
and when I went back, he was done dead. I took up the blood, but IL 
never did scour the house. 

Q. What did they say they were killing him for?—A. They never 
said nothing; they never said a word to me; just walked into the house 
and fired away. 

Q. Was he arepublican?—A. Yes, sir; he would have been; he was 
going to join this year. 

@. Had he taken any part with the republicans?—A. He told them 
all he was going to join. He said ‘ He was sorry to join.” Some young 
man was trying to get them all to join with him. 

-Q. With the democrats?—A. Yes, sir; and he told him “No ;” that 
he wanted to be a republican; he couldn’t deny his name. Le said 
that was his name, and he couldn’t deny it. 

(. How old was your nephew ?—A. He was twenty-two, sir; that was 
what he told me before he died. 


JOANNA BAILEY (colored) recalled, December 20. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. You may state whether or not your house was torn down ?7— 
Answer. Yes, sir; it was torn down. 

®. Tell us when it was torn down, and where you were at the time?— 
A. Mr. Corbin sent for me to go to Aiken, and he sent three weeks be- 
fore I went. Thereason I didn’t go was because Mr. Newman said—that 
was his son Samuel—Mr. Corbin sent for us both to go to Aiken, and he 
said—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who said?—A. Mr. Newman, a white man, said, “If you go, you 
had better move before you go, because I don’t know what will happen 
to your things.” I says to Patience, ‘“ 1 don’t see no other chance except 
te move now; he has been sick, and it has been three weeks, and I have 
been waiting, and he gets worse instead of getting better.” 

Q. Who was getting worse ?—A. This was me telling her, and 
I says, *‘ You better stay at home and let me go,” and I says, 
“Y will carry your name and put it in,” and I says, “If he still 
wants you, you can go after I come back. I went in a hurry 
on Wednesday to come back Thursday. When I got there I could 


not hold out walking Wednesday, and so I stopped and got in there 


Thursday, into Aiken, and by the time I got to the table to Mr. Corbin 
the word came to me by two witnesses that my house was burnt down, 
and everything I possessed in it. JI asked them where was Patience, 
and they said she was in the house washing dishes, and I said, ‘‘ I don’t 
see how was that at 12 o’clock in the day.” I says, ** Didn’t she say a 
thing?” They said, ‘No, notathing.” Istudied then about it, and Mr. 
Corbin turned around and asked me what was the matter, and I told him 
I had lost everything I had possessed by coming here. I says, they told 
me I had better move, and I said [ hadu’t time to move, and I wanted to 
come and see. They said if I didn’t come you would jail me, and so I 
knowed I hadn’t done nothing to go to jail for, and I thought I would 
come, and now I haint got anything; nota rag on my back, except what I 


_ wore here, and no bed-clothes, nor nothing; my pots and kettles and 


everything all burnt up; and he tried to get me not to go. I staid there 
a week and studied on it, and then I thought to myself they bad done 


_ killed my nephew, and I thought, well, L have lost all Lbave, and.I might 
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as well give up and die, too; and I tried to steal off. I went to the office 
where he was, and told Kelly and told Roundtree. I says, “ Don’t tell them 
Iam gone.” I says, ‘‘I want to go and see if 1 have lost everything; I 
can’t believe it.” I says, ‘‘ They must have saved one of my trunks; if I 
have saved only one of my trunks I am satisfied, and I will have my 
clothes ;” and I went, and when I got back my daughter was down to the 
spring washing, and the white people they were in the house, and so I 
stood there, and I could see where all things was burned up; and there 
was a jug of sirup I had just bought, and the jug held two gallons, and L 
had ever so much coffee and sugar, and it was all laying there just like—— 
| Witness weeps. | | 
By Mr. CAMERON: ; 


Q. Was your house burned down ?—A. Yes, sir; it was burned down. 

Q. Did you hear who burned it, or how it was burned 7?—A. No, sir; 
I don’t know how it was burned. My daughter said that when she came 
at the house the whole house was atire, and the floor was burned. She 
said she tried to get my trunk, but failed to get it out. She said if she 
had got out my trunk she would have been satisfied, but she said she 
could not get into the house; the whole floor was afire. 

@. Were there any men around there at the time?—A. No, sir; the 
field-hands was all in the field. it was twelve o’clock in the day, and she 
declared she did not leave no fire there burning when she left the house. 
She said, ‘ Ma, I didn’t have no more fire in the kitchen than I had 
when you was here.” 


MRS. MILLIE BUSH—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 20, 1876. 
Mrs. MILLIE BusH (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 
Q. Low long have you lived there ?—A. All my life, sir. 


Q. At what place in Aiken County ?—A. About a mile from Ellenton | 


Station, betwixt the two bridges, RKouse’s and Newman’s Bridge. 
Q. What was your husband named ?—A. Dave Bush. 
(). How old are you ?—A. About nineteen, sir. 
Q. Is your husband alive?—A. QO, no, sir; they killed him. 
@. When was he killed ?—A. I don’t know what time, but it was on 
a Monday. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. In what month ?—A. In September, I guess it was ; I don’t know | 


for certain what time it was; I don’t know the date. 
By Mr. CAMERON: | 
Q. You may tell us the way he was killed and who killed him; all 
you saw.—A. I will tell you; the first I know about it, Mr. Bush came | 
in and asked him 
Q. What Bush ?—A. George W. Bush; he says, ‘* Dave, have you got 





a gun?” and he says “No, sir.’ He says, ‘Well, hurry up and build | 


your crib. He was working in his employ, and he leit them and went 
back to the house, and on Saturday my husband went to Mr. Bush’s 
house and asked him if it would be any use for him to build the erib on - 
his place, they had threatened him so much, and he told him on these — 
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conditions he could build a crib—either to vote the democratic ticket 
or not to go to the polls, and if you do that you can stay on my place. 
Mrs. Augusta—that was Master George W.’s wife—she says, “‘ Mind, 
Dave, you are a bad nigger.” Those very words she spoke then to him, 
and he said *‘I can’t lelp it, missus.” He went off, and on Monday 
mornivg George came up and asked me where was Dave. I said I 
don’t know; they had him off in the swamps and I didn’t know where 
he was. He then pulled out this dead-list and says, ‘* Dave Bush and 
Daniel Rouse and Aleck Williams,” and he called several more names. 
When I heard them call my husband’s name I never said anything 
more. I went back in the house, and after I got back I found 

Q. Did he tell you what list that was?—A. I knowed the list; I jest 
knowed it. I heard him call the names off, and the list had my father 
and all of them in it, and when he come back in the evening, and Pull 
Bush and Jack Powers [or Powell] wanted to know if I was certain they 
were not killed. He says, ‘* I have been and done it, aud he is dead, and 
if you want to go and see, we will go with you.” I told him, ‘ No, sir; 
I don’t want to go;” if they had killed my husband, I didn’t want to see 
him. Hesays, ‘‘ You must go;” and told me to hurry up, and he threat- 
ened to shoot me. They never had done any violence to me before, 
and I thought the world of them until they killed my husband; but, of 
course, | couldn’t think well of nobody who killed my husband. 

Q. Was your husband a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir; he be- 
lopged to the same employer that he was then working for. 

@. Belonged to George W. Bush?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where your husband was during the war, while it 
was going on ?—A. He was nothing but a boy; he was not fit for any- 
thing but to go in the field or anything like that; just a boy. 

@. Where was your husband when he was killed ?—A. Toa friend of 
mine, old Mrs. Henry Kelsey. One of her sons was killed and my hus- 
band was killed. My husband was shot through the head with one of 
these cartridges, and the ball taken out of one of his eye-balls after they 
Shot him in the forehead and under the ear, and his hand was badly 
bruised and his neck was broken with a gun. 

Q. The bruises were on his neck as though he had been struck with 
a gun ?—A. Yes, sir; and blood all around him; he was just washed 
over with blood, and Henny Kelsey’s son was washed over in blood. 
They killed her deaf and dumb grandson. He couldn’t bear or couldn’t 
talk; all he could do was to stand and look at you and laugh; and she 
begged them not to shoot him, aud they cursed her and told her to go 
into the house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. These things you do not know; did you see that?—A. No, sir; I 

did not see it, but I see’d the boy that was killed. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Why did they shoot your husband ?—A. I don’t know, sir, except 
because he was a republican man; he had never done anything—no 
harm as I knows of. 

Q. How old was he ?—A. Le just would have been twenty-one ; just 
would have got a chance to vote. I was only married five months. 

@. Had they ever accused him of doing anything wrong, of stealing, 
of robbery 7?—A. No, sir; they never could bring anything against him. 
He didu’t bother with nobody’s business. He was very young, and he 
joined the church when he was twelve years old, and they was going to 
license him for a Baptist preacher. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did they kill him for?—A. Nothing, sir; but just because 
he was a republican man; they said they was going to kill the damn 
republicans. 

Q. Why did not they kill more of them ?—A. They did; they killed 
as many as they could of them. 

Q. How many did they kill?—A. They killed Henny Kelsey’s three 
sons, and her husband, and my husband. 

Q. Some of these were not voters ?—A. They all would have been 
voters. 

@. Why did they not kill all the men around in the neighborhood ?— 
A. They didn’t get a chance; the soldiers come up in town. 

Q. They turned some loose that they had arrested ?—A. Well, sir, 
they just had a picked company that they wanted to kill out. 

@. What did they want to kill these particular men for ?—A. Because 
some of them clined to be leaders of the rest of the men. 

@. But your husband was not a leader 7—A. No, sir, he was not. 

@. He was a quiet, obscure man and did not bother anybody ?—A. 
Yes, sir. Master George when he come back says, ‘*Them was men 
that was killed and I am very sorry for it;” but it was too late for 
them to say that they were sorry. Pull asked master George, ‘ Are 
you going to be responsible for Dave’s life?” He says, ‘* No, God damn 
you, I don’t want a republican man to live.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Was your husband able to read and write?—A. Very little, sir; 
but Daniel Rouse, my friend, he was right good—a school-teacher. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. How many of these boys who got killed could vote ?—A. I don’t 
know exactly how many, but I know my husband would have been a 
voter. 

@. He was not a voter at that time?—A. No, sir; but he would have 
been twenty-one that coming season. 

Q. And still they killed him and did not kill other men that were 
allowed to vote?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. He would have been a voter before the election?—A. Yes, sir; 
like they killed him on a Monday, he would have been twenty-one on a 
Tuesday. ; 





RICHARD THOMAS—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
RICHARD THOMAS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Question. How old are you?—Answer. Thirty-two years and some 
months old. 
q. Where do you live ?—A. Barnwell. 
Q. In Barnwell County 7—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. At what place ?—A. Mr. ’Lonzo Ashley; the Crowley place. 
Q. 


Do you know anything about Ed. W. Bush being killed?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
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Q. Were you present at the time?—A. Yes, sir; I was present at the 
time. 

@. Where was it; at your house?—A. It was done at my house. 

q. In your house?—A. It was done at my house; they come to my 
house and took me and Ed. W. Bush out of my house. I was stopping 
at my mother’s; and it was done on ‘Lhursday morning. 

® On September last, was it?—A. I don’t know what time of the 
month it was done. 

. But it was after the ; it was done Thursday after the riot down 
there in Silverton ?—A. It was done on Thursday morning. 

Q. Well, you just describe what was done, and who came there.— 
A. The first, two men come to my house. 

@. Were other men, white men, around there; did you see any crowd 
of armed white men?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Very well, describe that.—A. Yes, sir; the road was full—the 
public road. I live right on the Augusta and Barnwell road; the road 
was full, and there were two men coming from the public road, straight 
up to my house. The whole company stopped down the road and two 
men come up to my house first; that was Dick Roundtree and Rich 
Anderson, and then the next two men who come were Mr. ’Lonzo Ashley 
and Mr. Bill Woodard. ’Lonzo was captain of that company. 

(). Do you know him ?—A. I have been working for him some eight 
or nine years. 

@. Were you living on his place at that time?—A. Yes, sir; I rented 
land from him. 

Q. Now, what was done?—A. Mr. Dick Roundtree and Mr. Rich 
Anderson come to the house first, and Mr. Dick Roundtree jumped down 
off his mule—he had a double-barrel gun in his hand—and he run into 
my house, and I and Ed. Bush was sitting on the bed close together in 
the house. He had a double-barrel gun in his left hand, and he looked 
about and he seed me and Ed. Bush sitting on the bed, and he said, 
“Well, you are the very damned devils we are looking for;” and then 
he says, ‘“* Walk out;” and in that time he hollered to Mr. Anderson out 





doors to keep a watch out; and Mr. Anderson out doors, he had a six- 


teen-shooter in bis hand, aud my house has got three doors to it, and he 
got right in the center of the three doors; and then Mr. Roundtree, 
who was in the house, went around my hoase aud searched under my 
bed, and everywhere he thought a man could be; and when he come 
back I still hadn’t a gun out. I was standing up in the door then in 
that time. Just as [| got out, Mr. Ashley and Mr. Woodard came up, 
and Mr. Woodard run up to wy door, end he had a pistol, and he had 
his pistol out, and he said that the Georgians were coming over here 
“To put you God damn Carolina niggers to right;” and I says to him, 
Says I, “Mr. Woodard, I ain’t done nething to nobody.” He says, 
“Well, walk out, we won’t harm you; I assure you that.’ I says, 
“Well, death is but death; God is the head of all men; if its God’s 
will, I will go, and if ivs not God’s will I won’t be killed ;” and then Mr. 
Ashley started us to the gate, and carried us on down to the road. 

Q. When you say he carried you down to the road, you mean they 
didw’t carry you but made you go down with them 7—A. Yes, sir; they 
made me go down with them. When we got to the gate, Mr. Astley 
asked me was I in that Sunday evening riot, aud [I told him * No.” He 
Says, “Then you may go into the field and stay there;” that’s what he 
Says to me; and he says, * Ed. W., you walk on, I want you to guard 
my house for the next two weeks to come.” 

Q. He said so?—A. That was Mr. ’Lonzo Ashley. 
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Q. Said so to Ed. W.?—A. Yes, sir; then he said Ed. W., and Walker 
Barnes, and John Banjoman; that’s John Bush; they call him John 
Banjoman, sometimes. Daniel Mixen, Ben. Motts, Bill Bush, they said, 
‘These God damn sons of bitches we intend to put through to-day.” 

Q. They were all colored men that you have named ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who said that 7—A. Mr. ’Lonzo Ashley. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Well, what next ?—A. And then, when they killed Ed. W.— 

Q. But you have not said anything about the killing of him yet; go 
on and tell about that.—A. Very well; they shot him six times. Bill 
Woodard, the man with the pistol on him, twice; he made the first shot; 
Rich. Anderson, the one with the sixteen-shooter, shot him twice; Dick 
Roundtree, with the double-barrel gun, shot twice. Mr. ’Lonzo Ashley 
didn’t shot him narry a time; he sat on his horse with his gun on his 
shoulder. That was in the morning, and in the evening, when they 
come back | 

Q. When who came back, these white people?—A. Yes, sir; they 
came back in the evening. I don’t say it was a company, but it was a 
company come back there, like; about sixty men come back that even- 
ing; and then when they come to move Ed. W. that evening ; that was 
at deep dusk; now, when they come to carry him off 

Q. Who came to carry him off, these white men ?—A. Mill Turner 
was one; one of them was a white man, and Tom Barnes was with him; 
and John W. Bush and Mill Turner helped me put Ed. W. in a eart to 
carry him over to his dad’s house to bury him. 

@. Which was the white man with him, Mr. Newman ?—A. Mill 
Turner was the white, and the other two were colored men. The doctor 
called me; Mill Turner is doctor. When he called me to help put this 
man in the cart it was dark, and I didn’t know who was in the road. I 
says, ‘Doctor, [ am dubus.” He says, ‘‘ By God, come on; nobody | 
ain’t going to hurt you.” I says, “ Well, doctor, I will come, but I tell 
you I am rather dubus.” He says, ‘‘ Come on; nobody won’t hurt you;” | 
and I went and helped them put the dead man in the cart; and he steps _ 
off about six or eight steps right back, and he says, “ I am under obliga- | 
tions to kill you.” I says, ‘¢ Well, doctor, God’s will must be done; if | 
it’s God’s will, of course [ must go.” I said, ‘God is the head of man.” 
He says, “* You God damn fool, you put trust in God when you bet- 
ter begin to put it in man;” and then he cocked his gun on me, and | 
cocked both barrels; and Walker Barnes and John Banjoman (he fixes | 
banjos, and they call him that for nickname) had to beg him not to | 
kill me. 

Q. What then ?—A. That’s all; he stopped him then. 

@. Where did you go, then ?—A. I went back to my house. 

Q. Did you see anything more of killing or fighting?—A. No, sir; I 
didu’t see any more killing than that, sir. | 

By Mr. CAMERON : | 

Q. Why did the white men kill these colored men; what reason did 
they give; what reason did yon hear ?—A. The reason they killed Ed. 
W. was because he was a republican; that was the reason they killed 


him. 
Q. How do you know that? —A. They said so. | 
Q. Who said so?—A. ’Lonzo Ashley told me so, and Milt. Turner told _ 


me so. 
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Q. Did Milt. Turner tell you why he was under ore to kill 
you ?—A. Milt. Turner said I would be a dead man if | hadn’t been 
indebted to ’Lonzo Ashley. 

@. I ask you what reason Dr. Milt. Turner gave for killing you, or 
trying to kill you ?—A. Because I was a republican; that was what he 
wanted to kill us all for, because all of us was strong republicans; and 
Milt. Turner says that I would have been a dead man, only I rents land 
from Mr. ’Lonzo Ashley; and if ’Lonzo Ashley hadu’t been captain of the 
company I would have been a dead man now. | 

@. Do you know ’Lonzo Ashley ?—A. Yes, sir; I used to rent land | 
from him, and I got advances from him. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You are a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; if you will look in my eye 
you will see I am a republican, and I expect to die one, too. 

(. Did you vote at the last election 2—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote ?—A. At Williston. 

Q. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did anybody try to prevent you from doing it?—-A. There was 
one white man, I don’t know who he was, he challenged my vote, but 
before he could get the words out of his mouth the vote was in the box. 
J told him if he could get it out he could have it. 

Q. Do you know anything about burning houses down there during 
the rio‘ ?--A. No, sir. ) 
Did not hear of it?—-A. I heard of one being burned there. 

. Did not you go out during that time?—A. No, sir. 

. You were not at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Never; I was at home. 
You were not at Ellenton ?—A. No, sir. 

Nor at Silverton ?—A. No, sir. 

You were at home ?—A. I was at home. 

. How old are you?—A. I am thirty-two years old and some months. 
How long have you lived down there? 

The WITNESS. At the Crowley place? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. This coming January I will be there six years; I staid with Mr. 
Ashley, down to his other place, some four or five years. 

Q. Do you know who wrecked a train down there ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I submit that is not a proper question to ask the 
Witness ; you assume that he knows about the wrecking of a train. If 
you ask him the question whether he knows anything about wrecking 
the train, that would be fair. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Well, do you know anything about the wrecking of 
a train on the railroad ? 

A. No, sir. 

(. You never heard of it ?—A. I have heard of it, but I don’t know 
anything about it. 

@. How long have you been here?—A. I come up here on Saturday 
night, 1 being here ever since Mr. Bardeen first brought me bere. 

Q. How long ago?—A. I think this coming Saturday will be three or 
itn weeks. I never kept in my mind exactly how long I have been 

ere. 


LLL OOOO= 


By Mr. CHRisTIaANcy : 


@. You say you voted at Williston ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How far is that from Ellenton?—A. Well, or declare I couldn’t tell 
you how far it is. 

Q. How far fiom Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I couldw’t 
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tell you how far from Rouse’s Bridge, but Williston, now, was farther 
from my house than Robbins Station—they were voting at Robbins. 

(). They were voting at Robbins Station, were they ?—A. Yes, sir; 
there was a box open at Robbins, but I didn’t go to Robbins; there 
was a box opened at Red Oak Grove, but I didn’t go to Red Oak Grove; 
and I will tell you my reasons for not going to nary a one. 

@. No; I did not ask you. Werethere any troops near Williston 7—A, 
If any was there, I didn’t know it. 

Q. About how far is it from Ellenton Station?—A. I couldn’t tell. you. 

Q. Did you hear of there being troops in the county then?—A. Yes, 
sir; there was troops at Blackville then. 

Q. How far off is that?—A. It’s twenty-five miles from my house to 
Blackville; that’s what they call it—that’s what I hear the white men 
call it. 

(. Were any soldiers nearer than that—it is not as far as that to 
Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. There was not any at Rouse’s Bridge when the 
fighting was going on. 

Q. You were not there ?—A. There was soldiers at Rouse’s Bridge, at 
Mr. Boyd’s store. 

@. You understood that there were soldiers not a great way off time — 
of the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They had been there some time before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If the soldiers had not been anywhere near before the election, 
would you have dared to go to the election at all?—A. No, sir; IL 
wouldn’t have went. 


R. W. Rick (colored) recalled. 


The WitNEss. I think I made two mistakes as to the names of par- 
ties which I gave in my examination. I gave the name of Perry Mer- 
rideth, but the real name is Perry Stoddard; and the name of Mark 
Hunter I think 1 gave for Thomas Cusp; he voted the democratic 
ticket because they was afraid they would be discharged, and they have 
made affidavits to that effect since. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I would like to ask you one question I forgot to ask you yester- 
day. How did your final accounts stand there ?—A. O, that’s all right; 
Iam glad you asked that question. I am required to make a return to 
the court every court of the money received and paid out, but if my 
account had been twenty-five cents incorrect it would have been gladly 
proved at any time. We would have been watched just as close as 
they watch chickens; and they are spread on the journal each session 
of the court, so that if there was ten or fifteen dollars out of the way it 
would have been generally Known, and there would have been an in- 
dictment against me very soon. 

Q. You are not a defaulter in any respect at all?—A. No way. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir; [am sure of it. If I was a 
defaulter, it would have been proved before the court long ago; they 
wouldn’t have waited for a committee to prove it. 

Q. Your accounts are all square?—A. Yes, sir. I have money on 
hand that bas not been paid, that I have had for some time. 

Q. Have you uniformly accounted for the moneys at the time and to 
the persons entitled?—A. I am not required to account to persons, but 
to the courts. I don’t account to individuals for it when money is paid 
into the court; L only account to the court. 

Q. If a judgment is collected, do you not pay money to the man enti- 
tled to it?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. Well, then, you state generally that you have accounted duly to 
the proper authorities for all moneys that were paid into your office, 
with which you were charged by the law?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. That is, up to the last term of the court ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Of course, since that time you could not have done it?—A. No, 
sir. There have been several sessions during my term when they have 
not had any court, and, of course, then I could make no statement. 


ADAM OVERSTREET—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 
ABRAM OVERSTREET (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

@. In what place ?—A. Rouse’s Bridge—a mile from Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. I have lived there in the 
neighborhood of Rouse’s Bridge, I reckon, about four years. 

@. Where did jou live before you went there?—A. I lived at Dr. 
Stallings’s. 

@. Were you a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who was your master ?—A. Dr. Stallings. 

@. Did you remain with him after the war was over ?—A. I remained 
with him two or three years. J remained with him until freedom come 
on. 

@. How old are you now ?—A. I will be twenty-five the 15th of July. 

(). Where were you on Sunday at the time of the trouble at Rouse’s 
Bridge ?—A. When the fuss come on I was at my mother’s, and I 
come home to ny wife’s house and was going to church. 

Mr. CAMERON. Now you may go on and state what you saw of that 
trouble, and what was done to you, if anything. 

The WitNEss. Well, I was shot, sir. 

@. Where were you going ?—A. I was going to the church. 

). Who was with you ?—A. Nelson Bush. 

@. Anybody else?—A. Two more with us, but they run and left us 
when the trouble came on. 

@. Were you in the road or going through the fields ?—A. I was in 
fields. I was in the road at first, and then I went on down to Rouse’s 
Bridge, and then I went on through the field to the church. 

@. Did you see any white men at that time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many ?7—A. I reckon about fifteen or twenty come in the field 
where I was. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they on horseback 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did they say to you?—A. Before they caught me they told 
me to halt, and I stopped and walked along. Mr. Stewart Simkins, he 
came up to me, and says he, “ Halt! God damn you;” and I stopped, 
and i looked around at him,and I seed him fling his pistol up and 
cock it, and they all did; and I got my head around for to run from 
him and he done shot me here in the back of my head. The ball come 
out .. of my ear. You can see the place back of my ear now. | Point- 
ing. 
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Q. Was anything done to you after you were shot ?—A. No, sir; I 

was shot at, but the horse ran against me and knocked me down, and 
the ball missed me and didn’t hit me at all. 

Q. Who shot at you and did not hit you ?—A. Sum Turner; his name 
is George Turner; they nickname hito Sum Turner. 

Q. Give the names of all those white men, or any of them whom you 
know.—A. John Green, Sum Turner, Stewart Simkins, and George W. 
Bush; that’s all [ knowed. I knowed Mr. Anson Miller when I seed 
him. He was there, too. 

Q. What colored man was killed at that time 7—A. He was a dark- 
complexioned man. 

Q. Do you know what his name was?—A. Nelson Bush. 

Q. What was done to him by these white men, and what was said to 
him by them ?—A, They shotat him, [ think, and, if l make no mistake, 
about six times, and hit him once, right here in the thigh. |Indicating.| 

Q. In the left thigh ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they do anything else to him—strike him ?—A. They struck 
him on the back of the head with a pistol. 

Q. Do you know who shot Nelson ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who struck him ?—A. No, sir; the same man that shot 
him struck him. 

Q. Where did you go after that ?—A. I went on down to the church. 
They had been down there and run them all off. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: | 
Q. The white men had run them all off?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where did you go after you left the church ?—A. I laid down at 
Bill Stallings’s; went in his barn and laid down. 

Q. Was he the man whose slave you had been before the war ?—A. 
Me and him belonged to two brothers. 

Q. O, he was a colored man?—A. Yes, sir; he was a colored man. 

(). Was he related to you?—A. No, sir; we just belonged to two 
brothers, white men; we belonged, one to each brother. 

Q. Well, where did you go Sunday night?—A. I went home, sir. 

Q. What did you have done for the pistol-wound in your head?——A, 
I put some spirits of turpentine and sugar on it. 

@. Where did you go Monday ?—A. I went back in the swamp 
Monday. 

Q. Was any one with you in the swamp?—A. Several of us was 
there; obliged to be there. 

(). Why did you goin the swamp ?—A. The white men were riding 
by and threatening to kill us; so we had to go in the swamp. 


@. Where were you when the Yankee soldiers came there Tuesday — 


morning 7A. I was over there on the hill—about two or three hun: 
dred yards from Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. How many colored men were in the swamp, as near as you know, 
when the Yankee soldiers came ?—-A. Well, 1 reckon there was about 
twenty-five or thirty there. 

@. What did they do when the soldiers came?—A. They didn’t do 
anything; only went running to them. 

(). Running to the soldiers?—A. Yes, sir; we run to them. 


@. Did you run to the soldiers?—-A. Yes, sir, 1 did; as fast as my — 


foots would let me do it. 
@. What did the colored people say when they saw that the soldiers 
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had come?—A. O, we were slapping our hands and proud to meet 
them; and about the time we got to them—I don’t think it was a guar- 
ter of an hour—I heard them shooting behind us, Mr. Butler and his 
men, the way we came from. One of them they shot. 

Q. They shot a colored man?—A. Yes, sir; he was behind all of us; 
a little behind all of us; they shot him; didn’t kill him; didn’t hurt 
him much. 

(@. As you were running to the soldiers, Butler and his men were 
shooting at you from bebind?—A. Yes, sir; shooting at the rest of 
them. They were not shooting at me; I was so far abead. 

Q. Do you know this man Hampton Wethersby ?—A. QO, yes; I 
lived with him last year. 

Q. Did you hear him say, after the Yankee soldiers came there, any- 
thing about what the white men would have done with the colored men 
if the soldiers had not come?—A. I live right near him. I could hear 
them halloo to one another. He told me, after he came on home, that 
he would have done with me the same as the rest of the men done. I 
told him I didn’t see why: I never had done nothing to nobody; and I 
was a little boy raised up under him; and I says, wy don’t think you 
have a right to shoot me; I have been working for you all my days; I 
don’t see ‘what you want to shoot me for.” He said we a!l were repub- 
licans, and I helped for the rest, and I was as much help for the repub- 
lican ticket as the rest. I said I had as much right to be a republican 
and vote with my race as he had to be a democrat and vote with his, 
and I havn’t got nothing against you for that. I said, “I hain’t done 
nothing for the republican party but vote, and I thought 1 voted for my 
principles.” 

Q. Did you hear this Wethersby say anything to them?—A. Me and 
his little boy was running on one day, like boys would, or like young 
men will do, and he asked me what I was, and I told bim I was a re- . 
publican, and always meant tobe arepublican; and he went back home 
and told his father; and his father told him that if he caught me on his 
place again he intended to put a load of buck-shot in me. I met his 
father one day and asked him if he did say so, and he said, ‘‘ 1 did say 
so, and I intend to do it.” 

Q. What is his father’s name 7—A. Jeff. Wethersby. 

(). Did he tell you why he would put a load of buck-shot in you 2—A, 
Yes; he said that if I promised to be a republican man that he would 
not allow me to be on his place, and if he caught me he would put a load 
of buck-shot in me. 

@. How long have you been here ?—A. I have been here—Saturday 
will be a month. 

Q. Who brought you here?—A, Mr. Corbin. . 

(. Did you vote at the late election ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

(. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know anything about the riot down at Ellenton ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I was in the road and saw one of them that was shot. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. At Ellenton?—A. No, sir; I don’t know any thing about the 
Ellenton riot. 
By Mr. MrRRimMon: 
—Q. At Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir; I was in the Rouse’s Bridge 
riot. 

@. How many colored men were there ?7—A. I don’t know how many 

there was there. 
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Q. Give us an idea,—A. That day when the riot was I reckon there 
was about twenty-five or thirty of us. 

Q. Did you have any arms ?—A. No, sir; we didn’t have any arms, 

-Q. Do you know anything about the burning of houses, barns, and 
oe down there?—A. No; I don’t know nothing about that. 
. Did you hear any thing about it?—A. I heard some such talk. 

a Do you know whether a train was wrecked on the railroad down 
there ?—A. No, sir; I live so far from it. 

@. Did you hear anything about it?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know what gave rise to the trouble down there?—A. No, 
sir; I don’t know about the reason of it. 

Q. Did you hear anything about the colored man who had assaulted 
Mrs. Harley ?—A. I heard some one said that he broke in the house, but 
I don’t know whether it is so or not. That is what [ heard about it. I 
don’t know anything about it, sir. That is all I ever heard about it. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Did you have any arms when you were shot ?7—A. No, sir; I didn’t 
even have a pocket-knife. 

@. And the other colored man, did he have any ?—A. No, sir; he had 
a walking-stick, walking along with it; he always walked with a walk- 
ing-stick. 

Q. Did the man who shot you give any reason for shooting you ?—A. 
He asked me what was I, was I ’publican or democrat, and I told him [ 
was a’punblican; and he said, ** God damn you, lam a great mind to 
shoot you again.” I says, ‘* What you going to shoot me for? I ain’t 
got nothing; I ain’t even got a pocket-knife.” When I seen him cock 
his gun on me I said, ** For God’s sake, don’t shoot me no more.” And 
another white man rode up and said, ‘ Don’t shoot him any more; he 
is nothing but an innocent boy; let him alone.” 

@. Who had a great mind to shoot you again ?—A. Mr. Stewart Sim- 
kins. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted at Mr. Boyd’s. 

(). Were there any soldiers near there?—A. O, yes; the soldiers 
was there. 

(J. If there had been no soldiers there, would you have dared to go 
there and vote ?—A. I would have been scared to go. 

@. Would you have ventured to go at all ?—A. No, sir; I don’t think 
I would; I would have been too scared. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You would bave been in the swamp that day, I suppose 7—A. Yes, 
sir; I wouldn’t have got out of the swamp if the soldiers hadu’t come 
there. | 


PETER A. WAGGLES—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 
PETER A. WAGGLES (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Aiken County. 
@. How old are you?—A. I um about twenty-seven. 
Q@. Are you a voter in that county 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Well, sir, I have served in that town 
as chief of police about seven years. 

Q. Do you know Captain Croft, of that town ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. Between seven and eight 

ears. 

4 @. Do you know the fact that he went out with a company of men at 
or about the time of the troubles at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now tell the committee all you know about that.—A. Well, sir, 
on Sunday afternoon I was up on the streets, and everything in the 
town seemed to be so much excited I went up the street. I could not 
hear from any person what was the trouble; but the white people in 
general seemed to be much excited that Sunday night. Mr. Lloyd 
Courtney 

@. Were you acting as city marshal at that time?—A. Yes, sir; I 
was. 

®. Very well, go on.—A. Mr. Cortney, who is a sergeant in the com- 
pany—this rifle-company—— 

Q. A white man ?—A,. Yes, sir. He was going there, I suppose; I don’t 
know it as a fact, but he was summoning that company together. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. He seemed to be?—A. Yes, sir; because he was riding around 
from one place to the other. He seemed to be; anyhow they assembled. 
I went to church that night, and some one came to the church and called 
me out, and said that the men were assembled up town, and there must 
be some row or something, and that I had better go up town to see what 
was the matter. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where was that ?—A. In Aiken—the town of Aiken. I went from 
the church up town; that was then about nine o’clock. Well, there was 
an assemblage of men there at the law-office of Mr. Finley and Hender- 
son. IL seen some there with double-barreled guns, and some with 
revolvers, and some with sixteen-shooters; but they seemed to be very 
peaceable, and I didn’t do anything, and didn’t say anything to them at 
all. Atter that they went over across the bridge from Aiken, in the 
direction of Captain Croft’s house, and I heard some one stop in that 
assemblage of men to tell a man to go out—I don’t know whe said it—”* 
but to go ahead of the company, and notify Milledge Hawley to get his 
company ready, and meet them at the fork of the road. I heard some 
one say it in the company, in the crowd of men, to go ahead or send a 
man ahead, and tell Mr. Hawley to get his company ready, and to meet 
them at the fork of the road; they were going directly from here, he 
Says, to Ellenton. I suppose it was about ten o’clock before they moved 
from the law-oflice of Mr. Henderson and Mr. Finley in co-partners; and 
when they went across the bridge, I went over in that direction, and 
found the men was assembled just in front of Captain Crott’s house. 


By Mr. CuRiIsTIANCY: 
Q. About how many men ?7—A. I suppose about twenty-five or thirty. 
By Mr. CAMERON: ~ 


Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; the company moved off, and I 
think they went along ahead of Captain Croft. Iam not certain, but I 
think they did, sir. I think the sergeant of the company went in com- 
mand of the company a little ahead of Captain Croft. 
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Q. Now you may give the names of those who went out in that com- 
pany so far as you are able to.—A. Mr. Robert Chaffee, Lester Court- 
ney, William Phillips, Jobn Balock, Lloyd Courtney, Gideon Moseley, 
Louis Bradewell, Willie Hudson, John Hudson, Lonney Oakley, Eddy 
Oakley, and Frank Veno. These are the only names I can remember at 
present. 

(). How far from Aiken did this Mr. Hawley live ?—A. About three 
miles and a half. 

@. In the direction of Ellenton station ?—A. Right in that direction; 
he lives partly in the fork. There are two ways you can go to LEllen- 
ton; there is a right and a left hand road, and he lives right in that 
fork. There is a road forking that way, and one that way, [indicat- 
ing,| and he lives right here in the fork. 

(). How long were these men absent from Aiken at that time ?—A. 
They were absent from Aiken from Sunday up until Tuesday night. 

@. Did they come back together or come back separately and scat- 
tered ?—A. They were coming back scattered, sir. 

Q. Did you have any talk with any of them after they came back 
about what they were doing or where they were?—A. Yes, sir; 1 was 
talking with them. 

(). With whom did you have a talk?—A. I spoke to Mr. Gideon 
Moseley in regard to what that company went up there for, and he told 
me that he had no hand in killing any one, nor he didn’t see any one 
killed, but he might have if he had wanted to see some one that was 
killed. He said that there were a great many killed down there; but he 
didn’t see any, but it was because he didn’t care to see them. 

(). Did he state to you any reason for the company going down there, 
or for the killing of these men?—A. No, sir; no particular reason, sir. 

Q. Were there any republican meetings in Aiken during the last po- 
litical campaign 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). When was a meeting held there, as near as you can fix the day 7— 
A. Not until about between three and four weeks, I suppose, afier the 
fight was. The first that we held—you mean in town, sir? 

(. In town.—A. Yes, sir; there was a republican meeting there in 
July. 

(). Was that a public meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who were the speakers at that meeting?—A. Some gentlemen 
from Charleston spoke there. 

(. When was the next meeting held ?—A. Well, there was meetings 
held constantly ; I could not tell you exactly the date; but two or three 
times afterward. . 

@. Were the republican meetings interrupted or interfered with by 
democrats ?—A. Not in the town, they didn’t. The people have kept 
very quiet in the town. 

_  Q. How much of a town is Aiken ?—A. I think the population of the 

towu is about fifteen or sixteen hundred. . 

Q. It is the county-seat of the county ?—A. Yes, sir; the county- 
seat. 

@. Now you may tell us generally what you know in regard to the way 
the political campaign was conducted in the county upon the part of the 
democrats.—A. Well, sir, I have been appointed deputy marshal there 
by the chief marshal. I got my appointment, I think, about the 24th or 
25th of September last. I have been round to every meeting that was 
held in the county, and there is never a meeting I have been to but 
what the meeting were not interrupted outside of the town. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. But what was interrupted ?—A. Yes, sir; they always interrupted. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. State what was done on the part of the democrats. How was the 
meeting interrupted by them ?—A. The first meeting that was held 
out of the town was down to Rouse’s Bridge; I think about two months 
after the fight; and a meeting was held down there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. A republican meeting ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You were there?—A. Yes, sir; I was there. I didn’t get there 
until late; but when I got there everything was under great excite- 
ment; men was there just cursing the speakers. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; white men, mounted men, all armed, 
and with red shirts. They were cursing the speaker, abusing him, call- 
ing him a damned liar, and so forth, daring him to speak when I got 
there. They had not called the meeting to order until after I got there. 
J got there, and | stated to the gentlemen that I was thers for the pur- 
pose of preserving the peace, and I would like that, they would be as 
quiet as possible, and not to interrupt the meeting, or interfere with the 
speakers. I beiieved I done some good by being there, and the speakers 
was allowed to spe:k; but every. time they would say anything they 
didn’t like they would eurse him, and say, ‘“ You are a damn liar,” or a 
damn son of a bitch,” or some such word as that. 

@. How many of these red-shirt fellows were there?—A. I guess 
about one hundred and fifty. 

@. How many republicans were assembled at that meeting 7—A. 
There was, I think, about the same number; the numbers were about 
equal. 

(. Were the republicans armed ?—A. I never seen a pistol, sir; they 
might have been; I do not say they wasn’t; but I never seen a pistol 
on @ man. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. No guns?—A. No, sir, I am certain of that; no guns; but some 
men were there with red shirts, on their horses, and had two pistols 
buckled outside their shirts. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where was the next meeting held ?—A. The very next day; that 
was down at Hilenton. 

Q. Were you there?—A. Yes, sir; I was there. 

_Q. State what occurred there.—A. The number was double that day, 
sir. 

Q. Number of white men?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose there was about 
two hundred, or maybe three hundred, colored people there, and I 
know the number of white people was over five hundred. 

Q. Were they armed and mounted ?—A. Yes, sir; every man was 
armed and mounted. 

Q. Were they mostly uniformed with red shirts?—A. All red shirts. 
These very men that I told you about; Captain Hawley was there with 
his company, and Mr. Lammond was there, and Captain Brown with 
his company was there, and they would come there, and when they 
came theie, and got near me, they would come all through the woods, 
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yelling and hurrahing; and also the speakers were cursed that day, 
but not so much so as they was the day before. They seemed to be 
more orderly that day than during the first meeting. 

Q. Where was the next meeting held?—A. The next meeting was 
held at Beach Island. 

Q. Were you there?—A. Yes, sir. 

(Q. State what occurred there.—A. Well, sir, the gentlemen refused 
to allow the speakers to speak on anybody’s ground. We went to sev- 
eral places on the public road to speak, and they refused it, and finally, 
after all, we had a place in the public road to speak. 

Q. The owners of the Jand there refused to allow the meeting to be 
held on their land?—A. Yes, sir; and the meeting was then obliged to 
be held on the public road. And at that meeting there was a great 
many red-shirts there. The meeting then was interrupted by a man by 
the name of Henry Getzen and Kinlaw Chaffee, and other men from 
Georgia; I don’t know the men. 

Q. Uow did they interrupt the meeting?—A. By cursing the speak- 
ers and ordering them to come down. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Did they point pistols at the speakers, or do anything of that 
kind?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who were the republican speakers at that time?—A. A man by 
the name of William Lawson, school-commissioner of the county. 

Q. A colored man?—A. Yes, sir. Thomas W. West and I’. A. Pal- 
mer. 

(). Palmer is a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. E. P. Story and Porter B. 
Williams. 

Q. Were these speakers all colored men except Dr. Palmer?—A. No, 
Sir ; A Porter B. Williams was a White man. 

Q. Where does Williams reside ?—A. In Aiken. 

(). How many of these speakers spoke at the meeting that day?—A. 
I believe all that [ called the names of spoke. There was other speak- 
ers there, but I called the names of only those who spoke. 

Q. How many red-shirt men were there that day ?—A. Well, sir, 
there was a good many there. 

Q. You may state whether or not they were disorderly and boister- 
ous.—A. Yes, sir; in fact, they acted disorderly in general at all meet- 
ings. 

(. How many other republican meetings did you attend in the 
county 7?—A. I attended all there was in the county—every one. 

Q. You m: ly state generally how the ‘democrats behaved at these 
meetings.—A. I will speak about the town of Hambuargh. » We had 
two meetings there. 1 he first meeting we held in Hamburgh we had. 
no interruption at all; nobody intertered. 

@. When was that; before or after the massacre there ?—A. O, after 
the massacre; that was some time in October. But Monday before the | 
election we held a meeting in Hamburgh 

Q. That was the day betore the election ?—A. Yes, sir. I suppose 
two hundred or more men were there—white men—armed. 

Q. Unitormed?—A. Yes, sir; in red. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Let me ask here whether at that time there was any United States 
soldiers in that quarter or not?—A., Yes, sir. I will tell you about 
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thet, sir. On these occasions at Hamburgh we had more trouble than 
we had before; things seemed more dangerous than in all the other 
meetings, although we had interferences. I then myself, with Mr. 
Rivers, who was another deputy marshal—we both was there, and the 
men behaved so bad and went on so 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. The white men ?—A. Yes, sir, they would ride in among the crowd 
of people on horses right near the stand, and they got scattered away 
from the stand ; and Colonel Butler was there—Col. A. P. Butler; and 
I went to him and said to him that he could do more with these men in 
quieting them than I could, and I wished he would speak to them ; and 
he said to me it would be my best plan not to interfere with his men. 
I told him that it was my duty to speak to him about it, and I were com- 
pelled to doit; and if he didn’t do something to stop them, I would. 
But finally they got so, sir, they stopped the speakers from speaking. 
Dr. Palmer was speaking at that time—I’. A. Palmer—and they drowned 
his voice by cursing him, and blackguarding him, and ridiculing him. 
And every time he started to speak he was stopped; and they kept it 
up and kept him on the stand, I suppose, about three hours. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Did they threaten any violence at the time—point pis¢ols at him ?— 
A. Yes, sir; pistols was drawn, and some of the men, during the time 
that they drawed pistols—I suppose there was a hundred and fifty pis- 
tols drawed—during the time that they drawed the pistols, one of the 
men started toward me that had their pistols drawed, and I was com- 
pelled to turn back. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Who was it?—A. A man by the name of Sam Cobb, who had 
always been very pleasant to me. I knew him ever since emancipa- 
tion. He said to me it would be better for me not to go any further, 
and if I did he would shoot me; that he knew me and didn’t want to 
Shoot me; but if I came any further he would shoot me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q.° What was his name?—A. Samuel Cobb. And while he was say- 
ing that he was drawing bis pistol at the same time and pointing to me. 
I then found that things were getting so excitable I wrote a note to the 
lieutenant, who was then about half a mile 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Lieutenant of the United States forces ?—A. Yes, sir. To please 
send a squad of men as quick as he could. I stated how things was. 
He didn’t come quick as I thought he should have come, and I went up 
myself. Irun up there and met him, and I said to him to bring his men 
near me; but he kept his men away off and he came himself, and he 
went and spoke with Mr. Butler; and after that the speakers was then 
allowed to speak. I think he had twelve men. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Twelve soldiers?—A. Yes, sir; he had them away off, and the lieu- 
tenant and men—two officers and men were kept there and staid around 
there until the meeting was over, and the lieutenant went then and 
eeered his men off; and then we started to take the train to go back to 

iken. 
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Q. By “we” whom do you mean ?—A. The speakers and people that 
went from Aiken to attend the meeting. 

Q. Republicans?—A. Yes, sir; and the bridge that is right on the 
Georgia line 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. The bridge across the A. Savannah River. The train stops right 
on the bridge; and when we got on the bridge, and, in fact, all the way 
from the place where we started to the bridge, they was riding through 
the crowd and pistols was drawn. 

(. Did they make any threats?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Against whom ?—A. Against this man Palmer. Every one was 
after him alone, this Palmer, a white man. They all seemed to be more 
after him than they were after any of the other speakers; and they were 
after Lawson, too, a colored man. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. State generally the threats made against Lawson and Paimer.— 
A. Well, sir, the threat was to kill Dr. Palmer; and men drawed their 
pistols on him to shoot him; and one time I believe they nearly would 
have shot him if it hadn’t been for A. P. Butler knocking the gun out of 
his hand. A man that they called ‘Texas Jack ”—that is the name 
they call him—and I believe that if it hadn’t been for A. P. Butler he 
would have shot him at that time, because this man had his donble-bar- 
reled shot-gun, and went and put the gun right near his face. He went 
right up on the platform where he was standing and put his gun right 
in his face. I was standing right ’side of (Dr. Palmer and had my hands 
on him, and A. P. Butler ran up right in the crowd and took the gun 
and knocked the gun out of his hand. 


By, Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Where was that ?—A. In Hamburgh. | 

@. Who is Texas Jack ?—A. I don’t know who heis. They call him 
that. I don’t know whether that is his name or not. ) 

Q. What is he—a desperado ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. What did his business seem to be during the last political ‘cam- 
paign ?—A. He is a marksman, so they say. He had himself disguised; 
he had on an oil suit all over, and had an oil cap that covered “all his 
head, and you only could see ‘his face; had himself disguised. 

Q. Did you see him more than once ‘during the political campaign ?— 
A. O, yes, sir; [ seen him frequently. 

@. With whose men did he seem to travel generally?—A. A. P. Butler’s, 
sir; and after Mr. Butler done that, during the cursing that was going on, 
Mr. Butler came up and he knocked the gun out of the man’s hand, and 
he said to Dr. Palmer, he says, “As damned a mean a man as you are, 
I hope you see that I have saved your life,” shaking his fist in Dr. 
Palmer’s face. There was no reply at all. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. You were then going to take the cars ?—A. We were then on the 

platform waiting for the train. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How many of these red-shirt fellows were at Hamburgh that day, 


in your opinion ?—A. I think, sir, between two and three hundred. 
@. Who appeared to be in command of them ?—A. I think they was 








| 
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in command of A. P. Butler, sir; I am most sure they was under his 
control. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Was this Texas Jack the only one that made threats there?—A, 
O, no, sir; there was others. 

@. Was it general throughout the crowd ?—A. Yes, sir; it was gen- 
eral throughout the crowd; and they might have killed him anyhow if 
the troops hadn’t run up there to the scene. 

(. Did the troops come?—A. Yes, sir; they got so much so until 
they had to come there and form a line between them and the republi- 
cans. They made them stand on the opposite side of the railroad. They 
were obliged to dv it. The lieutenant had to fix bayonets and got them 
divided. My idea was that they aimed at the time the train was in mo- 
tion; thatif they did anything it was to do it at that time; and the lieu- 
tenant, Ll think he thought the same way, and he fixed bayonets and 
formed a line and put them on the other side of railroad. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may state in regard to any other disturbances that took place 
in the county duriny the political campaign.—A. The very next day, sir, 
when the election was, while the deputy marshals—they went to the 
different polls—I then was sent to the polls at Merritt’s Bridge. 

Q. How far is that from Aiken ?—A. About fourteen miles. I staid 
at the polls there until about five o’clock, I suppose. Now, at the polls 
that I was at everything was very quiet. The voting was then all over, 
as I supposed. I heard an ‘assemblage of men around the gin-house 
talking to each other. They said, ‘* Let us get on our horses and go 
down to Fountain Academy and vote.” And then I called one of the 
managers to one side—one of the republican managers—and I told him 
that everything here was quiet, and I told what I heard, and I said, ‘1 
think I will go down to Fountain Academy, because I know these men 
were up here, had voted, and if they are going down there to vote the sec- 
ond time I was going to see them. That was my idea. He told me‘ That 
was ali right,” and I got on my horse and went down there. I rode very 
fast, and the other poll I suppose was about six miles—Fountain Acad- 
emy—and I went the six miles in about half an hour. I suppose I got 
there at a quarter to six; maybe a little earlier than that. I went very 
fast. Just as I got there, between five and six o’clock, about half an hour 
after I got there, I heard men coming from all the different parts of the 
woods, whooping and yelling, and I was in the house with the voting, 
in a small school. house; and [ went to the door and I seen these men 
come in. They all came in and voted. 

@. The same men that you had seen at the other poll ?—A. No, sir ; 
these men didn’t come from Merritt’s Bridge; they didn’t come at all; 
I think they took the hint and didn’t come; but these men I heard 
whooping and holloing through the woods, they all came there and 
jumped right off their horses, with their guns and pistols buckled on 
outside of them, and hitched their horses; and two men by the name 
of Howard, who lives in Georgia, and a man by the name of John 
Murry 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did he live in Georgia also?—A. No, sir; he lived at Langley 
Mill, in Aiken County. Well, that was two white men came in, and 
there was three colored men with these. Then he swore Murry, and 
Murry took his oath. Before he voted he said to him, ‘*‘ Gentlemen, you 
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haven’t voted anywhere to-day?” He says, “No.” He says, “ Why 
are you so late voting?” Murry says, ‘* Well, hurry up, I want to vote; 
it is near six o’clock, and [ want to vote right away.” Then the mana- 
gers axed, “Allof you white men here, don’t none of you know this 
man?” Anda colored man answered, “I know him well.” I didn’t say 
anything, because I wanted to see where they voted, because I knew 
he had a good many polls to pass through, and I saw the man. I knowed 
John Murry, who lives at Langley Mill, and when the colored man said 
that he knew him he then refused to vote. He said he would not vote 
now. ‘I have got some men out here; I will get them and bring them 
in to vote ;” and he didn’t come back at all to vote. But these colored 
men from Georgia, I knowed them; they were porters in a store in 
Georgia. 

Q. They did not vote?—A. Yes, sir; there were two colored men 
voted; one named John Jacobs; I know he lived in Georgia, because I 
know the store he works in, on Broad street, in Augusta, and he voted, 
and two other colored men. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Where were these other colored men from 7—A. From Georgia. 
I did not know them by name; I knew them by face ; when these three 
colored men voted, this white man from Georgia, by the name of How- 
ard, had got some “other men there that lived at Langley Mill; Howard 
said, % How much time have you got? I have got a lot of men to vote 
out here. ” The manager says, “ The hour for closing the poll has ar- 
rived and I cannot allow the poll to be kept open.” Mr. Howard then 
drawed his pistol out and says, ‘* I do not care about the hour; these men 
have come to vote and I am going to vote them all;” and at that he 
walked out to the door and holloed for them to ‘‘Come in here, you 
men, every one of you, and vote;” at that time the house was sur- 
rounded with men, and I walked up and I says, ** We don’t want 
any fuss here; I am here to preserve the peace and to protect these 
managers, and if there be any fuss here I will take care of any one that 
raises it.” Mr. Howard said he didn’t care a damn for me or for any- 
body else ; that he was going to vote these men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were they colored or white men that he was bringing in to 
vote 7—A. White men; and the managers told him, ‘ Well, gentlemen, 
you can’t vote,” and when the manager told him so these men all 
drawed their pistols and told the manager they didn’t care a damn what 
any one said, they were going to vote ; and I went to the supervisor who 
was acting with the democrats, and he said to me that I had nothing 
to do with the polls; that I was not appointed there to have anything 
to do with the voting. I replied to him that the marshal was a coward: 
that they wouldn’t question the right of a manager, aud that L had 
a right to protect the manager, any way, and was going to doit; but 
they overpowered us, and the poll was forced to be kept open "until 
about twenty minutes past seven. 

(. How many of these men voted ?—A. I should think CENT five or 
forty. 

Q. Where were they from; did you know any of them eye Yes, sir; 
a good many was known. Their names was given to Mr. Corbin. These 
very men had voted four times, three times before that day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. How do you know that ?—A. There were men made afiidavits. 
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Q. That was all at Fountain Academy ?—A. Yes, sir; Iam not able 
to say what was done at other places; but I know their names was 
given, and they voted at three or four other places that day. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. They were all white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What ticket did they vote ?—A. The democratic ticket. 

Q. Were they all armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they all exhibit their arms ?—A. Yes, sir; their arms was 
all outside. Some of them had double-barreled guns and some were 
armed with sharp-shooters; and on account of my interference at that 
time I was obliged to disguise myself before I could go into Aiken that 
night; that road was guarded for me. 

@. Now, how do you know that ?—A. I heard so, sir. 

q. You disguised yourself ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And went back into Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir; and met the men, and 
they didn’t know me; met them in the road. 

(). How many armed men do you remember meeting ?—A. I think 
it was ten or fifteen. 

@. Did they say anything to you?—A. Yes, sir; they halted me; IL 
was with a white man in a buggy, by the name of W. F. Carson, aud 
they expected me on horseback, as I went out on horseback, and I got 
a top-buggy, and gave one of the men my horse, and I got in a close 
top-buggy with this white man Carson. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. Are you a deputy marshal ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you live in Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether any colored men were intimidated that 
wanted to vote the democratic ticket in the county 7—A. No, sir. 

(. Not a single one?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did you ever hear of any ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you ever hear of any at Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How was the voting in Aiken County; did the republicans get 
their usual vote ?—A. No, sir. 

_Q. How much did they lack ?—A. Well, they lacked considerable, 
sir. 

Q. Well, give us some idea of how much.—A. No, sir, I can’t; I 
know men that were keeping the polls—— 

@. The question I ask you is this: Did they get as large a vote as 
they had gotten at the election before last ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. The republicans did ?—A. Yes, sir, they did. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Voted the republican ticket?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. The democrats got a much larger vote there than they had gotten 
on former occasions ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know anything about the Ellenton riot ?—A. I heard about 
it, sir. 

@. Did you say that the men who went to these various republican 
Speeches were armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What month was it you visited these places ?—A. In October, sir; 
most of our meetings were in October. 

_Q. And notwithstanding this display of violence you say the repub- 
lican speakers were still kept on the stand ?—A. Yes, sir. } 
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Q. Pistols drawn on them and threats of death and violence, yet they 
went on with their speaking and held the stand?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And the crowd stood around and heard them 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Red shirts and all ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. They did not fly from the speaking-ground ?—A. On some occa- 
sions they had to leave. 

Q. Did you know anybody killed on these occasions 7—A. No, sir; but 
I kuow people got whipped. 

Q. Who got whipped ?—A. I know men that were whipped in Aiken 
County. 

Q. Well, give the names and places.—A. I know on one occasion a 
colored man by the name of Sam Stinson was whipped. 

Q. Where was that ?—A. That was done between Graniteville and 
Miles Mills. 

Q. What was he whipped for?—A. For going to the polls to vote. 

Q. Did you know of any other cases?—A. Yes, sir; I knew a man 
here now that was turned back from Graniteville (I forget his name) for 
going to vote. 

Q. Was he whipped ?—A. No, sir. 

®. Who got hurt, now, at any of these speakings that you have de- 
seribed? Did you see at any one of them a single fight between a black 
man and a white man ?—A. No, sir; I did not see any one fight. 

@. Did you see any black men struck ?—A. No, sir; I did not see any one 
struck. I say this: That I believe all that was done was done to intim- 
idate and frighter our people; to prevent them from speaking. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. I wish to inquire a little more into the matter of whipping. Do you 
know the facts yourself, personally, or has it come to you?—A. No, sir; 
I seen the man; I remember, now, myself; I seen the man, but I disre- 
member the name; I seen the marks of the whipping upon their backs. 

Q. Were they badly whipped?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How severe were they ?—A. This man Stinson, I do not know it 
was true; it was what I seed; but I seed the marks on his back; this 
man Stinson said there was three men whipped him; that they ’greed 
to give him fifty lashes apiece, and that was one hundred and fifty 
lashes altogether. 

Q. How did his back appear?—A. From the top of his back, from 
his shoulder way down to the spine of his back, was all cut; you could 
hardly put a pin on his back, it was cut up so much. 

Q. (By Mr. MERRIMON.) Where is he now?—A. In Graniteville. 

@. (By Mr. CHRISTIANCY.) How about the other man?—A. He was 
whipped badly. | 

Q. Did you see his back ?—A, Yes, sir; it looked to me like he was 
whipped with a leather strap or something else. 

@. What was his name?—A. I do not remember his name; I can find 
out; I have heard his name. 

(). Was it before or after election that these men were whipped 7—A. 
Before election. 

@. Both of them ?—A. Yes, sir; this man Stinson was whipped the 
_ day before election. 

(. Where was the otber man whipped ?—A. He was whipped near 
Jordan’s Mill; it is up to the east part of the county. 

(Q. Were either of these men that were whipped kept away from the 
polls by the whipping ?—<A. Yes, sir. 


Et 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Was any crime charged against them; did you learn that they were 
charged with any crime?—A. No, sir; no crime as I know of, more 
than being republicans. 

@. They were whipped simply because they were republicans ?—A. 
Yes, sir; if their stories were true, sir; I don’t know. 

@. Have they been summoned as witnesses here 7—Well, sir, not as 
I know of. 

(. How long have you been here?—A. I have been here over three 
weeks. 

@. Who brought you here?—A. Mr. Corbin, sir. 

Q. Are you a deputy marshal now ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you receive pay as deputy marshal ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I will ask you whether the colored people in your county were ap- 
prehensive that they would be injured by democrats; how they felt in 
regard to that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I submit that that is a mere matter of opinion. 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, then you need not answer it. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. [think it is a very proper question; he has the 
means of knowing what the general opinion was; if not, he need not say. 

Q. (By Mr. CAMERON.) You may state, then, in regard to it.—A. I 
desire to say that I do not believe there is any colored man better known 
in the country than I. I know the situation of the people there well. 
If you passed the house of a colored man at night and called, if there 
was a light in the house and you hallooed, the light would go out. That 
was the situation in Aiken County ; the people was actually skeered to 
go from one neighborhood to the other. 

Q. After night ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they accustomed to leave their houses at night and lie out in 
the woods and swamps?—A. Yes, sir; I know that they did, sir; and in 
the town of Aiken, where I live,l have heard since the riot, I suppose—L 
know, too; I have got a list of names, but ’tis not in my pocket at pres- 
- ent. I have had some twenty ar twenty-five right in my house; they 
remained there during the summer, until they came up here. They had 
to leave home; had to leave their wives and children there and go, but 
Aiken is a protection. 

@. What were they afraid of ?—A. Afraid of being killed. 

@. By whom and for what reason?—A. On the political principle. 

@. By whom were they afraid of being killed ?—A. By the democrats. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Well, has any one been killed?—A. Yes, sir; they told me thirty- 
five had been killed. 
. Since the election?—A. No, sir. 
q. When ?—A. Killed just before the election. 
Q. Where ?—A. Down at Rouse’s Bridge and Ellenton. 
(). O, you speak of the Ellenton affair ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many were killed there ?—A. I think thirty-five. 
Q 
Q 


& 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
. In all?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


. Where did you get your information 7—A. It isa general thing; 
talked around Aiken County. I have seen some of the graves myself. 
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Q. How many ?—-A. I think I have seen five or six. 

Q. Well, you say that you heard there were thirty-five killed ?—A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Who told you that?—A. Well, it is a general talk about Aiken. 

Q. That is just general talk ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You can’t say you heard any particular man say so?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Well, who ?—A. Carroll Rouse. 

Q. A black man or a white man 7—A. A black man. 

Q. Did they give you the grounds of their information 7—A. No, sir. 

(). They didn’t say ?—A. No, sir. 

@. They just gave you rumor, as you are giving us now?—A. Yes, 
sir; and also Mr. Chaffee, the night that he came back. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. He is a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; I remember Mr. 
Chaffee; that night after he came back from the riot he tried to start a 
riot in Aiken, and he said that he had been down to Ellenton and he had 
killed a number of niggers, and that if they didn’t vote as they wanted 
them he would kill more before election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who said that 7—A. Mr. Chaffee. 

Q. What is his other name?—A. Robert Chaffee. 

(. How many did he say he had killed ?—A. He did not say how 
many. I believe it would have been a riot that night that he came from 
Ellenton if it was not for Mr. Chatfield—D. C. Chatfield—who was act- 
ing then as intendent of the town. 


INDIA KELSEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, C. 8., December 20, 1876. 


INDIA KELSEY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Ellenton. f 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I was bred and born there, — 
sir. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I will be twenty-seven years old this com- 
ing January some time. I! don’t know what time; but will be twenty- 
seven some time in January. } 

Q. Are you a sister of the two Kelsey boys who were killed in that 
neighborhood last fall ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, tell us what you know about the killing of your brothers.— 
A. My brother, John Kelsey, he got killed down on the railroad. I 
couldn’t say nothing of that, but only just what I heard: he got killed 
on the railroad. They shot him on a Monday evening, as near as I can 
come at it, about two hours to the sun. We heard the guns that shot 
him; but still we wa’n’t close enough and we didn’t see. My brother, 
Warren Kelsey, he got shot, as near as I can come at it, about an hour 
to the sun. It might have been a little sooner than that before sunset 
on Monday evening. 

@. Where was he shot—at whose place ?—A. Right at my mother’s 
house, in the yard. 

@. Where were you at the time ?—A. I was not right at the yard; 
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but I was going to her house to let her know that they was going to kill 
every man that they said was in the riot. They commenced shooting 
all the boys after that fight, and a man sent me word that they had 
killed my brother when they killed him—Dave Bush. I saw them when 
they run him right through my mother’s lot, and they shot him right in 
my mother’s field, between my mother’s cotton-patch and corn-field. I 
was standing near enough for them to shoot me; but they said they 
didn’t want to shoot me; but they wanted to kill the men. They shot 
aman named Sam Brown, and he fell close to my mother’s garden, and 
there were several more above the house. Oscar was one. He is my 
brother’s son. He is herenow. He got away. One young man, they 
killed him. Love Jay, he got away, and another one by the name of 
Lemon Bryant, my cousin, he got shot; but still he got away. He got 
shot in the arm and somewbheres about his neck; but still they didn’t 
killhim. He got away, and he is here now. 

@. Did you know any of the white men?—A. Yes, sir; I knowed 
several of the men who was in the fight, but I can’t tell what particular 
ones shot, and I couldn’t say who killed my brother. There was a great 
many men in the crowd. 

(. Can you givethe names of those whom you knew?—A. Dr. Campbell 
was there; he was one in the company. Jim Bush, he was another one 
in the company ; and man named Crosland, they killed him—David Cros- 
land; and Gus McDaniel, he was another one; and Bill Bush, he was 
another one in the company; and Tom Bush, he was another one in the 
company. I knowed them. Paul Bowers, he was another one. 

@. Did any of these white men say anything that you heard at that 
time ?—A. No more than that they laughed, just laughed and made fun 
of them, after they killed them. 

(@. Laughed and made fun of them after they had killed them?—~—A., 
Yes, sir; langhed and made fun. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What did they say?—A. Some said they wa’n’t there, and some 
said they were; and they went off and came back. They all was in 
mother’s house, and searched the house again to see if there were not 
some in there to kill. Even searched the buttery, and made us open 
the windows, and we couldn’t get them open fast enough. They had 
their pistols in their hands, and they went under the beds. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where did these boys that went away run to?—A.-They went to 
the woods. There was about fifty of the white men after them, and 
they were firing at them just as fast as they could while they were run- 
ning. 

@. Were they on horseback when they followed those boys—the white 
menu ?—A. Yes, sir; on horseback and mules; every one was on horses 
and mules. 

©, How many armed white men were there at that time?—A. I will 
tell you the truth ; I didn’t see but the one that didu’t have any weapons. 
He might have had weapons, but I didn’t see any, and that was Dr. 
Campbell. 

@. How many white men were there in all?—A. I couldn’t tell how 
many, there was so many. I couldn’t imagine how many there was. 
There was any quantity of white men. 

Q. What direction did they come from when they came to your 
mother’s house ?—A. I can’t tell you exactly the way they come. They 
come right straight down the Augusta road, and I come all the way 
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ahead of them and got to my mother’s house before they got there, and 
the boys was not in the house then, and I broke to Dr. Campbells, 
hunting for the boys to let them know that the white folks was coming, 
I don’t know what they were after; and whilst I was at Dr. Campbell’s 
a crowd of men all came in his yard—a whole crowd of them. He hol- 
lers to me to bring him his saddle-bag, but I didn’t carry him his saddle- 
bags. His wife goes and carries them, and I went out to the gate with 
her, and I said, ** Doctor, what is they going to do? Is they going to 
kill the women ?” and he says, *‘ Not one of the women shall be hurt. 
We won't kill them, but the damned rascals.” He meant the men. 
There was one man with Dr. Campbell. The rest of them was in the 
lot getting water, and the men mounted their horses, and I broke to 
my mother’s to see if the boys was there, and before I got home they 
were off. They hollered, ‘Close up.” They were so thick there was 
no chance for any one to go anywhere. They did not shoot me, and 
they said that they didn’t want the women hurt. They said they wa’n’t 
going to hurt any women. 

(. How far do you live from your mother ?—A. I don’t live not more 
than a mile from her. 

Q. Are you.a married woman ?—A. I have been married—ain’t mar- 
ried now. 

@. Your husband is not alive?—A. He is alive, but we has just 
parted. He is living one mile from my mother’s. I was living about 
three hundred yards from where the battle was on Sunday night. 

Q. What did you see of that fight on Sunday night? Do you know 
anything about that ?—A. Yes, sir; I see the white folks. I was close 
enough to see them shooting, but I couldn’t see the white men when 
they fired on the colored ones. I couldn’t tell what party fired first, but 
still I was close enough to see the balls fired out of the guns—to see 
the powder out of the guns. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did the colored people fire any ?—A. I don’t know, I expect they 
did. I can’t say they didn’t. I don’t know, there was so many guns 
fired. By the time the guns commenced firing the white folks broke 
and run. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Where was that?—A. At the bridge. At the time they killed a 
colored man, they all broke and run right up the bridge. 

(J. Was that the Kouse’s Bridge fight 7—A. No, sir; Union Bridge— 
right where we have a meeting, and they came back with those men 
that they called Butler’s crowd, on Monday. I seen them when they 
were coming. I was cooking, and I left my bread on the fire and didn’t 
take time to take it off. I snatched up my frock and drove right ahead. 
There was two men firing ahead of the big crowd. The crowd was all 
up the road just as thick as they could be. 


R. R. DESVERNEY—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


GOLUMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
_ RR. DESVERNEY (colored) sworn and examined, 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. At Abbeville Court- 
House. 
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Q. How long have you resided there?—A. Eighteen months, sir. 

@. Where did you reside prior to going to Abbeville?—A. At 
Charleston. 

Q. Of what State are you a native ?—A. Of South Carolina. 

Q. Have you held any office in Abbeville County 7—A. None what- 
soever, sir. 

Q. What has your business been since you have been in Abbeville ?— 
A. Music and school teaching. 

(). Where were you on the day of the last election?—A. At different 
precincts between the court-house and the school-house. 

Q. What official connection, if any, had you with the election ?—A. I 
was one of the board of commissioners of election. 

(. Now, if the democrats resorted to any improper methods to induce 
republicans to vote their ticket, or to prevent the republicans from 
voting, you may state the facts in regard to it.—A. They resorted in 
more than one way, sir. They sought in various modes; one of the 
modes operated by them, so to speak, were like this, and a case more 
than once right in my presence, for I made it my business, whenever I 
had an opportunity, to be around wherever I saw a group. Une of the 
democrats would approach a republican, a colored man, and address him 
by name, * Charles, you know that you and I have been friends all 
this while.” The colored man would reply, ‘ Yes, sir.” The democrat 
would say, ** Well, what little you have accumulated since you have 
been here, how have you made it?” The colored man would reply, 
“ Well, through you, sir, or your friends.” The democrat would say, 
*“ Well, cannot you support my ticket?” I donot mean to say this 
is the conversation verbatim but it is the substance of it. ‘ Cannot 
you support my ticket, or our ticket?” The colored man replied, 
** Well, no, sir; I can’t consistently do it; I would not like to do it.” 
“ Well, Charles,” the democrat would say after a little parley, ‘“‘ There 
is just this between two evils: if yon can’t support our ticket and vote 
with me, you can vote your republican ticket and leave my premises.” 
Charles would halt a little while and ponder, and finally the democrat 
would say, ‘‘ You can vote the radical ticket and get off my premises, 
and don’t let ‘me hear any more from you or don’t let me see anything 
more of it,” or something to that effect. Another mode would be—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. Give us a few cases under that head. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Let him go through first. 

A. Another mode was, the men who kept stores and had wagons, for 
instance, teams, who had colored men employed as drivers, they would 
say, “ If you will vote with us in this election, why, you can remain and 
drive team; if not, find other employment.” That was in one particular 
instance that I heard, and then there were others who drove teams not 
for particular stores, but just as a cart; for instance, sometimes on a 
farm, and when not employed in that they would be about the house 
jobbing about, or doing something like that, and I have known _ posi- 
tively three or four cases of that kind, where men have been turned 
away and were turned off before the election actually took place. 

(. Because they would not agree to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. 
Because they would not agree to cast their vote in behalf of the democ- 
racy. 

@. Did they resort to any other means ?—A. Not that came directly 
under my view, under my eye. 

Q. Now you may give an instance.—A. One case, sir, was that of 
Joel Smith; I think it is W. J. Smith, but he is known familiarly as 
Joel Smith ; he had in his employ a man by the name of Hudson But- 


ler, a teamster, that was actually discharged from his service because of 
his refusal to vote the democratic ticket. 

@. Joel Smith is a white man and a democrat 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And Hudson Butler was a republican and a colored man ?—A, 
Yes, sir. Another case was that of not precisely the same nature, but 
the colored man’s name was Charles Lomax, and the white man W. I. 
Branch, the agent of an insurance company, a fire-insurance company. 
Lomax was discharged because he would not vote the democratic 
ticket. 

Q. Any other instances that you now think of 7—A. There are more 
instances, but I can’t call to mind the names of the employés, or rather 
of the employers. I know the employés’ names but not the employers’. 
There was a man by the name of Samuel Boyd, who was turned off, but 
I can’t think of the employer’s name. 

Q. How was the election conducted on the day of the election, by the demo- 
crats ?—A. Well, I was, of course, as I said, at the Court-House, and from 
what I could glean or gather around there, I saw nothing apart from those 
little instances that occurred occasionally, except in the morning there 
a general crowding at the polls. They sought—and I have with me the 
records of the proceedings of the board that they sought—to prevent Mr. 
Tolbert and myself, in the first place, from establishing two boxes at the 
Court- House, with a view, as we afterward learned from members of their 
own party, to prevent the republicans from getting to the polls. They 
had made it a practice to ride through the country about every autumn 
at night and just yell, and hurrah, and fire off their pistols, and one 
thing and another, and terrorize the people in other ways. J mentioned 
to J. W. Perrin that we had reason to believe that there would be a 
larger vote polled at the Court-House than there ever had been because 
of several colored republicans having said to me that we are afraid to 
vote at home. Men from Calhoun’s Mills, men from Centerville, men 
from Bordeaux, and other places, said, ‘‘ We can’t vote for fear of bodily 
harm; we are afraid to vote at our own precinct, and we are coming to 
the Court-House. Do you believe there will be any troops at the Court- 
House?” This was a month or so before the election. I said, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
every reason to believe so upon the assurance of our leadiig men ;” they 
said, ‘* Very well, then, we'll come to the Court-House.” ‘That is why I 
say that we had reason to believe that we would poll a larger vote than 
ever at the Court-House, and the records will prove that we did do it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. There were troops there, then, were there ?—A. There were. I 
think there were eight or ten men. There was but one company, and 
they were divided throughout the county, which left only a few men, a 
detachment, at a village. Mr. Perrin sought to prevent the establish- 
ment of a second box at the Court-House. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did the law allow you to make a second box ?—A. It did, sir. 
There was a little discrepancy in the law, but after consulting with the 
authorities we found that they were of the opinion that we had a right; 
but it always has been established since reconstruction, and this was the 
first time that we ever have had any objection toit. To digress a little, 
the law reads like this 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not testify what the law is. 

The Wrtness. The law says that they shall be established in seven- 
teen precincts, and goes on to designate where they shall be established, 
but it does not designate but sixteen. It enumerates in Anderson Court- 
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House number one, two, and three, and Greenville one, two, and three, 
but it failed to mention at the Abbeville Court-House number one and 
two; but the precedent had been established for eight years, and there 
had been no objection until now, and we had been informed that 
the intention was to vote men there from other townships, so as 
to crowd this one box at the Court-House and prevent the republi- 
cans from getting to the box. For that reason we were determined and 
did establish the second precinct at the Court-House. ‘The democrats, 
on the morning of the election, had their runners out. No democrat, 
white or colored, as they called them themselves, were allowed to vote 
at the second box. They were telling everybody that they were going 
to protest against this thing and to have the school-house box thrown 
out, and they said, ‘‘ Don’t none of you vote over there ; you all stop at 
the court-bouse, and let the other crowd go over there,” so that at the 
school-house box we polled four-sevenths of the votes, and I think but 
two democratic votes, and those were the votes of the two managers, or 
one manager and the county auditor. The balance of the democratic 
votes were all cast at the Court-House. There were several little inci- 
dental occurrences that I might mention that were really not of any 
special account. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. How was the republican vote in your county as compared with the 
republican vote on former occasions?—A. The vote shows a falling off 
of about four hundred republican votes. 

@. Do you know whether there were any colored democrats voted at 
this last election in your county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Many of them?—A. About—well, I would say one-fifth of the col- 
ored men voted with the democracy. 

®. Voted the democratic ticket 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know of any violence shown to any republicans there on 
the day of election where you were 7—A. Not at the Court-House. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. I will ask you whether or not, so far as you know, any republicans 
were induced to vote the democratic ticket by such threats as you have 
mentioned ?—A. I do, sir. 

@. I also ask you whether or not, in your opinion, the colored men 
would have voted the democratic ticket to so large an extent if they had 
been left freely to vote as they pleased 7?—A. No, sir; I am confident of 
that fact, because several of them have said to me, just in this language, 
“We are doing, or we have done, what we have done because we 
had nothing to do except to do it. My family is here, and if I didn’t 
do what my employer requests me”—they were just threatened that 
they would be turned off and left without the actual means of support- 
ing their families. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. This is an inference of yours ?—A. That is their statement. 
@. How many cases do you know ?—A. I am satisfied that I could 


get fifteen or twenty cases of that kind of men, whose affidavit could 
have been taken if it was necessary. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is, right there at Abbeville?—A. Right at Abbeville. 
Mr. MERRIMON. If you can get them, you had better get them. 
The WirngEss. I can do so if it is necessary. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876, 


LAWRENCE P. GUFFIN sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I have a place at Abbe- 
ville. 

Q. At Abbeville Court-House?—A. Yes, sir; at Abbeville Court- 
House. I live four miles from the village, myself, in Abbeville County. 

@. How long have you lived in Abbeville County ?—A. Well, sir, my 
old grandfather came down there from Ireland, and I have the titles one 
hundred years old. 

Q. They do not call you a carpet-bagger there, then ?—A. They can- 
not call me a carpet: bagger; I was one of Hampton’s special scamps 
during the war. 

Q. To which political party do you belong?—A. I am a republican. 

@. How long have you been a republican ?—A. Since the war; since 
1865, when I laid down my arms at Goldsborough, North Carolina, 1 
have been a republican. 

@. How long were you in the confederate military service?—A. IL 
never enlisted at all. IL went there when I was thirteen years old. IL 
was an independent scout. The called me Babe, in the army. 

Q. What sort of service did you perform in the army ?—A. I was 
special scout for Hampton. 

@. What offices, if any, have you held in Abbeville County ?—A. LI 
have been county commissioner, and member of the legislature, and 
sheriff. 

@. You are a man of some property, are you?—A. I am now; I was 
not when I—I was educated at Delahowe Institute. My father was 
the superintendent of the institution at that time. | 

Q. What property have you? State generally.—A. I shall pay $400. 
taxes this year; I paid $365 last year. 

Q. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. At Calhoun’s 
Mills. 

Q. You may go on and state what you saw there connected with the 
election.—A. W.H. Taggart and myself went down to Calhoun’s Mills. 
We got there about twelve o’clock on Monday night, I think it was— 
yes, Monday night. On Tuesday morning we went down to the place 
of voting. They never had had it down in the old field, like they did. 
It was a quarter of a mile from Calhoun’s Mills, out in an old field, with 
a platform. As I got, [ reckon, about twenty-five yards from the place 
that they was voting at, Mr. Hugh Gilbert hallooed at me, and asked 
me what business did I have down there on the day of the election, I 
told him that I always voted at Calhoun’s Mills, but I had a right, as a 
citizen of Abbeville County, in the State of South Carolina, and under 
the Constitution of the United States, to vote just where I damned 
pleased. That is just exactly what I said to him. 

Q. Well, go right on.—A. He then told me if I didn’t leave there L 
would be killed, and I told him he had better try to kill me; he said 
there would be a party that would do it, but he didn’t say that he would 
do it; he said there would be some person there to do it. 

Q. Did he assign any reason ?—A. No, sir; didn’t say; just told me 
that I had no business there, and that I would have to leave. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


~Q. Well, you did not leave?—A. I did not leave, no, not then. 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, go on.—A. Then after that they left me alone, 
and I just walked around there through the crowd and Mr. Robert 
Boyd came up to me and said “ What are you doing here?” I said, “I 
always come down here to vote at. Calhoun’s Mills and I want to see tlie 
election carried off in peace and quiet;” and he said, ‘* By God, you 
can’t do it this time,” and throwed his arms around me under my. arms 
and shook me around and put me down on the ground. Then I said, 
“Mr. Boyd I have got nothing agin you; we have had business trans- 
actions in my office and I have always treated you like a gentleman 
ought to treat another one ;” and he said, ‘“ By God, this is politics and 
you ain’t got no business here and you had better leave,” and he picked 
me up.again and shook me, and [ throwed him away and I said, “ Mr. 
Boyd, that is most too thin,” and I throwed him away and I started to 
put my hand in my pocket and he left. 

Q. Who is this Robert Boyd ?—A. Well, he is a citizen of that town- 
ship, Calhoun’s Mills Township, and that is all I know about him. 

@. A white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir; a white man and a 
democrat. 

Q. Go on and tell anything else that occurred.—A. Then old Tom 
Finley came over from Magnolia Township. 

Q. He is a white man—a democrat?—A. No, sir; he is a colored 
man. 

Q. A republican ?—A. Yes, sir. He informed me that Cade’s com- 
pany was coming down from Magnolia. 

@. A rifle company ?-—A. A rifle company. Tom Finley was there 
about half an hour, and I heard a yelling toward Calhoun’s Mills, and 
Mr. Cade came down; he was heading the column ; there was between 
twenty-five and thirty men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Mounted ?—A. Mounted on horseback. 
@. Armed ?—A. Well, I will come to that. I did not see arms at 
that time. They rode down to the old field and they stopped; they got 
off their horses and they marched up toward the polls. Heard, the 
United States marshal, and Lieutenant Barnhart 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. He was of the Federal Army ?—A. He was commanding the troops 
at Calhoun’s Mills. Heard started toward Barnhart, and Cade—I didu’t 
know the man before—said, ‘‘There’s the son-of-a-bitch!” And they 
commenced throwing rocks at him. At that time I was down 

Q. At whom did they commence throwing rocks ?—A. At Heard, the 
United States marshal; and I was down on the opposite side of the 
stand, and | ran up there and said, ‘Gentlemen, if you are going to 
kill any person kill me;” and just at that time—lI don’t know whether 
Cleveland shot at me or Heard. There were six pistols drawn upon 
Heard, and the other man—I don’t know who it was, I could not say. 
They put their pistols up when I commanded the peace. Lieutenant 
Barnhart at the same time he hallooed, “ Henry, don’t sboot him; 
don’t shoot him;” and they put their pistols in. . 

(. These men that drew their pistols are members of that company 
that came down from Magnolia ?—A. They was members of that com- 
pany. I runin between Heard and Mr. Cade—Ben Cade. They put 
their pistols up then, and I went around and advised all of the repub- 














\ 
licans, the colored men, to go away and to keep quiet for awhile and 
see if they could not vote. I went down where Heard was; he was hit 
on the arm with a rock, and going on, and said that he had not voted. 
I said, “Mr. Heard, if you have not voted, I will go up with you and see 
that you vote ;” and I taken Heard right with me and he voted. But 
after he voted he said that his life was not worth anything to him. I[ 
said to him, ** Here, you get up on the stand and stay with the man- 
agers and the commissioners of election.” He got up there, and I 
walked around trying to keep down the fuss, and before I got back he 
was run off of the stand. I won’t say what occurred then because I 
didn’t hear it; I can’t say exactly what occurred, but he was run off; 
he had to go up to the camp. Then, in about fifteen minutes I left and 
I went up to get my dinner, and [ staid up there for about two hours, 
and Lieutenant Barnhart came up and said, * Everything is quiet down 
at the election; let us go down.” I says, ‘‘ All right;” and I ordered my 
boy to saddle up my horse that was waiting on me; and Lieutenant 
Barnhart had his horse there, and we rode down to the place of election, 
about a quarter of a mile from the camp. I got there a little before 
Lieutenant Barnhart. There was nothing said; Lieutenant Barnhart 
sat on his horse all the time. Some person, I don’t know who it was, 
come and taken him away; and after Lieutenant Barnhart left, then this 
Cade and his company came up again. There was about ten or fifteen of 
them ; and Cade he rode up in front of the stand and jumped off of his 
horse and ran up to the stand, and throwed his—he had a pint flask of 
whisky in his pocket, and he said, ‘ Take a drink.” Taggart said, ‘I 
don’t want any.” ‘ By God, you have got to take it anyhow.” And 
Taggart said, “All right.” He taken and drank with him, and then 
Hugh Gilbert hallooed at me and said, *‘ Guffin, what business have you 
got here?” Isaid, ‘‘ | have got as much right here as you have,” and Cade 
hallooed out, ** Where’s Guffin?” And Robert Boyd said, “ There he is.” 
And Cade ran around and threw his hands just in that fix around my 
head, [indicating, by placing one hand on his forehead and the other 
hand on the back of his neck ;| he says, ‘I have been looking for you a 
long time, and now Iam going to have my revenge onto you ;” and he 
wanted to make it a personal matter. I put him in jail about tour years 
ago, for a murder, and they tried to make it a personal matter. I said, 
“ Mr. Cade, I have got nothing todo with you at all; just leave me alone 
and I will leave you alone.” And he come on, and at last he slapped 
my jaws, and I looked at him and I said, “ Mr. Cade, if I hadn’t got 
five little children and a wife, things would be different. with me, sir,” 
“ Well,” he said, “by God, ?m going to shoot you anyway.” I says, 
‘¢ Well, shoot, put it there,” [slapping his breast.] He said, ** No, I will 
not shoot you in the heart, [am going to shoot you in the head.” I said, 
*¢ Shoot me back there,” and I just turned that way, and I said, ‘* Shoot.” 
Just at that time, Mr. Taggert threw his arms around me, and said, 
‘“* Gentlemen, if you kill Pem Guffin, you have got to kill me;” (the ‘ Pem” 
is for Pembroke, my middle name.) He threw his arms around me and 
led me off. He was between Cade and myself. Cade had a big pistol, 
just like that, [pulling out a large Navy revolver,] and he drawed it on 
me. I told him he could shoot me. He walked oft and I started toward 
the camp,and I intended to go tothe camp, but then Cadeand Cleveland, 
they got hold of my horse, and said, ‘‘ That ain’t the way for you to go.” 
I turned around, and said, “All right, gentlemen, you have overpowered 
me, and I will submit to anything that you say,” and they just walked off, 
and I turned back down the road, and started back toward the place 
where they were voting. And they said, “ No, sir; that ain’t your way. 
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You go down through the old field.” I said, “All right; I will go any 
way you want me to go.” And I said, ‘‘ You can dictate your proposi- 
tion to me, and I will submit to you.” I got about half-way down 
through the old field from the stand, and I started back toward the camp 
again; and they hollered at me, ‘ That is not the way.” And they 
made me go over in the old field; and Jim Taggert taken me toward 
his house, and proposed to take me to his house; but I would not go 
there; and I didn’t go, either. I got about half-way to his house. 
“Now,” said I, “Jim, you leave me alone; I am going to take care of 
myself. I am going into the woods, and if they catch me they can do 
it. Ihave been around a good many times, and if they catch me now, 
I am going to take care of myself. You cannot be responsible for me 
any longer.” And I said, ‘You go back to Lieutenant Barnhart and 
tell him to send me three or four men to take me bfck to camp.” Jim 
went back, and Lieutenant Barnhart did go up, but he did not find me. 
There was too many men went with him for me to go back with him. 
There was Hugh Gibert, Jim Lawson—I was down in the old field there 
looking at them. I just seen exactly what—and then there was some 
others I can’t name; there were three or four others. 


@. Were any of the republicans prevented from voting at that place ~ 


by this violence that you have described ?—A. Yes, sir; I think there 
were about one hundred and fifty. I cannot call their names; I can call 
some names, but very few. They came to me on all sides and asked me 
to go up to the polls and let them vote. 

@. You think that estimate is correct 7—A. I think so. 

. What reason was given by any of these white men for this vio- 
lence ?—A. Everything, sir, went off quiet until about eleven or twelve 
o’clock—until this Magnolia crowd came down. Tom Finley came first, 
and then Mr. Cade came next, and when they came there it was just 
turmoil, and everything was in confusion. 

Q. Did each of them bring a company with them ?—A. No, sir. Fin- 
ley, he was a colored man, he come and told me of that; he told me 
that they was going to run me away; that was between eleven and 
twelve o’clock. 

@. You had voted, had you?—A. I voted; yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether any of the democrats voted there who were 
not legal voters at that place?—A. Well, I cannot say, sir; there was 


some mer there that voted that I didn’t think belonged to the State of, 
South Carolina; they were not citizens of the State, but I cannot call \ 


their names. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. How far off was this Lieutenant Barnhart and his men?—A. Lieu- 
tenant Barnhart—his camp ? 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir. 


A. About a quarter of a mile from the polls, which were at a place 
that never was known for a man to vote at before. They erected a stand 
out in an old field, about a quarter of a mile from Calhoun’s Mills. 

(. I wanted to see why he did not put a stop to that violence; he did 
not seem to make any effort to do it, of any: consequence?—A. The press- 
ure was such that he could not do it, sir. Inever seen such a confusion 
in my life as there was there. If he had ordered his men out I believe 
every one of them would have been killed; and Lieutenant Barnhart 
himself didn’t have the grit to order his men out; if he had there would 
have been a big fight. 


Q. How many men did you say he had ?—A. He had ten men. . There 
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was men riding around the old fields there with their guns over their — 
backs, I cannot call their names, and they had, all of them, every man 
that was at Calhoun’s Mills, had a big pistol, just about as big as that, 
{showing his pistol.] Cade drawed his pistol twice, like that, on me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How large a vote is polled at that precinct usually 7—A. We had 
380, I think, the last election before the last. 

@. How many did you have at the late election ?—A. One hundred 
and twenty-five; but there is Magnolia and Bordeaux, and it was all 
contiguous; they was not allowed to vote at the other places, and they 
came to vote at Calhoun’s Mills. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. So they did not get a chance to vote at all?—A. They did not get 
a chance to vote at all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Can you tell whether the republicans of Abbeville County voted 
a full vote this year ?—A. I have not seen the poll-list. 

Q. How much did the republicans lack of getting their usual vote in 
the county, without reference to majority ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Do you know? 

A. Ido not know. Ihave not seen the poll-list ; they would not allow 
me to get near 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were those men drunk ?—A. Yes, sir; they was drunk ; all of them 

vhad whisky in their pocket. 

Q. Each had a pistol and a bottle of whisky 7—A. Each had a pistol 
nd a bottle of whisky, and there was outsiders had guns on their backg 
trapped upon them like soldiers, riding up and down and on the oppo- 
ite side of the woods. 


. By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did anything else occur there ?—A. After I got in the old field I 
hiaca some fellows running around. I was talking to a colored woman 
and two or three colored men ; they had met me out in the old field, and 
‘two or three of us was standing and I was talking, and they hollowed 

out, “‘ There they come now,” and I heard them running down, and they 
‘ told me torun. I told them “I don’t care about running,” and I just 
' slipped down in a gully and got under the bank and just laid there, and 
they hollowed around and whooped and asked where I was, and this 
colored woman she commenced hollering for the pigs, calling for the 
hogs, and Charles Sibert—he was not allowed to vote at Calhoun’s Mills. 

@. Well, your experience as a scout was of some use to you, then ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I got under the embankment. 

Q. Did you have any personal quarrel with any of those men ?—A, 
Not on the day of the election. 

Q. Had you at any other time before that?—A. No, sir; I never had 
no personal quarrel with none of them, except this Cade shot a man im 
Georgia—Ben Cade. 

(. The captain of this democratic rifle-club ?—A. Yes, sir; he shota 
man in Georgia in his wife’s arms, and he ran off from this State. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. From Georgia?—A. From Georgia and South Carolina both. 
They captured him and put him in jail, and he broke jail and ran off 
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from Georgia and he came to Abbeville about two years after that. That 

__was in 186-. 1 can’t name dates now; when Bullock was governor in 
Georgia. He came back to Abbeville. I seen him there and I arrested 
him there and put him in jail. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You were sheriff of the county ?—A. No, sir 1; was constable. I be- 
longed to the constabulary force at that time. I arrested him and put 
him in jail. Cason was sheriff of the county at that time. My brother 
was there at the time he shot his pistol off, and they pointed him out to 
me, and they said, ‘‘ There is Ben Cade.” I said, ‘I am going to arrest 
him and make a thousand dollars ;” and I ran up to his cousin’s house, 
Mrs. Martin— Widow Martin—Emanuel McKeller and myself ran into 
the room. I had a double-barreled shot-gun and McKeller had a pistol 

‘in his hand. I called him and he started to draw his pistol, and there 
was three or four others run in and they just picked him up and I just 
ordered him to be taken to jail. His sister-in-law and his sister and Mrs. 
Sallie Martin they said that he is pardoned. I asked them to produce 
the pardon; I did not know it at the time. Well, they said that they 
would have to send over to Georgia to get it. I said, “All right; you 
will have to send over to Georgia to get it before I will let him loose.” 
And I put him into jailin one of the criminal cells; and about one 
o'clock the next day his brother came from Georgia with the pardon in 
his pocket and showed it toGeneral Sam McGowan and Gus Lee. When 
they showed that I said, ‘I have nothing more to do with him; he is 
pardoned by Governor Bullock, of Georgia, and I am satisfied.” That 
was the personal matter between me and Mr. Cade. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. He suggested that day that he owed you a grudge, and he was 
going to gratify himself then?—A. Yes, sir; but I met him in Georgia 
two or three times, and he did not gratify himself in Georgia, but he 
just taken this day to gratify his grudge on me. I have met him since 
then, and I made a proposition to Mr. Cade. I told him that if he 
would challenge me I would take a Winchester rifle, and I would step 
off one hundred yards, and we would shoot until one or the other of us 
fell. If he has got any personal matter with me, that is the way that I 
said I would settle it, and I will do it. 

Q. What good would that do you?—A. It would not do me no good, 
but just settle the matter between me and Cade. 

Q. Suppose he killed you and left your wife a widow ?7—A. It would 
be settled. I have got scars on me now where they poisoned me, but 
that is not a political matter. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(). How was the political campaign carried on by the democrats ?— 
A. It was carried on by the shot-gun fashion; a republican could not 
Say anything; we was not allowed to canvass the county at all; they 
had it their own way; the democrats had it all their own way, and the 
republicans just laid low and said nothing, and that was my advice to 
them; I told them not to say anything, and there was not a half dozen 
of republican speeches made, except on the big Tuesday; and then, 
when Governor Chamberlain and Hoge and others went up there, they 
had a very warm reception. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were any republicans killed during the campaign ?—A. Well, they 
was not killed, but they taken poison ; committed suicide. 
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Q. How was that ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I wasn’t there. 

Q. Is it alleged that any republican was poisoned in your county — 
A. "Yes, sir. 

Q. Who ?—A. I don’t know the man’s name; he was at Lowndesville. 
I think you had better send up and get some more witnesses from 
Lowndesville, from the county and the township, and they will give you 
more evidence than I can. 

@. Do the republicans allege that certain republicans up there were 
poisoned ?—A. No; they committed suicide. I will tell you the case. 
it was the Allen murder, at Lowndesville.. Allen was killed; he was a 
white man,jeand then my successor in office went up there and they 
arrested the parties; there was three men taken poison, one died and 
the other two got well. The leader of the party died, 

Q. What was their motive for taking poison ?—A. They said they did 
not want to appear before the courts; they had rather die than to go 
to jail; that is what they said. But this is not evidence; I don’t want 
it taken down. 


PHILLIS JACKSON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 
PHILLIS JACKSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. At Barney Foreman’s, in 
Aiken County. 

Q. Near what place ?—A. At Silverton. 

(. How long have you lived there?—A. I just moved there in Jan- 
uary last. ' 

Q. Where did you live before you went there ?—A.: I was staying on 
his land, but I was not staying right there where [ am staying at now. 
I staid on his land last year, but not right at his house. 

Q. Do you know where Mr. Harley lives? 

The Witness. Mr. Alozo Harley ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes.—A. Of course, I do know where he lives at. 

@. Do you know him ?—A. Yes, sir; of course, I know him. 

(. Do you know his wife?—A. Yes, sir, Ido. I am obliged to know 
his wife, when I have been staying with her ever since she was my 
young mistress; Iam obliged to know her. 

Q. You may tell us what vou know about the killing of Peter Wil- 
liams.—A. Well, sir, I can tell you what I know about it. I was not 
there, but Mrs. Harley said that these two gentlemen come there and 
knocked. But J don’t know whether they come there. After I heard it 
I went up there. I was sitting out in the field pulling corn when the 
womun come and told me had [ heard it. I said, no, I hadn’t heard it. 
Shesaid, ‘‘A gentleman come in the field and told Mr. Harley thattwo col- 
ored men had been to his house and knocked his wife.” I said, ‘* Where 
is Mr. Harley?” She said he had gone on tothe house. When I heard 
thac I got up out of bed and puton my clothes and went up to the house. 
After I come to Mr. Harley’s house I did not see no one at all, and Mrs. 
Harley says to me, “ Phillis, what makes you never come up here when 
you heard me holler?” Isaid,“‘I didn’t hear you holler.” She said, 
“You didn’t?” I said, “No, ma’am.” I said, ‘If I had heard it I would 
have come, but I didn’t hear it.” She says, ** Well, two colored niggers — 
come here and they knocked me and my son Jacky. Didn’t you hear 
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me scream ?” I says, ‘“‘ No, ma’am, I didn’t hear you. Did you scream ?” 
and she said, “‘ Yes.” I said, ‘‘ Miss Louie, let me see where they knocked 
you.” She says, ‘“‘ Not just yet, Phillis, go and make some biscuits for 
dinner, and I will show you some other time.” I went on and done as 
she told me. I washed my hands and made up the biscuits, but she 
never did show me where she said the colored men knocked her on the 
head. She never did show me that, and has not showed me yet. Mr. 
Harley says, ‘ Phillis, ain’t that a pity?” I says, ‘“ Yes, Mr. Harley, if 
itis so.” Isays, ‘‘ But mind you, I can’t say that it is so, because I didn’t 
see these men.” Then Mr. Harley sont up there to the house for some 
water in a milk-bucket for the white men to drink down at the road 
while they were waiting for this same Peter Williams, and I filled up 
the milk-bucket full of water, and sont it down to the road by his little 
son. Mind, this one 1 am speaking of now isn’t named Jacky; his name 
is Billy. After a while, in a quarter of an hour, as near as.I can come 
at it, | heard the guns firing. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were those ‘guns fired by the white men?—A. Hold on, and let 
me get my talk out, and then you can ask me questions. I sont the 
water, and after a while, about a quarter of an hour from that, I heard 
the guns firing. I got scared and run out in the kitchen, and I was in 
the kitchen and had done got dinner, and was waiting for them to come 
and eat. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. In Mr. Harley’s kitchen ?—A. Yes, sir, in Mr. Harley’s kitchen. I 
got scared and run out and run down most to the road, and by this time 
they had put Peter Williams up on a wagon-load of cotton- seed and was 
bringing him off. I went out to the front gate, and staid there until 
they come with this Peter Williams up to the gate. When they got up 
there, Mr. Harley said to Mrs. Harley, ‘“* Now, Mrs. Harley, come out 
here and see is this the nigger that knocked you.” Mrs. Harley got her 
bonnet on and she come out, and one of the white men—I don’t know 
who he was—says, “‘ Hold up your God-damned head, sir.” 

Q. He said that to Peter?—A. Yes, sir; he said that to Peter Will- 
jams. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Was he wounded ?—A. Yes, sir; of course, he was. He was lay- 
ing there on the cotton-seed, done shot to pieces; and this Peter Will- 
iams, when the white man told him to hold up his head, held up his 
head, and Mrs. Harley looked in his face just like I am looking i in your 
face now, and she says, ‘‘ No, that ain’t the nigger that knocked me.” 
She says, “‘ I have never seen that nigger ever before.” That was Mrs. 
Harley’s words. One of the white men says, ‘ Yes, he had you so 
scared—that God-damned nigger on the wagon had you so scared until 
you don’t know.” He said, “ I know that’s the God-damned nigger that 
knocked you.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. This white man said that ?—A. Yes, sir, the white man said that. 
He says, ‘ Let us drive him down the road and fling him off, and no 
matter if she don’t say that’s the God-damned nigger; let us shoot his 
God-damned brains ovt anyhow;” and they carried him down to the 
road, and the last I heard Peter Williams say was, he says, “I have 
never been in Mr. Harley’s house before.” 

@. Was Peter Williams shot before Mrs. Harley came out to see him 


at all?--A. Yes, sir, of course. Didn’t I told you in the room there that 
he was shot before she came down at the house? How many times do 
you want me to tell you? 

Q. I do not know what you have told in the other room, but I want 
you to tell these gentlemen; they did not hear what you said in the 
other room.—A. I can tell them, too. 

Q. That is right. Whom were you living with at that time ?—A. I 
was living with a lady by the name of Rachel Collins. 

Q. Was she a colored woman ?—A. Yes, sir; she was acolored woman. ~ 

Q. What white family were you living with?—A. As I told you in 
the other room, I was living with Mr. Barney Foreman’s, and I tell you 
again, I was his cook. 

Q. How far was that house from Mr. Alonzo Harley’s house ?—A. 
Well, sir, I could not tell you exactly how far apart they were; but IL 
reckon it wasn’t more than a quarter of a mile, as near as I can come 
at it, mind you. 

@. Has Mrs. Harley ever talked with you about that since ? 

The WITNESS. Has she ever talked with me about it since ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; she has talked with me, and the last word she talked 
with me she says that was not the nigger that knocked her. She talked 
with me over these things about it, and every time she talked with me 
she said Peter Williams was not the nigger that knocked her. 

@. Do you know whether Peter Williams died or not? 

The W1TNESS. Does I know whether Peter died? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; of course he’s dead; I heard that he’s dead. 

Q. When they flung him off the wagon where did they leave him ?7— 
A. They left him down at the road off from his house. Mind you, I 
wasn’t: there when they put him off the wagon. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know that Peter Williams is dead ?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
know certain that he’s dead; I heard that he’s dead. 

(. Do you know that he is not dead ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I just heard he is dead. 

Q. How long have you been here? 

Zhe WiTNEss. Me? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I don’t know exactly ; I have been here over a month. 

@. Who brought you here ?—A. I don’t know the man who brought 
me here. 

(. You say you have been here over a month ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where do you live ?—A. I live at Mr. Barney Foreman’s. 

(). In Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir; in Aiken County. 
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GOODWIN HENDERSON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 
GOODWIN HENDERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Aiken County, sir. 
Q. In what place ?—A. Near Silverton. 


/ 
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Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I just moved there this year. 
I have been living in Silverton, but I moved out near Silverton, in 
Sleepy Hollow, this year. 

Q. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; I am nothing else; I can’t 
be nothing else. 

Q. You can go on and state to this committee what you know about 
the troubles that took place last September near Silverton. Tellus the 
whole story so far as you know it yourself.—A. Yes, sir; thatis what I 
am going to do. Well, it was on the 17th, when Mr. Butler took his 
crowd and come out and commenced killing niggers down on the run, 
and on Sunday night we got disgusted and we didn’t know what to do, 
and Roundtree, and myself, and a fellow by the name of George Allens 
were sont on to Aiken for protection. They sont us there to the high 
sheriff for protection. And then, after that, we got within a mile anda 
half of Aiken, and we got to thinking and stopped, and Mr. Craft and 
his company captured us and carried us back home. 

Q. Who is Mr. Craft?—A. I think his name is George Craft. 

Q. A white man?—A. Yes, sir; he lives in Aiken County, and he 
had a company down there. 

Q. Of riflemen ?—A. Yes, sir. He was going down to kill the niggers, 
and then he captured us. I had a pistol, and he took it away and put 
it in his pocket, and after he carried us back to where we lived he told 
us to go into our quarters, and then not to be caught out no more; if 
we were caught out he would not show us any quarters at all. And 
_ then his men—not Mr. Craft, but his men—swore that we should vote 
the democratic ticket. 

Q. What did they say to you?—A. Well, they told us that they had 
a great mind to kill us, and cursed us mightily, and made us get off of 
our niules, and get down on our knees, and swear that we would vote the 
democratic ticket. We were in the hands of them, so that we had to 
do it; we had to swear to anything to save our live es. We were in the 
hands of them, and didn’t know what minute would be our last, and so 
we had to swear something or other to keep them from killing of us. 

Q. How many men did ‘Mr. Craft have ?—A. He took up men all the 
Way going down. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. No; he means white men. 

A. I say he gathered up men all the way coming down, and just be- 
fore he paraded off from us he had twenty-three. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Were those men armed?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What kind of arms did they have?—A. All of them had sixteen- 
Shooters, pretty much—all but a few, and they had double-barreled guns 
and pistols. All but one or two had double-barreled guns ; most of them 
had sixteen-shooters. 
@. What time did you start from your home to Aiken 7?—A. Between 
eight and nine o’clock on Sunday night. 
Q. What time did you meet Craft and his men?—A. I don’t know. 
ee rding to my weak judgment, it was about two hours and a half to 
ay. 
(). How far from Aiken were you when you met Craft ?—A. About a 
mile and a half. 
Q. Which of the men spoke to you first?—A..I forget his name; I 
think his name is Bob Chaffee. 
Q. What did he say ?—A. His first word was “ Halt! who’s that ?”, 
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“ A friend.” ‘Friend to who?” And I said, “ A friend to them that 
is a friend to God.” He says, “ Halt, until our cavalry passes.” And 
then he said, “ Halt! boys; God damn it, here’s two God damned nig: 
gers; God damn them, let us kill them; two God damned couriers, God 
damn them; let’s kill them. God damn you, get down here until our 
cavalry passes.” And then we got down and set down there by the 
trees, and up come the men and commenced cursing us, and George 
Allens wanted to knock them; but Mr. Craft said ‘ Don’t knock them.” 
He says, ‘Stay there, boys, and you shan’t be hurt.” And then Mr. 
Crafi’s company was cursing us and wanting to kill us; but Mr. Craft 
is the one, I believe, that kept them from killing us.. 

Q. Did Mr. Craft ask you where you lived?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he ask you your names ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he ask you what your business was ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you tell him your business was ?7—A. We never exactly 
told what we were going there for, or what our business was; we told 
him other tales in this-like manner, because we knowed if we had told 
him what we was going for they would have killed us right immediately. 
We told him we were going there; that a man there owed George Allens 
$5.50, and we was going after it in order to pay a doctor bill, and George 
Allens got ine to go with him. Then he says, ‘‘ See here, boy, that’s a 
pretty God damned tale; that won’t do;” he says, ‘You go back home.” 
That’s what Mr. Craft said, and his men, too. They cursed us and 
abused us, and everything they could think of, and at last they carried 
us back home, and told usif they cotched us out anywhere they wouldn’t 
show us no quarters no more. Them ain’t my words; they’re his own. 

@. Where were you on Monday morning ?—A. About sun-up he left 
us back where we lived, on the Widow Wethersby’s place, near Silver- 
ton. 

@. Where did you go then?—A. I staid at home. I was _ scared, 
and I didn’t want to be caugbt out, because the men was going to shoot 
everybody they could ketch on the side of the road. They would call 
aman on the road, and riddle. him with their guns, and shoot him down. 

QQ. Did you see any other troubles ?—A. No, sir; I wouldn’t go nigh. 
I never went nigh. I was too scared to go any nigher. 

(. Did you see any of the men who were killed in these troubles after 
they were killed ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. At the time they made you get down on your knees and swear you 
would vote the democratic ticket, did they point their guns at ycu ?—A. 
No, sir; one of them pointed his gun at me, but never but one at the 
time they made me get down, and he says, ‘‘God damn you, won’t you 
vote the democratic ticket?” I said, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” He said, ** Hold up 
your right hand and swear,” and I held it up and swore that I would 
vote it, because my life was at stake and he had a sixteen-shooter pointed 
at me, and I had to swear to save my life. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who made you get down on you knees?—A. Bob Chaffee. 

@. What is your name ?7—A. Goodwin Henderson. | 

Q. They said you were couriers?—A. Yes, sir; they said we was 
couriers, and then they carried us on back home. . 

Q. Where did they think you were going ?—A. They thought we was 
going to see—I can’t think of the high sheriff’s name in Aiken—yes; I 
can; it was Mr. Jordon—we was going to see Mr. Jordon, to apply to 
him for help, and they didn’t want Mr. Jordon to get no news at all.” 
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Q. Did they not think you were going up there to get more negroes 
there to help you?—A. No, sir; we had no idea of getting negroes, but 
only to apply to the United States. 

@. Were the United States up at Aiken?—A. No, sir; the United 
States was not at Aiken; but, you see, Mr. Jordon was high sheriff; we 
didn’t want to go no further ; he lived there at Aiken, and we wanted 
to apply to him. 

@. Do you know anything about the wrecking of a train down there 
on the railroad ?—A. Well, I don’t know nothing about that. I can’t 
tell you no more than I know. 

@. Do you know how many colored men got together there at those 
troubles ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know. That “night ‘when we left them, I 
think, as nigh as I can come at it, there was about twenty-five of us hud- 
dled together, and we didn’t know which way to go; and then at last 
we said, ‘‘ Boys, it won’t do for us to go in front of the United States ; 
we had just as well send two men to Aiken to comply [apply] to Mr. Jor- 
don for help, for the democrats are about to kill us out down here,” and 
so me and George Allens got on our mules and come off. 

@. Where were they ?—A. They were there at Mr. Barney Foreman’s 
place, near the line, at Silverton. 

. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

. Did you vote the republican ticket 7?—A. O, yes, sir. 

. Did anybody try to hinder you ?—A. No, sir. 

. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted there at Silverton. 

. Were there any United States troops there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What did they say ?—A. They told us to go on and vote the way 
we desired to vote, and they just kept the road clear so they could see 
down to the box. They were off about twenty yards, or such a matter, 
and they kept the road clear, so they could see if the democrats started 
any riot. They didn’t want us to be in the way, but wanted us to vote 
the way we wanted to vote. They told us it made no odds which ticket 
we voted. So we went and voted, and if it hadn’t been for the soldiers 
I don’t think there would have been a nigger seen there, only them that 
fetched the box; I have no idea of it. 

Q. What were the white people angry at you about ?—A. All I can 
say is that if was on account of my principles. 

(. Did they ever charge you with any crime ?—A. No, sir.. 

(. Did they ever have you up about anything ?—A. No, sir; I have 
never been before them about anything in my life. 3 

Q. Yon have never been in court 7—A. No, sir. 

(). How long have you been here ?—A. I come here Saturday coming 
it will be four weeks. 

@. Who brought you here ?—A. Dr. Bardeen. 


QOOQLLO 


JOHN W. BUSH—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 
JOHN W. BusH (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. John, where do you live ?—Answer. I lives in Barnwell 
County, Four-mile Township, at Robbins Station. | 
Q. Well, sir, how long have you lived there ?—A. Well, sir, I have 
been living there going on three years. 
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Q. How old are you ?—A. I am going on forty-one years old. 

(. Were you a slave before the war ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

3 Who was your owner ?—A. George W. Bush. 

Where does George W. Bush live?—A. He lives in Aiken Town- 
ne now, up in the Upper Three Runs. 

Q. Is he living shee still ?—A. Yes, sir. ~ 

Q. Where were you on Monday, the 17th of September last 7?—A. On 
Monday I was between Rouse’s Bridge and Union Bridge—the lower 
bridge. 

Q. You know something about the white men and colored men who 
were down there at that time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may tell us what you know about those troubles.—A. On 
Sunday evening—I have sworn to tell the truth, and I will—on Sunday 
evening the word came 

Q. To the colored people?—-A. Yes, sir; to the colored people—that 
the white men was killing up the colored ones, and for us all to go and 
resist [assist] the colored ones. 

Q. For you to assist them?—A. Yes, sir. So we all went Sunday 
evening. 

Q. Where did you go?—A. We went to Rouse’s Bridge, and we staid 
there all night long, until just before day, when we left Rouse’s Bridge. 

@. How many colored people went up to Rouse’s Bridge from your 
neighborhood?—A. From my neighborhood? From right where I stay 
there was not more than two of us besides myself—myself and Walker 
Barnes, we lived on one place, and then there was little Dick Thompson; 
and so the word came to we that they had killed one man down at Union 
Bridge Sunday night, and Sunday night before day (you may say Mon- 
day morning before day) we made a start to go down there. We had 
orders to go down there, and we went; and when ¥ we got down to Union 
Bridge—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Was this on Monday morning?—A. Yes, sir. And when we got 
down there we went down to where the dead body was, and we marched 
around him a little, and from there we went on to Ellenton Station. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How many colored men were with you at that time?—A. Well, 
sir, I reckon there was about two hundred with me at that time—close 
about two hundred. 

Q. Now go on.—A. When we went to Ellenton Station there we met 
Simon Coker, too, and the men that he had there. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. How many did he have there?—A. I don’t know rightly; I didn’t 
count them. 

(J. Give us your notion about it—A. I could not tell you rightly for 
fear that I may—— 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. O, you can tell us what you think about the number; we do not 


expect you can tell exactly—A. Well, he had one like thirty or 
forty, as near as I can come at it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were they armed? 
The WiTNEss. Who? Coker’s men? 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Were they armed ?--A. Some were Fane some weren’t. hen Coker, 


he stood up and told us, says he, “Men, inasmuch as we ain’t fout, nor 


nothing of that kind, and has done nothing, t take my advice and every 
one of you go home.” The thing was compromised, he says. We took 
him at his word, and we all went home. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What time on Monday was that?—A. That was near about between 
eleven and twelve o’clock. | 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. What place was this?—A. At Ellenton station. He told us to go 
home, and we all disband [disbanded] and went home, and when we all 
got home, Monday evening, we thought everything was accomplished, and 
was not thinking of nothing, and some was in the cotton-patch picking 
cotton, and some in their houses, and the white people just gathered 
right up before we thought of ourselves; at least we didn’t think noth- 
ing—didn’t have any idea. They just gathered up, a whole brigade of 
them, and just run around and shot every one they could, and them that 
they didn’t shoot down run away. : 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many white men were there shooting down colored people?— 
A. Tbere was a whole parcel in the crowd; there was a great big crowd 
of them. I could not tell you how many, but there was a great big 
crowd of them. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they were well armed, too. 

Q. What direction did these men come from ?—A. Some came from 
up the road and some from down the road. 

Q. Did any of them come from the direction of Rouse’s Bridge 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know any of those that came from that direction ?—A. I 


didn’t know none but Elly Ashley, that is, Alonzo Ashley is his name, 


but he goes by the name of Elly. He was captain, and of course he 
came from that direction together with his men. 
Q. Tell us what colored men were shot. 
The WiTtNEss. As far as I know ? 
Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; as far as you know. 
A. Well, I didn’t see the colored men, but I know them. 
Mr. CAMERON. No, the colored men that were shot in your neighbor- 
ood. 
The WITNESS. In my presence ? 
Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 
A. There was not but one shot in my presence that I heard. 
q. Who was that ?—A. That was brother Ed. W. Bush. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Your brother ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Tell us the circumstances under whichhe was shot. What was 
done and said by the white men ?—A. The reason they shot Ed. W. was 
because they said that he was a courier to carry the news backward 
and forward, you know, from the colored to the white and from the 
white to the ‘colored : and under them circumstances they shot him. 

@. Where was Ed. W. when the white men came to that neighbor- 


q 


hood ?—A. He was in Dick Thompson’s house, sitting on the bed in the 
room. 

Q. Who went in after him?, How many white men went-in?— A, 
There was two went in. 

Q. Do you know who they were et—A. No, sir; I don’t know rightly 
who they were. 

Q. Where were you at that time ?—A. I was off a piece in the bottom, 

laying down on my face. 
Q. What did they do with Ed. W. after they took him out of the 
house?—A. Elly Ashley told him to follow him, and told Dick Thompson 
to go on in the cotton-patch to pick cotton. So Hd. W. followed him, 
and he told Ed.W. that he wanted him to guard his house for these two 
coming weeks; and then he got on his horse and wheeled off. 

(). Ashley did ?—A. Yes, sir; and as he wheeled off the three men 
shot Ed, 

Q. Three white men ?—A. Yes, sir; three white men. Dick Round- 
tree, young Bill Woodward, and Richard Anderson ; they was the men 
that shot him. 

@. Where do those three men live?—A. Some lives in—I forget the 
name of the county ; it adjoins Aiken County. 

Q. If you know where any of them live you can state it, but if you 
eannot remember, it is all right. —A. I know Elly Ashley lives i in Barn- 
well County. 

@. Where was Ed. W. when he was shot—in the road or in the 
field ?—A. They carried him down in the road. 

@. How far from Dick Thompson’s house was he when he was shot?— 
A. Well, sir, about 100 yards, I think, as near as I can come at it. 

@. About how many colored people were right there in that neigh- 
borhood at that time 7?—A. Well, there wasn’t anybody but Dick Thomp- 
son and his family there at that time; and Patience Bush, she started 

sto Ed. W., but they shot him before she got to him. 

Q. What other man was shot there at that time?—A. Well, sir, 
there was no other man shot right there. Then they went on the river-, 
side, on toward Ellenton and Robbins Station. 

@. Whom did they shoot or kill after that, as you understand 7?—A. 
Well, sir, I never understood who they killed after that. 

Q. "You were not present when Coker was killed ?—A. No, sir; I 
wasn’t present at all. 

Q. Was he present at the time you have spoken of after that ?—A. 
He was killed after he ordered us home. 

@. After your brother was killed ?—A. He was killed before my 
brother was killed. My brother was killed on Thursday morning, the 
21st of September. . 

@. On what day was Coker killed, as you understand it ?—A. Well, 
sir, I don’t rightly understand it. 

@. Were these white men whom you saw at that time all armed, so 
far as you could see ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they uniformed in any way? Did they have red shirts 7— 
A. Well, sir, they had on common clothes, but they were armed. 

Q. Were they all mounted? Did they all have horses ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you hear any of these white men say about ae 
negroes or driving them off, or anything of that sort ?—A. Well, I 
heard them say we must say that whomsoever votes the republican 
ticket should be without a home. 

Q. Whom did you hear say that ?—A. I heard Milt Turner say so; 
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I heard: Elly Ashley say so; I heard Dave Turner say so; I heard Ed. 
Turner say so. 

(). Have the white people been in the habit this fall of riding armed 
through that country ?—A. Not until the flurry was started. i never 
seen them making any pretense or offer before that. 

@. After the flurry was started, as you say, you may tell us how 

frequently armed men rode by your house and around through that 
country after that.—A. Well, sir, I didn’t take any notice at all. 
_ Q. Did they ride past pretty often ?—A. Well, when they said it was 
squshed, it was squshed, they all said, and so I didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to them at all—just since I thought there was peace, I don’t pay 
no attention. It didn’t seem like they were going on murdering, or any- 
thing of that sort. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Did you see these armed men riding about after that? That is the 
point.—A. No, sir. 

@. At the time you went to Rouse’s Bridge that Sunday night were 
there armed men there when you got there, or had they gone?—A. 
They was gone. 

(. You staid with the colored people that night, did you?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

(. Where did you stay 7?—A. I staid at Rouse’s Bridge. 

(. Did you stay in any house or out in the woods?—A. We staid in 
the woods, by the side of the big road. 

@. Was it in a marsh or swamp ?—A. No, sir; not far from the public 
road; in the woods, you may say, right by the side of the road. 

(). Was there any attempt on the part of the colored people to injure 
any of the white people?—-A. No, sir; there was none since we was 
together. 

(. Did you see them try to injure white people at all at any time ?— 
A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What was all that trouble about ?—-A. Well, as near as I can come 
, at it, it was about the republicans. 
- Q. Did you hear anything about a man that had assaulted Mrs. Har- 
ley?--A. Well, sir, I heard that that was it; but I just want to try to 
talk what I know. I can’t give no hearsays, and I try to talk what I 
know myself. I don’t know myself; I heard that about Mr. Alonzo 
Harley’s wife. 

@. Who brought you together? Who told you there was trouble 
up ?—A. George McLemore told us there was trouble up; he told us 
they were killing the colored people. 

@. What did he tell you to do?—A. He told us we had all better go 
and resist. 

(. And assist ?--A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. And go to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir; that is where it started, 
at RKouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Did you see many colored men going in that direction ?—A. No, 
Sir; not until I come there, and when I went there was 10 or 15 come 
after I got there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. On Sunday evening ?—A. Yes, sir; that was Sunday evening. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q How many were there altogether ?7—A. Not more than 30 there 
when we got there. 

Q. How many came in after that 7—A. I saw about 15 or 20 come in 
after that. 

Q. Did you fight any 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether they killed any white men or not 7—A. No, 
sir; I was not in no fighting or trouble at all. 

Q. Did you hear about the killing of some white people there ?—A., 
I heard that they killed some. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Did they kill any there at that time?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


]. Where did they kill white men 7—A. I heard.that they killed some 
tu Robbins Station. 

. After Simon Coker made his speech and told you all to go home, 
that the matter was settled, you went home ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear that after that the colored men fired into the white 
people ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You never heard of that ?—A. No, sir; I never heard of that. 
' Q. Was the fight renewed after that—did ‘they begin the fight after 
that ?—A. The white people begun to come around and kill us after 
Coker’s speech. 

@. The blacks did not do anything after that ?—A. No, sir. 

. Did the black people do anything at all?—A. Nothing at all. We 
didn’t fight at no time. 

@. Do you know Peter Williams 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 
~ Q. Where did you vote 7—A. I voted at Williston. 

Q. Were there any troops there ?—A. If there was I didn’t see them. — 

Q. How long have you been here ?—A. I have been here now going 
on four weeks. 

Q. Who brought you here ?7—A. Dr. Bardeam 

Q. Why do the white people dislike you down there ?—A. Well, sir, 
I can’t say more than this: because we won’t vote the democrat. 

Q. Did they ever charge you with any crime ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have never been charged with any crime at all 2—A. No, sir; 
I was never charged with no crime that I know of. 

Q. You have never been in court 7?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you work land of your own, or do you work for somebody ?— 
A. I rent land. 

Q. What crop do you make—cotton ?—A. Cotton, corn, and pease. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY ; 


(. Were the colored people doing anything more than vine to keep 
out of the way of the white people ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When the colored people assembled was it or was it not for the — 
purpose of trying to keep out of danger? They thought there would 
be less danger when there were several of them together?—A. When 
we assembled together, 

Q. Yes; when there were a good many together you thought there 
was less danger ?—A. We thought we would be in less danger by get- 
ting together. 
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ANNEKE JACKSON—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 


ANNEKE JACKSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Barnwell; I don’t live in 
the village; I live in the county. 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there about 
twenty-seven years. 

(. Do you know how old you are ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How old are you?—A. I am 78 years old. 

(). Do you know anything about the shooting of Ed. W. Bush ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us what you know about that.—A. He was tooken out of my 
house and shot. 

Q. What day of the week was that; do you remember?—-A. On Thurs- 
day morning. 

Q. What time of the day?—A. Well, about two hours by sun in the 
morning. 

@. How long had Ed. W. Bush been at your house?—A. He just 
cume there that morning, and at the time of the riot they were afeard 
to stay in their house at night, and they went into the field and slept 

- under a hickory bush, and I can go to it now. 

(. Were you related to Ed. W. Bush ?—A. A little, sir; not much ; 
my son married his niece. | 

Q. Who took him out of your house?—A. Well, this here Rich. 
Anderson and Doc. Turner, they come to my house; there came four 
men to the gate, and two men came to the house and the other two 
Stopped at the gate; Mr. Ashley was one and Bill Woodward was the 
other. 

(J. Were you in the house when they came in?—A. I was standing 
right in the house. 

Q. What did they say to him when they came in?—A. They said, “You 
are the two damned devils I am hunting for.” 

@. What other colored man was in there at that time?—A. No other 
but them two. 

Q. What two?—A. Ed. W. Bush and my son, Richard Thompson, 
was all the men that was in there. 

Q. Did they take Ed. W. out with them ?—A. They carried them out 
with them, both together. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q@. Did they take hold of them?— A. Yes, sir; they took hold of them 
and carried them out. Alonzo Ashley, he was a piece ahead on the 
road, and he says, ‘‘ Dick, was you in that row Sunday morning?” He 
said, ‘*No.” Then he said, ‘Well, we'll let you go off,” and then he 
went to picking cotton. And he said, ‘¢ Hd., you march on.” Ed. W. 
and John Benjamin, (that’s the one that is in here a while ago; some 
call him John Bush and some John Benjamin,) he said, “ Ed., you walk 
on.” Ed. went to the gate. Ed. W. and John Benjamin, or John Bush, 
they was the only ones they said they were going to clean out that 
day. Walker Barnes, Daniel Mixon, and Ben. Motts, a school-teacher, 
he said they is the damned rascals we are going to clean out to-day. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Who said that?—A. Mr. Ashley. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What is Ashley’s name ?—A. Elly Ashley. 


By Mr. CHRiSTIANCY : 
Q. It.is Alanson Ashley, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Where did they take Ed. W.?—A. Right, at my house, on Mr, 
Ashley’s place; we rent the land from him. 

Q. How far did they take. him. from your house before they shot 
him ?—A. They did not carry him thirty yards from the gate after 
they took him out of the house before they shot him down. I would as 
leave they would shoot him right in the yard as to shoot him where they 
did. 

Q. Did you see them do the shooting ?—A. Yes, sir; IL was looking 
right at them. The first fire he dropped on his knees, and then they 
fired into him until they shot him six times. 

Q. Who shot him?—A. This Mr..Woodward, he was the first man 
that fired on him with a pistol. Just then three shot him. Mr. Ashley 
did not shoot him. He sat on his horse right by when it was done. 

@. Were there any other armed white men in that neighborhood at 
the time?—A. Yes, sir; lots and lots of them; but I didn’t know who 
the rest of them were. They came to the mouth of the lane, and there ~ 
they stopped. 

Q. Where did Dick Thompson go 1—A. He didn’t go any way; he 
was right at his own habitation, where he staid. 

Q. And where did John Benjamin, as you call, him, go?—A,. He 
staid over to the doctor’s, you know. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Is that John Benjamin or John Bush?—A. John Bush. He staid 
over to the doctor’s. 
“> By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How long have you been here?—A. It has been going on four 
weeks since I have been here. 
Q. Who brought you here ?—A. Mr. Corbin. 


JERRELINE RAINEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
JERRELING RAINEY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How old are you?—A. Fifteen. 

(). Where do you live?—A. In Augusta, Ga. 

(). Did you know Simon Coker ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Where did he live at the time he was killed ?—A. He was living 
at Robbins Station when they taken him. I don’t know vie they 
killed him at. 

@. Did he have a family 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A wife and children?—A. Yes, sir. 


pee 


; 


Q. Were you living with him at the time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Now, tell us about the men taking Simon away from there.—A. 
He went down in the hammock to stay all night. 

Q. Was that in the woods or swamp?—A. No, sir; it is a place where 
about thirty or fifty people stay at—a kind of quarters. Tuesday morn- 
ing he came and got ready to go to Beaufort, and he heard the train 
coming up the road, and it stopped, and I said, “ Mr. Coker, that is not 
the train;” and so he came back and staid there about half an hour. 
I don’t know how long it was, and then he got ready and got his valise 
and his overcoat and went on up to the depot, and I went with him; 
and after he got there he run on in the store and put:his valise in there, 
and I staid outside the store. Box-cars came up there, and about 
twenty-five white men got off. They didn’t all get out, though. They 
all had guns, and walked up toward the store, and they told Coker to 
come out, and he came on out, and they taken him. After I seen they 
were going to take him I run and screamed and hollered, and told. his 
wife. She didn’t live a quarter of a mile from the depot. Then they 
brought him back Wednesday, and he was dead, and they laid him in 
his porch, and about fifteen or twenty white men came there, and two 
had guns, and they asked for his wife, and she came out, and they told 
her that they had come to bury Simon Coker. So they got a box and 
put him in it and buried him. After they brought him back I seen how 
they had shot him. 

@. You say about twenty-five men came down in box-cars ?—A. I say 
about that many got off. 

(. They came from the direction of Ellenton, did they 7—A. Yes, sir; 
they came from that direction. 

@. Did you hear them say anything to Simon Coker ?—A. I heard 
them tell him to come out, and he went on and didn’t say a word, but 
just came right out, and after I seen they were going to take him I run 
and screamed, and I didn’t see any more. 

@. Did you see them put him into the cars ?—A. No, sir. 

@. What time on Wednesday was the body brought back ?—A. I 
don’t know, sir, what time it was; but I went there late in the evening. 
They said his body was brought back there about one or two o’clock, or 
somewhere about that. 

@. By whom was the body brought back ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. You say that you saw his body after he was killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was he shot ?—A. He was shot through the chin. Half of 
bis lip was shot off, and the lady that washed him said his left eye was 
shot out and he was shot through the head, and the skin was peeled off. 

@. Where else was he shot ?—A. He was shot through his head: and, 
through his side. 

@. How long had you been living with Mr. Coker at that time ?—A. 
That was done on the 19th of September, and I went down on the 19th 
of June; that was done on the 19th or 18th of September ;: I think it 
was the 19th. 

(. You have attended school? {Referring to the fact that the witness 
had spelled her name for the stenographer at the beginning. of: her. testi- 
mony.|—A. Yes, sir; I was staying down there teaching: his. little: girl: 
aud boy and Mr. Mitchell’s little boy. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What was Simon Coker’s business ?—A. He wasa farmer, and. then 
he was a representative. 
Q. A representative in the legislature here ?—A... Yes,. sir.. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1876—AIKEN COUNTY. 


HATTIE KELSEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


‘ COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 


HATTIE KELSy (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr, CAMERON : 


@uestion. Where do you live ?—Answer. [live at Ellenton Depot. 

(. How long have you lived at Ellenton Depot ?—A. Three years. 

Q. What was your husband’s name ?7—A. John Kelsy. 

Q. Is he living now ?—A. No, sir; he has got killed, you know, on the 
railroad. 

@. You may tell us about the killing of the Kelsy boys:i—A. We 
was all picking cotton—the children and me—in the field, and I come 
home to dinner. 

@. When was that ?—A. In the time of the riot, you know, on Mon- 
day; and we were there at home, and had just been eating dinner, and 
was all sitting down, and these white men they came up, you-know, on 
their horses in a full sweep—a lope, you know—a full lope, and a part 
of them had guns, and these seven boys ran out of the house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Colored boys ?—A. Yes, sir; and they killed three of them, Sam 
Brown and Dave Bush and Warren Kelsy. They run to them, and 
killed them. Warren Kelsy didn’t get out of the yard after he was shot; 
he fell down by some vines, and when they came up they found him 
and killed him. 

(. How old were the men ?—A. About seventeen, and Sam Brown 
he was about sixteen, I think. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where were these boys that afternoon?—A. Well, sir, they had 
been to Ellenton. We heard, you know, that they was going to have a 
fight—not Sam Brown; he was deaf and dumb and didn’t know any- 
thing; he came out of the field; he has been deaf and dumb ever since 
he has } veen so high, [indicating ;| he had the menengitis. These boys 
had been in the riot, and they had come home and mother told them to 
go to work, and just as they were down eating their dinner and sitting 
there these men come up at that time, you know. 

@. How many white men were there?—A. I can’é, tell; a, heap of 
them. 

q. All on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir; all on horseback, every one. 

@. And all armed ?—A. Yes, sir; and every one;was, armed, and the 
boys saw them and run, and they shot and killed three of, them ; they 
killed Warren right by the side of the house, in the yards. j., 

@. Were there any other of the Kelsy boys killed eel No, )sir; 
none but them three. nat) husband and his brother—and,Sam. Brown 
was his niece, [nephew ?] you know, and that deaf and dumb boy. 

Q. Where was your husband killed 2—A. He was killed out on the 
Ellenton railroad. His mother gave him his dinner. I was in the 
field and didn’t know it until late. The sun was about two hours high 
when we came to the field, and we were afeard and didn’t go to dinner. 
When I came home mother says, “John is sick,” and I said, “I know 
it; I left him sick with the headache and fever.” He had been down, 
but had got sort of up again, and so he went down to the station to get 
some whisky, and after that I heard that he was dead. I don’t know 
whether he ever got there. Some of the men can tell you something 
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about it. I don’t know anything about it, only L saw his dead body, and 
I know that he went to get whisky at the station. 

@. Had he been sick for some time ?—A. Yes, sir; all of us had been 
sick. Me and the two children all had been sick, but they got better 
again. 

@. Was your husband at the riot?—A. No, sir; he was not at the 
riot, because the riot was at Rouse’s Bridge. There was no one to go to 
the depot at all. He said he was not going into it; he had no expecta- 
tion of this at all. There was no one to go to the depot, so Le went 
down, and when I saw him again he was cold; but I did not witness it. 
They told me they did not kill him dead Monday evening, but went 
back next morning and killed him; so I heard. I didn’t witness that, 
you know, because [ didn’t see it, but I know that his dead body was 
fetched home, and I set up with him Tuesday night; Wednesday we 
buried him. 

Q. Did you know any of the armed white men who were in the 
erowd?—A. Well, I knew Dr. Cannon and Jim Bush and Master Wii- 
iam Bash.) I didn’t know him, but 1 heard his name ealled there. I 
used to know him when IJ staid in the house with the white people, but 
I had been away from them ever since [ had been married, and lost my 
recollection.. 

@. What direction did these armed white men come from ?—A. They 
came from Ellenton. 

(). How far did you live from Ellenton?—A. I didn’t live more than 
a mile and a quarter, I think. 

@. What time of day was it that they came there and shot those 


three beys?—A. Well, the sun was about two hours high in the evening, 


. What time of the day had your husband left home and gone to 
Ellenton ?—A. In the evening, after dinner. 

(. Before the white men came to the house?—A. Yes, sir; and they 
must have met him on the railroad, going to Ellenton. That is what I 
suppose, because he was not killed right at Ellenton, but about fifty 
yards from there, I suppose. 

@. Was your husband armed?—A. Not a piece; he had no gun in 
the world. 

Q. Did you have any arms about the house at all?—A. No, sir; they 
could not find any arms there. : 

(. Were any of the three boys that were at your house armed ?—A. 
Yes, sir. Warren had his gun, you know. That is what he run for, 
and he was frightened, too. He run out when he heard they were going 
to take his arms.’ His father left him a gun on his death-bed, and he 


‘run out to hide it when he heard they were coming. That is how he 


came to run. It'was a good gun; but he could not get away, they came 
up so fast, and he just fell down, when he was shot, close by the paling. 
~-Q. How many times was he shot?—A. Well, I was very frightened at 
the time, but my recollection is four times. 

(. How many times was the deaf and dumb boy shot ?—A. I don’t 


know; he was shot in the field. He run from the house. I could not 


tell you nothing about that, but I know he was killed in the field, and I 
know they run after him. We told them he was deaf and dumb, but 
they run on anyhow after him. . 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What did they say they wanted to kill these people for?—A. They 
Said they was going to kill all that they saw. I don’t know what all I 
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heard. They were going to kill them on account of the election, but I 
don’t know anything more than that. 
(). Did they talk that way to you?—A. No, sir; not to me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did they charge these men, or any of them, with any crime ? 
The Wirnkss. These colored men ? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, those who ran out of the house. 
Fhe WitnEss. Did they charge them with any crime? how, sir? 
Mr. MERRIMON, With doing anything that was wrong? 
A. No, sir; they never done anything wrong that I know of. 
Q. Did the white men say that they had?—A. No, sir; not tbat I 
knows of. 

(Q. What did they say your husband had done ?—A. They didn’t say 
he bad done nothing, because he had no arms; my husband didn’t. 

Q. They did not charge that he had done anything in the neighbor- 
hood, robbed anybody, or anything of that sort?7—A. No, sir. 

Q. They never had him up in court?—A. No, sir; nota word of 
that. 

@. How long have you been here?---A. I came the very Saturday 
they all come; about three weeks ago, I expect. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS—AIKEN COUNTY. 
CoLuMBIA, SB. C., December 20, 1876. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Were you at Ellenton station at the time that Mr. John 
Kelsey was killed ?—Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe what you saw.—A. He was coming from the river, and 
he got close to the section-house on the railroad, and when he was 
coming up there from the river, at the section-house, these men 

Q. What men? Describe what men were there; that is, how many 
white men.—A. As near as I can come at it, to tell you the truth, I 
reckon there was about four hundred of them. 

Q. Armed men ?—A. Armed men. 

@. White men?—A. White men. And when they came around the 
mouth of the lane to the south, John was coming up, and they had took 
him out of the wagon, the first one, and if it hadn’t been for Mr. Buck 
Stallings they would have killed me. He says, ** Gentlemen, don’t in- 
terfere with him; he is a good boy.” Buck was not in the fight. 

Q. They said that about you ?—A. Yes, sir. Mr. Buck says, ‘‘ Where 
were you last night when Dr. Bell’s. mill was on fire?” I says, “ I was 
at home.in young Robert Dunbar’s yard.” He says, ‘* Can you prove 
that?” I says, ‘“‘ Yes, sir; I can prove it by him and by Mr. Lewis, the 
telegraph-operator, and Mr. William Hartzell ;” and Butler says—— 

Q. Which Butler was this?—A. The very one I saw here on Thurs- 
day; a tall, spare-made man. 

Q. Did they call him General Butler?—A. It is A. P. Butler; and 
he said to me, ‘‘You was there at home?” I told him yes; and he 
says, ‘* You wasn’t at Rouse’s Bridge?” I says, ‘‘ No, I didn’t go to 
Rouse’s Bridge; I staid at home, at Ellenton.” He says, “ Where is 
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all them God-damned rascals that was here this morning”? TI says, ‘1 


don’t know, sir; they are all gone.” He says, “ Where i is Simon S. | ee 
Coker?” I says, “ He is gone down to Robbin’s station.” He says, 
“What did he tell you all todo?” Isaid, “ He told the men all to go 
on back home, and don’t interfere with nothing ; don’t break open nore 
of the stores; nothing.” Then he says, “ You all, then, went back home 
at Coker’s orders?” andshe says, ‘‘ Where are you going with this cof- 
fin?” i says, “I am going to put my brother in it.” Butler says, “Get 
out of that wagon; you shan’t goastep; Lam going to kill you.” [ 
says, * Lain’t done no harm.” Then these men rode right up to me and 
right by the side of me, and one of them jobbed me with his gun. [ 
didn’t know him; and he says, ‘‘ I am a good mind to shoot you right 
now ;” but Captain Butler says, “ No, let him come up to the station, and 
if he can’t prove that he was home last night I will make hash of him 
in ten minutes after we get him there.” 

Q. Was this at Ellenton station ?—A. Yes, sir. Well, he said to me 
then, “Go on and carry that box down to the car, and make haste back 
here.” I said, “All right;” and I did so. When I got as close to the 
station, I reckon, as from here across the street, | saw them raise up 
and shoot John Kelsy. When they first shot him he didn’t fall; but 
stopped right still, and turned round, and after he turned round he 
walked off again, and they shot him again, and he fell right in the eat- 
tle-guard. He didn’t die right then, and they went back 1 next morning 
and finished killing him, and shot him again three times next morning. 

Q. He was left lying there all night ?—A. Allnight. The people was 
afeared to go to him, because they was guarding the road, and nobody 
could pass. 

(. The white people were right there all the time ?—A. Yes, sir, the 
whole time. I saw that certain. 

@. Your brother was killed, you say ?—A. My brother was killed on 
Sunday night. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Basil Brown, If it hadn’t been for Mr. 
Stallings, probably, they might have killed me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How far was John Kelsy from the station-house when he was 
shot ?—A. I reckon he was about three hundred yards. 

Q.-Was he going toward the station ?—A. He was coming right at 
the section-house. The section-house is right below the station. There 
is a colored man stays there, a cousin of his; and he was coming up to 
the house; and when he came up most to the house, right at the cross- 


ing, just below his house, these men were coming up in full haste, and 


he started off to run and get out of the way, and they shot him with them 
sharp shooters. « 

Q. And he fell into the cattle-guard ?—A. Yes, sir; the last time they 
shot him he fell. | 

Q. And he laid there all night?—A. Yes, sir, be did. 

«). How do you know about them coming back next morning and 
shooting him again?—A. My house is right at the station. I saw them 
next morning when they all paraded ont, and two of them walked down 
there first, and one of the men said, ‘* That boy is not dead yet.” And 
after that they came back and told the rest, and three of them got on 
their horses and rode down there and looked at him, and they said to 
Hans Goodwin, “ You must go down and kill that fellow ;” but Goodwin 
Says, ‘I ain’t going. I can’t do it. I know the boy, and I would not 
hurt him.” One said, ‘Give me another drink, and, by God, Vl go 
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down and kill him.” So one of the men handed him the flask, and then . 
three of them went down there, and stood and looked at him, and raised » 
their guns up, and all three of them shot—bam! bam! bam! [imitating 
the sound of guns;| and then they turned right off after they had shot 
him, and went ; back to the station, and said to ‘old man Williams, a black- 
smith there, ‘‘ You can go down there and get fresh pork if you want 
to. ) * 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(). This was a colored man they said that to?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What was done with Kelsey’s body; who went and got it?—A. 
Well, his grandfather went there next day and got it. He got Mrs. 
Newman to go with him, and Mr. Newman went along with him and 
let them have his wagon, ‘and they took two more men. that’ had’ been 
killed, and went there and took him up and carried them ‘upto Mr. 
Kelsey’s, and put them all three together in a box, and carried then to 
the grave-yard and buried them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. What did they do this violence for?—A. Well, sir, I will tell you 
what they told me. I was working with them every day, and they told 
me they intended to carry the election or die at the polls. 

@. Who told you that ?—A. Mr. William Baker, the section-master. 
IT said, ‘‘ Mr. Baker, what makes you say so?” ‘' Well,” he said to me, 
‘*‘ George, the taxes that we have been paying for the last eight years is 
too much, and we are going to carry this election so General Hampton 
shall be our next governor, and,” he says, *‘ we are going to carry this 
election or we'll die at the polls.” 1 says, ‘‘All the people are getting 
along peaceably now; what are you going to do that for?” He says, 
‘George, there is aclub that we all signed, and if you all will sign this 
club and vote for Hampton there won’t be none of you hurt; now, you 
watch and you will see that all that votes for Hampton and signs this 
club won’t be interfered with.” A great many of them did sign, and 
were not interfered with, and were carried along with them all the time. 
I said, ‘‘ Mr. Baker, when I took my oath at the very first vote that was 
east at Tatton Wilson’s, when they swore me apon the stand, and I 
raised up my right hand to vote the republican ticket,” I says, I did 
so; and,” I says, “when you meet together to try to get me to vote 
against my will it is not right; let every one be to his own opinion. 
W hy should you try to persuade me to vote the way I don’t want to?” 
He says, “‘ George, you are a good fellow, and I like you to be with me.” 
I says, “I know that;” I says, “¢ 1 have done this work around the’sta- 
tion, and helped build these stores, and all that I do; of course, they 
huve paid me for it my price, but,” I says, ** Mr. Baker, I can’t vote the 
way I don’t want to.” He says, ** Don’t you want to work on the see- 
tion with me?” I told him I did, and I went to work on the section one 
month and three weeks, but as soon as the election came and I voted 
the republican ticket they turned me off. 

(. Did they charge these men who were killed with any crime a 
A. No, sir; I never heard them charged with a thing. 

(). Had they been charged with crime by anybody 2—A. No, sir. 

Q. They were quiet, innocent, good men ?—A. All the time. 

(. They did this simply on account of their politics ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You are sure of that ?—A. Iam sure of that; that is what it was 
done for. 
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“Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. I did. 
@. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted at Rouse’s Bridge; it was at 
Mr. Boyd’s store. 
Q. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. I did. 
Q. How long have you been here? 
*The WitTnEss. In Columbia, sir? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 
A. J came when the crowd came on; I think I have been here now 
four weeks this Saturday coming. 
. Do you know anything about the burning of barns and houses 
down there about the time of the riot ?—A. No, sir. 
@. Were there any burnt ?—A. I heard of it, but I never seen none 
of. it. 
@. What did you hear ?—A. I heard that Mr. Bailey’s (Bell’s ?) mill 
was burnt down, and a gin-house. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You do not know anything about that- yourself ?—A. No, sir; I 

don’t know anything about it myself, for I was not there. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. Where is Bailey’s mill?—A. Down two miles below Ellenton Sta- 
tion. 

Q. Did you hear of any other building being burnt ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Where were you during the riot 7—A. In the town where the riot 
was; I was at the station building some houses. 

. You were not with the men that were out at all ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You had nothing to do with that ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(). You have told what this section-master said about killing the ne- 
groes ; did you hear anybody else say anything about that during the 
campaign ?—A. I didn’t visit nobody else; I was just working on the 
section with him. 

@. Did you hear any other white men say anything about such things?— 
A. No, sir. 

@. You voted, you say, at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Were there United States soldiers near there ?—A. There was. 

@. Would you have dared to vote if there had not been United States 
soldiers there ?—A. We could not have went there at all. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. How many soldiers were there?—A. There was fifteen, I think. 

Q. Were they close up to the polls?—A. They had sent for them to 
come riglit up to the polls; they were off about 100 yards from us before 
that. These men came up with their arms and pistols. 

Q. What men; were they democrats and white men ?—A. Yes, § sir; ; 
they came up with their arms, sixteen-shooters and double-barreled 
guns and pistols, and carried them right on into where they were voting 
at, and then they had to send to the United States marshal to tell him 
to. come there to subdue these men and see that the men could get there 
to vote. 

@. Who were the white men?—A. One was young Robert Dunbar, 
and Mr. William Dixon, and one was young Jim Dix, and Allen Williams. 
J could not call them all, there was so many. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


@. What did the soldiers do when they got there ?—A. They Just 
commanded them to take them guns out. 


4 


Q. And they did take them out, did they ?—A. They had to take 
them out. 

Q. After they had done that, did the soldiers go back to the place 
where they had been before 1—A. They staid in the room. 

Q. Did the solders that were there try to prevent anybody from voting 
just as he pleased ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t try to prevent anybody at 
all. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. No negro who agreed to vote the democratic ticket was disturbed 
or injured at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it generally understood that if a colored man would vote the 
democratic ticket, he would be protected and would not be disturbed ?— 
A. It was; they said they would give him a home, and all them that 
voted the republican ticket they was going to put them out in the big 
road. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Who said that ?—A. Every white man around the station—every 


one. 
@. You heard them say it?--A. I heard them all say it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is around Ellenton Station?—A. Yes, sir; and my brother 
was working at Still Creek, and he heard the same thing. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You heard Mr. William Baker say it ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mention another one or two who said it.—A. I didn’t hear any 
more that said it in particular. 

Q. But you said everybody said it?—A. They said they would put 
them out in the road if they voted the republican ticket. 

Q. Who said this?—A. Mr. Robert Dunbar and Jim Dunbar, and Mr. 
Sidney Hankerson and Willie Hankerson. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Was this up at Boyd’s store?—A. No; it was at Robbins Station. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., December 20, 1876. 
CHARLES GRIFFIN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Hamburgh. 

Q. What office, if any, did you hold there last September 7—A. I was 
a trial-justice at Beach Island. 

(). Did you issue a warrant for the arrest of two men named Freder- 
ick Pope and Peter Williams 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you issue the warrant ?—A. It was on the evening of 
the 15th of September last. 

Q. About what time of day?—A. The sun was about an hour anda 
half high in the evening. 

Q. What were those men charged with ?—A. They were charged with 
committing an assault and battery on one Mrs. Harley and son. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What sort of a warrant did you issue ?—A. I issued a joint war- 
rant. 

@. Where is the warrant ?—A. It has never been returned to me at 
all. 

Q. What sort of a warrant was it?—A. An arresting warrant. 
 Q. A State warrant ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A capias?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Directing the officer to seize them and bring them before vou _— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has the warrant ever been returned 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. To whom was it directed ?—A. To Mr. A. P. Brown and Mr. Mur- 
ray-—l forget the first name of Mr. Murray. 

@. Were they officers ?—A. No, sir; but I deputized them. 

. Have you any record of the warrant?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is that ?—A. It is at my office at Beach Island. 

(. You issued it, however, at Hamburgh?—A. No, sir; at Beach 
Island. IL live in Hamburgh, but my office is at Beach Island. 

@. How far is Beach Island from Hamburgh?—A. It is about six 
mniles one way and about eight the other. 
a @. Who applied for the warrant?—A. A man by the name of Mr. 

avall, 

@. Who made the affidavit upon which the warrant was based 7—A. 
Mr. Tavall did. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What time in the afternoon was the warrant issued ?—A. The sun 
was about an hour and a half high, as near as I can come to it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What day 7—A. The evening of the 15th of September last. 

(. Are you sure about the date ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How do you makei —from your record ?—A. I taken it down on a 
piece of paper. 

Q. When ?—A. On the same day. 

@. What did you do with the piece of paper?—A. I have got it here; 
I have got a copy. 

Q. Does not your record show when it was done ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Had you not better produce that record? I think you had better 
produce that record.—A. I would have to go to my office to get it. 

Q. How long have you been here at Columbia ?—A. I have been here 
four weeks, with this week. 

@. Who brought you here?—A. I was subpeenaed here, sir. 

(. To testify before the United States court?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And have remained here ever since 7—A. Yes, sir. 

q. You did not bring your records with you?—A. No, sir. 
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BASIL ALLEN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 
BAstu ALLEN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 


q 


(. Near what place ?—A. Near the Port Royal Railroad. 0958% 

(. How old are you?—A. I don’t rightly kuow my age; but I think 
I am somewhere about forty-five. 

(. How long have you lived in that vicinity 7—A. I was raised there 
from a little youth. 

(). Were you a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was your master?—A. Mr. Stephen Wilson ; he gave me té 
his son, William Wilsou, and William raised me. 

Q. Did you see a man named Finnissee killed at or near Jackson last 
fall or summer, some tine ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Was hea colored man ?—A. He was a colored man. 

@. You may state the circumstances of the killing; tell us the story.— 
A. Well, I was going down on the Port Royal Railroad to the station 
they call Robbins Station, down home that Monday morning, when the 
railroad was torn up; there is where Kit was killed—where the railroad 
was torn up. 

Q. Go on and state the circumstances under which he was killed.— 
A. After Kit got killed, then Mr. Butler captured me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Did you see him killed? Why do you not state the circum- 
stances ?—A. Yes, sir; I thought I said that. I saw him shot. I don’t 
know the men who shot him. I could not count them to save my life. 

@. Were there any white men around there 7—A. O, Jesus! Master, 
there was about four hundred. 

@. Armed men?—A. Yes, sir, and white men, and when the orders 
were given to shoot Kit, they shot him; but I can’t tell how many shot 
him. 

(). What had he done before that?—A. He had done nothing at all, 
but Mr. Butler ordered him to stop. This was just below me, you un. 
derstand. Kit wanted to run; he wouldn’t stop, and then Mr. A. P. 
Butler said, ‘* Boys, shoot him ;” that is the way that was. é 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where did Kit live?—A. He lived not very far from the railroad, 
in the same county. 

Q. What was his business ?—A. Kit run a little farm with his father 
this year, and he had been sick, but he walked out that morning on the 
railroad, and at the time that he was there, these men come up and 
ordered him to stop, but he would not stop, and he inclined to run, anid 
Mr. Butler give orders to shoot and they shot him. 
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(. He was killed right there ?—A. He was killed right there. : 
Q. Did you see his body after he was killed ?7—A. Yes, sir; I went, 
and looked at him, and put my hands on him. if 


@. Did you notice how many shots were fired into him?—A. No, sir; 
I never noticed but two shots; that was on the back of his head and 
right through his eye. There was no other shots that I noticed. IL 
could not tell you to save my life how many shots hit him. 

(. How old was he ?—A. I don’t know how old he was. é 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : ‘i 
Q. Was he a young man or an old man?—A. He was a ayo man. 
J 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


P. 
Q. You may tell about Mr. Butler capturing you.—A. Then, after is 
got killed, Mr. Butler told me to make a statement for myself, who 

was and what I w as, and told me so again, and I answered him the 
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second time. I told him that I seen more men here than I could count 

for a minute that knowed me, and that he could send to them and get 
a better statement than I could make for myself, and I looked across 
the cougregation and I saw Mr. Angus P. Brown, and I says, ‘* Yonder 
is Mr. Brown, he can tell you;” I live with him, you may say, in a man- 
ner. So Mr. Butler called upon Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_Q. A. P. Brown was captain of one of the companies, was he not ?— 

A. Yes, sir. He came up, and Mr. Butler says, “Captain, does you 

know anything about this old man?” Mr. Brown says, “ Yes; and I 

have never known nothing of him that was any harm, until now; cap- 
tain, don’t trouble with him; boys, don’t interfere;” and Mr. Butler 
‘then told me to stay in the ranks with bis men. That is all. 

- Q. How long did you stay ?—A. I staid, I reckon, about two hours; 
‘until they adjourned. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. What were Butler and his men doing?—A. After they killed Kit 
and perused over the field to see if any more darkies was there, and they 
could not find any more that they wanted to kill, then thev turned round 
and went down to Rouse’s Bridge, I reckon; I don’t know where they 
went. 

@. What day was that?—A. It was on Monday; but what day of the 
month it was, I don’t know. 

@. Do you know what month it was in?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was it about the time of the troubles at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, 
Sir; the very same time; that was on Monday; and then I went to Mr. 
Brown and asked him how would I get home. He took and wrote mea 
little pass, but I told him that I didn’t think that would amount to any- 
thing, because before I could speak to those men they would shoot me 
down. So Mr. Frank Dunbar, he gave me another pass, and I told him 
he need not write my name in it because I didn’t think it would do. I 
told Mr. Butler, then, just to turn me over to the section-boss until the 
train came down, and he could take me up to Brown’s Hill, a half-sta- 
tion on the Port Royal Railroad. Sure enough he done so. Then we 
had to lay the railroad so the cars came through, and I came home that 
night. 
 Q. Were you at work on the railroad at that time?—A. No, sir; I 

Was coming down home, and when they got to where the railroad was 
tore up, you understand, they put me off there with the men. that was 
going down to make this riot, 1 reckon. . 
» Q. The railroad-men put you off?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Colcock, the con- 
ductor of the train, put me off. 
-.Q. Did you see anything more of the troubles in that neighborhood ?— 
A. No, sir; I never seen no more but that. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did they say what they were killing men for?—A. No, sir; they 
never told me. Those men did not tell me, but I knowed what started 
it, and all because I was right there close by. 

(. Did you hear anybody else before that say that there were going 
to be any negroes killed?—A. No, sir; [didn’t untilit started. I didn’t 
know who they were killing. I didn’t know what in the name of God 
they was doing. If I had minded Mr. Wilson tbat morning I would 
not have been into that; [ would not have seen that, and would not have 
been up there in the party. 
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Q. What did he tell you ?7—A. He told me I had better not go down 
there, that I would get into a fuss if I did. I told him I could makemy 
escape and come down and come home the same day on the train, and 
very probably I would have done it, I reckon, but the railroad was tore 
up. That is how they come to capture me, and how I seen this boy 
killed. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What do you mean by the railroad being torn up? Describe it to 
us.—A. The track was torn up. 

Q. Did the cars run on ?—A. Yes, sir; the freight-train came down 
before the passenger that morning—ahead of the passenger-train, and it 
was throwed off below Jackson’s. 

(. Was it wrecked much ?—A. I think it was, sir; I think there was 
three or four boxes got tore all to pieces; I am not certain of that; and 
the engine laid smack off the track down in the ditch.- I worked two 
hours that night. 

Q. The rails had been torn up by somebody ?—A. Yes, sir; by some- 
body, but I don’t know who. 

Q. You did not see any colored men about there except the man who 
was shot ?—A. That is all, sir. 

(). You know nothing more about it than what you have stated 7— A, 
1 don’t know no more than what I have stated. 

. Are you arepublican ?—A. Yes, sir; I am a republican man. 
. Did you vote at the last election?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Where did you vote 7?—A. I voted down in Aiken County. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

. At which poll?—A. At Beach Island. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
. How long have you been here ? 

The WitnEss. Up here, sir? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I think this last gone Saturday night it will be four weeks. I come 
here Saturday. 

@. You do not know anything about that riot at Rouse’s Bridge 7— 
A. No, sir. 
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CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876, 
IsaAAc COLLINS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Question. Where have you been living for Ps last year ?—Answer. 
I have been living at Silverton, Aiken County, near to the Jackson Sta- 
tion. 

Q. Do you remember when they had a trouble there, when some col- 
ored people were killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Before that time did you hear any white people threaten that the 
colored people were going to be killed on account of their polities, or 
anything of that kind?—A. Yes, sir; I heard a few words pass. 

Q. Whom did you hear speak on that subject, and what did they say? 
—A. Lheard Mr. Tom Myers say that these damned leading nigger men, 
they wanted to get them out of the way. 
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_ Q. Did he say why?—A. He said they was tired living under the 

- nigger laws. 

_Q. Did he say anything about voting one ticket or the other?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. What was it he said?—A. He said we were always voting the 
damned rogue’s ticket; voting for some man that was always stealing 
money out of the treasury. 

Q. Did you hear anybody else say any such things besides Mr. Myers ? 
—A. I heard Mr. Myers say so; that the niggers oug>t to vote for hon- 
est men, and have a better State than what they have, and better rules 

and laws. 

_ +Q. Did you hear any other man besides him speak of these things ?— 
A. No, sir; none never spoke in my presence, that I know about. 

_ Q. Did you hear Isaac Foreman and Cobb and Hankerson ?—A. I 
know Mr. Cobb and Jim Hankerson. Mr. Hankerson did try to get ne 
to vote the democratic ticket. 

@. Did you hear Mr. Boyd? 

~The Witness. John Boyd? | 
Mr: Curist1aAncy. Yes; did you hear him say anything about it? 
=A. No, sir; [ never beard him say anything about it. 

®. Did you hear Stallings say anything about it?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. Simpkins ?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Simpkins, he said all the damned 
higgers ought to have been killed out. 

@. Did you hear Mr, Foreman or Mr. Simpkins say anything about 
it?—A. Mr. Charlie Simpkins? I don’t call has name to mind. 

@. What was the substance of what they told you they were going 
to do?—A. They said they were going to carry this election if they had 
to carry it in blood. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who said that?—A. They told me that in the time of the riot. 
They captured me at the time the riot was going on. That was Mr. 
Myers said that to me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Did you hear them say anything about trying to get Albert Carroll 
and Mink Holland ?—A. Yes, sir; I heard them say they wanted to get 
them and kill them out of the road. 

©. Whom did they want to get?—A. Albert Carroll.. He was going 

about talking politics, and the first time they cotched him, then they 
_ Were going to kill him. 
Q. Did they say anything about Mink Holland?—A. Yes, sir; they 
Was going to kill him. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who said that?—A. This same party. 


_ Q. Who were they, I want to know ?—A. Mr. Myers and Cobb, and 
all of them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_ Q. And Mr. Boyd?—A. I never got Mr. Boyd’s name. 

| ©. Who else?—A. I believe I am about through with them. 

_ Q. Did they say anything about Hank Williams or Daniel Rouse ?— 
_A. I never heard them, to my memory. 

_ _Q. What did they say they were going to kill these men for whom 
they were going to kill?—A. They said they were leading men; that is 
all 1 know about it. 
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Q. Did you hear any of those other men say anything about the sate 
things at some other place or time?—A. No, sir; not to my knowanee, 

Q. How long before these troubles did you hear them Say so 7—A., It 
was talked along during the summer. 

Q. You speak about their taking you down some place there; was that 
at the time of the riot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that, and where, and what did they do?—A. It was 
_ Monday morning ; they took me up inthe road. At that time I had 
been snake-bit and I walied out in the field. I hadu’t been out for two 
weeks, and [ was coming back to the house when I met twenty- -three of 
them. 

Q. Twenty-three what ?—A. White men. 

Q. Armed ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

@. Mounted?—A. Yes, sir. Then Mr. Simpkins said, “Come here, 
boy, and put down that bridge.” We had the bridge tore up, you under- 
stand, and I went, and by the time I got there the old man, Joe Shu- 
brick, was there. 

Q. What did he do?—A. He had done put down the bridge, and I 
started and walked out back from the company. 

(). How far was this from Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Seven miles. 

Q. Then you went and sat down ?—A. I started to walk out from the 
company, and Mr. Simpkins made answer and said, ** You stand right 
there, sir ;” and I stopped and stood right there ; and he said, ‘* Get back 
furthers” and [ walked back until I wot on the edge of the ditch, and he 
said, «Stand there ;’ and by that time Buck Stallings cocked his gun. 

Q. At you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do and what did they do ?—A. I stood up there, and 
Mr. Boyd walked up to me then and begun to talk to me, and asked me 
what I was doing. I told him wherel had been. He said, ‘* Don’t you 
know better than to come out here?” Itold him I had always good 
respect among white people; and I said, ‘* What are they going to do 
with me?” He said, “ Nothing, except you start to run, and whatever 
you do, don’t you run.” I said I would not run from this time until next 
Christmas; just so. He said, ‘‘ Don’t you run, and I sha’n’t let them 
hurt you.” 

Q. What was done there ?—A. Then Captain Span Hammond asked 
me where was them that came there yesterday drilling. I told him, “I 
didn’t hear anybody at all yesterday; I was not here yesterday.” He 
said, ‘‘Where was you yesterday?” I said, ‘¢ I went down to Dr. Camp- 
bell’s to get Some medicine for my snake- bite. ” He made answer and 
said, ** You never seen nobody 2?” And I said I hadn’t seen nobody, be- 
cause I had left here about seven o’clock Sunday morning and went dow 
to Dr. Campbell’s. He said, ‘ What time did you get back ?” 1 said, * Not 
until about sunset.” He said, *¢ Didn’t you see nobody come here at all 
yesterday ?” I told him, ‘ No, sir; I never seed nobody but Ben. Baile 
he came here soon in the morning, and me and him went back down the 
road together.” Well, then, after that Captain Butler he came up to me, 
and he said, ‘‘Come here, boy.” I walked off toward him. © He sai 
“¢ Now, you tell me something about this railroad.” Then the men com 
out there with their double-barreled guns and carried me off from the 
company about fifty yards, I reckon, and he said, ** Now you tell 
about this railroad, and if you tell me the truth about it, I won’t make 
these men hurt you; but if you don’t, I will make them blow your hea 
off.” I said, ‘Well, I will tell you the truth about it;” and I got upand 
told him I didn’ t know anything about the railroad at all, which I di 
not. Then after he talked to me, he said, “ You had better tell me th 
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truth.” He tried to make me tell a lie. I said, “I have done told you 
all I know, sir.” ‘Then he said, “ Captain, talk with him.” That was 
Span Hammond. Then he tried to question me over again about these 
men, and I told Span I didn’t know anything about them at all. Then 
they said, “ Fetch him on down in the field ;” and then they carried me 
‘on down in the field, and Mr. Boyd and I walked along together; and he 
said, ‘Some of these men may try to kill you; Idon’t know whether they 
will or not, but don’t you never try to run, I don’t care what they do.” I 
said, ‘ All right.” After I got down in the field about one hundred and 
“fifty yards from the railroad, there was two colored young men setting 
‘on the railroad, and I saw them, and Jim Cobbs, and Charley Simpkins, 
and Buck Stallings gallop their horses, and the first thing I knowed I 
saw them begin shooting, and by that time I saw the two. boys run off 
up the railroad, and when they had run off about fifty yards they shot 
‘him, That was Kit Finnissee that was killed. By that time they was 
‘shooting on every hand. behind and before and in front. They killed 
Kit, but they never struck Bill Williams. They staid there until about 
one'o’clock, and then started off. 
_ Q. Did they leave you?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Boyd answered Mr. Brown, 
“ Oaptain, what will we do with this man? We ought to do something 
or other with him; send him back or something.” Captain Brown says, 
“Stand here until the company get off trom here;” and Frank Dunbar, 
‘he took and turned his horse crossways of the road, and told me to 
stand behind his horse, and I stood there until the company got off 
One fellow, 1 don’t know him, wanted to shoot me anyhow, but Frans 
Dunbar told me, “I tell you to quit breaking off from the company, or 
the niggers will play hell with yeu,” and that was the end of it. 

@. Do you remember of Buck Stallings’s being at Colonel Foreman’s 
one day ?—A. No, sir; I don’t. How long ago are you talking abont? 
- Mr. CuristrANcy. I do not know what time; when Charley Simp- 
kins was there, say. 

A. I don’t know anything about that. 

. Did you hear any of these men, at that time or at any time after 
that, say anything to the effect that the negroes ought to be killed ? 

The WITNESS. Since that? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. No, sir; I have not heard anything about what they said, no more 
than I did hear Johnny Bowers say they could kill the niggers out like. 
killing blackbirds, and they could pay $200 for it and go back home. 
He said that on the day of the election. 
=. 10 you remember anything about James Davis? Did you pack 
cotton at any time with James Davis?—A. No, sir; not this year I 
haven't. 

_ _Q. Do you remember any occasion when Jesse Foreman was pres- 
ent, and when any one said anything about the election ? 

The Witness. Present at where, sir? 

Mr. Curistrancy. Anywhere. 

A. No, sir; not since the riot; neither before. I haven’t heard Jesse 
Foreman say nothing, to my memor y, that I can recollect. 

_ Q. Were you ever at Paul Hammond’s place?—-A. I lives on his 
plantation. 

_Q. Who seemed to be the captain of that company at the time you 
Say Mr. Butler was there ?—A. He was. 
_ Q. Was he commanding the company?--A. Yes, sir; he had the 
company ; I don’t know who was the tight captain. They called two or 
three of them captain, and I don’t know who was the right captain. 
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@. Were any of these white men that were along there from Augusta? 
—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Cook’s son was from Augusta, I know. 

(. Was he one of that company that was there at that time ?—A, 
Yes, sir; he was along. They put me in his wagon, after they got out 
of the field a piece, and carried me on down. 

Q. Did they chase Williams there ?—A. They followed him a good 
piece—-bill Williams. 

@. He got away, did he not?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Can you say whether any of these white men wanted you to vote 
the republican ticket or the democratic ticket 7—A. O, yes; they talked 
to me about voting, and told me if I didn’t vote the democratic ticket 
I won’t have no home. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who toid you that ?—A. Mr. Jim Hankerson told me that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Did they say anything more about voting, or what were they going 
to do if you didn’t vote the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir; not that I 
know of; no more than me and Mr. Hankerson was riding along, and he 
was talking to me about it. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Who pulled up that railroad-track?—A. I don’t know. 

(). How far did vou live from there ?—A. I live about a mile and a 
quarter from there. 

@. Did they accuse you of pulling it up?—A. Well, yes, sir; they 
said it was me and Ben. Bailey and George Oliver and Bill Williams, and 
they bad us in jail abuut it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Before that time?—A. No, sir; since. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What did they do with you ?—A. They never done anything. Mr. 
Corbiu took us out. Captain Oliver was one of the trial-justices at 
Hamburgh, and he was the one that carried us down. 

Q. You do not know anything about that tearing up of that railroad- 
track 7—A. No, sir. 

. Are you sure you do not ?—A. Yes, sir; if I was just as clear in — 
my senses as [ am about that railroad, I would be all right. 

Q. Did they ever charge you with any other offense or crime?—A, 
No, sir; that is the onus one. 

Q. Do you know anybody that did it dao A No, sir. 

@. Were you in that riot down there?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir; I did. 

(). Where did you vote ?—A. I voted at Silverton. 

(. Did you vote the republican ticket ?}-—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Nobody hindered you ?—A. No, sir, nobody didn’t say nothing to 
me that day. 

Q. How long have you been here at Columbia? 

The WItTNEss. Me, sir? . 
Mr. MERRIMoN. Yes, you.u—A. Saturday night coming will be four 
weeks. 

@. What have you been doing here ?—A. Well, they fotch me here on 
United States business, sir; as a witness for the United States. 
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- Q. You have been getting your pay 7—A. Yes, sir; I have been paid 
until last Thursday or Wednesday, I believe, or some time or other. 

Q. Do you know anything about burning any houses or barns down 
there where you live?—A. No, sir. 

@. You did not hear anything of that?—A. [heard of it; but I didn’t 
know anything about it no more than what I heard people say. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

_ Q. Did you hear of barns or mills or houses being burnt ?-—A. [heard 
about a mill or something or other somewhere down below. I don’t 
know rightly about it. I don’t know where it was. It was some ten or 
thirteen miles below me. . 

@. You say you voted; at what place did you vote ?—A. I voted at 
Silverton, Aiken County. 
@. Were there any United States soldiers there or close by ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
@. If it had not been for the soldiers being there would you have 


dared to go and vote ?—A. From the way they talked, it looked like it 


would have been a bad show for going to vote. 
~Q. Would you have ventured to go if the soldiers had not been 
there ?—A. I would have went if I had got shot down on the way. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. They could not scare you out of voting ?—A. No, sir; I was not 
scared about voting; I would have run the risk. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


,Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

Q. Near what place ?—A. Near Jackson Station. 

@. How old are you ?—-A. Twenty-two years old. 

Q. Were you present when Kit Finnissee was shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us about that.—A. Yes, sir; I was present and running’ at 
the same time. 

Q. Where were you and Kit when the white men came up ?—A. We 
were standing at the train, at the cab-car, where the train had run off 
on the railroad, down in the field they call Cowden.. 

(. Did you see the white men when they were going 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how many were there of them ?— A. Some twenty or forty 
of them. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they have guns?—A. Yes, sir.. 

Q. Were they on horseback ?—A. ¥es, sir. 

Q. How far from you were the white men when you.started to.run ?— 
A. I was al] of a hundred yards from them. 

Q. Why did you start to run 2—A. Because: the engineer had done 
told me before I got there to get away from there before they. got there; 
that they might hurt me if they cotched me. | 

Q. When the white men came to you and you and Kit were running, 
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what did they say to you, if anything ?—A. They told us to stop. But 
we didn’t stop; we kept right on. 

(. How soon after they told you to stop before they commenced firing 
upon you?—A. We ran about twenty yards, when they commenced 
shooting. 

Q. Were you behind or ahead of Kit ?—A. I was ahead. 

Q. What happened to Kit ?—A. He got shot down at the same time 
me and him was running, and I kept on and got out of the way. 

Q. Were you charged with tearing up the railroad?—A. Yes, sir; 
they tried to lay it on me. 

Q. Did you do it ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Did you know anything about it ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Do you know who did it?—A. No, sir; I don’t know who done it. 

@. Were you arrested for it ?—A. Yes, sir; 1 was arrested for it in 
Augusta, Ga. 

@. Who arrested you there?—A. The fireman got me first, on Mon- 
day morning. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What fireman ?—A. On the Port Royal Railroad, and Ed. Hixon, 
a policeman, took me and carried me to the court-house at 9 o’clock, 
and the officers of the road came around there—Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Wilson—and asked me about it. I told them I didn’t know anything 
about it,and they kept me in jail until Saturday morning and then 
brought me to Aiken, and I proved myself out clear. 

Q. Did you not tell them that Isaac Collins and two other men did it ?— 
A. Yes, sir; Itoldthem so. They told me if I didn’t tell who done it they 
were going to kill me when they had me in the court-house on Monday 
before dinner. : 

Q. Who said that to you ?—A. The police and men that attend to the 
office in Augusta. I don’t know the men, who they were. 

Q. Why did you tell them that Collins and those other two men did 
it?—A. Well, four of them got around me and told me if I didn’t tell 
them something they would kill me that Monday night, and so I told 
them that to save myself. 

Q. Was it true that Collins did it?—A. No, sir; I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

Q. You told them that to keep them from killing you?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who did it?—A. I don’t know, sir, who done it. 

Q. How far did you live from there 7—A. I worked right on the track 
until I took sick. 

@. Why did you run when they told you not to run?—A. The en 
gineer had done told me to get away from there before the crowd got 
there. I had took sick on the Tuesday before it started, and Monday at 
9 o’clock in the day Mr. Peacock saw me and told me if I wasn’t able to 
go to work he would put some one in my place. I was going back to 
work ; we was putting in cross-ties, and between there and where I was 
going on, the train had run off. I was going on by, and the engineer 
asked me where did I work, and [ told him I worked on the track when 
I was well, but now I was sick. He asked me if I knew anything about 
the track, ‘and I told him I didn’t know anything about the track being 
torn up. 

Q. How much of it was torn up ?—A. I didn’t see it until after the. 
train was off. It looked like two bars was ripped up. 

@. What was it done with 7—A. I don’t know, sir; 1 couldn’t tell you 
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what it was done with ; I didn’t see it until after the train was run off, 
and it was bent over and crooked then. 

(). Did you see a crow-bar there ?—A. No, sir; I never seen any crow- 
bar there. 

@. How had it been taken up—what with ?—A. When the engineer 
saw it he said it had been tore up by a crow-bar, by some old hand who 
knew exactly how to tearit up. I don’t know anything about the tear- 
ing up, myself. 

(. Where could they have got a crow-bar ?—A. The section-house was 
about a mile and a quarter above there. 

@. What particular place was it where they tore it up?—A. Right 
there near oue of these little dry water-ways—a trussle. 

. Was there a ditch near it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Did you see a crow-bar and wrench there ?—A. No, sir. 

. You say you didn’t see them?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see them. 
. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted at Levi Chevis’s store. 

@. When did you come to Columbia ?—A. I come here when the whole 
crowd come; I don’t know what day of the month it was. 

q. And you have been here ever since?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know who brought you here?—-A. Mr. Bardeen had we 
all summoned here. 


LELLES 


E. L. TOLBERT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
BR. L. TOLBERT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside in Whitehall 
Township. 

Q. What county ?—A. Abbeville County. 

Q. How long have you resided there ?—A. Atl my life 

@. Are you a native of that county 7—A. I am a native of that 
county. 

®. What is your age 7—A. I was twenty-seven last October. 

Q. To which political party do you belong ?—A. I belong to the re- 
publican party, and have always belonged to it since I became twenty- 
one. 

@. You may state whether or not the democrats in your county, to 
your knowledge, resorted to any unusual and improper means to influ- 
ence voters, and, if so, what those means were. State generally. 

The Wirnkss. Shall I confine myself to the day of the election ? 

Mr. CAMERON. At any time during the canvass; any time this year. 

A, Well, sir, the times have been very warm in our county since Au- 
gust pat They have made a great deal of display of red shirts and 
pistols. 

Q. Who did that ?—A. The democratic party. 

@. Were there any rifle-clubs organized in your county 7—A. Yes, 
Sir; but not in my county, as I know of. There was several rifle-clubs 
in that county—one at Ninety-Six. The captain of it was Dr. Lion- 
backer. There was also another rifle-club at Abbeville. Those are the 
only two that I know of. I think there was one out at Greenwood and 
Cokesbury ; I am not positive, but I tuink there were. But I am posi- 
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tive that there was a rifle-club at Abbeville Court-House and at Ninety- 
Six. W.TT. Branch was the captain of the company at Abbeville. Dur-— 
ing our canvass, in my township, we were not allowed to hoid meetings, 

Q. The republicans were not ?—A. The republicans were not. I held 
one meeting in my townsbip. I called a meeting on Thursday evening, 
and we had, I suppose, 125 present, and there was only two white men 
at the meeting—myself and Mr. Reynolds. We called that meeting at 
Rehoboth school house, but I didn’t think it proper to hold any more ; 
we received notifications that it would not be allowed. 

(. State what those notifications were, and from whom you received 
them, if you know.—A. We don’t know. 

(). How did they come to you ?—A. We don’t know who they were 
from. 

(. How did they come to you ; in what way 7—A. They came verbal 
and written. 

(). You received anonymous written communications 7?—A. We re- 
ceived anonymous written communications. 

@. What did those written communications warn you against do- 
ing ?—A. That we should not hold any meetings there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
@. Have you the communications ?—A. No, sir; I haven’t them. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Were there any democrats present at that meeting 7—A. No, sir; 
no democrat was present at that meeting. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What was the purport of those notices that you received ?—A. 
That we could not proceed in our organization. We had a meeting to 
organize our township and carry on meetings, as they were doing. ‘They 
were thoroughly organized, and we thought it proper to do the same, 
and we did commence to do it. We held one meeting ; I don’t remem- 
ber exactly the day of the month. 

(. I asked what was the purport of these notices that you received, 
which made you discontinue your meetings ?—A. They requested us 
not to hold them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
_Q. Did they give any reason for it?—A. No, sir; they didn’t assign 
any definite reason for it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did they say what would take place if you did 7?—A. Well, no; 
I don’t know that they made any specific or any definite promise. 

(). Definite or indefinite, did they give any ?—A. They just requested 
us n0t to hold our meeting again. They were holding meetings at the 
same time at that place, although it was at a nigger school-house. They 
met there on the first Saturday of every month, and we proposed to 
meet on the third, in order that our meetings might not conflict. The 
next time that we appointed a meeting they met there too. I had found 
out before that they had changed their day of meeting, and so we pro- 
posed to not meet at that time. AsI said before, we had been requested 
not to hold any more meetings, and had been threatened, and thereiore 
we thought it best not to doit. I wanted peace and quiet in the com- 
munity, and I thought if holding meetings would create a disturbance } 
preferred not to hold them. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. What did you fear the consequence would be if you persisted in 
helding republican meetings in your township ?—A. Well, I teared this, 
that we would be raided upon. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the democratic party. 

@. Were the democratic clubs armed ?—A. Well, sir, | think they 
were. 

@. Did you ever see them out parading ?—A. I never saw tiem parad- 
ing at all; but on the same day that [ held a meeting at Rehobeth 
school-house, there was another meeting in my township. 

Q. A republican meeting?—A. A republican meeting. We were going 
to organize on that day, and I held my meeting in the evening, and 
there was a meeting that took place by the republicans at Hackett’s 
school-house, on Hackett’s place. 1 was on our executive committee, 
and I requested the prominent colored men in our township to hold a 
meeting at that school-house on that day, and told them that we would 
organize and know our strength and keep posted generally; so the meet- 
ing was held that morning. In themorning there was a Mr. Wilkerson, 
from White Hall, going by the school-house to Greenwood, and he saw 
that we had assembled there. He went on to Greenwood and notified 
several persons there that there was a republican meeting taking place 
at Hackett’s school-house. Well, there was a crowd, I suppose, of a 
dozen of men came up there, young men from about Greenwood. 

@. White men?—A. White men, and democrats. They came right 
immediately to this place, where this meeting was being held at Hackett’s. 
But, as it happened, the men that were organizing the meeting had got 
through, and they had dispersed before these young men reached the 
school house. They came on then to Hackett’s, where there is a negro 
settlement, and they blustered around there pretty considerable, and 
made threats that they should not hold meetings. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you hear that?—A. I did not hear it myself, but I was told so 

_ by the men that were organizing the meeting. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Was that one of your reasons for not trying to hold meetings any 
more?—A. Yes, sir; that was one of my reasons. I did not care to get 
up any disturbance, and we did our work, or what we could, quietly, and 
we held no more meetings in my township. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How did the democrats conduct their campaign in your county ?— 
A. Well, sir, they held their meetings regularly, once or twice a month, 
and they wade a good deal of display. 

(). How did they make a display IS They wore their red shirts 
invariably out at their meetings. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 

@. Were they armed?—A. Well, I suppose they were. I am pretty 
certain they were. I didn’t see their arms. Of course they wear 
secret arms. You can scarcely find any who are not armed. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Were they usually mounted?—A. Usually mounted. On big 

Tuesday, as it is called at Abbeville—— 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. That was the Tuesday of the election ?—A. No, no; that was the 
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day that Chamberlain and some fellows came up there, before the repub- 
lican convention was held. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What occurred there that day ?—A. There was considerable excite- 
ment there that day. 

@. Were you there ?—A. No, I wasn’t present that day. 

@. You need not mention that, then.—A. I will mention only what I 
personally know and saw. 

Q. That will be just as well. State anything else connected with the 
election or with the political campaign that you yourself know. Where 
were you on election-day 7—A. On election-day I was at White Hall. 

@. What official connection, if any, did you have with the election ?—— 
A. I had no official connection with the election that day. I got there, 
I suppose, about 8 o’clock a. m., at White Hall. I left home pretty early. 
During my stay, of course, the red shirts were out in full blast on 
that day. I was not disturbed, and there was no césturbance while I 
remained at the box. Iwas sick and hardly able to be at the box. I 
remained there only ashort while. I went there and deposited my vote, 
and left soon afterward. 

(. Were there any United States soldiers in that vicinity 7—A. There 
were none at White Hall. 

@. Were there any in the county ?—A. There were some at Abbeville. 
There were none stationed at White Hall. There were some at Cal- 
houn’s Mills, and there were a few at Greenwood. 

Q. At how many places in Abbeville County were the Federal soldiers 
stationed on election-day 7—A. [ think at but three places, Abbeville 
Court: House, Greenwood, and Calhoun’s Mills; I am not positive about 
that. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote in your county this 
year ?—A. No, sir, I think not. 

Q. Did the democrats get more than their usual vote ?—A. Yes, sir, 
they did. 

q. At the last election and prior to this election, which party carried 
the county ?—A. Well, the democrats carried it, 1 think, by about $4 
votes. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. That is, two years ago ? 

The WITNESS. Which ? ‘ 

Mr. CAMERON. I am speaking of two years ago. 

A. The republican party carried it two years ago by a considerable — 
majority. 

(. Do you remember how much it was?—A. I think it was about 
1,500. 

(). At this last election the democrats claimed to have carried it by 
about 842—A. By about 84 votes. 

(). Is there anything else connected with it that you desire to testify 
in regard to ?—A. Well, on the day of the election at White Hall, there 

was an old white man there, a native, who was handed a democratic 
ticket by Mr. Wilkerson, and he read it and said to him that he liked 
the ticket pretty well, but that there was some men on the republican 
ticket that he wanted to vote for, and he remarked to him that he must 
vote the whole ticket. Well, he told him that he certainly could not 
do it; that there were some men on the other ticket that he Venema to 
vote for. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. He was told that he must vote the whole ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, the whole democratic ticket?—A. Yes, sir; the whole 
democratic ticket—the straight ticket, and he insisted on making some 
changes in the ticket. While he was talking about it there was a man— 
he didn’t know who he was—just got in the rear of him and told him 
that he had better vote the straight ticket; that he probably would not 
get home safe if he did not. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Was that old gentleman white or colored?—A. A white man, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. You do not know that of your own knowledge?—A. Not of my 


own certain knowledge; I only have his word for it. 


Q. Is he living ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know of white people making any threats against colored 
people to the effect that unless the colored people voted the democratic 
ticket they would turn them off, or not employ them ?—A. I not only 
know it, but I knew of several that were turned off immediately after 
the election—turned out of house and home. 

@. State how general that threat was before the election ?—A. Well, 
the threat was very general, but it was not to take effect at once, but 
they were to be thrown out after this year. They said they would not 
employ them or have anything to do with them whatever. 

There has been a good many men in every township proscribed on 
account of their political views and nothing else. They are men of 
good character and menu who are doing well. They are the best colored 
men in the county. They are men of influence, and yet simply because 
they have proposed to proscribe them. 

(). You may give the names of any colored persons who have been 
turned off of plantations and farms since the election on account of 
having voted the republican ticket?—A. Well, sir, I will give the 
name of Sumter Hampton. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where does he live ?—A. Heis acolored man and he lived at John 
Wilkerson’s, at White Hall. There was another man turned off at the 
same place. I do not remember his name now, but I can give it to you 
if you will wait on me a few minutes. 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter now. | 

The Witness. He dismissed his hands. Probably there was two or 
three others there, may be. He dismissed the whole of them the next 
day. 

@. For what reason ?—A. Because they voted the republican ticket. 

. On what terms had they worked his land ?—A. They were work- 
ing for wages. 

@. Net on shares?—A. Not on shares; they were working for wages. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did the democrats break up any republican meeting in your 
county ?—A. Not to my certain knowledge, because we dared not to have 
them, but there was one broken up that I heard of over at Calhoun’s 
Mills. 


@. You do not know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I don’t know 
that of my own knowledge; I only heard it. 
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(. You were asked a while ago about voting in Abbeville County, and 
you stated that the republicans did not pet their usual majority. I want 
to know if they got their usual vote? don’t thii.k they got their 
usual vote, and I stated that. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is what he said, I thought. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. How much did they lack ?—A. I think the republicans usually poe 
about 4,500. 

Es How many did they get this year ?—A. I think it was about 4, 100. 

Q. Do you know whether any colored men voted the democratic tivk- 
et ?—A. Well, [ could not swear that I know it, but I do believe there 

was. I don’t know of one. 

Q. Do you know that any democratic negro was persecuted by his 
color because he wanted to vote the democratic ticket 7?—A. I do not. 

(. How long have you been here as a witness ?—A. I was summoned 
here Saturday. 

Q. Last Saturday ?—A. Yes, sir; and came down Monday. 

By Mr. CAMERON: : 

(. Are the colored people in your county very anxious to vote the 
democratic ticket ?—A. Not very anxious. 

Q. What proportion of the colored voters in your county, if they were 
all left to vote just exactly as they pleased, would vote the democratic 
ticket ?—A. Well, sir, I offered to make a bet before, although there was 
so much intimidation, that they would not get 100 colored votes in Ab- 
beville County, and I actually don’t believe they would have got that if 
every man had been left to vote as he pleased. 





WILLIAM H. TAGGART—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, 8. C., December 20, 1876. 


WILLIAM H. TAGGART sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where do you reside ?—A. In Abbeville. 

@. How long have you resided there?—-A. I have resided in the 
county all my life and have been in the village about five years. 

(@. What is your business ?—A. I am not doing anything just now. I 
am a merchant, but have not been merchandising lately. I have been 
chief clerk to Mr. Tolbert in the treasury department. 

Q. Is he the man who has just been in here ?—A. No, sir; that was 
his brother; the one who has been contesting the senatorial seat. 

Q. What are your politics ?—A. Republican. 

@. How long have you been a republican ?—A. About six years. 

(). You may state whether or not the republicans in your county were 
intimidated by the democrats during the last political campaign; and, if 
so, in what manner and to what extent. State generally.—A. Well, sir, 
we are intimidated in a great many ways. They told them if they, didn’t 
vote the democratic ticket they should be turned off and should have no 
land to work. A great many werethreatened. I never heard anybody 
threatened, but have heard them tell them they should not live on their 
places. I saw one man who was shot at because he was a republican. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who was he ?—A. Henry Heard, a black man. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. By whom was he shot at ?—A. I don’t know the man; his name was 
said to be Vickers. 

Q. What were the circumstances of that shooting 7—A. The circam- 
stances were these: He was down there on the day of the election. Le 
was a deputy United States marshal, appointed by the United States 
marshal there. They went up and asked him if he was a republican. 
He said, ** Yes,” and they deliberately knocked him down and threw a 
rock at him and fired at bim. 

@. Where does Vickers reside ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I think he said 
that he lived over the river in Georgia. Iam not acquainted with the 
man. A man by the name of Wilson drew a pistol on me that day, and 
said he was going to shoot me, and he cocked it on me. His name was 
James Wilson. 

Q. For what reason did he draw his pistol on you ?—A. He said just 
because I was a republican, and that I should not vote. 

Q. Had you had any words ?—A. Not at all. 

@. Were you at work at the polls ?—A. I was republican supervisor 
at that box. 

@. Was this Wilson intoxicated ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Who is Wilson ?—A. He is a farmer living in the neighborhood. 

Q. Is he a man of some respectability 7?—A. Very, sir—a nice young 
man, and married a cousin of mine; a sober and industrious man. IL 
don’t think he was drunk; [am certain he was not drunk; he don’t 
drink whisky, but he may have taken a drink that day, for all I know, 
but he was not drunk. 

@. Were there any republican meetings held in Abbeville during the 
canpaign ?—A. O, yes, sir; several. 

(. Did any disturbance take place at those meetings?—A. O, bless 
my life, yes; they shot their guns and pistols 

Q. Give us the date of the first of these meetings and describe 
them.—A. I can’t locate the exact date. 

Q. Same about the time. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Just describe what you saw. 

A. I will; I was a witness to it. When they went down to speak, 
Governor Chamberlain was there and several others, and when he got 
up they called him a thieving rascal and scoundrel, and they had, I 
suppose, 500 armed men near the box, and would not let the republi- 
cans go to it at all. 

Q. Did they sarround the speakers 7?—A. Yes, sir; and insulted them 
very greatly. In fact, I heard that there were several pistols drawn, 
but I did not see them. In the evening the negroes had a United States 
flag and marched around with it, and they fired, I suppose, forty or fifty 
times in every direction, and one was struck in the head. . 

Q. One negro?—A. Yes, sir; and a ball was shot through another 
one’s hat, and another one was shot through a horn that they were 
blowing, and the flag-staff was shot. It was just a general stampede, 
hooting and hallooing. 

Q. What occurred at any republican meeting? State what you saw 
yourself.—A. I wasn’t at the other one. 

(. Are you pretty well acquainted with the colored people in that 
county 7—A. I think I know every man in the county. I have assessed 
the county four times and have been two years and a half in the treas- 
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urer’s office, and have been in contact with them every day, and I think 
1 know every man in the county. 

Q@. State whether or not, from your knowledge of the condition of 
affairs in the county during the last campaign, the republicans were 
generally apprebensive that they would be injured in their persons or 
property ?—A. Both property and peison, and were very much fright- 
eved about both. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. That is your opinion 7—A. Yes, sir. Well, I have heard them say 
so. You may take their version of it. I judge from surrounding cir- 
cumstauces. 

Q. From what surrounding circumstances ?—A. Well, I didn’t see any 
one, but they would often come up and say that they had been run after 
at night and sbot at, and { would hear white men bragging about it. 

@. How long have you been a republican 7?—A. About six years. 

(). Have you been in office ever since you have been a republican ?— 
A. I never was elected to office by republicans. 

@. Have you held a place?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you hold a place now ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How long since you ceased to bold a place under the republican 
administration ?—A. The first of last year. 

Q. Did you vote the republican ticket at the last election ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did anybody try to prevent you from voting it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who?—A. That Mr. Wilson that drew his pistol. 

@. How was the vote in Abbeville County tbis year, as compared with 
the vote of the white republican ticket in former years?—A. I think 
there were as many white votes. I took the census of 1874. 

Q. I will come to that after a while. Did the republicans get their 
usual vote this year ?—A. O, no, sir. 

Q@. How much did they lack?—A. I understand—I don’t know—they 
lacked several hundred votes. 

(Q. The democrats increased theirs ?—A. Largely. 

(). Did the democrats ever vote a full vote since the war until this 
year ?—A. Some of the old men did not come out, but I don’t suppose 
that amounted to much. Some of the old men got out this time that I 
suppose didn’t come out before. 

(). Do you know, of your own knowledge, that any republican meet- 
ing was broken up by democrats ?—A. Only from hearsay. I never 
was at a republican meeting that was broken up. I have often heard it 
though. . 

(). What you have stated is mainly rumor—what you have heard 
about disturbances; [ understood you to say that republican meetings 
were generally disturbed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were annoyed by noises and displays of arms, &c.2?—A. Yes, 
sir. | 

Q. You did not see that?—A. I saw them at Abbeville on one occa- 
sion. 

Q. On the other occasion that you speak of you did not see it ?—A. I 
did not. 

q. You only know by rumors?—A. Through rumors. I haven’t any 
doubt of it, but I did not see it. 

Q. When did you come here?—A. Last Monday night. 
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L. L. GUFFIN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 20, 1876. 
LL. L. GUFFIN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside at Abbeville Court- 
House, Abbeville County, South Carolina. 

(. How long have you lived there ?—A. I was born and raised there. 

. To which political party do you belong ?—A. I am a republican. 

(. How long have you been a republican ?—A. Well, since there has 
been a republican party in South Carolina; I might say since 1867, 

@. Did you take any part in the late civil war ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the side of the confederacy, I suppose?—A. Yes, sir; I was a 
confederate soldier. 

(). Did you perform mikttary service ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what regiment did you belong?—A. I was in B Company, 
Hampton Legion. 

(). How long were you in the military service?—A. Four years to a 
day: J enlisted on the 26th of April, 1861, and surrendered on the 26th 
of April, 1865. 

q. Have you ever held any office in your county ?—A. Yes, sir; sev- 
eral. 

(). What offices have you held ?—A. I was first appointed magistrate 
under Governor Scott’s administration. 

Q. When was that ?—A. That was the winter of 1868-69. 

Q. What other offices have you held ?—A. I was afterward appointed 
county auditor of our county under Governor Scott. I think that was 
in 1869. In the fall of 1870 I was elected judge of probate for that 
county. Afterward I was elected to the house of representatives here. 

@. What was the republican majority in your county two years ago ?— 
A. The republican majority was about 1,800, I think. 

@. What was the republican vote at that time ?—A. Well, I could 
not be positive as to the exact vote, but [ think it was between 4,500 
and 4,700. 

@. What was the democratic vote two years ago, as nearly as you can 
remember ?—A. From 2,000 to 2,300. 

(. What was the republican vote at the last election ?—A. I don’t 
know, really, but I could approximate to it. 

@. Do you know what the democratic vote was at the last election ?— 
A. I think 3,300, or between 3,100 and 3,300. 

@. What was the democratic majority at the last election ?7—A. They 
claim a majority of about 100 votes, I think. 

@. You may describe how the democrats carried on the political cam- 
paign during the last fall and summer.—A. I might say that the canvass 
opened about the 18th of September, when there was a mass meeting 
appointed at Abbeville Court-House, at which Governor Chamberlain 
and other gentlemen from this place were to speak. They came accord- 
ing to appointment. At that time they were met there by the demo- 
cratic clubs from Edgefield, Laurens, and Abbeville. I suppose there 
Were five or six thousand mounted men there—what we call red-shirts— 
With their pistols. You may say that they broke up our meeting. 
There was some little joint discussion, but it was all on one side. The 
democrats circulated around the stand on horseback and got the few 
republicans that were there, what we would call in frontier life, corraled, 
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and would tell them to close up; and they would get them up closer and 
closer, so that it was impossible for them to stay in the crowd, and so a 
great many of them slipped out and left. The democrats had the meeting 
all their own way. Whenever the democrats would have speaking they 
_would cheer them, and if a republican got up they would not allow him 
to speak. 

@. How did they endeavor to prevent it?—A. By interruptions. If a 
republican would say anything they would say, ‘You are telling a 
damned lie,” and all such as that, and halloo, and there was just a 
general yelling and noise. 

Q. What occurred after that at that political meeting?—A. That was 
the first that I knew of their strong organization as companies. They 
were known as rifle-clubs. Every township had its rifle-club. The 
townships are about six miles square, I think, and every township had 
its rifle-club, numbering from sixty to one hundred and twenty men, and 
they would ride around through the country. Well, they were having 
meetings—you might say they were having meetings in some portion of 
the county every week after that. 

@. Democratic meetings ?—A. Yes, sir. They had a plan of making 
big guns out of anvils, and they would shoot them around and shoot 
pistols indiscriminately. But I was speaking about the first day there. 

During the progress of the meeting one of their captains rode up to 
Mr. King and cursed him, and said that I had done some personal mean- — 
ness at some time during my official career, and Mr. King said if he was 
in my place he would leave, because he thought from the demonstra- 
tions that were being made the meeting was: likely to break up in a 
general row, and my life would not be safe if it did. I went down to 
my house from there immediately on him telling me of that, and I had 
not been there, I suppose, an hour, and was eating my dinner, when the 
companies came by, and:I was sitting at the window 

(. The democratic companies came by ?—A. Yes, sir, in procession, 
on horseback. My little girl I had in my arms, holding her up to see 
the cavalry pass, as they called it, and they taunted me as a “ damned 
radical son of a bitch,” and asked me to come out of there and they would 
make short work of me. I told them I guess they didn’t want to do 
that. While sitting there they rode up-town and commenced shooting. 
I suppose.there were one hundred and fifty or two hundred shots fired 
in the square. There was quite a large party, that looked to me like 
three thousand five hundred men, at the entrance of the street that I 
live on—Main street. They had come down and formed in line. There 
was a lady in town sent me word that probably I had better get out, as 
she thought may be they were coming down to my residence, so my 
brother and myself went over to the Widow Hollingshead’s, where Goy- 
ernor Chamberlain was staying, and we stayed there awhile; in fact we 
staid there until night. 

(). Did anything else occur ?—-A. Not at that meeting. 1 left then. 

@. How many republicans were probably assembled at that first meet. 
ing?—A. I suppose twelve hundred or fifteen hundred—not a very large 
crowd, because they hadn’t been notified, and then they were rather 
afraid to turn out, too, because they were told on the plautations that 
there was going to be a general row or massacre, and they had better 
not go; so they told me afterward. 

(). How many of these red-shirted gentlemen were there that day ?— 
A. [ suppose between five thousand and six thousand. 

@. Was the meeting appointed as a republican meeting ?—A, As a 
republican meeting; yes, sir. 
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@. And not as a meeting for joint discussion ?—A. No, sir; it was 
appointed asa republican meeting. It was the opening of the cam- 
peign—the first meeti: g we had. 

@. Had the democratic rifle-clubs been invited to be present by the 
republicans ?—A. No, sir. 

q. They came without invitation 2—A, They came without invitation. 

q. Did the republicans have any other meetings?—A. They only at- 
tempted to have one other meeting after that, and that was after the 
troops got there. We called a meeting, to be held at the fair-ground. 
At the time we had that meeting democrats had their meeting, but this 
was at the colored agricultural and mechanical fair-ground, and the 
gates were closed and the democrats were not allowed in. They had 
their meeting up in the public square. Everything passed off quietly 
that day. There was some little shooting, but on the whole it was pretty 
quiet. I was at the court-house down there on election-day. I staid 
there nearly all day. 

@. Had you any official connection with the election ?—A. No, sir; 
noue whatever, only as a looker-on; I challenged some votes in the 
morning when I went down. I suppose about 11 or 12 o’clock my wite 
sent for me. I had challenged a good many votes up to that time. I 
had challenged some boys that I knew who were under age, and about 
11 o'clock, my wife having sent for me, I went down home, and she told 
me that they were very much incensed at my challenging their votes; 
that there had been a message sent to get me away from the box, as 
there was likely to be arow. I went down and they hooted and jeered 
me, but | went along, and some fellow would come up and say, “ Guffin, 
ai I old enough to vote?” and curse me, and use such expressions as I 
do not care to. repeat. 

@. You may state what occurred at that box.—A. The only thing that 
occurred that day was carrying out these general threats not to employ 
any republicans. Mr. L. W. Perrin was standing at the box, and I told 
him at the time that he ought not to make the remarks that: he was 
making in regard to the republicans. The voters were brought up and 
sworn, ten at atime. The tickets were so marked that you could tell 
one from the other. 

@. The republican from the democratic ?—A. Yes, sir. And when 
they would come to vote the democratic ticket, Mr. Barnes would re- 
mark that was right. There was another crowd of demorrats off on one 
side of the box, aad they were keeping a poll-list, or list of names of 
those who voted republican and those who voted democratic—that is, 
of the colored voters, not of the white men. I don’t think they taken 
the names of any of the whites at all. Whena colored man would come 
up, if he voted republican, Mr. Barnes would say, in a tone so that these 
other gentlemen could hear, ‘‘ That is wrong ; ” but if he voted the dem- 
ocratic ticket he would say, “ That is all right;” and I told him, *“* You 
have no right to see how any gentleman votes here to-day.” He said I 
had nothing to do with it. 

@. Barnes is a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; he is a democrat; he was 
representing the democratic club, I suppose, because that committee 
have had the democrats to take the names of all the colored republicans 
who voted the republican ticket at the different. boxes in the county. 
There are very few in my county except what are colored republicans. 
I don’t suppose there are twenty white republicans in the county. 

@. Did they state what object they had in taking the names of the 
colored men who voted the republican ticket ?—A. Not at the polls; 1 
didn’t hear any statement as to that. 
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Q. Did you hear from any of the democrats what the object was of 
taking the names of the colored republican voters ?—A. O, yes; they 
said before the polls were open that they would know every man who 
voted the republican ticket; and they said that those who voted the 
republican ticket should not be employed. That has been published in 
the papers, that they do not intend to employ any colored men who vote 
the republican ticket. They could not make their ostracism general, 
however, because the labor of the county should be entirely republican, 
and they could not proscribe all the colored men, because if they did 
they would proscribe what labor they had; but they agreed that they 
would proscribe so many in each precinct of the township—that is, SO 
many of the leading men. At first they were going to proscribe fifty, and 
then they got it down somewhat, and I don’t know now whether they will 
proscribe any. But there were a great many colored people came to 
me and told me, ** We would have voted for you,” calling me by name, 
‘but you have not got land enough for all of us to work, and if we were 
turned out of house and home we would have no home to go to, and 
rather than be turned out with our families in the cold winter we would 
stay at home and not vote at all.”. Numbers told me that. I have no 
idea how many. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You have held office, generally, since the time you mention ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

QQ. Aad hold office now ?—A. No, sir; I was defeated at the last elee- 
tion. 

@. You are contesting now, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). For a seat where, in the legislature ?—A. No, sir; for clerk of the 
county cvurt. I was beaten by 87 votes. 

@. How much did republicans lack of getting their usual vote with- 
out reference to majorities ?—A. I think that there were between seven 
and eight hundred republicans who did not vote at all. 

(. Do you know whether many negroes voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. The democrats claimed that there were a great many, but 
I don’t think there were. I think probably there were three or four 
hundred in the county that voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. Do you think they were forced to do it, or have you any knowledge 
on that subject ?—A. In a great many instances I think they were told 
that if they voted the democratic ticket they could rent land on more 
favorable terms; and if they didn’t vote the democratic ticket, or voted 
the republican ticket, they would have to leave their plantations. I 
think they were forced in just that way. 

Q. Do you think there was any violence used to compel them to do 
it; I mean personal knowledge ?—A. I don’t know that there was. I 
never Saw any violence. 

There is one correction I would like to make. At the beginning of 
my testimony I told you that there were between 3,100 and 3,300 dem- 
ocratic votes polled in the county. There are that many white votes; I 
made a mistake. There must have been 4,000 demovratic votes; ; may- 
be 4,100 or 4,200; they claim that many. When I said 3,100 or 3,300 I 
meant the white vote. 

Q. Did you ever know these rifle-clubs to use violence to anybody ?— 
A. Only what I have heard. 

Q. They were clamorous, and made a display of red shirts and threats ? 
—A. Yes, sir; I know just what parties told me. There is a case pend- 
ing in the courts now, where this red-shirted company from Lebanon 
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went into the neighborhood where my plantation is and broke down the 
doors of the houses of colored peopie and raised a fuss generally. They 
were all indicted in the courts. Of my own personal knowledge, I don’t 
know that they did it, becanse I wasn’t there. I heard them shooting ; 
1 heard the firing of pistols at night. 

@. You are not friendly to the democrats 7—A. O, we have been on 
very good terms. They have always treated me courteously in my offi- 
cial capacity. I was always well treated as an officer. 


MILLEDGE HANKERSON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


MILLEDGE HANKERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Aiken County. 

(). How long have you lived there?—A. I have been there about ten 
years. 

@. Whereabouts do you live in Aiken County 7—A. I live on Horse 
Creek. 

(). How far from Rouse’s Bridge 7—A. Between sixteen and seventeen 
miles. 

@. How old are you?—A. I was thirty-six years old last going on 
May. 

@. You may state what any of the white people said to you about the 
trouble there.—A. On Saturday that the riot started at Fouse’s Bridge 
there was a great many white men passed by my house in the evening. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Armed men ?—A. Armed? Yes,sir. There was some that I knew: 
Tom Butler was one, and Harrison Butler was another, and Henry 
Twiggs was another, and Albert Twiggs. They got near the house and 
my children ran out to the fence to see them, and told me that a whole 
parcel of men was coming, and I ran out to the fence myself, and as [ 
got out to the gate—by that time they were up near the house, and [ 
dodged back behind the corner of the house, | didwt know what they 
would do according to the threats they had made, and Mr. Tom Butler 
said, **‘ Look out, nigger, we are going to play hell with the niggers after 
to-night.” I still remained behind the house, didn’t come out nor move, 
didn’t know but what they might shoot me. They had threatened before 
that to kill all the leading radical niggers, and then they could rule the 
balance. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Who said that ?—A. I have been told so by a dozen men. 
(. Mention them.—A. Mr. Simon Colly, for one, told me so. 
@. How long before this ?—A. I couldn’t say, exactly. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was it before the Hamburgh riot ?—A. Before and since. Mr. 
Kelly told me, right after the Hamburgh riot, that they had put 
an end to two of the damned leading rascals, and that they were going 
to put an end to the balance. I couldn’t say how many times I have 
been told so. And so did Mr. Dell Powell tell me so too. He said they 
would kill all the leading ones, and then they could rule the balance. 
I ped him why they should kill all the niggers? I told him the nig- 
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gers hadn’t done nothing to them. Isaid the Yankees captured the State 
of South Carolina and freed us all, and ‘‘why do you want to kill us?” 
He said, “If you all will join our clubs and vote for it, we won’t injure 
a man who joins the clubs and votes for it.” IL asked him how was I to 
vote; I told him I didn’t know how to vote, on the day of the election 
aud before the election. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. All this you had heard before the time when they came by your 
house ?—A. Yes, sir; before. After they passed along my house going 
down to Rouse’s Bridge Saturday night, they had threatened to kill 
Millidge Cooper, who is ,one of our leading men in the precinct. On 
Sunday morning [I went to Dead River Church to see if anything had 
happened to Cooper, because I had seen so many men passing and say- 
ing what they were going to do. When I got down there, between nine 
and ten o’clock in the day, as I was going along, and after I got there 
l asked what was the matter down there; was there anything that had 
occurred ? ‘They said, No.” I says, ‘* Where is all these men going ?” 
They said they didn’t know; that they had passed along the road. I 
asked the colored people, and I passed Millidge Cooper and asked him. 
He said if they were after him they didn’t stop, but.went on by. My- 
self and Millidge Cooper went on to church, and directly Thomas Will- 
iams, a colored man, came, and he said in ‘the church at large that he 
went down there Saturday night and staid till Sunday morning, and 
there wasn’t any difficulty at all; that the people was all satisfied. And 
chey said they hoped that there was no difficulty; but since then they 
found out there was some difficulty. Before it, before the election was 
in Hamburgh, there was a mass meeting and speaking ; and Mr. Willie 
Hammond, a white man, asked me; he says, ‘ Millidge, you always 
was a aod fellow, which way are yen going to vote?” I told him I 
didp’t know. Hesays, ‘* You don’t?” I says, ‘‘ No, I don’t; but I will 
tell you to-morrow.” ‘¢ Well,” he says, ‘‘ I want you to vote for General 
Wade Hampton.” I told him I couldn’t vote for him. He says, ‘‘ Well, - 
you had bewer.” I asked him why. He says, ‘ Does you know that 
they are going to play hell with all the niggers that votes for Chamber-. 
lain.” I told him, ‘No, sir.” ‘ Well,” he says, ‘‘ we are going to way- 
lay Horse Creek Bridge to-morrow, and keep all that we can from going 
to the polls at Hamburgh to vote to-morrow.” And he cursed me at 
the same time, and shook his pistol at me, and told me, ‘‘ You are one 
God damned nigger that I have spotted.” I made answer and said, 
‘‘] knew you had me spotted a long time, for I have been told so, but I 
don’t care nothing for your spots.” So we then didn’t go across the 
bridge. We cut trees across the creek, and some of us hired a boat and — 
went down below the bridge about three miles. and crossed the creek, 
and went through the swamp out to the railroad, and went on the rail- : 
road then to Hamburgh. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. On election-day ?—A. On election-day. 

Q. Why did you not go by the way of the bridge ey Well, we 
didi’t know but what there would be some killed, and for fear of that 
we wouldn’t go that way. 

Q. Who told you they would waylay the bridge 7?—A. He told me they 
would way lay the bridge, and keep every damned scoundrel from crossing 
that bridge. 

(. How far do you live from Hamburgb 7—A. About six miles from 
Hamburgh. 
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@. Where were you on the day of the Hamburgh massacre ?—A. I 
was at home. I was sick in bed Saturday night. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. They were going to waylay the bridge in order to keep the colored 
people from going to the election?—A. Yes, sir. Sunday, after the mas- 
sacre was in Hamburgh, Mr. Moore came by my house and asked me to 
go with him. I was walking out in the yard at the time. That was 
Sunday after the massacre. I[ told him I was rather too sick to ride; 
and he said it might improve my health. So I went with Mr. Moore, 
and saw the men that was killed at Hamburgh; I saw the bodies of all 
six of them. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Where were they ?—A. Four of them was in the council chamber, 
and the other was laying in the street; that was Albert Minyard, and I 
think Jim Cook was taken into the house by some of the colored 
families. 

@. Do you know all the men who were killed at the Hamburgh mas- 
sacre?—-A. Yes, sir. There was Jim Cook, Allen Attaway, Moses Parks, 
Dave Phillips, Hamp Stevens, and Albert Minyard. 

@. Do you know how Albert Minyard was wounded ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How was he wounded ?—A. He was shot through his side and in 
his breast. He was so bloody I couldn’t tell you exactly how he was 
shot; but I particularly noticed a place on his hip that looked like he 
was chopped with an axor hatchet. It was hanging. It was cut in and 
sort of laying over. He was the worst mommicked up man I most ever 
seen. 

(). Was he living then ?—A. He was living then. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


‘Q. And he was lying in the street ?—A. He was lying in the street. 

@. What time of the day was that on Sunday 7—A. I don’t know what 
time of the day it was. I wasn’t studying about the time of day. I was 
so confused that I didn’t. 

@. You had gone from home to Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you understand why Minyard had not been taken out of the 
Street ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Did you vote at the last election 7—A. Yes, sir. 
. Where did you vote ?—-A. At Hamburgh. 
. Do you live in Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir. 
. Where do you live ?—A. I live on Horse Creek. 
. ls Hamburgh your place to vote?—A. Yes, sir; I have always 
voted there; but the first time I voted I voted in Graniteville. 

Q. How long have you been here in Columbia ?—A. Saturday will be 
four weeks. 

Q. Did they have you up there at Aiken before they brought you 
here ?7—A. Yes, sir. 


QOLDLO 
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ALBERT CARROLL (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where do you live?—A. In Aiken County, Silverton Township.. 
Q. How old are you?—A. Going on twenty-seven years old. 
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@. How long have you lived there?—A. I have lived there about 
twenty-seven years. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; I couldn’t be anything. else 
but a republican. 

Q. Were you president of a republican club in your precinct last fall? 
—A. Yes, sir; I have been president for four years. 

@. Where were you when the troubles commenced near Rouse’s 
Bridge ?—A. I was at Silverton, about four miles from Rouse’s Bridge, 
where they shot Peter Williams. I was a mile and a half from Peter 
when he got shot. 

Q. What did yoa have to do with bringing the soldiers there ?—A. 
I had a great deal to do with it. 

Q. You may state what you had to do with it.—A. I am the man that 
caused them to go there, after they shot Peter, on Friday. I was there 
at Silverton and I staid there till Sunday, when Mr. Butler and his 
party of men came there. There was 400 with Mr. Butler; and they 
sent we colored men and a posse of white men to Mr. Ashley, and he 
come Sunday morning. They sent on Saturday and brought about 400 
more men, which made 800 all together. When they came I told the 
boys——— 

Q. Told what boys?—A. I said I am of the impression that there 
will be a riot at Rouse’s Bridge. I was under that impression from what 
I had heard some of them say that night, that they intended to kill us. 
They said they intended to go down and kill every nigger that was 
going to vote for Palmer. We have a man there who come from the 
North. He is called Dr. Palmer, and is quite popular with the people 
there. He was a candidate for the general assembly. The white peo- 
ple were going to Rouse’s Bridge that night, and I was laying along the 
road and heard them say that they intended to kill every damned nigger 
that was in favor of voting for Dr. Palmer. That was on Saturday 
night. Sunday about eleven o’clock Mr. Butler and his men came to 
Rouse’s Bridge. I told them—— 

@. Told who ?—A. I told my boys there—my colored friends—that I 
was going to Aiken and telegraph up here to Columbia—going to see the 
sheriff and tell him to telegraph up to Columbia. And so1 got a mule 
and went to Aiken. I got there at four o’clock in the afternoon. I got 
there and told the sheriff that there was a riot progressing at Rouse’s 
Bridge, and he had better go down there and make them disperse. He 

said, ‘‘ No. I am a republican, and they will kill meif I go.” I told the 
sheriff that he must go there and stop the fighting. He said he was 
afraid to go. 

(. Afraid of these white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the sheriff’s name?—A. Mr. Jordan. I told him then 
I was going to telegraph to General Elliott. I went to the telegraph- 
office and did telegraph, but didu’t get an answer that night, till next 
morning. 

Q. What night was that; Sunday night ?—A. Sunday night. Next 
morning at eight o’clock I got an answer. I teok the answer up to the 
sheriff. The governor telegraphed to the sheriff to go down to Rouse’s 
Bridge and carry a posse, and, if necessary, to call upon Captain Lloyd 
and his company. The sheriff got two democrats as a posse, and weng 
down there. 

Q. Went down to where?—A. To Rouse’s Bridge on Monday night 

(. You staid in Aiken ?—A. I staid in Aiken all day ; Monday night, 
about eleven o’clock, Captain Lloyd sent word for me where I was at, 
and told me if I would pilot him the way to Rouse’s Bridge he would go 
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that night; and we started about half past eleven o’elock on Monday 
night, and traveled all night. 

(). How far is it from Aiken to Rouse’s Bridge?—A. About twenty- 
four or twenty-five miles. 

Q. You were with the soldiers and piloted them through ?—A. [ 
piloted them through. 

@. What time did you get to Rouse’s Bridge?—A. They got to 
Rouse’s Bridge about half past eight o’clock that morning; L am not 
sure but it might have been between half past eight and seven o’clock, 
because we come about three miles from there-and ate breakfast. We 
come to Rouse’s Bridge, and just as we got within four or five hundred 
yards from the bridge we heard guns begin to shoot, about thirty of 
them. They had the colored men surrounded in the swamps, about 
sixty of them, and if we had been five minutes later they would have 
killed all sixty of them. 

«J. Who had they surrounded in the swamps?—A. Mr. Ashley and 
his men, about eight hundred of them, had them surrounded, and just 
as we got up there the colored people they saw us, and they run to 
Captain Lloyd and his company. 

(. How many colored men were in the swamp at the time Captain 

Lloyd got there?—A. I reckon there was about sixty; it looked like 
there was that many; I didn’t count them. 

.Q. Did you see them when you came out of the swamp ?—A. I was 
Tight with them. 

@. How many of those sixty had arms ?—A. Noneof them had arms; 
it looked like hardly no one. They didn’t have no arms worth talking 
about. A few of them had guns. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What sort of guns; shot-guns?—A. Yes, little bird-guns. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What did they do or say when they came out of the swamp; out 
to the soldiers ?—A. They seemed to be seared, as they had shot two of 
the men just as we got in sight of them. 

@ The white men had shot two of the colored men ?—A. Yes, sir; 
‘both of them is here now. The colored people run up to Captain Lloyd. 
‘They seemed to be excited. Captain Lloyd told them they must not run 

in front of the soldiers, but to get back. About that time he told 
them to keep perfectly peaceable and quiet, and none ofthe rest of them 
would be shot. The women and children was in the swamp with the 
nen, and they came running to the captain, too. By that time the cap- 
tain and the lieutenant-—we stopped on this side of Rouse’s Bridge—and 
the captain and his men walked to Rouse’s Bridge and across, and as 
soon as Mr. Elliott found out that Captain Lloyd was there, his men dis- 
persed right away. Some of his men said, and a man named Daniel 
Rouse said, “Tt is well you all got here as soon as you did. It is well 
the Yankees come to your relief as soon as they did.” Just in that way, 
you know. When they were riding off several of them said 

@. Several of Butler’s men ?—A. Yes, sir. They said, “ These things 
ain’t done with yet.” 

(. You stated that if the soldiers had not got there just at the time 
they did, Butler’s men would have killed the colored men in the 
swamp?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How do you know that?—A. I know they would. They would 
have had them in a position to do it. They had them surrounded, and 
there was no chance to get out. If the Yankees hadn’t come when they 
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and any way that they would have run, they would have been shot. 

. How do you know they wanted to shoot them ?—A. I know they 
wanted to shoot them; they had been shooting them; they shot a man 
down going to church with his wife. 

Q. What was that man’s name?—A. Nelson Wethersby. They shot 
him on Sunday. I know that they were going tokill them. Great God 
Almighty! my wife had to sleep out doors when my baby wasn’t but 
four days old. Good gracious alive! if anybody would have told me 
that white men would come in that way, I wouldn’t have believed it. I 
can’t bear to tell how they did come. 

Q. Do you sleep out in the woods and swamps ?—A. O, yes, sir; I 
ain’t slept in my house but three months this year. They wanted to kill 
me last year. I was just the president of the Union Campaign Club, 
and they said I had no business preaching politics. Sometimes I would 
slip in and stay with my wife, but I haven’t done it for more than three 
months this last year; that is a fact. 

(. Where did you sleep ?—A. I have been sleeping at some of the 
neighbors’ houses sometimes, unbeknown to them. They swore they 
were going to kill me for nothing at all in the world; and they sent my 


wife word that if they found me home when they come to my house they 


were going to kill her; and of course that was when she had a child 
only four days old. 

@. Who threatened to kill you ?—A. All the neighborhood people ; 
tbe white people in the settlements. 

(J. Can you give the names of any of them ?—A. Well, it is just the 
way they would speak to me; they told me that I was the ringleader, 
and the time is coming when there was going to be another Hamburgh, 
and you are going to be the first one. They talked to me that way, and 
make out to me like they would give me a piece of advice. ‘If you 
don’t break up that club, when we start to kill you all, we are going to 
kill you the first one.” They talked that way; throw’d up such talk as 
that to me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Who did that ?—A. The white people in the neighborhood. 


1 


did, and had them fixed in such away that they would have had to run, © 


Q. Give us the names of one or two ?—A. Mr. Jim Hankerson is one. _ 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Where did you go after Butler and his men dispersed ?—A. I went 


back to Aiken. 
Q. How long did you remain in Aiken ?—A, Two months. 


Q. Where was your family at that time ?—A. They was down at , 


Silverton part of the time. 
Q. Why did you stay at Aiken ?—A. I was too scared to go home. 
They went to my house after the fuss was decided, and were around in 


my yard in front of my house at night; I had just slipped down there | 
to see my family, when eight come “there one night, and I could have | 


shot them all if I had wanted to. 

(. How long was that after the riot ?—A. The last riot was a week 
after the riot, and the crowd came the same as the week atter the riot. 

(). Crowd of white men ?—A. Of white men. 

q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were they on horseback?7—A. They were on horseback. 

Q. Did you hear them say anything when they came to your house at 
that time?- A. Yes, sir; both times I heard them say something. 
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Q. What did they say ?—A. The first crowd said, “I swear, he ain’t 
at home.” 

@. Where were you when they came ?—A. I was behind the fodder- 
stack, in the yard. 

@. Why had you gone there ?—A. Because I was scared to stay at 
home. 

Q. What did you hear the second crowd say ?—A. The second crowd 
that come didn’t have much to say. I was farther from the house when 
they came, and couldn’t understand. 

@. Did they go into your house either time ?—A. No, sir; the door 
was locked both times. 

@. Do you know any of the men who came to your house either 
time ?—A. That I couldn’t swear, you know. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Why did they kill Peter Williams ?—A. I do not know, sir; I 
eouldn’t tell that. 

@. What did you learn was the cause ?—A. I understood they killed 
Peter Williams for going to Mrs. Harley’s house. It was reported that 
he went there, but I learned that Mrs. Harley told them the very day 
that Peter Williams was not the man that went into her house. 

@. When the colored people in that section learned that Mrs. Harley 
had said that he was not the person who was in her house, did they 
become very indignant about the shooting of him and rise to revenge 
him ?—A. No, sir. I tell you the colored people is this way; when 
they heard that he was the man, a good many of the colored people vol- 
unteered to go and hunt him, they all hated it so bad; but they under- 
stood that Mrs. Harley said that Peter Williams was not the man. 

@. You say that you are president of the republican club there ?— 
A. Yes, sir; at Silverton. 

Q. Do you take much part in politics?—A. No, sir; I indulge a 
little. 

@. You are what is called a colored politician ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you make speeches?—A. O yes, sir; I made speeches all around 
the campaign. 

@. Do you hold any office?—A. No, sir; I have been a deputy tax- 
collector all this year down there. 

Q. Did you vote at the election ?—A. O yes, sir; I couldn’t do without 
voting. 

- Q. You were bound to vote?—A. Yes, sir; I was bound to vote. 

@. Where did you vote ?—A. At Silverton. The white people tried 
to keep me away from there the night before the election. Some had 
double-barreled guns and some had sixteen-shooters, and they tried to 
Scare the colored people and do all manner of things. 

Q. They didn’t intimidate you much ?—A. They did intimidate some 
in the neighborhood, though; but the men were sure to feel that they 
had as much right to vote as the democrats had. 

By Mr. CuHRiIstTIANcy : 

@. The troops were around there somewhere, were they not?—A. O, 

yes, sir; the troops were there and United States marshals. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. How long have you been in this town ?—A. I Hiei been here a 
mouth very near. 

Q. Did they ever have you up at Aiken before you came here ?— 
A. O yes, sir; that’s the way Iam here. I was summoned. 

Q. How long were you there at. Aiken ?—A. Before Mr. Corbin ? 
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Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 


The WITNESS. I was not there very long. 

Q. Did you help get up witnesses for the trial?—A. O no, sir; L 
didn’t pick up any witnesses at all. Iwas staying in Aiken at the first, 
bat I wasn’t with Mr. Corbin all along. He didn’t detain me long, 
because I was stumping the county. 

Q. They let you speak, then ?—A. They wouldn’t let us speak. We 
had to carry United States marshals with us every time. We couldn’t 
go on the stump without having a marshal—and the red-shirts would 
come. 

Q. Did they do anything to you ?—A. Several times they made at- 
tempts to break up meetings, because we wouldn’t have joint discussion 
with them. They were arresting a great many of them, and there was 
many of them that there was affidavits made against by the officers, and 
of course they sorter kept away. 

Q. Why did you not try those bloody fellows down there in the courts 
and punish them ? 

The WITNESS. In the courts at Aiken ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The WitNEss. [ tell you it is not my business to try them. 

Q. You know you had aright to go before a magistrate and have 
these men put under bonds to answer?—A. No, sir; I didn’t think they 
ought to be taken before a magistrate at all. I think they ought to be 
in the penitentiary. 

@. Do you not know that you hada right to do it?—A. No, sir; I 
didw’t know that I had a right to do it. 

Q. You had a right to go and make a complaint against every one of 
them 7—A. Yes; I have aright to make complaint, and so I have, be- 
fore the United States court. That is what they ought to a0? but it’s 
no use to talk about it—what was right to do. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many of these red-shirted fellows were in Aiken on the day 
that the last circuit court was convened there? Hamburgh is in Aiken 
County, is it not?—A. You mean to say how many was there when But- 
ler’s case was to be tried? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The W1ITNEss. There was a good many. 

@. About how many ?—A. I reckon there were very nearly two hun- 
dred, may be three hundred. I couldn’t tell how many. 

~Q. Did they have arms ?—A. The man had his two pistols around 

him and they bad their guns, oft a little piece, I understood. I under- 
stood from good authority that if anything occurred that didn’t suit 
them, they could retreat back and get their guns; that was the under- 
stauding I got from some of their own men, you know. 

(). From some young then ?—A. Heard some of their own men. 

Q. From whom?—a. I dou’t know butit was mentioned by Wiggins, 
that if the case was tried, what they were going to do about breaking it 
up, and it was said they were scared to try the case, but it wasn’t much, 
and I didn’t pay any attention to it. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who was Mr. Wiggins ?—A. He was the judge. 

QQ. Did you ever have any Yankee soldiers there 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you ever have any when the court sits ?—A. Not ‘when they 
were going to try the Hamburgh massacre trial. 

@. When they went to try the Ellenton matter? 
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W. H. HUEARD—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 
W. H. HEARD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Mount Carmel, in Ab- 
beville County. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there between 
four and five years. 

(. Where did you live before you removed to that place 7?—A. Elber- 
ton, Ga. 

Q. How old are you 7—A. I am 27 the 25th of last June. 

(). Where were you on the 7th of November last ?7—A. I was at Cal- 
houn’s Mills. 

@. You may state what oecurred in connection with the election at 
Calhoun’s Mills.—A. Well, about five o’clock in the morning, myself, 
and one hundred and forty others, went to the polls. We went ina 
crowd of that number because the white men had been riding up and 
down the road all night, shooting and cursing. 

@. What men ?—A. They were red-shirt democrats, shooting and 
cursing, and we feared to go in a small number for fear that we would 
be prevented from going at all. We got to the polls about five o’clock, 
and when we got there we met a crowd of South Carolinians and Georgi- 
ans, who was coming over from Wilkins County and Elbert County 
and Lincoln County, in Georgia. 

@. How many of these men were there ?—A. Between seventy-five 
and eighty, I think. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they were armed with pistols, 
and some of them had some guns ina buggy that I saw. About six 
o’clock, B. C. Wall, from Bordeaux Township, Saint Charlotte precinct, 
came up with a crowd of eighteen. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; the white men, part of them, had on 
red shirts, and they were armed with carbines strapped to their backs. 
They rode around the polls three times, and they said, ‘“We’ll see the 
damned radicals that vote here to-day.” Well, they dismounted then, and 
stood by the fire awhile, and then they went off about fifty yards, I reckon, 
or between fifty and sixty yards, and put their guns beside the fence. 
They came back then and surrounded the polls and commenced cursing 
and ordering managers about and what to do; and I asked them to give 
us a chance for the men to vote, and tbey asked me what in hell did IL 
have to do with it. I told them I had authority there, and one of them 
looked back and says, **O, yes; that is U. 8., but we don’t care wu damn 
for U. 8.; we will show him here to-day that U.S. ain’t worth a damn.” 
I kept asking them to give way, and they would not do it, and I started 
for Lieutenant Barnhart to make them give way. 

Q. How were they voting at that time?—A. They voted on a little 
Stand; they had just come up and got on the edges of it and sur- 
rounded it so nobody could get to the poll; and when I got off I met 
Lieutenant Barnhart coming, and he came up and talked to them, and 
they gave way about five feet or three yards. 

@. They gave way so that you could go up and vote?—A. Yes, sir; 
so they could go up and vote, and they voted themselves, this crowd 
from Bordeaux and some of the Georgians; voted right early, just in 
the morning. 
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(. Where is Bordeaux ?—A. The next township joining mine, but the 
precinct is called Saint Charlotte, but it is Bordeaux Township. 

(). How many of the Georgians voted ?—A. I think, between twenty 
and twenty-five, or between eighteen and twenty. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Give their names.—A. I cannot give all of their names, because I 
don’t know them; some I do. 

Q. Well, give them.—A. I can give you Newton B. Taylor and C. A. 
Partridge, EK. B. Starks, Quin Dallas, and George Dallas. Some of 
these men didn’t vote in the names they have got down there; they 
voted in other names; but I was not able to write down the names that 
they voted in for fear that they would catch me with something of that 
sort; but the minutes will testify that some of them voted another 
name. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Those were all white men?—A. And they voted the democratic 
ticket. Because I told some of them that they lived in Georgia and they 
ought not to vote there; but they told me that they lived up here 
on the river; and I told this man Taylor, and we talked and argued 
together a long time, but he would vote; took his oath and voted any- 
how; but Starks voted and I did not say nothing to him because I was 
afraid of him. They voted on pretty well then, they voted about an 
hour or three-quarters of an hour, and in all that length of time one col- 
ored man voted on the republican ticket, and then all the colored men 
voted up to about twelveo’clock, I reckon, or between eleven and twelve 
o’clock, somewhere along in that time; I didn’t have the time that day 
and didn’t know exactly what timeit was; and whenever a black man 
came up to vote these men would stand around and say to him to vote 
their ticket, the democratic ticket. They would ask him what ticket he 
voted, and he would tell them the radical ticket, and they would tell them 
that if they didn’t vote their ticket they could quit their employment; 
they would say, “If you are going to vote the radical ticket you can go 
home and get off my place;” but that didn’t have much effect on them, 
- they didn’t pay much attention to it, because I told them to vote as they 

~chosed and I would try and protect them. I was not much afraid until 
the row raised. Well, about between one and two o’clock, I think it was, 
as near as I can come at it, R. B. Cade, he came up there with a crowd 
of about thirty. 

(. Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. The crowd were white?—-A. Part of them, and part colored; the 
colored were in wagons; they had sixteen-shooters in the wagons, and 
they had pistols, of course, strapped around them. 

@. Where did this Cade come from ?—A. From the next township, 
Magnolia, which didn’t have any election, by some means; it was called 
Haskell’s where they were going'to vote, but it was Magnolia Township; 
he came down and the B. C. Wall’s crowd went off and joined them. 

(). How many men were with Cade, as near as you can estimate the 
number?—A. I reckon between twenty-five and thirty, and part of 
them were Georgians; they came up to fight, and B. ©. Wall and his 
crowd went up to meet them, and they came right to the polls cursing 
and cursing, and shouting *‘ Where is Henry Heard? God damn him, 
well make him marshal.” One of them came right up and struck me, 
without saying a word to me. One of Cade’s crowd, a fellow by the 
name of J. T. Cleveland, he came right up and struck me in the face, 
and then I started off to Lieutenant Barnhart, to arrest him, and when 


a 
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I got about ten steps from him they commenced throwing rocks at me, 
and this man Cleveland struck me on this arm with a good large rock, 
about as large as my two fists, and when I[ got a little further he shot 
at me. 

Q. Cleveland did ?—A. Yes, sir; and tlen I went on, found Lien- 
tenant Barnhart, and by the time I stopped to tell him about it ancther 
fellow from Georgia, by the name of Henry Vickers, walked up and 
struck me somewheres about the head and knocked off my hat, and 
when I stooped down to pick it up he threw a rock at me, and then 
there was eight or ten pistols drawn on me at that time, and he drew 
his pistol, and Lieutenant Barnhart hallooed at me, ‘“ Hold, Vickers! 
hold, Henry, don’t do that!” and the colored people ran up and sur- 
rounded me, so that if they had shot at me they would have shot them 
instead of me, and by some means they didn’t shoot. I then went off a 
piece and told the lieutenant and the sheriff that there would have to 
be an arrest made; they said that there could not be no arrest made on 
that day; and these men were just hallooing “Now, make your arrest ; 
we'll show you who you will arrest here; now make your arrest ;” and 
Mr. E. A. Marrs and Mr. W. B. Marrs came up; some white people that 
lived up there came and told me not to make any arrests that day; 
they would kill me if I did; they said not to do it to-day, but to put 
it off till some future day ; I told them no, I had to make an arrest there 
anyhow, and the sheriff and Lieutenant Barnhart said they didn’t think 
there could be no arrest made. 

@. How many men did Lieutenant Barnhart have there ?—A. Only 
himself, and ten men about half a mile off; but he talked to them, and 
got them quiet by some means. This man Cade—the name of Cade is 
enough in that section—everybody is afeard of him. 

(. He is a desperado, is he?—A. Yes, sir. He killed a white man 
over in Georgia some time ago, and everybody is afeard of him, both 
white and black. He then said, ““No damned radicals will vote here 
to-day,” after they had raised this row. I then, by the advice of Mr. 
Gufiin, the sheriff, went and sat upon the stand. We thought that 
would be a safe place, but when I went up there two or three Georgians 
drew their pistols on me, and told me God damn me, to get down, and if 
I didn’t they would kill me; the managers and supervisors told me they 
didn’t want any shooting among them, and to get down, and I got down 
then, and Mr. Marrs came to me and asked me if I had voted, and I 
told him no; and he said, “I will go to the polls with you,” and I went 
up to the polls and voted; and they wanted to give me a ticket, and I 
said no, I had a ticket. 

@. Who wanted to give you a ticket ?—A. The supervisor, and two 
or three others. I told them no, I had a ticket. The democratic super- 
visor, mean. They said that they “had taken too much” to come and 
see me vote “ that damned radical ticket; now, kill him.” 

Q. Who said this ?—A. That was Cade and his crowd. Well, I voted 
and waiked off. Cade walked around with his pistol in his hand, and 
these other fellows from Georgia kept threatening if I did not leave the 
ground they would kill me; well, then I was compelled to go over to the 
soldiers, and when I went off there was about one hundred and fifty col- 
ored men went off, most of them, and they lived in this Magnolia Town- 
ship. They had come there to vote before Cade’s crowd had come there. 
Some of them had voted. There was about one hundred and forty or 
one hundred and fifty came from that township, and about forty of them 
had voted before Cade got there, and they went off without voting. 
Lieutenant Barnhart told them to go and vote, and they said no, they 
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were afeard to go and vote; that they had run me off, and they were 
scared, and they would not under take to vote; and they went olf toward 
their homes. 

@. Was there any election held in Magnolia Township ?—A. No, sir, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Why ?—A. I don’t know, sir, only what I heard about it. I heard 
that the poll-list was lost. Cade went up there with his crowd on Mon- 
day, this same crowd, with guns and pistols, and they staid there all 
night Monday night, and came down to Calhoun’s Mills on Tuesday, 
after they didn’t have any election there. If Cade hadn’t come there 
and raised the fuss, we would have gone along as we were going, and 
“we would have had a pretty fair election, I think, and our majority 
would have been three hundred and fifty. It was two hundred and 
twenty as it was. We weren’t fearing anybody but this Cade much. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Previous to this, had an election poll been opened and an election 
held in this Magnolia Township?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many republicans were prevented from voting ? 

The WITNESS. At Calhoun’s Mills ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, at Calhoun’s Mills, by the threats and violence 
that you have described. 

A. I think not less than 150 in the crowd I saw going off, becanse I 
took notice of it, thinking that it might come up hereafter. Myself and 
Mr. Guffin, S. P. Guffin, consulted over it, and Mr. Taggart, the repub- 
lican supervisor. Me and Mr. Guffin was together at the time that 
they went off, and I told him that there was 150 men that will not be 
able to vote, and he said yes; me and him and Mr. Taggart was talking 
about it afterward, and we all agreed that it was about 150. 

(J. Did you see these men go off yourself?—A. Yes, sir; at the same 
time I went to the soldiers’ tent they went off down the road. 

Q. How do you know they had not voted?—A. They told me they 
hadn’t voted; that they were afeard to vote. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. About 150?—A. About 150. 

Q. One hundred and fifty told you that?—A. No, sir; but some of 
the men in the crowd. I said to them, “ Have you men voted?” and 
some of them said ‘‘ No.” I said, ‘Go and vote.” They said, ‘ No, we 
are afeard to go and vote; they have run you off from there, and you 
being United States marshal, they will kill us if we attempt to go and 
VOLO.” 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Who were the managers ?—A. Jefferson Clay, Richard Wright, 
were the republican managers, and T. P. Scott the democratic manager. 

Q. Who was the republican supervisor and who was the democratic 
supervisor ?—A. The republican supervisor was W, H. Tage Arh and the 
democratic supervisor was William Wilson. 

Q. What office do you now hold?—A. Iam a member of the legis- 
lature. 

Q. From Abbeville County 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many members of the legislature from your county are 
there 7—A. Five. 

(. What are the politics of those members ?—A. Republican. 

(J. All republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you during the political canvass prior to the last 


’ 


- 
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election ?—A. Well, I were there in the township; in Calhoun’s Mills 
Township. Iwas said to be a leader of the party for that township, 
and on the first day of August I received a letter, written on the first 
day of August. It was somewhere about the 3d or 4th, written right 
there in that township, ordering me to leave the State in ten days. 

(. Was the letter anonymous, or did it bave any name?—A. Didn’t 
have no name to it, and it said, ‘‘ The white people here are tired of 
your damned mischief,” and says, ‘ you can leave the State in ten days, 
or you'll get most a devil of a beating.” He says, ‘‘ The Edgefield fel- 
lows have their eyes on you, and you know the name of the Edgefield 
fellows is terrible.” And he says, “If you meet them any time after 
your ten days is up you need not be surprised.” I was teaching school 
there, about two miles and three-quarters off. JI might be afeard to 
meet the crowd on my way to school, and about the last of August, 
after my ten days were out, there was a crowd of about thirty men went 
to my school-house one Friday. 

Q. White men?—A. White men, yes, sir, red shirts, and I didn’t go 
to school that day. I saw them coming up the road, and I suspect 
something, and they went to another man’s school, and the children 
came running back and told me, ‘‘ Mr. Heard, it was a good thing you 
didn’t go to school to-day ; there was lots of men (they diduv’t say the 
number) came there and asked for you.” Well, I didn’t go to school 
any more; I broke up school then, because I was afeard to teach any 
longer, and then on a Sunday night, I think it was, following that-—— 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(). Name a person or two that was there at your school.—A. One was 
M. M. Tarrant. 

Q. Give another one.—A. And I think his son Johnnie was another; 


jr., f think he puts it junior; and another man by the name of Kobert 
Black. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
q Q. Did you see them yourself?—A. I saw - them as they passed my 
ouse. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Where was your school-house?—A. Three miles from there. 
q. I’rom where ?—A. From my house; it was in Magnolia Township. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Where do these men whose names you have given live?—A. 
Some of them live right there at Mount Carmel; all of them live right 
around there. 

(. State what else occurred.—A. Well, in this letter there was a pic- 
ture of an image of a man, on one side, hung. We had a man in jail there 
by the name of Jerry Coleman. They says, * This ain’t Jerry Coleman ; 
we think you will be at this hanging, if no one else is.” 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You received that, you say ?—A. I received that letter. 

(. Where is that letter?—A. The letter I gave to the trial-justice in 
Abbeville, but I think I can get that produced at any time. The trial- 
justice’s name was C. E. Bruce. I gave him the letter; he said he would 
preserve it and take care of it. 

Well, then, they would talk to the other people without saying any- 
thing directly to me, except Mr. J. H. Caldwell told me that if I know ed 
what was best for ‘me I had better leave the State; if I didn’t some- 
body would kill me. He said, “1 ain’t threatening you, but somebody 
will kill you.” | 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who is he ?—A. A merchant at Mount Carmel. 

Q. A white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. Well, a crowd of thirty-four, on I think 
it was Wednesday night preceding that, rode up the road to my house, 
and called for me to come out and make them a speech, all red shirts, 
hollering and yelling and calling for me to come out and make them a 
speech. I didn’t say a word hardly; I was there in my house, and of 
course I was seared. Well, on the next night after that there was a 
crowd of I don’t know what number; but that night there was thirty- 
four of them. I went outside the fence and counted them as they passed. 
They was in companies of two. And a night or two after that they 
came to my house again and searched for me and [ was out in the woods, 
I then broke up housekeeping and sent my wife to her mother’s in 
Georgia, for fear that I would be killed if I continued there, and then 
I just staid about among the neighbors, at this place and the other 
place, until the election arrove. I thought if I left there that they 
wouldn’t get any republican votes at all in that township, as they con- 
sidered me their leader, and they were trying to run me off, so I thought 
I would stay there even if I did get killed, and they just kept up threat- 
ening and riding around until the election, and at the election that night 
they just rode all night cursing and hollering. We were camped over 
in a place—a crowd of men were—and they came into the camps that 
night and called for me, and that evening after the election, when I 
went to the soldiers’ tent that night, I asked them to let me be admitted 
while they was counting the votes. I didn’t know I had any particular 
right to be there, but, as I was a republican, I’ thought I would like to 
see it, but they refused it. 

QQ. ‘Who refused it?—A. The clerk in the office ; he is trial-justice 
and the democratic supervisor. 

Q. How many rifle-clubs were organized in that es during the 
last political campaign ?—A. It would be impossible for me to say how 
many there was in the county, but there was a company there in Cal- 
houn’s Mills precinct, and McBride was the captain of it. They didn’t 
have any rifles, but they called it McBride’s company ; they would meet 
there and go through military orders there at Mount Carmel. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You said that they had no rifles ?—A. They had no rifles. 

@. What other arms did they have ?—A. They bad nothing but pis- 
tols; ; they all had pistols; they would all send off and buy pistols, and 
they got them cheaper. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. How do you know ?—A. Because they told me this when they 
captured me and carried me away into Georgia. 

@. Who told you?—A. Tom Brown. 

Q. Told you what?—A. I says, ‘You all ain’t got any arms.” He 
says, ‘‘We all got them by wholesale. McBride is captain, and he 
sends for them and gets them all by the boxful, and lets us have them 
at wholesale price.” And he had one then about that long, [indicating 
on his arm about sixteen inches,|] and said he, “I got this from him.” 
Brown said he got it from McBride. 

(). Where does McBride live?—A. In the same township, Calhoun’s 
Mills, about four or five miles below Mount Carmel, and Brown belongs 
to this company, and Willie De Bose said, “I tried to get one from 
him ;” and he said, “I offered him $20 for it. Brown said that there 
wer’n’t enough to go all around, but that they would have some more 
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in a few days.” On Wednesday morning, after the election, about 
daybreak, I saddled my horse and went to Abbeville Court-House, and 
thére I remained until Saturday the 18th, I think it was, of November. 
On I’riday the secretary of state here telegraphed up there to Desver- 
ney to send the managers’ returns of Calhoun precinct, and they asked 
me to go down and get them, and I told him I would, and I would go 
down on Saturday morning and come back Saturday night. I was 
ateard to go down there and stay there any time. But I came back in 
the daytime, because the colored people had told me down there that 
they said they would kill me if ever I came down there; and I went down 
there, and the returns was not fixed up, and they had to have a meet- 
ing of the board, and it was eleven or twelve o’clock Sunday evening 
before they got them ready ; andsomewhere about that time Jefferson Clay, 
one of the managers, came to the church, where I was, and gave me the 
electoral returns. I told him I would wait until night to go, and he 
says, ‘*No; now is your best time; they have gone to church, and you 
go now; they won’t catch you.” I then puts off and goes to Abbe- 
ville, and 1 was riding along, and I didn’t think of anything, for it was 
Sunday, and I thought everybody was at church, and there would be no 
danger; but when I got about 95§ miles from home and 64 miles from Ab- 
beville, I looked behind me and saw Willie Ord and Ely Jordan, white 
men; one of them had on a redshirt. Well, Isuspected something just 
as soon as I saw them, and I commenced loping; well, they commenced 
loping, too; and then I knowed there was something, and I commenced 
running my borse; then they commenced hollering, “Stop.” Well, L 
didn’t pay any attention to them, because I was trying to get away, 
and they commenced shooting at me; and they shot at me about four 
times before they got up near enough to scare me much ; and one of them 
rode up about fifteen or twenty paces of me, and, when he done that, I 
shot at him, and he shot again, and I shot again, and he shot again; 
I shot again, and he shot again; and he shot four times, and I three 
times; and I saw it was just playing the thing to no use, and doing 
no good; and I said, “I’ve only just got a few cartridges in my 
pocket, and, if I shoot them all out of my pistol, they will come 
up to me, and they can kill me after that ;” and I came to the conclu- 
sion that I would wait, and maybe it would be best not to shoot any 
wore, and when I came to that conclusion, I found that there were eight 
or ten others that had got in front of me, and these fellows came in upon 
me, and I then concluded to take to the woods, and I stopped in the 
road. I was going at full tilt, and jamped down off the horse and took 
to the woods. There was a road and they ran around that way on 
their horses in order to cut me off, and this fellow, Willie Ord, he 
jumped down off his horse and took right after me. Well, lran through 
the woods, and I ran out and among some white people living there. 
I didn’t know who they were, and I ran about between a half anda 
quarter of a mile and I found I would be caught, and these people who 
lived out there were hollering, ‘‘Catcb him, kill him,” and they thought 
that I had done something, and they ran out with shot-guns and _ pis- 
tols, and they shot at me, and I ran up to a house where I saw 
some ladies there, and Willie Ord, he ran up to me and collared 
me and pulled my collar off and jerked me around and _ shook 
me right smart, and Ely Thornton ran up and said he would shoot 
me with hig pistol, and they told him, “No; don’t do that;” 
and they kicked me around a while, and grabbed my pistol and took 
that; and Willie Ord took my pistol and buckled it around him, and 
took all the cartridges I had in my vest-pocket and reloaded the pistol 
Where I had shot out of it, and put the others in his pocket; and then 
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they commenced to make me give up thé papers I had. Well, I gave 
them the electoral returns, but I had some names that had violated the 
enforcement act—of them fellows that had voted from Geor oe I 
was afeard to give them them for fear they would kill me. I didn’t 
think the electoral returns would be anything; but they searched me 
and took all them papers, and took my memorandum-book, took my 
knife from me, took all the private letters I had during the campaign, 
correspondence, took that; and they said then, ‘*‘ By God, we'll carry him 
to Georgia ;” and Marion Link says, ‘* Heard, I have saved two or three 
of you damned niggers’ lives during this campaign, and I ain’t agoing 
to save any more of you; I don’t care what in hell they do with you.” 
I says, “1 have never done anything to be killed.” He said, ‘* We are 
going to put down this damned radical government or kill the last nig- 
ger in this State.” I told them, ‘ Well,” I says, “send this horse to 
Abbeville; it don’t belong to me.” They said, ‘‘ How are you going ?” 
I says, “I can walk.” Willie Ord says, ‘“ By God, he shot at me, but I 
will take turnsabout with him;” and he walked awhile and I rode a while, 
and some of them, I don’t know which of them, said, *“* No, bring the 
horse up here ;” and they brought the horse up and told me.to get on 
it; and I gets on the horse, and they took me across the country, through 
the woods somewhere I didn’t know anything about, to Tom Brown’s 
house; but I knowed when I got out to the road, and it was about 
night when we got there. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. How many men were there ?—A. When I met that crowd up there 
there was between twelve and fifteen. I know some eight or ten of 
them ‘by name; I knew them and some I didn’t know who lived up there 
in that settlement. When they got down to this place, tuey got a rope 
and tied me—it was getting along toward night—tied it around my 
shoulders and had it tied to my back and had a halter to it, and one man 
rode beside me and put the rope on his arm, and they rode along that 
way, one man beside me and some in front and some behind, and ear- 
ried me down to Tom Brown’s. Tom Brown and John Brown live 
together. Iwas pretty cold and told them, and they carried me in the 
house. There was nobody lived there but white people; there was 
some ladies in there and one man I didn’t know. He said, ‘‘This don’t 
mean business; take that God-damned nigger out of here.” I didn’t 
know who he was; he was kin to Brown; though I don’t know what his 
name was; they called him cousin something. And they took me then 
out to the cotton-seed house, and there they had me tied, and one man 
held to me, and one setting there with a pistol in his hand, and there 
they set for a couple of hours, or an hour and a half, until they all got 
their supper eat and their horses fed, and they came down and gave 
me a piece of bread in my hand and a piece of chicken, and they put me 
on my horse and they started off again, and Hal Baker then rode be- 
side of me and held the rope. They told me that they were going to 
carry me to Georgia and turn me loose at Petersburgh; but when they 
started they didn’t start toward Petersburgh, and if said to Mr. Baker, 
‘Why, where are you going? This ain’t the way to Petersburgh.” And 
he said, “1 don’t know what in the devil they are going to do with you.” 
I said, ‘‘You are going to take me out here and kill me.” He said, “1 
don’t know what they are going to do, and [ ain’t going only as far as 
the road to where I turn off to my house.” And he didn’t go any fur- 
ther; but when he got there he gave the rope to little Jim McElvey, and 
{ asked him what they were going to do, and he said he didn’t know 
anything about it ; he’said that Brown was captain of the squad, and if 
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I wanted to know anything to ask him. Well, I rode on then to a place 
called Brownlow [or Browno] Church; there was an old school-house there, 
and there they stopped and made upa fire. We staid there until about 
daybreak; then we mounted our horses again and started for Harper’s 
Ferry. We got to Colonel Harper’s about breakfast-time,and they went 
in and told him their business, and he gave them their breakfast and gave 
me mine, and told them to take me into an outhouse, and they took me 
in there, and one man guarded me while the others were taking break- 
fast; and when they got done they said, * We’ll go to Ruckersville,” a 
little town about four or five miles off. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Over in Georgia ?—A. Yes, sir, over in Georgia. I told them I 
did not want to go to Ruckersville; I was afraid some one would kill 
me; and when we got there, Brown, he went in a grocery there and 
told a fellow named Rowsey, that I knew, and he had once got drunk 
after an election in Georgia, and came to me and tried to shoot me, and 
they went to him thinking that maybe he would killme. Rowsey came 
to me and said, ‘* Heard, you and I had alittle difficulty once, and I have 
given you some good advice in times gone by ;” and I told him I was a 
good friend to him and I had done nothing to him, and he said, “ I am 
a friend to you,” and he didn’t care nothing about that difficulty. He 
says, ‘I ain’t got nothing to do with South Carolina, but I thought, 
by God, you had more sense than to come over here in this way attempt- 
ing to make arrests of white-men. Brown says that you, with the. 
United States deputy marshal, came over here to arrest these fellows 
that voted at your precinct.” I says, “* Mr. Brown, I had more sense 
than that; these fellows captured me and brought me over here.” He 
says, ‘‘ What I say to you is you had better get out of this State as 
soon as possible, because some of these fellows will kill you, but I won’t 
do it.” A fellownamed Frank Goldman,a Georgian, came up and catched 
me by the nose and pulled mearounda little, and I told him L was brought 
over here and not to hurt me; he says, “ Iain’t agoing to do nothing toyou. 
They then talked and cursed around, and Dr. Clark says to them, “[- 
told you fellows not to go over there on the day of the election voting 
over there ; you had no right to do it.”. Some of them said, ** We ain’t 
never voted over there; it is this damned rascal just raising all the 
hell.” And they knocked around down there about two hours. I had 
Taylor’s name; he were called a bad fellow; I had this fellow N. R. 
Taylor’s name under the enforcement act, and they had taken it from 
me; they had it then; and this crowd pitches off and went down to 
Taylor’s, and just before we got to Taylor’s they all left me except 
Brown, and he pulled out his pistol and told me to get in front of him, 
and we went on then over to Taylor’s; and the other crowd says they 
was tired of all this damned foolishness, and they went back home. That 
was Monday evening, and I got in front of him and we went to Taylor’s. 
When we got there, we met Taylor, and held a long conversation, and 
sent word round there in the country, and got up some five or six other 
men, and Brown turned me over to them. They then started off from 
Taylor’s house into the woods,.and it was about sundown. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The white men took you with them ?—A. Yes, sir; the white men 
took me withthem. When we got about half a mile from the house they 
all got in front of me by some mishap, and as soon as they done that I 
jumped off the horse and took to the woods again, and they saw me get off 
about the time I jumped down, and all of them jumped down, and one 
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commenced shooting at me, and shot at me about five times and ran for 
me, and I ran about two or three hundred yards and ran in the gully, 
and I couldn’t go any further, and they captured me again and knocked 
me around and choked me some, and said, ‘‘ We ain’t a going to kill 
you unless you run, but if you attempt to run we’ll shoot you.” After 
they said this I said, “I thought you were going to take me off and kill 
me, and I thought if there was any chance to get away I would run; 
that if I had to die I would as leave die running as sitting,” and they 
said, ‘We ain’t agoing to kill you; these fellows brought you over 
here to kill you, but they didn’t have the heart to kill you, and they 
turned you over to us for us to kill you, but we ain’t agoing to do it.” 
They brought me back to a fellow’s house where Brown was in bed, 
and Brown went down-stairs and got a couple of plow-lines and tied me 
again, and I staid in a cabin all night. Tuesday morning they got up 
and got breakfast and fed their horses, and gave me, my breakfast. 
About the time they got breakfast they come out and said they were 
going to Ed. Stark’s. I had heard of his name, and I knew he was a 
bad fellow, for he had tried to raise a fuss with me at Calhoun’s pre- 
cinct on the day of the election. He was one of Cade’s crowd. 

Q. Was he a Georgian 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Was he one of those men that voted at Calhoun’s Mills ?—A. Yes, 
sir; they were going to carry me to his house. I commenced crying 
then, and told them that I hoped that they would not carry me any further; 
that I thought they had done carried me about far enough, and if they 
were going to kill me to kill me now; that I didn’t see any use to keep 
agoing to this place and that place, and told them if they were going 
to kill me to kill me. They said, ‘“ You don’t know that we are agoing 
to kill you,” and I says, “If you are going to go to Starks’s I know he 
will kill me, and you might just as well kill me before you get there; ” 
and this man Taylor got beside me and I asked him to go on ahead to 
Starks’s and ask Starks not to kill me, and before we got toStarks’s house 
we stopped there in the road, and he went on up to Starks’s, and directly 
Starks came out with another fellow I didn’t know. Starks says to me, 
‘*Good evening, Mr. Heard,” and I replied, ‘‘ Good evening;” he said, 
‘¢ You are damned polite, now ;” I said I was always that; that I was: 
raised that way. He says, ‘‘ Yes, you have been, but you are too damned 
much that way now. You know, by God, your life depends on it.” I told 
him, yes, I understood that I was in a pretty bad fix. This fellow that 
came with him came up to me and said, ‘‘ Heard, do you know me?” I 
told him ‘* No, sir;” says he, ‘ Yes, you do; get down off your horse.” 
Starks gave him his pistol and he cocked it, and it was a sort of a gully 
place, and he says, when I got off about five steps, he says, ‘I don’t 
intend to kill you unless you run; if you run Jl kill you in spite of 
hell.” They then gave me to him to guard, and so he went off and sat 
down and looked around. He asked me a great many questions about 
the election, and directly Starks and another fellow by the name of 
Bradley they came up and Starks brought me some dinner, but I could 
not eat and didn’t eat anything; I was afeared they was going to kill 
me. Bradley wanted to kill me on the road there, and he took out his 
pistol to co it, but this other fellow said not to kill me there; it is too 
near the house, and Starks said so too. I says, ‘‘ Gentlemen, don’t kill 
me; [have not done anything for you to kill me;” Starks says, ‘‘ Heard, 
I hate you worse than I do the devil, but if they were to hang you over 
hell, and I was there, I would say, don’t you do it.” 

They talked around there and cussed me, and went on that way an 
hour or two. Directly they all went back to the house except Bradley. 
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He sat there with me and cussed me. Me and him were alone in the 
woods, and when it went on until it got to be dark, and Brown came. 
He was a South Carohnian. He came and told me—when he came I 
began to beg them to let me go away—he said, no, they couldn’t do 
that; that if he let me loose those fellows would kill him. I told him, 
well, he could let me get away. I said, “I will get away if you will just 
give we a chance, and you can tell them that 1 escaped,” but when I 
commenced talking about getting away he cocked his pistol and got in 
the road where, if | had undertook to run, he could kill me, and he said, 
* Twill certainly kill youif you attempt to run,” so Il went back and 
begged him to let me loose, and he wouldn’t do it; he says, ‘‘ We ain’t 
a going to kill you; we are going to take you to Elberton and put you 
in jail, aud keep you there until after the 4th of Mareb, when ‘Tilden is. 
inaugurated.” He said, “lf you have anything you want to send to 
your wiie you had better send it now.” LI said, “I ain’t got anything I 
waut to send her.” I says, “I’ve got five dollars and a quarter in my 
pocket; I reckon I will keep that.” He said, ‘‘You’d better seud her 
th t.” IL said, *‘No, if I staid in jail until after the 4th of March [ 
mnight want it.” He says, ‘*These fellows that are going to carry you 
to jail might take your money,” and I said, “Vl risk it, but L know 
if they start with me they will kill me before I get there.” They said, 
“We'll put you into jail, and we'll say that you done something over in 
South Carolina, and we'll put you in jail there, and Vil say that [am 
going back to get a warrant for you to convict you.” I says, “The 
coustitution says that a man must be convicted before he is put in jail, 
or have a trial; they must show some cause before they can put a man 
in jail.” He says, ‘* Well, we'll put you in anyhow,” and says I, “ When 
you take me to the jail there the jailer will tell you he can’t put me in 
there unless you show your authority ;” I says, ‘You'll take me off and 
kill me,” and he says, “ No, we wou’t.” 

Up comes Starks and Bradley, and they come with their pistols in 
their band, and they put them to my breast, and I says, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
dou’t kill me, dou’t kill me; Lam not prepared to die.” And they says, 
“Will you be hung or shot?” And I said to them I had never died, and 
did not know which was the easiest death. I says, ‘‘Il am not ready to 
die, and [ don’t care to die.” They said, “‘ Will you get ready in fifteen 
minutes? Say your prayers and be ready.” And I told them I didn’t 
think I could, and that a man had to be willing to die in order to be 
ready to die. They went off then by themselves, and held a little con- 
versation off a little piece from me. He took Brown off first, and then 
Bradley, aud Stark came back and says, ‘‘ Heard, it isleft to me.” And 
I says, ‘* Tell them don’t kill me.” And he says, ‘* We'll box you up and 
bore holes in the box, and put a plenty to eat in the box, and have you 
shipped to Pine Bluff, Arkansas.” And says I, ‘Anything so you don’t 
kill me.” And Bradley says, ‘‘ We'll ship you to Memphis, Tennessee, 
or somewhere, I don’t know where.” I told him I didn’t care what they 
done with me only they didn’t kill me. 

Well, they talked with me that way awhile, and then I thought they 
were going to kill me every minute; and directly there came a fellow 
up, by the name of George Snellings; he was about half drunk, and he 
wanted to kill me right off. He said, ‘“‘ You all get out of the way and 
I will shoot him; I ain’t agoing to have no talk about it, damn his soul.” 
They told him, “ No, don’t do that, George.” And I began to beg him 
not to do it, and he knocked me down with his gun, and then they went 
off to a store, all of them except Brown and Bradley. Bradley asked 
them would there be any impropriety in bringing me up to, the store, 
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and they said “ No;” and there they cone me to write a letter to 
my wife that I was all right, had been treated well, but they would not 
date it from any particular place, just said “ Georgia;” and I sat down 
and wrote a letter. 

(. Who dictated the letter to you?—A. Brown; he dictated what I 
should write, and says that I should not date it from any place. _ Brown, 
he was to carry the letter back home; he was a South Carolinian. 

Then they took me around in a little back room of the store there 
where they slept, and showed me eight double-barreled shot-guns, 
which was loaded with buckshot to kill meif I had got there in the 
night, but as it was day and they bad had time, they were willing to 
consider over it; that God had moved upon their hearts, and they said 
that they didn’t believe they would kill me; they took me down to the 
river; I was about a half a mile from the river, and they took an old 
colored man along with me to show that they didn’t intend to kill me, 
but to get me across; acrowd of them escorted me with double-barreled 
shot-guns, and Starks put me over across in a ferry. 


Ry Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Across into South Carolina? <A. No, sir; across into Wilkes 
County, Georgia. It is a broad river that was in Elbert County, and 
they took that old colored man along, but I thought they were going to 
shoot me when I got in a flat place, and when I sat down in the boat, 
and I sat down close to this colored man and says, ‘If you shoot me 
you'll have to shoot him and you won’t shoot both ;” so when I got 
across on the other side it was understood that I was to go to Athens and 
not to have anything more to do with politics unless I voted the demo- 
cratic ticket; that was the understanding, and Starks told me, ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
and I thanked him for saving my life; and then he told me that when 
I got to Athens I must write him the price of cotton, that he would be 
certain that I was at Athens; though I were expecting to die any min- 
ute I didn’t have any notion to go to Athens, and because I thought | 
was free and had a right to go where I pleased, so I didn’t interfere 
with anybody ; so I then walked to Washington, Wilkes County, which. 
was about twenty miles, but I got lost and went about thirty-two miles; 
1 got about four miles along the road, and I turned around and went 
the same way and went about ten miles out of my way, and then I went 
four or five miles out of way another road, but I got to Washington 
the next morning, and I hadn’t eat or drunk anything, but I was afeard 
to get anything there; I run under the depot there and laid under there 
until the train whistled, and when they whistled I jumped up and got 
on and I went to Augusta; I went from there over in Hamburgh, and 
took the train from there and got to Aiken, and I come over from Aiken 
with the crowd of United States witnesses that come up here to the 
court on Saturday. 

@. But you didn’t bring your returns with you?—A. No, sir; them 
took them. ‘They said the returns would be all right; that they would 
send them to Colonel Cothren, the democratic chairman of the executive 
committee of that county. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. What became of your horse?—A. They took the horse; they told 
me that they would take the horse; and they took my pistol. I told 
them I couldn’t help what they done with me only so that they saved 
my life. 

Q. Have they ever returned any of your property ?—A. They have 
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never returned any of it. Two of my brothers came last night, and I 
asked them, and they said that they had not. 

Q. Have you been to Abbeville County since?—A. No, sir; I have 
thought of going home during the holidays, but my friends and my kin- 
people write me word that it won’t be prudent for me to go howe; that 
they would kill me if I went home; that 1 had better stay away. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. How does it happen that after so much very forcible persuasion 
you didn’t consent to vote the democratic ticket?—A. Well, I thought 
this, that [ had rather die than to do it, because I was a republican from 
principle and nothing else. I believe I would die before I would do it, 
though I tell you as near as I saw death, it looked pretty bad, but [ don’t 
believe I would vote the democratic ticket by any means. There are 
certain democrats I might vote for, but to vote the real straight ticket, 
like it was, | wouldn’t do it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What proportion of the colored voters in Abbeville County would 
vote the democratic ticket if they were left to vote freely as they 
pleased ?—A. Well, I suppose that there would be, out of the 4,900, if they 
was left to do it, and nothing said to them about voting, I suppose there 
would be five or six around the court-house there that might do it, and 
may be one or two off in some of the townships. They only got three 
or four colored men to join the democratic club in my towaship, where 
we have the largest number of colored votes in any township except 
Abbeville Court-House, and they allowed that to me, and you see they 
were after me after that. They had two meetings there and only got 
three or four out of them, and one of them was a boy and two were men. 
One of them voted the republican ticket anyhow, because I was stand- 
ing at the polls where they were voting, and the tickets were red and 
you could see their color. 

@. Which ticket was red?—A. The republican; that was the way 
a good many democrats would vote. Wheuever they would vote, they 
would stand there and see it, and they would say, ‘“God damn you, you 
voted the republican ticket,” and curse them, and say, ‘‘God damn you, 
you sha’n’t work no land here;” and if he said, “1 voted right,” they 
would say, ‘‘God damn you,!I saw it.” There were two or three men 
that they had standing about there, and watching bow they voted. 

@. How did the republican vote, at the last election in Abbeville 
County, compare with the republican vote in that county two years 
ago?—A. Well, it didn’t compare with it; our vote was a great deal 
smaller at this time than it was before when they were split up, and 
when some of them voted for General McGowan; when they didn’t 
know which was the democratic ticket; that we were split up on the 
Green question, because we thought we were all republicans; that is two 
years ago, and men voted both ways at that time, who would not vote 
for a straight democratic ticket under any circumstances, and I know 
that they would not have done it at the last election unless they were 
forced to do it. And then our vote two yeurs ago was nearly a thou- 
sand more than it is now. 

Q. Two years ago Green ran for governor ?—A. Yes, sir; and Cham- 
berlain beat him, I think, a thousand votes. 

©. Do you remember who ran for lieutenant-governor on the same 
pene with Green ?—A. Martin R, Delaney; he was a colored man, you 

now. 
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Q. When did General Butler run for lieutenant-governor in. the 
Siate ?—A. That was in 1870, I believe. 

(2. Do you remember who ran for governor on the same ticket with 
Butler‘ ?—A. Tomlinson, I think. 

(). What is he, a democrat or a republican ?—A. He is a conservative 
sort of a man; he lives down in the low country somewhere ; I don’t 
know much about him. ; 

Q. How did the democratic vote in Abbeville County, at the last 
election, compare with the democratic vote in that county on prior elec- 
tions ?—A. Well, it was greatly in excess of any democratic vote ever 
- voted there before. They voted at the last election 3,900 democratic 
votes, I think. They voted, I think, 3,095 white votes in that county, 
which was more than there is voters. 

Q. What number of Georgians probably voted in that county ?—A. 
Well, I think, at the three precincts, from the best estimation I can 
make, about 150 besides the repeating. These men that voted there at 
our precinet in the morning from Bordeaux, they all went back to Bor- 
deaux and voted, as I learned from. the managers ; repeated, about 18 
or 20 of them, and I think their names appear on the poll-list. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What was the amount of complaint against you ?—A. My poli- 
tics. 

(). Anything else ?—A. Nothing else that ever I heard. 

(). Were you ever charged with any crime in Abbeville County 7—A. 
No, sir; I never committed any crime in my life. 

(. Well, were you charged with any ?—A. Not that I know of. 

(@. Were you ever charged with any crime in Georgia ?7—A. None, 
sir. 

(. Were you ever arrested ?--A. Never in my life; never brought 
before a court as a witness. 

(). Never were in court ?7—A. Never were in court, or in a court of 
any kind, only at mayor’s court. 

(). How does it happen that they persecuted you in this way, and 
didn’t persecute other colored men in like manner 7—A. Well, I suppose 
they would have done it if they could have got a chance to persecute 
more; but one reason why they persecuted me was because I was @ 
leader, and I did all I could for the party to win, and I done what I 
done conscientiously ; and I didn’t go to a white man and tell him I 
was of one opinion, and when I got behind his back I was of another, 
like some would do. I was just straight out like, I was. 

(. You were an active politician ?—A. I was an active politician. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. You were marshal also?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. How long have you been marshal ?—A. I was appointed awhile 
before the election. 

_ Q. What offices had you held before that ?—A. None; I was a school- 
) teacher, and they said they were going to run out all the schooi-teach- 
ers. 

(. You do not know of any other reason for this conduct toward you, 
that you have described, than the fact that you were a republican ‘and 
an active one?—A. Yes, sir; and they did say that—I reckon it amounts 
to the same thing—that I took an active part in the district-school levy, 
and they did say that some of them were against me for that. They | 


| 
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didn’t levy any district-school tax there. I madea speech; there was a 
large crowd of democrats, and I made a speech that day, and they said 
they was opposed to me for that; they said that to my face. And then 
for my politics also. I was an active politician as tar as I know. 

@. How many inspectors of election were there at Calhoun’s Mills?-— 
A. None. There were two supervisors. 

@. I mean how many persons received the votes; how many mana- 
gers?—A. O; we had three managers. 

@. Were they republicans ?—A. Two republicans and one democrat. 

Q. Did they allow those men from Georgia, you have talked about, to 
vote ?—A. They did. 

Q. No protest made?—A. Well, I protested against it; but they took 
the oath, and voted; and the managers said they could do it on their 
own responsibility. 

Q. So that the two republicans and one democrat allowed them to 
vote 7—A. Yes, sir; they voted by their consent, of course. I don’t 
reckon they could have done it otherwise. Some of these men they didn’t 
question, because they were afraid of them. The managers told me this 
themselves. The managers told me that they didn’t vote at all; they 
were afraid to vote. Cade said they couldn’t vote unless they voted the 
democratic ticket. 

(). The republicans voted there, did they not ?—A. They did. 

Q. It seems they were not all afraid to vote ?—A. Of course they were 
not seared until after this fuss commenced. 

. Did not the great bulk of the republicans vote before that hour ?— 
A. Yes, sir; before that hour. 

Q. Did you not say that after about half an hour, which was very 
early in the morning, the colored men engrossed the box until twelve | 
o'clock ?—A. Yes, sir; until about twelve o’clock. 

q. The most of the republican vote had gone in?—A. I think it were but 
about two hundred came to this other towuship—to my township—that 
hadn't voted. The most of my township had voted and dispersed. 

q. Did not the republican ticket receive more votes by forty than it 
had ever received before ?—A. No, sir. 

q. You are sure of that ?—A. I am certain of that. 

Q. Did they get the usual republican vote?—A. No, sir. 

@. How much did they lack ?—A. They lacked, I think—I think they 
got there in 1872, if I am not mistaken—I think the republican vote at 
that time was about 519, and this time it was only 463, when there was 
an election at Magnolia, aud when the colored people voted at Bordeaux ; 
but a great many at this last election came to my box and voted. There 
was no troops at Bordeaux. 

Q. Were there any democratic colored men there ?—A. Very few. 

Q. How many voted the democratic ticket—I mean colored men ?— 
A. Well, there were about forty-odd with the crowd that Cade brought 
there. 

@. Well, I want the number 7—A. Well, I think it is conceded to be 
about forty-odd. 

@. Do you not know that they had more than that in the democratic 
club in the precinct ?—A. In Calboun’s precinct ? 

4 Q. Yes, sir—A. No, sir; they did not have that; I know they didn’t 
ave it. 

Q. Why did the republicans have a red ticket; what was the object of 
that ?—A. Well, the object was, I reckon, that they might know their 
ticket from the democratic ticket. You know there are some men who 
can’t read. 
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Q. Was it also the object to watch the colored men and see if they 
did not vote the republican ticket, and to cail them to account for it if 
they did not?—A. No, sir; we didn’t call any man to account for his 
polities. 

(). Did the republicans have men at the polls to see how the negroes 
voted ?—A. No, sir; we didn’t have anything of the sort; we had men 
there to distribute the tickets, and they always asked a man what sort 
of a ticket he wanted. 

@. I ask you this: if you don’t know the facet that when a colored man 
becomes a democrat forthwith he is persecuted by his own race for it ?— 
A. No, sir; he is not persecuted, but then he is not associated with as 
much by his race as he would be; he is not persecuted. 

Q. Do you not know that they frequently offered him violence 7?—A. 
Well, they didn’t do it in my: parts. 

Q. Do you know that it has been done ?—A. No, sir; I don’t; but 1 
have heard of it. 

@. Can you tell some case ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I suppose any witness might testify to that. (To 
the witness.) You need not state what you have heard, if you do not 
know anything about it. 

A. 1 don’t know as I could call up a case fresh in my mind; I have 
heard of it. I don’t know as I ever Leard of it from any one in particu- 
lar, but I have certainly heard of it. 

@. Do you know of any such case in your own particular locality 7— 
A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 3 

@. What were you Going with the electoral returns ?—A. I was sent 
for by the managers. 

Q. The election took place on Tuesday 7?—A. Yes, sir; but it was left 
out by some means; I don’t know what. ] 

Q. It was left out?—A. Yes, sir; the election-returns was not sent, 
but left out by some means, and the secretary of state telegraphed for 
it. The commissioner of election, who was Desverney, the only one of 
the commissioners of election for the county that lived at the eourt- 
house—well, a telegram was sent to him, and I living in that part of the 
county, as I do, and being there at the court-house, he sent me directly 
to go for it; just made a messenger of me, and I went. 

(. Why bad not the vote been sent off to the county-seat from Cal- 
houn’s Mills immediately after the election ?—A. That 1 don’t know; 
they were mostly, I think, left out. 

QQ. Why; did they not send up any vote?—A. O, yes, sir; sent up 
all the votes but that one paper. 

(). The electoral vote for President and Vice-President ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and it was counted in Colonel Tolman’s office, who was a trial-justice, 
and I think it got mixed up with some of his papers. 

(. What did they send you for?—Because I was familiar with that 
part of the country, I reckon. 

Q. Did you bave apy official authority that authorized you to take 
charge of that electoral vote ?—A. I was marshal. 


Q. Did the marshal have any business with it?—A. Of course; I was ~ 


just made a messenger, as any man would be made a messenger. 

Q. Where did you find the electoral return ?—A. I got it from one of 
the managers, Jefferson Clay. 

Q. What account did he give of his failure to do his duty ?—A. He 
gave me no account; just said it was left out by-—— 
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Q. He gave it to you?—A. He gave it to me. 

(. What wasits condition; was it sealed up ?—A. O, yes, sir; sealed 
up in an envelope, indorsed on the outside, ‘Wright, Scott, and Clay, 

managers of the electoral vote for Calhoun’s Mills.” I think that was 
on the outside of it. 

@. What did you do with it ?—A. I started, and these fellows took it 
away from me. 

@. These men took it away from you, as you have described ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. You have not seen it since ?—A. No. sir. 

@. You do not know what became of it ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
what became of it. 

@. Who is Cade ?—A. R. B. Cade; he was originally from Georgia. 

q. Does he live now in Woodville County ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were he and his men drunk ?—A. No, sir; I don’t think they was 
drunk. He is a violent man, and everybody is afraid of the name. 

(). A desperado ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. He had a quarrel with Mr. Guffin?—A. Yes, sir; and knocked 
him about some. 

@. Was their quarrel a political one, or something in reference to 
what had been done to Cade on a former occasion ?—A. It might have 
been in reference to that, but my idea is that it was because he was a 
republican. 

Q. You infer that?—A. Yes, sir; I infer that. 

(). I ask you whether, in the conflict that took place between them, 
he charged Guffin with having offered him an indignity on a former 
occasion ?—A. I didn’t hear it if he did. 

(. You were present at their wrangling ?—A. No; I wern’t present 
when they got together there, but 1 was present when he cursed Guifio 
a time or two. 

q. The colored . people largely outnumber the white people at Cal- 
houn’s Mills?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). That was the largest negro precinct in the county 7—A. Yes, sir ; 
I suppose it is, except Abbeville. : 

Q. And they largely outnumber the white people?—A. Yes, sir; but 
they are proscribed now. Every person is down; they say they are not 
going to give them any employment and are running them out. 

(). Were there Federal troops there ?—A. There were. 

Q. Aud you were a United States marshal there?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. How many troops were there?—A. Eleven with the lieutenant. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What was done to you that day ?—-A. Well, they knocked me in 
the face, and they struck me on the arm and shot at me. 

@. Well, why did you not call the troops to your aid ?—A. I did go to 
the lieutenant, but when I got to the lieutenant another man struck me. 

@. Why did not the lieutenant do his office?—A. The lieutenant did 
holio to them to stop, and he talked to them afterward; but they all 
said there could be no arrests made. He only had ten men, and there 
were seventy-five or eighty Georgians standing there committing this 
violence, and men from other townships. 

Q. Did any of them resist the officers?—A. No; they just cursed and 
said, *“* Now, damn you, make your arrests.” 

Q. Cursed the military officer?—A. They didn’t curse him; they 
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ursed me, and they told me to make my arrest, and I wouid see what 
wit become of me. 

@. While the negroes were voting in a body, were they interfered with 
in any way ?—A. Yes, sir; they were cursed at and told that they was 
to be turned off. 

Q. Was any violence done?—A. No. 

Q. They marched up and put in their votes?—A. Yes, sir; and I 
think if it hadn’t been for Cade and his crowd it would have gone on 
peaceably. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. After that time how was it?—A. After he came up and raised that 
fuss they ran off all the colored people and ran off myself, and there was 
very few more colored people voted after that, because after I had voted 
Cade said not another damned radical will vote here to-day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. When did you come here ?—A. To Columbia ? 

Q. Yes, sir—A. I came on a Saturday with the witnesses who came 
here from Aiken; I don’t remember what day of the month, but I think 
it was the 25th. 

(J. Hlave you received your pay since you have been here?—A. No, 
sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. He is in the legislature. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know the Guffins 7—A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. One of them has been county treasurer up there 7—A. He was a 
member of the legislature last time, and one of them was sheriff. 
- Q. Do you know the one that was sheriff or treasurer there ?—A, 
Sheriff. 

Q. Do you know whether he was a defaulter or not?—A. The one- 
that had been treasurer ? 

Q. Yes, sir—A. As to that I could not say; I don’t know anything 
about his office. I know there was a Guffin who was treasurer in that 
county. 

Q. He was examined yesterday. Tolbert was the treasurer.—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know whether he was a defaulter or not ?—A. No, sir; — 
he was always considered up to his business, as far as I ever heard of. 


Q. No complaint ?—A. No, sir; the democrats liked him. 
Q. Had Guffin been treasurer ?—A. Yes, sir, 
Q. How about his accounts ? 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
_Q. Do you know anything about his accoants in any way?—A. No, 
sir. 
(. Then you need not testify—A. No, sir; I or nothing about 


that myself. 


ISAAC SCOTT—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 
Isaac Scott (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CoORISTIANCY : 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Barnwell County. 
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Q. I wish to know whether you were at or near Rouse’s Bridge at the 
time there was a difficulty there, when some men were killed.—A. No, 
sir; I was not right there at the time when any of them was killed. 

(). Did you have a brother shot during any of these troubles down 
there 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where was that ?—A. At Rouse’s Bridge, going down the hill. 

@. Were you there yourself ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see the occurrence and know how it happened ?—A. Well, 
yes, sir; I didn’t know that he was shot, though, until next day. We 
were both standing together when they were shooting at us. 

Q. Go on and describe it.—A. I didn’t see him until the next day. 

@. You were standing together, I thought ?—A. We were standing 
together, but we run when they were firing at us. We both split. He 
ran one way and I another. 

(. You didn’t see him, then, when he was shot?—A. I seen them 
shoot, but I didn’t know whether it hit him or not until next day. 

@. Was he killed ?—A. No, sir. 

@. He was wounded ?—A. He was wounded right sharply. The ball 
is lodged in his skin. 

@. Where ?—A. I don’t know what part about him, but in his back 
sorter, and in his shoulder. 

Q. Was it a ball or buck-shot ?—A. It looked like a buck-shot. 

Q. Did you see anybody else shot that night ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Was there a general shooting about that time?—A. O, yes, sir ; 
there was shooting in every direction toward the way we went. 

Q. Was it on Sunday 7—A. It was Tuesday morning. 

@. That is the morning the soldiers came there?—A. Yes, sir; the 
troops was there then. We were going down the hill toward them, and 
we heard them holler, but then we got cut off. 

Q. It was then that your brother got shot?—A. Yes, sir; and my- 
Self, too. 

Q. You got shot?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you hit?—A. On my right thigh. 

@. What with ? 

The WItNESs. What with? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. With a ball, [reckon. The ball didn’t go in; it just hit me and 
fell off, I reckon. 

Q. It was a spent ball?—-A. Yes, sir; it was a spent ball, I reckon. 
They were close enough on me, I thought, to have killed me. It made 
ared place on my thigh about as big as the span of my hand. 

Q. It was on Tuesday when the Yankees, as you call them, were 
there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And when you were trying to get to where the soldiers were 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What time in the morning was it?—A. Well, sir, I can’t exactly 
tell; but I think it was about between 9 and 10 o’clock. 

@. Had the soldiers got to Rouse’s Bridge before that?—A. They 
had got to Mr. Tom Wethersby’s store, so { was told. I didn’t see them. 
I had to go some other way, as hard as J could. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. To get out of the way?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How many men commenced shooting at you and your brother ?— 


’ 


A. I don’t know; we were coming down the hill and the firing com- 
menced, and then we halted to see who it was. 

Q. Did you see the men who were firing at you faony O, yes, sir. 

(. How many were there?—A. I can’t teli you. The road was full, 
it looked like. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. Men on horseback ?—A. All mounted men. 


By Mr. CAMERON : . 
Q. Which way were they going ?—A. Going right toward the bridge. 
By Mr. CHRiSTIANCY: 


Q. Were they going toward where the soldiers were +d Yes, sir; 
going right up the road. | 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. How did you happen to go down there ?—A. Well, 1 was out from 
home anyhow about most of the time after it started. You know, I was 
afraid to stay at home. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. I live in Barnwell County. 

@. You were over at Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went there for protection ?—A. Yes, sir; I went to see if we 
couldnt have some protection. 

Q. Did you have any gun with you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have a pistol, too os Ae No, sir. 

(). Did you shoot any IA. Yes, sir; ik shot it once. 

@. What did you shoot at ?—A. I shot, on the way, at the white men; 
I shot right at them. 

@. Did you hit any of them ?—-A. I don’t know, sir. 

(. You tried ?—A. I did, to the best of my knowledge. 

@. Do you know whether any of the white men were killed up there?— 
A. No, sir; nobody was killed. 

@. No white man was killed at all?—-A. Not there. 

(). Was one killed anywhere ?—A. I heard so; I didn’t see him. 

@. Do you know anything about the wreck of a train on the rail- 
road ?—-A. I don’t know anything about that. 

Q. How many negroes were at Rouse’s Bridge ? 

The WirneEss. At that time? 

Mr. MERRIMON. At any time.—A. Well, I reckon, there was about 
fifteen or twenty there on the hill when we heard the troops bad come. 

(. I mean all along, when they were around there, through the bushes 
and swamp.—A. I can’t tell; they was scattered all about in the swamp, 

@. You don’t know how many there were ?—A. No, sir. 

@ Give me an idea.—A. I can’t tell you. 

. Give me the largest number that were there, I don’t mean in any 
Me cals place, but all about in the woods.—A. The most I seen was — 
about thirty, I reckon. 

(. You didn’t see them all together ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How many of them had guns?—A. A few of them had guns. 

Q. How many had pistols?—A. I didn’t see any pistols. 

(). What sort of guns had they ?--A. All shot-guns, double-barreled 
guns, and some had single-barrels. 

Q. None of them had Army guns ?—A. Not that I know of; they ain’t 
none of them got any. 

@. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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q. Where did you vote?—A. At Red Oak. 

(). That is in Barnwell ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

q. You voted the republican ticket?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. When did you come here ?—A. I came here the fourth Monday in 
November. 

(. And have been here ever since?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you taken to Aiken at any time to be examined 7?—A. Yes, 
sir; [ went there to give ip my affidavit. 

q. Before whom ?—A. Mr. Corbin. 

{). How long were you there ?—A. I was there two days. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


* Q. When did you go down there to where these colored people were ; 
you were not there on Sunday, were you?—A. No, sir. 

@. When did you go there?—A. I went there on Monday. 

Q. Day-time or at night?—A. Day-time. 

(). How many did you say had arms there ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I 
don’t think there was over five or six. 

Q. Was there any design to shoot any of the whiie people, or were 
these men there simply to protect themselves ?—A. They were there to 
protect themselves. 

Q. Were not the colored people hidden away in the woods and swamps 
from the whites ?--A. O, yes, sir; all hid all the time. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. They didn’t show themselves at all—didn’t show any fight at all at 
any time?—A. No, sir; they tried to keep out of the way all the time 
until that morning. 

Q. What were you doing when you fired upon them?—A. I was 
standing within—— 

Q). You were not hiding, then, were you?—A. No, sir; I didn’t know 
who it was; I thought they was troops. 
~ Q. Who was with you when you fired ?—A. No one but me and my 
brother. 

@. How far were any of the others from you at that time? 

The WITNEss. Any other colored people? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I don’t know, sir; they were all out of sight; they had got across 
the bridge. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
. You were cut off and couldn’t get around them ?—A. Cut off— 
yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. It was pretty bold in you to shoot at them ?7—A. I thought 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@, You didn’t shoot at them until they shot at you?—A. That is how 
I came to shoot. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Do you know any of the men who ve at you?—A. Not one. 
(. Did they say anything to you ?—A. They whooped at one another 
and told them to crowd on us. 
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ADOLPHUS MORGAN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, 8S. C., December 21, 1876. 
ADOLPHUS MORGAN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

@. About how long have you lived there 7—A. I have lived there 
between eighteen and nineteen years. 

@. Near what place in Aiken County do you live?—A. Close a 
Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. What is your age?—A. About forty-seven. 

Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a voter at that place ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any of the white democrats in that section make 
threats against the republican colored men to the effect that, unless they 
voted the democratic ticket, some harm would come to them ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. You may state who made these threats, when the threats were 
made, and what the threats were. —A. I don’t know that I can state 
exactly what day of the month or week they were made. 

Q. State as well as you can.—A. I can’t be positive of it, but about 
three or four weeks before the riot commenced, Mr. Frank M. Green 
came over to my house and asked me to take a walk with him, and I did 
so; I walked about one hundred yards from the house with him, and we 
squatted down under a red-oak tree, and he asked me wouldn’t I vote 
with him this year. 

Q. Is he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. I told him I couldn’t tell him; 
that it was too long off for me to tell him whether I would or no. 
‘¢ Well,” he said, ‘* Morgan, I would rather you would by $50, yes, by 
$500, vote that way, and come right straight out with the democrats.” 
Says he, ‘‘ You are too nigh our white race to bear against us in that 
line, and I would rather by $50 that you would vote with us; and if you 
don’t you will lose the friendship of the whites in this neighborhoed, 
and you will be turned out of house and home, and you will have nobody 
to look to for protection, nor nothing.” I says to him, ‘ Mr. Green, [ 
am sorry to hear that.” Says he, ‘ Well, just as I tell you; it will be 
so.” Says he, ‘‘ You will see hell kicked up in the course of”— he didn’t 
mention any particular space of time, but seemed to signify July; if T 
didn’t see it | would hear of it. I asked him, “In what way ?” and he 
says to me, ‘¢ The white people has bore, and bore, and bore it until they 
are going to put a stop to it.” 

Q. What did he refer to that they were going to put a stop to?— 
A. Well, I will tell you. He says, “I have tried you often to get yo 
ie join our club, and you won't.” And says he, ** They are going to pul 

a stop to it certain. This election is ours, and we intend having it cen 
tain, but I would much rather you would vote with us; but if you won’t 
it will be thought much against you, because we have bore it as long as 
we can, and’we are going to take it in our own hands.” Says he, 
‘¢ There is no law now, and we are going to have it, or we are going to 
kill the last of them out” and they had selected them out. Says he, 
‘‘ There is some of the leaders—I don’t say all of them, but some in par- 
ticular—that they had selected ;” and says he, ‘ we are going to get 
them out.” It was not long after that—I don’t know that I ean exactly 
state the time—on Sunday morning, | heard shooting and firing from 
my house; on Sunday, church-day it was called. 


2 


7? 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Where was this; at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir; not a half or 

_ three-quarters of a mile; and I turned round and says to my wile, ‘“‘ That 

reminds me of what Mr. Green told us three or four weeks ago. On 
Sunday four guns, one right after another, went off with different re- 
ports.” After that talk between meand my wife, he comes down to my 
house on that Sunday, and says he, *‘ Morgan, what is the matter? Did 
you hear that shooting?” Says I, “ Yes, sir; [heard it.” ‘ Weil,” 
Says he, ‘‘it is strange shooting to me.” Says I, ‘“‘It is to me; but it re- 
minds me of what you told me.” ‘ Well,” says he to me, ‘what do 
do you know about it?) Have you ever beard anything about it?” I told 
him [ hadu’t, more than there had been one churchman going aiong; 
he told me there had been three men shot. ‘* Weill,” says he, ** I heard 

the same. There was one coming to my house aud I stopped him, and 
he told me the same; that there was three shot.” Says I, “ I am sorry 
to hear it.” And he says, ** Haven’t I been telling you long ago of 
this thing—how this thing was going to happen? It has been started, 
and,” says he, ‘* I be darned if we don’t intend to kill them.” I replied 
to him that I was sorry to hear it. Him and Mr. Brandy Enbanks 
wouldn’t come in my house, but I sot chairs for them out in the yard. 
Brandy Eubanks and him come together. Then he asked me would I 
be so kind as to go down and see what was the matter. I says to him— 
Says 1, “Mr. Green, I don’t wish to do that.” Says I, “I am at 
home, now, peaceable, and you see I am peaceable.” Says he, “ Yes, 
Morgan; I know you are, and I know you are well beliked; but,” 
Says he,*‘‘it is my request for you to go down and see what is 
the matter.” ‘ Well, sir,’ said I, ‘Mr. Green, if you want satisfac- 
tion, | will walk down.” It wasn’t long after he was gone before I 
took my son along with me and put on my hat and walked on down. 
My son is about 19 years old. I got in about a mile, when I met sev- 
eral churchmen coming back. ‘They stiil told me that these three 
men were shot, and says, ** Morgan, you had better not go down there, 
because the white people are in line of battle in Mrs. Bush’s old field, 
and they bave shot three.” Says I, ‘My God, ain’t that horrid !” 
They said, “It is;” and they said, “There is one they don’t think can 
live, but you can go down and see him if you want to.” I didn’t want 
to, and turned back to go home. Mr. Green then sends for me, and I 
goes down to his house. It was in sight—I don’t suppose more than a 
quarter of a mile—and he asked me, ** What is the matter?” Still I told 
him I couldn’t tell any more than what I had heard, that there was 
three men shot. ‘ Well,” he says, “who shot them?” Says J, “TI can- 
not tell you, only that it was white men, I suppose, that shot them.” 
He says, ‘‘ Well, I told you they was going to do it; I told you there was 
to be hell kicked up, and now it is started, and I am going on Monday 
mnorning that way.” He fixed himself up on Monday, and sure enough 
he did go. 

Q. Did you see him?—A. He told me, and when he came back he told 
me he went. I didn’t see him. He says to me, “ Morgan, what I told 
you has happened.” ‘ Well,” I says, ‘‘ Mr. Green, I am sorry to hear it.” 
Said he, “1 didn’t kill nary a one, but,” said he “I seen them after 
they were killed.” After that there was a speech down to Rouse’s 
Bridge. | 

@. By whom ?—A. Mr. Palmer. 

Q. A republican speech?—A. Yes, sir; a republican speech; they 
Beisel a joint discussion, you understand, and they wanted half the 

ime. 
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Q. The democrats did—the white men?—-A. Yes, sir; and they re 
fused it. Well, they stood off a piece,and when there was anything said, 
they kept up such a noise that it was impossible, I suppose, to hear 
what was said, and were whooping and hollering, and getting up on 
their horses, and standing and slapping their hands. The marshal, 
every once in a while, would go back to them and beg them to stop and 
be quiet ; then they would quiet down a little. He v was Standing off a 
piece, and when they started away from there a notify was given. 

(J. That is when these white men started away ?—A. No, sir; when 
the republicans started away. The notify was given that there would 
be a speech that Saturday af Silverton. Mr. Green says, ‘‘ Morgan, we 
are going to have a joint discussion to-morrow in spite of hell; “that i is 
our speaking-ground to-morrow, and we are going there; it is our ap- 
pointed day, and we will have half the time.” ‘ Well,” says I, ‘“ that 
is with you, sir; I can’t help that.” Said he, “ If you don’t want to ride 
horseback, come and ride in the buggy with me, and you will then hear 
both parties, and you will be safe.” Said I, ‘As far as safety is con- 
cerned, none of it senses me so far as to turn my notion, but I wiil go 
with you.” T ate my breakfast and went over there aud put his critter 
to the buggy my self, and went with him. We went on, and after the 
speech was made for the republican party they disbanded and went off, 
and the democratic party spoke. Says they, “To-day isn’t our meet- 
ing-day,” but they didu’t speak where they were to speak. The repub- 
licans gave them up the ground where they claimed, and they took them 
off to another speaking-ground that was given to them by Levi Chevis, 
and after they disbanded and went off they asked the colored frieuds to 
stay and hear their speech. I turned round and replied to them, and 
then Mr. Green came upto me and touched me on the shoulders, and 
says he, *‘ Morgan, ain’t vou going to stay and hear the democrati¢ 
speech 2?” I told him I would do so. I turned off and stood close by, just 
a little off from Mr. Jordan, from Aiken. There was a good many col- 
ored people laying back, especially old free people. Well, they had 
their speaking, and I liked it very well. We started on home, and he 
asked me what was my opinion between the republican speech and the 
democratic speech. Said I,‘ I ean’t decide that to you, Mr. Green.” 
Said he, ‘It appears like I ean’t win you over from your own way.” 
Says I, ‘ You will have to not think hard of me because I can’t see it 
as you do ;” and said he to Whitmore Stallings, ‘ Whit, the. Yankees 
won’t be up here many days, and Vl be God damned, when they leave, 
if the republican party can stand alone ; and we will have a happy time 
of it killing them.” 

Q. The soldiers were then in that region, were they; that is what 
they meant by Yankees ?—A. There were none there then, I think. 

Q. There were some in the county, were there not?—A. No nearer 
than Aiken, that I know. This is what he spoke when coming back 
irom the speech : ‘That the niggers couldn’t stand alone; they had noth- 
ing to fight with, and they had but damned little to eat, and damned if 
we don’t rake them, especially the leaders.” Said I, ‘* Don’t be hard 
upon them; for God’s sake drop that action.” Said fs ‘* Don’t kill poor 
ignorant ni ggers.” Said he, ‘The leaders is the ones, * and I patted 
him on the knee in his buggy, and begged him not to’ do it. Said I, 
“Their principles is theirs, and I don’t see why you bear upon them to 
try to kill them.” He said ‘*God damned if he didn’t intend to kill and 
rake the last of them.” ‘Well, then,” said I, “I can’t help it ;” and I 
struck a trot with the mule and quit him. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Did you vote at the election?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Where?—A. At Aiken. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. You went to Aiken and voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. When did you come here to this city 7—A, I came Me oases Sat- 


—urday will be four weeks ago. 


bin. 


(). How did the committee come to know that you had all this infor- 
mation ?—A. This was after [ was summoned for evidence against the 
party that was arrested. 

@. Where were you summoned first?—A. To Aiken, before Mr. Cor- 


Q. What right had he to summon you there?—A. It was left to 
his preference, I suppose. He was authorized by somebody. I was 
talking to my own class about this thing, and they came and reported it. 

Q. To whom were you talking on this subject?—A. I was in Aiken, 
talking to Kelly. 

Q. Who is Kelly ?—A. That is all I can tell you—Ousmus Kelly. 

@. Was he a United States marshal?—A. I can’t say; I don’t know 
anything about that. 

(. Was he a prominent colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he have any official position in his party?—A. Not that I 


recollect. He was obliged to leave his residence to save his life. 


@. How did you happen to give information to him ?—A. In talking, 
the same as you would talk, to my friends as you would talk it to yours, 
and I suppose he taiked it, and they had me summoned; and, of course, 
if I am sworn to tell the truth, I am bound to let it come. 

(). How many colored people were taken to Aiken by Mr. Corbin 7— 
A. I am not able to tell. 

Q. Can you not give some idea?—A. I cannot; it was the same day 
I was there. 

@. Do you know how long they were kept there?—A. No, sir. 

@. How long were you there ?—A. Off and on for six days. 

(. Did the colored people have any meeting ?—A. Only one night; 
that was the night before we started here. 

@. Before you started to this place?—A. I think it was; it was on 


_ Friday, if I am not mistaken. 


) 


: 


@. Who addressed the meeting?—A. I am not able to say, I didn’t 
stay. I just went up there, heard a few remarks, and went on back to 
where | staid. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. You were asked how we were informed of this transaction. I want 
to know whether you think a person who has seen things of that kind 
would be doing anything wrong to tell it to anybody 1A. Well, sir, [ 
wouldn’t consider it wrong in behalf of my own self. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 
NATHAN R. WILLIAMS sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Question. Where is your residence ?—Answer. Aiken Court-House. 
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Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. About eight years. 

Q. What is your age?—A. Twenty-nine years. 

Q. I will ask you whether you are a deputy United States marshal, 
or were so during the last political campaign ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been so?—A. I have been marshal a little over 
two years. 

@. At what point were you during the campaign?—A. At Beech 
Island precinct. 

@. Do you know whether any colored voters were intimidated so as 
to keep away from that election?—A. Yes, sir. i know they were rid- 
ing through that country, and I know that they have intimidated the 
people there by the Ellenton riots. 

«). I want to ask you whether you know of any persons voting the 
democratic ticket who did not belong to the State or county ?--A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Where did they come from ?--A. Most of them come from Georgia. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. They voted where ?--A. At Beech Island. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. How many of them?—A. If I had the poll-list I could tell you. 
As near as I can recollect, there was some twenty-five or thirty. We 
had the managers’ lists of each precinct marked, so that when they came 
beiore the board of managers we could tell. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Could you give the names of some of them ?—A. I can, one of the 
party. Iremember him for the simple reason that he came to me and 
asked me if they were allowing presidential electors to vote there. I 
told him that the managers had to decide. I did not know at the time 
that the managers had allowed it. His name is Habersham; he was a 
lawyer in Augusta. i 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You think there were some twenty-five or thirty ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and they were marked on the list. 

@. You knew that they came from Georgia?—A. Yes, sir. But as 
the managers had decided that they could vote for presidential electors, 
some of them who had not voted in the county voted the State ticket, 
but all voted for electors. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who were the poll-holders ? 

The WitNEss. The managers ? 

Mr. MERRm™oN. Yes.—A. Captain Davis. . 

Q. What is his given name ?—A. I think J. L. Davis. . They called 
him Captain Jim Davis. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Milledge Coopper, colored, and John Gardner 
colored. 

Q. Which was the democrat 7—A. Davis. 

(. You say that they acknowledged they had the right to vote 1 
a. Yes, sir; that is, Davis and Coopper. Coopper was appointed as @ 
republican, but turned out to be not. 

(). Did he vote the democratic ticket ?—A. He did; yes, sir. 

(. He was a democratic negro?—A. Yes, sir; he turned out to be. 

Q. Are there many of that sort of people down there ?—A. I did not 
see many; no, sir. There were one or two there. | 

q. You are a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Do you say that the majority of the managers, or whatever they 
are called, decided that persons who resided in Georgia might vote for 
presidential electors ?—A. No, sir; they decided that persons who had 
not resided in the State cne year, and the managers did not know that 
they were from Georgia. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. You do not mean to say that they did not qnalify themselves by 
their oath under the laws of this State to vote?—A. I do not know 
whether they qualified or not. I know that the managers decided that 
persons who had not resided in the State one year were entitled to vote 
tor presidential electors. 

(. Were these Georgians that voted there democrats ; did they vote 
the democratic ticket 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you see any persons from Georgia, at that place or any other, 
that voted the republican ticket ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What, if anything, had you to do with the canvassing of votes in 
your county ?—A. I was secretary to the board of county canvassers, 
but I had nothing to do with counting the votes. I was present at the 
time, but had nothing to do with it myself. 

@. There is said to be a discrepancy of three or four hundred votes. TI 
Wish you would explain in regard to that.—A. I can explain in the way 
that 1 know. The board of county canvassers organized on Friday after 
the election, and adjourned to meet on Tuesday after the election. On 
Monday morning after the election the democratic commissioner, Mr. 
Charles Edmundson, and 8. P. Spencer, the republican commissioner, 
‘met there to canvass the votes. Mr. George W. Croft, the democratic 
county chairman, assisted by O. C. Jordan, W. W. Williams, the demo- 
cratic candidate for probate judge, James Aldrich, William Hudson, and 
J.C. St. Julien Yates were in the office of the clerk of the court, and 
when I got there they had the returns on the table. Mr. Croft called 
off the return, and these gentlemen kept the tally, and Mr. Edmundson 
added up the total. When they came to Windsor there were no returns 

made for presidential electors; the names were there, bat they had no 
returns wade out. Mr. Croft took the supervisors’ returnus—a piece of 
paper which he said was the supervisors’ returns—and called out 360 
for Tilden electors all the way through, and none for Hayes electors. 
Mr. Edmundson put that down and added it up in his total. The Sil- 
_verton returns [ did not hear called out. I do not think there were any 
returns from that box, for I didn’t hear the name ealled at all. Mr. 

Edmundson added up the total, and Mr. Spencer signed it without see- 
ing. They asked me to attest it as secretary, but I refused on the 
ground that I knew nothing about it, as I had not seen a figure on it. 

_ The reason that Mr. Spencer signed it was that he was chairman of the 
board to make the count, and late on Sunday night he was visited by a. 
body of armed men, and told that if he did not sign the returns by 
Monday morning,so tliat they could come to Columbia on the ten o'clock 
train, his life would be in danger. 

By Mr. Curistiancy : 
Q. Was he a colored man ?—A. A colored man; he lives in Ham- 
burgh. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You say there were no returns from one box?—A. I heard none 
S$ C VOL I—2: 
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called from the Silverton box ; there were no returns for electors ; there 
‘were for State and county officers; in the other box the names were 
written out, but no votes were put on, and he took a piece of paper out 
of the box, which he said was the supervisors’ return; but I didu’t look 
at it, and he called out 360 for the Tilden electors all the way through, 
but none for the Hayes electors. Mr. Croft had nothing to do with the 
canvassers, and he was nothing more than a private citizen; but he was 
the democratic chairman of the county, and he just took possession. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. He was not one of the officers ?—A. No, sir; he had nothing to do 
with it. He was the one that called off the returns from all the pre- 
cincts, in fact. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What sort of aman is Mr. Croft? 

The Witness. In what respect ? 

Q. Is he arespectable mau ?—A. Why, yes, sir. 

@. What is his character ?—A. His general character, outside of pol- 
tics, is very good. 

Q. Is he a man of high character ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. A member of the bar ?—A. Yes, sir; and captain of the rifle-club. 
I never had any dealings with him; I only know him when I see him; 
I do not know him personally. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 


®. How far is the Windsor precinct from Aiken Court-House ?—A, 
About thirteen miles on the railroad; it is the second station from Aiken, 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Was the county under republican rule at that time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The county commissioners or supervisors, as they are called, I be- 
lieve-—_A. Commissioners of election they are called. 

@. They are supervisors at first, but they are eventually turned into 
commissioners ?—A. No; they are commissioners of election at first, 
and they are turned into ‘a board of county canvassers. 

@. A majority of the board of county canvassers were republicans 7— 
A. Yes, sir; two of them were. 

@. And one democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

@. Two white men and one negro?—A. Two colored and one white. 

Q. Who was the white man 7—A. Charles Edmundson. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. The colored ones were there, I understand ?—A. One was there, 
but be took no part in it; he just walked up and down, and when they 
asked him to sign he signed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where was the other ?—A. He had not been notified. The board 
adjourned to meet on Tuesday, and he knew nothing of this meeting at 
6 o'clock on Monday morning. 

Q. What did they meet for at 6 o’clock ?—A. To get the returns off 
on the 10 o’clock train, as Mr. Croft said. 

Q. Why were they so anxious to get them off on the train ?—A. 1 do 
not know. 

Q. Was there any advantage to the democrats in that ?—A. No, sir 
Ido not think there was. The law said that the canvassers shotil 
meet on the first Tuesday after the election and proceed to canvass the 
votes, and they adjourned to meet on that Tuesday, 





oy 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. At whose request did they meet at six o’clock on that morning— 
how did they happen to meet at that time?—A. Well, Mr. Croft was 
very anxious to have the votes counted, and Mr. Edmundson on Sunday 
served a notice on Mr. Samuel B. Spencer that if he was not there on 
Monday at six o’clock he should proceed to count the votes alone. These 
are the men who come to Spencer’s house Sunday night and induced 
him to sign. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Is Spencer here?—A. He is in Hamburgh; he has been sent for. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What had Croft to do with it anyhow ?—A. Nothing. 

(). What business bad he there?—A. No more than any other out- 
sider. It was supposed to be public. 

@. What business had he calling off the votes 7—A. None; he called 
off the returns and opened the boxes himself. 

Q. He is captain of a rifle-club?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. And took possession of the box without any authority ?—A. Yes, 
BL.) .oh} 

(). He is a man of high character ?—A. Yes, sir. 


WILLIAM MOULTRIE—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 21, 1876. 
WILLIAM MOULTRIE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

. How old are you?—A. Twenty-three. 

. Did you know Peter Williams in his lifetime ?—A. I did, sir. 

. How long have you known him ?—A. For about two years. 

. Where did Peter live ?—A. He lived on Mr. Hammond’s place. 

. In Aiken County ?—A. In Aiken County. 

What township ?—A. Silverton. 

. Did you see Peter at the time he was shot 7?—A. I did. 

. Where were you at that time?—A. I was about one hundred yards 
from him, right on the side of the road, picking cotton, and teey carried 
him along 

@. Wait a moment. What time of the dav was he shot ?—A. Well, 
I think it was between nine and ten o’clock in the morning, as near as [ 
can judge at it. 

Q. What day of the week was it ?—A. It was on Friday. 

@. Do you remember the day of the month?—A. No, sir, I can’t ex- 
actly tell you the day of the month. 

@. You may go on and tell us all you know about it.—A. I saw the 
men; they said that some one had went to Mrs. Harley’s house and 
beated her, I believe, and they were now hunting to find out who it 
was. Mr. Babe Hankerson and J. D. Roundtree went over from Mrs. 
Harley’s to Babe Hankerson’s place, to Adam Holly wander’s house, that 
he rented from Babs Hankerson. Peter was over there, and said he 
was sick, and was lying down in Adam’s house, and Mr. Roundtree 
called him out of the house to him. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


. Roundtree was a white man ?—A. Yes. And Mr. Hankerson, be 
ta him then if he had not been to Mrs. Uarley’s house, and Peter 
said no, he had not been there. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who asked him this ?—A. Job D. Roundtree. They went on down 
the road with him, and that is the way they came past me where I was 
picking cotton on the side of the road. It was no distance hardly from 
Mrs. Harley’s house; right in the yard, you may say. When they got 
over to Mrs. Harley’s they went in, and after they come out in the road 
with him I heard the reports of five guns fired right off, and 1 saw him 
then dash off to run, and I stood up in the cotton-bed and watched them. 
He ran till he got to the end of the lane, and they hallooed, ‘‘ Stop, stop, 
stop, you son ofa bitch! or I will blow your damned head off;” but he 
kept going on, and by this time Mr. George Rowan, a white man, was 
riding along, going on down to where the crowd was, where they had 
captured Peter, and saw Peter run, and he jumped down from his horse 
and grabbed him by his shoulders and jerked him down, and then Peter 
was shot. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : . 

@. Was he then already wounded?—A. Yes, sir; he was already 
wounded then. And in this time a lady’s wagon drove up, the widow 
Robinson’s wagon, full of seed-cotton going to gin, and they picked up 
Peter and throwed him on the wagon and carried him about three-quar- 
ters of a mile right along down the road. 

(. Was he bleeding then ?—A. I can’t tell you exactly ; I did not go 
to the wagon; I stood right in the field. I could see them as plain as ft 
could see any man in here. 1 didn’t want to get any nearer the road 
than what Iwas. They carried him on down the road about a quarter 
of a mile from where they put him in the wagon, and took him out and 
laid him on the side of the road. That was right near Mrs. Harley’s; it 
was uo distance at all. He staid there until night, and some of his pee- 
ple come in a cart and carried him to Mr. Hamimond’s quarters, and he 
staid there ; and, if I mistake not, he lived, I think, a week afterward, 
and then he died. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. It has been said here that Peter is living yet; how is that ?—A. 
Well, sir, I can’t tell you anything about that. I never seen him buried; 
but I went where he was buried a day or two after he was buried and 
walked around the grave, and they said Peter was there, but [ didw’t 
see him put there. 

(. If is understood in the neighborhood that he is dead 7?—A. Heis 
dead. 

q. And that he died in consequence of being shot 7—A. Yes? sir. 

Q. What threats, if any, did you hear made ‘by white men to the effect 
that the country was full of rogues, and that they were going to shoot 
negroes ?—A. After this happened, what I heard them say was after 
they had this riot at Rouse’s Bridge. I heard them talk with Mr, Babe 
Hankerson. I works occasionally for him by the day; and we was set- 
ting together in bis yard talking one day, and he said that the country 
was full of damned rogues, and “that there had to bea stop put to ib; 
that they had put up and put up with it as long as they could, and they 
couldn’t stand it any longer; and he turned around to me again and 

says, ‘¢ Moultrie, I will tell you one thing, the negroes always could out 
number the whites; but then there is a way to thin them out.” 4 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Did he say anything about the election?—A. He said that they 
intended to carry this election in spite of all that could be done; that 
they could get help from all the States to help them to gain the election 
in South Carolina; they could get help from far and near. This was 
myself and Hankerson talking. 

«. Did you vote 7—A. [ did. 

(. Where did you vote?—A. At Silverton. 

q. Were there any soldiers there?—A. There was, I think, ten pri- 
vates and three officers. 

q). If there had not been soldiers there would you have considered 
yourself safe in going up there to vote ?—A. Well, no, sir; not with the 
threats that I heard going to the polls on election day. 

q. State what you heard at the polls on election-day in the way of 
threats.—A. That day there was, about twenty steps trom where we 
voted, a little house, a. blacksmith-shop, and I think there was about 
two hundred shot-guns and rifles and one stuff and another leant up in 
there belonging to the whites, and when I got to the box, me and five 
more went to vote right off as soon as it was opened at sun-up, but there 
was one white man come up to the polls with a musket in his arm; we. 
were standing there waiting, and the box was right here, and he came — 
in from this way, [pointing,| and they had their arms at a carry, and 
he took his elbow and shoved us right away until he got right up to the 
box. The marshal, from the other side, come up and told him it was 
against his orders for any man to go to the polls with arms; that he could 
carry his gun away and come back afterward without it if he wanted to. 
He stood there, 1 suppose, about one minute, as near as IL could judge 
of the time—I had no timepiece—and then he walked away and went 
to this old shop and leant his gun in there, and then these other white 
people that I saw come there took their guns and carried them and put 
them in there until they voted, and it was almost full, and I could see 
some mén dressed in red; after I put in my ticket, and I saw that [ had 
no show in the place, I left. My house was not far from the poll 
anyway, and I knew I would be safer around my house if anything oc- 
curred than I would at the polls, so I got out of the way. I walked 
backward and forward from our house to the soldiers’ camp. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you know whether Peter Williams was at Mrs. Harley’s house 
that morning 7—A. I can’t pretend to tell you that he was there. 

@. Or whether he was not ?—A. Ur whether he was not. 

@. When he was ecalied out by Mr. Hankerson and Mr. Roundtree 
and asked if he had been there, he denied it?—A. He denied it. 

@. Who was with him at the time 7?—A. Who was with who—Peter? 

(). Peter, at the time they called him out?—A. Adam Holly wander, a 
man whose house he stopped at, was standing in his house, and so was 
his wife, and Mr. Roundtree come to the fence, at no distance, and called 
for Peter, and Peter come out to the door, and f think to the fence to 
him, and he did not come back to the house at all. 

@. Did you see him while he was suffering from his wound ?—A. O, 
yes, | saw him after he was wounded. 

@. Do you know whether he confessed that he did outrage Mrs. 
Harley ?—A. I saw a man that was in conversation with him the next 
day aiter he was wounded. I went over to Mr. Hammond’s place about 
the time, and he said that ‘* God knows from earth unto heaven” that he 
had never been in the house in his life; he said he was never there in his 
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life. I heard him say this himself, in the presence of several other men 
on tbe place. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Was he then badly wounded ?—A. Yes, sir, and was lying wounded 
at his house; he was wounded right here, in his rump. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(Q. Do you know that the negroes were very indignant at it, and arose 
to avenge him, they having heard that he had been shot? Do you know 
that they do say that, or that they do not say it ?—A. I didn’t hear any 
such thing as that. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the shooting of Peter Wiliams gave 
rise to what is called the Ellenton riot 7—A. I tell you I can’t solve 
every man’s judgment, bat my own leads me pratty much that way. 

Q. That that was the meaning of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You had nothing to do with it any way ?—A. Nothing at all to do 
with it any way in the world. 

@. You staid at home all the time during the riot?—A. I didn’t go 
off the place any ways, any farther than going over to Mr. Hammond’s. 

(J. You were not disturbed 7?—A. By nobody. 

@. Do you know Paul Hammond ?—A. I do. 

(. What sort of man is he ?—A. He has certainly acted very gentle- 
manly to me. 

(. Is he a man of high character ?—A. Yes, sir, as far as I know any- 
thing about him. 

Q. Truthful ?—A. Truthful. 

. Is he a humane, kind man to his servants, and was he so to his 
slaves, when he had slaves ?—A. I can’t tell you anything about that. 

(). You do not kuow anything about that ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was he kind and just to the colored people around him ?—A. Tol- 
erably. I never staid on his place to know anything about his rules, 
apy further than it I meet him in the road he gives me the time of day, 
and I give it to him. I have met him at the store, where he was amus- 
ing himself, and it didn’c appear that he was looking at one man more 
than another, and so I have no right to say that he was a man that 
would say one thing and mean another. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


QQ. When Senator Merrimon asked you whether the killing of this man, 
Peter Williams, was what led to the riot, and you answered as you did, 
did you mean that that was the cause of the riot, or that that was the 
beginning of the riot only ?—A. I believe that it was the beginning, sir; 
that is what I believe. 

(. That was the first violence that was committed, that is what you 
mean ?—A. That was the first violence that was committed in that pre- 
cinct. 


MILO MICHAEL—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 21, 1876. 
Mito MICHAEL (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. In Aiken County. 
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(. How long have you lived there?—A. I was born and bred and 
raised there. 

@. How old are you?—A. About fifty-three. 

(). Were you a slave before emancipation ?7—A. I was born a slave. 

(). To whom did you belong at the time of the emancipation?--A. Mr. 
David Ioreman. 

(. Did you hear any white people last fall, at any time before the 
election, make threats against the colored people that they would do 
them any harm unless they voted the democratic ticket, or threats to 
that effect ?—A. I did. 

(). You may state what threats you heard, who made them, and about 
the time they were made.—A. My boss, that used to be, staid at Au- 
gusta; I had run his farm at Augusta, and one day he sent tor me to 
come to Augusta, and I went. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). What was your boss’s name?—A. Mr. Foreman. Anyhow he sent 
for me to come to Augusta; that was soon after the riot was at Ham- 
burgh. He always appeared to think a great deal of me; I used to be 
his superintendent of the farm. He says to me, ‘Milo, what way are 
you going to vote at the election?” I told him I didn’t know; it looked 
like there was such a wrangle and such a feeling about voting that I 
had made up my mind to vote for nobody, just to keep out of a fuss. 
He said, ‘‘if you do that you won’t be hurt, but if you vote the republican 
ticket you will all be served just alike they were served in Hamburgh.” 
He said if I voted the democratic ticket I would not be hurt, and he 

said * the reason why we have been trying to persuade you the last eight 
or ten years to vote with us to make our country ee We have 
hired you, paid you, and can’t get you to go with us; if we could get 
you to go with us we could break the other part of the republicans, 
but so long as we can’t persuade you or hire you, and we can’t do 
that, we will cripple you and kill you all out. The northern people 
can’t protect you. We would kill them out, or drive them off back 
to their own country; and if Dr. Turner and Mr. Foreman, my former 
master.” I now rent land from Dr. Turner. I went down on Sun- 
day. This riot started on Friday. He asked me would not I go 
down to the speeches. I told him I didn’t know. That was when 
Hampton was going about. He says, “If you hear him once you 
will want to hear him again. He is our man.” They were getting 
him up for their governor, and he said, *‘ They will make our country 
better.” I says, “If that is so it is a good thing, though I don’t like to 
go to these eatherings. I am a colored man, and I want to keep out of 
a fuss.” They said, “You go and you won’t be hurt, unless you go 
contrary against them.” It was on Friday that this riot started. They 
said a colored man struck Mr. Harley’s wife. I went down the road on 
Sunday, and Mr. Butler wasthereand about four or five hundred of his men. 
I didn’t go tothem; I was afraid; for I met two white men on the Barn- 
well road, and they asked me to go down in the swamp and hunt the 
man that was shot that morning. I asked who shot him, and they said 
they didn’t know. That was Jeff. Wethersby and Marshal Simpkins. 
Mr. Jefferson was my young master in slavery times—the same family. 
I said, ** What sort of a way is this, you killing up the colored people 
so for nothing?” He said these niggers had struck a white man’s wife. 
I says, “I don’t blame a white man or a colored man for protecting his 
wife.” I says, ‘It looks like you ought to go to the law. Ain’t you got 
law ?” They said, ‘No, Milo; there is no law now.” I says, “If L 
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can’t get law, and you are going to kill the niggers that knocked down 
that man’s wife, why don’t you kill me and stop?” He says, ** We are 
going to kill you all out.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who said that?—A. That was Mr. Jefferson Wethersby. You see, 
this was made up in June, July, and August at meeting 

Q. They had meetings in June, July, and August, and at these meet- 
ings it was resolved to ‘kill off the colored people 1A, Yes, sir; and if 
it hadn’t been for the Yankees—they sent a company of them down 
from Aiken to our ‘distress (assistance ?)—the white people had made a 
raid on us in the swamps at Rouse’s Bridge. We didn’t know the Yan- 
kees was there. They just come there one hour before Mr. Butler and 
his crowd got there. I says, ‘‘ There is some five or six hundred cav- 
alry.’” Some were searching through the swamp, and as they crossed 
the swamp the Yankees told us to get out of the way. They met them, 
and it was as much as they could do to stop them; but if they hadn’t 
heen there it would have been good-bye, nigger; the buzzards would 
have had us all long time ago, because they were going to kill us. 

@. How long had you been in the swamp when the Yankees came ?7— 
A. I went in there Sunday night. I could have staid at home, but my 
wife told me that it was dangerous to stay in the house, and I took it 





for granted that it was right, and sort of dodged about to keep out of 


the way of them. 

Q. What did you go into the swamp for?—A. To get out of the way 
of them, for fear they would kill me. They made their threats about 
two or three months before that, and I thought it was all talk to seare 
us, or something. I didn’t know that they aimed to do as they said then 
whatever; but I teil you what, their actions proved it. 

@. How many colored men were in that swamp when the Yankees 
eame ?—A. I do not know; I would not be able to tell you. There 
was a good many in different squads around in the swamp. 

Q. What had they all gone in there for?—A. They were seared; that 
is the reason they went in. I tell you the truth, there was a great many 
more went in there to savetheir lives. They had to be in the swamp 
to keep from the enemy, for protection. They had no show for help till 
the Yankees come. When they came it was just like a hawk had struck 
among a parcel of chickens, and the old hen had come rushing to pro- 
tect them. And they all come when they heard the drums; they came 
out of the swamp; and that is the way it was done. 

Q. What did Butler’s men say, after the Yankees came, about killing 
off the negroes now, or anything of that kind?—A. Well, they said 
that couldn't stop them; they said they bad their own law; was going 
to make their own law, and be ruled by it, and not be ruled by-the 
former law which had been in force, and which was made by the north- 
ern people; and they were going to make a law of their own. 

. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir; the old man voted. 

(J. Where did you vote?—A. I voted at Rouse’s Bridge. 

@. What did you go there for, when the row was in progress 7—A. 


My son, he ran off; some more of the boys come and got my son to go — 


down to see this company that [ was telling you about, (of Mr. Butler’s,) 
and I felt it my duty to go down there and try to do the best I could. 
Q. Did you have a gun 7—A. No, sir. 


@. Did your son have a gun ?—A. No, sir; I believe he got one, ’ 
something of a gun, in bis hands after he got down there, but I told him . 


to stand still. 








vr 
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Q. How many had guns ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know how many tad 
guns. I couidn’t see what guns they had. 

@. The colored people didn’t do anything to hide themselves, did 
they ? 

WITNESS. Hide themselves ? 

@. They didn’t fight any ?—A. No, sir; I heard they did below, down 
toward Allen Dade’s. 

@. Did any of them fire any guns?—A. No, sir. 

q). Not one?—A. Not one. 

@. How long have you been in this town ?—A. I have been in here a 
month and two days, I believe; a month, anyhow. 

Q. Did they have you up at Aiken ‘before you came here?—A. Yes, 
sir. 


JABEZ PRICE—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CotvumpBrtA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 
JABEZ PRICE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. How old are you?—Answer. Between 24 and 25. 

(). Where do you reside 7—A. In Barnwell County. 

(. Do you know J. D. Brown ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. James Miller ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you heard them, since the troubles out in your region of 
country, and since the killing of colored men, say anything about how 
many had been killed?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Well, just go on and state what they said, where it was, and when 
they said it.—A. Mr. J. D. Brown and Mr. Miller came to the tield and 
asked me what was my name. 

Q. Was this before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long before ?—A. If was in September, sir; asked me what 
was my name, and I told them my name was Jabez Price, and they 
asked me whether I belonged to the republican party. 

(. Party or club ?—A. The ciub, and I told them I did, and they said, 
*“ All such men as you are going to be killed.” 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Who said that ?—A. J. D. Brown and Joe Miller; ‘“* We are going 
to kill you,” and they told me to march, and I marched, and they marched 
mne off to an old inill. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). Those two men did ?—A. Seventy-five of them did. Those were 


the only two that I knowed. 


(). Were they armed men?—A. Armed men. 

(). Had their arms with them ?—A. They had their arms with them. 

(). Were they white men?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did they have red shirts on; were they in uniform?—A. Some 
had on red shirts and some didn’t. 

(. But these were the only two that you knew ?—A. Those were the 
only two that I knowed. 

Q. Were they the ones that talked with you?—A. Yes, sir; they was 
the ones that talked with me, and they asked Sam Chambers did he 
have a rifle and a spade, and he said yes. 
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@. Who is he?—A. He was a colored democrat in Barnwell County, 
and he told them yes, and they said to him, ** You go and get them,” 
and he went and got them, and they marched me down to the old mill, 
and they halloced, and they gave me 10 minutes to make my peace with 
God; and in that time Dr. John Smith galloped down there and told 
them, “Men, we don’t want that man killed; you must not kill bim. 
Bring him over to the club ”—he belonged to the democratic club—* and 
we will take care of bim.” 

Q. Where to?—A. To Williston; and they carried me away and put 
me in the guard-house five days, and three days with nothing to eat or 
to drink, and they told meif J would join the democratic party that 
they would not kill me. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who told you that?—A. J. D. Brown and Joe Milier. They was 
the captain; and I told them that I could not join their party. I said 
to them that my father died last year, and he told me when he died 
that he was a republican, and that he died a republican, and he hoped 
I would die a republican. And I told him if they was going to kill me 
because I was a republican from principle, to kill me. And they said 
they were going to kill me. They said, ‘* You are going around here 
forming a club, electioneering for Chamberlain and them blasted north- 
ern thieves.” Dr. John Smith begged them then to let me loose. While 
they let me loose and after they let me loose 

By Mr. CuRISTIANCY : 

q. You went home after they let vou loose?—A. Yes, sir. They 
came to my sister’s house and gin me five days to get out of Barnwell 
County, and then I took them at their word and I went, and they was all 
the time sending me word if I came back there that they was going to 
beat ine, and on the day of the election 

Q. You were there then on the day of the election 7—A. I went back 
on the day of election to vote, and they walked up to me 

Q. You went back to vote at what place 7—A. Barnwell Court-House. 
They walks up to me, these democrats, with their pistols, and one of 
them said, ‘God damn you, I am goiv’ to outen your smoke,” [put your 
smoke out.| 

Q. What did you understand by that; that he meant to kill you ?— 
A. Yes, sir; and Mr George Mixon told them that he wanted them to 
kill one republican there ; that he wanted the democrats to kill one re- 
publican, and he wished they would kill one, and he would show them 
what the law would do with them. 

Q. Who was he ?—A. He was a white gentleman, and a republican. 
When they said they were going to kill me, George Mixon said to them 
to killme. What they was going to kill me about was because I was 
issuing tickets, and they tried to have me give thei the tickets, and I 
wouldn’t do it. I wouldn’t let them take them out of my hand. I 
showed them to them; but I wouldu’t let them have them, and they 
said I was going up and was electioneering for Chamberlain, Hayes and 
Wheeler, and if it hadn’t been for me, if I wasn’t there, they would have 
got a great many more democratic votes than what they did. 

(. Was this after the election—this conversation 7—A. The same day 
of the election. 

(. While the election was going on?—A. Yes, sir; the election was 
going on, and after that there was fourteen or fifteen in a gang hunting 
me again to kill me, and [ was staying in another gentleman’s house 
two weeks to get out of the way of them until I came up here. 
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@. Were they hunting you after the election?—A. Yes, sir; I went 
to the depot to get on the train, and they had taken me off from the 
depot and carried me to one poor man’s house, and told him to keep me 
there until they got ready for me, and I got away from him. 

Q. Was he a white man ?—A. A white man. 

(). And you got away f.om him ?—A. Yes, sir; I got away from him 
and came on up here. 

Q. Where did you take the railroad ?—A. I never took the railroad 
at all. 

(). Came all the way afoot ?—A. Yes, sir; came through the woods. 

Q. And that is the way you got here ?—A. Yes, sir; that is the way 
I got here. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
(). Who is George Mixon?—A. A trial-jastice over in Barnwell—the 
judge of probate—a republican man. 
Q. A white man?—A. Yes, sr; a white man. 
. He said he wanted them to kill a negro?—<A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Just explain the whole connection.—A. They had threatened to 
kill some republicans the day of the election, and they said they were 
going to kill them; and when [ went up there, I was issuing tickets ; 
and they came up to me, and tried to get a man that I carried to the 
polls to vote; they snatched his ticket and tried to make him vote 
the democratic ticket. I said to him, ‘Don’t listen to those men; go on 
and vote your ticket, and come back, and don’t talk with them men,” 
and then they came out; and after they came out so as to make a place 
to vote, I carried a man up to the poils, and they walked up to me and 
drew their pistols—these white men—and said they was going to “outen 
my smoke.” That means that they was going to killme. And Mr. 
Mixon told them that he wanted them to kill a republican man—they 
were all the time taiking about it—and he would show them what the 
law would do about it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. What did they have against you there ?—A. Because I was:a re- 
publican. 

@. Anything else?—A. They always said that they were going to 
kill us out, because they said we were going to support Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

(. Did they ever charge you with any crime?—A. No, sir; no more 
than being a republican. 

_Q. Did they ever have you up in conrt?—A. No, sir; I never been in 
court in my life. The very highest men there is there always gave me 
a good reputatio pred I was an honest man. 

q. What is your business ?—A. Waiting in a hotel. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what place ?—A. Barnwell. 

@. At the county-seat 7?—A. At the court-house. 

Q. You don’t know anything about the Ellenton riot ?—A. No, sir; 
I don’t know anything about that, any more than that they told me 
what they did up there. 

@. Were there many colored men who voted the democratic ticket 
there ?—A. Well, I do not know, sir. 
~ Q. Do you know any that did vote it?—A. I know a lot of them that 
they told voted it, but I don’t 
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@. Do you know anything that the colored people ever did to a 
colored democrat ?—A. No, sir. 


(J. Do you know that the colored people were violent toward one of 


their own race that voted the democratic ticket?—A, No, sir; they 
always told them that every man be persuaded by their own mind. 

(. They were perfectly content, if they w wanted to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket, to let thein vote it 1A, Yes, sir. 

@. Did the republicans have a red ticket ?—A. I never noticed the 
ticket. I just put in a republican ticket. 

By Mr. CuRISTIANCY : 

Q. You said they told you after the Ellenton riots something about 
it. Did they say how many they had killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What did they say ?—A. They said between two and three hun- 
dred at Ellenton, and they were going to kill them many at Barnwell. 

Q. Who said that ?—A. Joe Miller and J. D. Brown. 


JOSEPH SCOTT—AIKEN COUNTY. | 
CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 
JOSEPIL Scorr (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

q. Near what place ?—A. Near the Ellenton station. 

(. How long have you lived there ?—A. Well, sir, I was residing be- 
tween the two bridges, Rouse’s Bridge and Union Bridge. I used to 
belong to a white man named Bush. . 

(). How old are you ?—A. Well, sir, I reckon I am abont thirty-nine 


years old. I don’t know exactly my age, but from what I understand 


trom them that do know, I am about thirty-nine. 
Q. Did you see a man named Basil Bryant killed ?—A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. When was he killed ?—A. Well, that was on a Sunday evening; 
it was done about sunset. 


@. Where was he killed ?7—A. He was killed right at the foot of 


Union Bridge. 

q). Was that the Sunday evening when the riot was going on?7—A. 
That was the Sunday evening that they was talking of the riot being at 
Rouse’s Bridge. That was the evening that it was done. 

@. How far is Union Bridge from Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Well, sir, 
five miles, I think. 

Are those two bridges over the same run?—A. Over the same 
run, sir. : 

Q. Which is the upper bridge?—A. Rouse’s Bridge is the upper 
bridge, hear where IT am living, and Union Bridge is the lower bridge, 
next to the river. That is the last bridge. Mouse’s Bridge, they call it 
Tiree Runs. They eall it that and they call it Rouse’s Bridge. I don’t 
know what makes them eall it that. 

@. You may tell us about the killing—how it was done and who did 
it, so far as you know ?—A. I couldn’t certify who killed him; but that 
was at the church, which is about as near as I can come, 100 yards from 
the bridge, and after awhile some fellow came there and told us that 
they was killing the colored people at Rouse’s Bridge. Well, we didn’t 
pay any attention to it. We went on with our meeting. It was confer- 
ence-day, and we went on with our conference; and word came to us 
three times, and we didn’t know what to do; and after awhile we dis- 
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‘banded and went down to the creek, and was consulting and wondering 
what it was for, and all such as that; and some said, “‘ We will stay here, 
and maybe we will hear about it—whether it is true or not.” W ell, we 
staid there. It was very late then inthe evening, and we staid there, 
and after a while there come along three white men, and we asked them 
what was the matter. We told them that we bad beard that they was 
killing the colored people, and asked them was it so or not. ‘They says, 
“Everything is quiet. Everything is all right.”. That was Mr. Charley 
Evans and Mr. Willie Hankerson and the telegraph-man that keeps the 
telegraph at Ellenton. They said that everything was right, that every- 
thing was quiet, and we staid there ; and after a little ‘there came 
along seven wen, and we axed them what was the matter. They 
said everything was guiet, all right; and we told them what we heard, 
that there was a man killed at Rouse’s Bridge. They said that if there 
was anything killed they didn’t know anything about it. Well, by they 
having their arms and guns and things, we thought, you know, that 
they did know about it, but they said, though, everything was quiet. 
Well, the time went on, and I reckon in about ten minutes or about 
fifteen minutes there came along, I reckon, about between 55 and 60 
white men. 

Q. All armed ?—All armed. 

(). And mounted?—A. And mounted. We then thought there must 
be something of it; and when all of them men came there was a colored 
man standing in the road, and that was this Basil Bryant, and I sup- 
pose—I don’t know how they came to fire on him, but he was standing 
in the road right at the foot of the bridge. I reckon I was about twenty 
steps from bim, and I think he was waving his hand so for them to go 
back. [Indicating.| 

(). Motioning to you?—A. No, sir; motioning tothe white men; and 
T suppose when they came up, this Bob Danbar—Captain Dunbar—lL 
suppose he was the captain of it—and when he came up he told the 
mens to charge, and as soon as he told them that they commenced firing, 
and they fired three times; the first, second, and third gun. At that, 

- Basil Bryant got killed right in the road. 

(). Did he have any arms? 

The Witness. Basil Bryant? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; he had an old gun—was standing in the road with it. 

(). Did he attempt to fire at them ?—A. Well, no, sir; he never was 
allowed any time at all. He never had no time to make any attempt. 

@. Did any of the white men tell you who killed Basil Bryant ?—A. 
Well, there was a sort of dispute in killing Basil Bryant, and he had a 
brother by the name of Bryant—Council—and you know it hurt him 
pretty bad when his brother got killed. I don’t know how he got hold 
of it. I ain’t speaking of this as a-certifying ; I am just telling you now 
what I heard. He said that he heerd that Jim Bush, he killed him. 
He ’tacked Jin Bush about it in my presence, and Jim Bush said that 
he didn’t kill Basil Bryant, for he even showed us the shot that he had 
im his pocket. He had buckshot, and said he had a double-barreled 
gun, and said there was not but one man that was there on. Sunday even- 
ing that had one of these sixteen-shooters, and that was the man that 
killed him, for he was shot with a sixteen-shooter, and the shot out of 
it was about as thick as my thumb, and any one could run his thumb 
into it. 

(. Where was he shot ?—A. Not quite in the middle of the forehead; 
a little toward his left eye. 
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Q. What time of the day was he killed ?~-A. He was killed just at 
sunset; and I reckon there was—well, I know it was a mighty shot, and 
there was a handful of brains run out of his head in the road, and the 
brains were spattered and run out of the hole. I was ten steps of him 
when he fell, and as soon as he fell I went there, and he never kicked, 
and even never done a thing. It was the deadest shot that ever I saw 
a shot at anything. 

Q. Did they shoot at you?—A. No, sir; they never shot at me; and 
the reason they never shoot at me, they never seed me. 

@. Where were you 7?—A. I was—you knowed there was like the foot 
of the bridge, and the road it makes a sort of a bend. Just as the men 
was coming up to the bend of the bridge, [ was around behind, coming 
toward the bridge—I didn’t know the white men was coming, and when 
I seed. that man doing so, waving bis hand, I knowed he must have 
shot the white men, and I got in back in the rear because I knowed the 
other men 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. You were concealed by the bank, or by the end of the bridge some- 
what?—A. Yes, sir. I was on the crook of the road coming, and any 
way I was pretty dubious. I bad seen too many men going by with 
arms anyhow, and I didn’t like that, and I stood around the crook of 
the road because I thought that they was a-coming, and you know the 
first man as I told you about, this telegraph-man—Mr. Lewis his name 
is—he came along and says when the men was fighting, that everything 
was quiet. He rode up and says, ‘“ Go ahead, boys; Butler and his corps 
will be down to-night, and they will play hell.” You know when we 
heard them speak that, that ere sort of worried me, and sure enough they 
did come. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Did you see them ?—A. I didn’t see the whole band of them, but 
I reckon there was about forty of them. They was coming back through, 
when [I saw them. 

(). When did you see them ?—A. That same evening. 

@. Sunday evening 7—A. Sunday evening; yes, sir. 

q. Did you see them on Monday ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you on Monday?—A. No, sir; I never saw them 
Monday, and the reason [ didn’t see them 

@. No matter about the reason, that is all right. Did you see any 
other person shot except Bryant?—A. No, sir; I never seed any other 
man shot. | 

Q. Did you hear the white men give any reason why they shot Bry- 
ant?—A. Well, let me see. [After thinking.] I don’t know as they had 
anything against him; but there was a good deal of settlement men, all 
around the settlement where he lived, had a good deal against him, but 
for what else I couldn’t say. Some of them said, I think Bob Dunbar 
said that he was mighty sorry, when he heard he wasn’t killed. He 
said he was mighty sorry it wasn’t so; but he was dead, though. Well, 
he was a man that didn’t like to work, you know, and be bound up. 
He always liked to be a-fishing, or be flying about where he could be 
out; and people had a heap against him on that account. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Lazy about working ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Was Bryant a republican ?—A. Basil? 
@. Yes, sir—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

().. Where did you vote?—-A. I voted at Boyd’s stcre. 

(. Were there any soldiers there ?—A. Yes, siz: there were soldiers 
there. 

(. If there had not been soldiers there, would you have dared to have 
gone there and voted ?—A. I liked to not went anyhow, by the way 
they was going on, by the noise and the acts at night before the morn- 
ing when the voting was going to be. I liked not to have went any- 
how. They shot all night long, and blowed horns, and hollered all 
night. I thought I would start before day, but they hollered and shot 
so, L thought I wouldn’t go until about sun-up, but it looked like if T 
had listened to the shooting and everything I wouldn’t. have went at 
all, but L thought I would go; I thought it was my duty. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You say that the people around there didn’t like that man who 
was killed ?—A. Yes, sir; there was a.heap of them didn’t like him. 

Q. Did they charge him with being a thief, or anything of that sort ?— 
A. es} sir. 

(. Was tbat his common reputation; what the people generally said 
about him ?—A. Yes, sir, generally ; well, mostly. 

Q. How long have you pg in Columbia 7?—A. I have been here about 
three weeks, sir. 

Q. Did they have you at Soen before they brought you here 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 


JOHN P. SECRUGGS—GREENVILLE COUNTY. 


‘COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 
JOHN P. SCRUGGS sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Questiou. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Greenville County, 
South Carolina. 

(). How long have you resided there ?—A. I was born and raised 
there. 

(). Did you take any part in the late civil war 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(). On the side of the confederacy ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. What regiment were you in?—-A. I was in Capt. William I. Ear- 
ley’s battery of light artillery. 

(. How long did you continue in the military service ?—A. I went in 
at sixteen years of age. 

Q. Yhat is your age now?—A. Thirty-one or thirty-two; thirty-two, 
I think, the sev enteenth day of last December. 

(). W hat office, if any, have you held during the last year ?7—A. Dep- 
uty United States marshal. 

(). Where were you during the last political canvass ?—A. I was in 
Greenville. 

Q. Now you may state how the canvass was conducted, both by the 
republicans and the democrats, in your county. State any particular 
incident that you know of, and state generally how the canvass was 
conducted.—A. Well, the canvass was opened by the democratic party 
with speaking and organizing first into democratic clubs, and from that 
they run into rifle and saber clubs. Then they changed into other clubs 
aiter the President’s proclamation. 
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(. After the President’s proclamation the rifle-clubs were disbundedig 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You mean the governor’s proclamation ?—A. No, sir; they didv’t 
pay any attention to “his proclamation. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Go on and state any information you jay have in reference to 
these rifle-clubs.—A. Well, sir, these clubs were organized. They had 
their officers and were uniformed. Some of them were uniformed with 
confederate gray uniforms, and others with red shirts. At the repub- 
lican meetings, these clubs would come down on horseback, surround 
the meeting, and were very annoying during the meeting. I was at no 
meeting where there was any violence used, more than using a great 
deal of profane language. 

By Mr. CurIsTIANcY: 


Q. Did they use any threatening language—make any threats 7?—A. 
No threats at those meetings except that they would give the speakers 
the lie and call them damned thieves, radicals, and sons of bitches, and 
so on and so forth. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Now go on.—A. They would force themselves upon our meetings, 


oe 


and would ‘force the republicans to have a division of time. They did 


this at Poplar Springs in Greenville County. That was the only. meeting 
that ever [ was at where the time was divided; and the night before 
the election I heard a great deal of what I supposed to be anvil shooting. 
That makes a report similar to that of a cannon. There were were no 
cannou in our settlement, and these was all there were. I lived a mile 
and three-quarters this side of the incorporated limits, in what is called 
Gart Township. That shooting was carried on pretty much all night 
long. first one settlement and then the other; you could bear it all 
around, 

Q. By whom was that shooting done ?—A. I didn’t see it myself. I 
have their words for it who did it. They told me themselves that they 
did it. 

(). Who ?—A. The democratic party. I didn’t see any of them, though, 
myself. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


_ Q. Well, mention some of the names.—A. James Ashmore, Frank 
Lowell, John Butler. 

_Q,. They practiced anvil firing the night before the election 7—A. Yes, 
sir. 





By Mr. CAMERON: ‘ 


Q. Did they state what the object of that anvil-firing was ?—A. Nom 
sir; they did not. 

Q. What occurred on the day of the election, if anything else, prior to. 
that time that you wish to state?7—A. Yes, sir. On the day of the elec-_ 
tion 1 was at Greenville City myself. I was chief deputy marshal, and 
I sent deputies out to other places, but I was at and about the poll dure 
ing theday. Isawa great many democrats coming with the colored peo- 
ple up to vote. They would walk up beside them “and take them by the 
arm, and tell them that they must vote the democratic ticket; and woul 
say, ‘* If youdon’t vote this ticket” (showingthe ticket to them) “ wecan 
give youany employment; you will have to.look out for new homes; yo 
will have to go to your republican friends and get homes.” And I iam 


| 
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merchants say, ** We can’t supply you with any more provisions as we 
have done heretofore.” The custom there is to supply them with what 
is known as provisions under the lien-law. 

By Mr. CHRIstTiIANcy: 

q. They have a lien upon the crops?—A. Yes, sir; a lien upon the 
crops. They would say to them, ‘‘ We can’t supply you with any more 
provisions as we have done heretofore. You will have to go to your 
republican friends if you don’t vote the democratic ticket.” 

Q. How many did you hear say that?—A. I heard Thomas Davis, a 
merchant there, say that; and I saw him go to a colored man, by the 
name of Spencer Wilson, who held a republican ticket in his hand, and 
try to get him to vote the democratic ticket, and he voted it. There 
was another merchant that did the same thing, but I can’t tell his name. 

@. Wilson took the democratic ticket from Davis and voted it 7?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. Did you hear what Davis said to Wilson?—A. Davis had been 
supplying Wilson with provisions; and he told him if he didn’t vote the 
democratic ticket that he wouldn’t supply bim any longer; that he 
would have to go to his republican friends and be supplied. That was 
early in the morning, and before much excitement got up. 

I saw Vardrey McBee, jr.; he stood right by the polls during the day, 
and every colored man that came up he would say to them that if they 
didn’t vote the democratic ticket that they would have to look to their 
republican friends for homes and provisions. 

Q. Were threats of that kind ygeneral?—A. Generally there were. 
threats of that sort. I could not undertake to go along and say who 
changed their votes. I know there were quite a number of them. I 
was there during the day, and there was a great deal of excitement, and 
I ecouldn’t undertake to name the parties. There were a great many of 
them colored men that I didn’t know. 

@. State anything else that occurred on that occasion.—A. They 
would demand of each colored man—there is no law for it that I know 
of—would demand of him where he lived, what township he lived at, 
what his name was—— 
~Q@. Who would do that?—A. McBee, McMillan, and Gilree. They 
would sort of take it by relieves. First one would stand there and then 
another, and then they would say to him, “If you don’t vote the demo- 
cratic ticket you will have to look out;” and left the impression upon my 
mind, and upon the colored people’s minds, who came to me and asked 
ine what the intention of this thing was—if it wes not to take their names 
if they voted the republican ticket, so that they would be turned out of 
employment. Things went on until about 9 or 10 o’clock, and the excite- 
ment got up—well, in other words, there was a row between the colored 
people and the white people. To explain that I will make a diagram. 
The polls were down in the lower room of the court-house. Well, say, 

for instance, this isthe court-house. The court house stood rather north 
and south, I think, and in the southeast corner of the building was the 
room where the polls were opened; a curb ran down, about four feet 
wide, and at that curb the commissioners of election had put up a strong 
plank fence for them to go in at this north end, and pass down and vote, 
aud pass out at the south end. 

_ Q. Were there white and colored men both in there ?—A. White men 

| In there and colored. About nine or ten o’clock in the morning the col- 
ored people had got themselves crowded here considerably, and were 

_ Voting very rapidly ; they were polling about ten votes a minute at that 

time. The police went to work and tore down this plank tence, and 
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then the white people crowded around the polls, surrounded by the 


police, who were keeping persons back from voting. 

Q. What persons back; colored or white?—A. They were keeping both 
colored and white back, and a man would come up and say, ‘** Here’s a 
man; here’s a democrat nigger.” 

Q. Who would ?—Well, the white people. They would ride over the 
polls; I saw them do it on several occasions; they would take him by 
the hand and pull him up, and he would then get on a little box at the 
window there, which was rather high, and they would vote above us 
in that way. The colored people complained to me about it, and Mr. 
Sullivan, who was the supervisor, he spoke to me, and one of the 
democratic managers, Mr. Cox, requested me to have the polls cleared 
so that the people might have a chance to vote. He saw that they 
were then not voting more than three a minute, and so he spoke to me, 
T requested them to fall back that we might get to vote. They paid no 
attention tome. I then went and saw Captain Harley and he told me 
to wait and he would see what could be done. 

Q. Whois Captain Earley ?—A. Heis United States assistant district 
attorney ; but the thing was not attended to, and I started back again 
to see Captain-Harley, and got about half-way across the street when the 
colored people, in attempting to go up to vote got into a difficulty—the 
whites and blacks. I went into the difficulty and tried to settle it, to 
command the peace, and I saw, I suppose, fifty or one hundred pistois 
and knives drawn. 

(. By whom; colored or white ?—-A. By white people. Some few col- 
ored men had pistols in their hands and I spoke to them—the colored 
people. They all knew me, and they commenced falling back and | 
stopped one row where there was a white man with his pistol drawn 
on.a colored man following him. I stepped in betwixt them and 
stopped them, and went to the white people and requested them to 
keep quiet and commanded the peace, and they flew into my face 
and commenced cursing me. I told them, said I, “* Gentlemen, if I can’t 
stop it one way I will stop it another;” and I started across the street 
about seventy-five yards, where Captain Cook 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Who was he?—A. The United States officer; commanded the sol- 
diers there. He was commanding the garrison there that day. It 
was, I suppose, three or four hundred feet over across the street to 
where Captain Cook was, and when I got along there I told him that 
I had commanded the peace, and that they would not obey me, and 
called upon him for assistance; and he brought his force down there, 
and then Captain Cook came there, and with his influence we got this 
thing settled. The police was then there, and the captain said, ‘ Is the 
police there?” He thought it would be better to use them instead of 
his soldiers, provided we could do so; and the mayor, we also met him, 
and he consented to use his force. One thing that I think was the cause 
of things working as badly as they did, was ‘Decause according to Taft, 
the Attorney- General’s orders—his orders gave the marshal entire con- 








trol of the day, and Judge Ceoke claimed that the police and the civil — 


officers had control, and therefore the thing was sort of mixed. But Il 
had given way until up to this riot, and then I asserted my authority, 
and I-did control the thing. Captain Cook brought the soldiers in and 
we formed a large ring ar ound there, twelve or fifteen feet trom the center 
and we used these police. Ever vbody ¢ came in on the right and | 
up in the line, and the votes were polled. We got through about two 
hours by the sun. When this riot occurred and the soldiers was ordene# 
down, a great many of the colored people left. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: | } 

Q. Before they hal voted ?—A. Before they had voted; thinking 
there was going to be no chance to vote. | 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea of the number of colored 
men that left before they voted ?—A. From what I have heard and 
what I know, there must have been some twenty-five or thirty, and I 
know of some six or eight myself that didn’t vote at that place. I don’t 
know whether they voted anywhere else during the day or not. 

@. Has anything unusual occurred in your county since the election ? 
—A. Not that I know of my own knowledge. I have heard of some 
things since. 

@. Did you have deputies under you in any other portions of the 
county ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q@. Did you receive reports from them ?7—A. Yes, sir; they made their 
official reports to me and I made my report to the marshal of the district. 

Q. Where are those reports ?—A. They are at home, sir. 

@. How did the republican vote in your county at the last election com- 
pare with the republican vote in the same county at prior elections ?— 
A. Well, it fell short, but to what extent I cannot say. 

@. How did the democratic vote compare with the democratic vote in 
prior elections?—A. Theze was a large increase. 

@. Have you any knowledge as to repeating by democrats in your 
county ?—A. No, sir; not of my own knowledge. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_ Q,. Do you know of threats being made against people since the elec- 
tion as to the ground they took in voting the republican ticket ?—A. I 
have been threatened with my life myself. 

Q. Go on and state the fact.—A. I have been threatened that if I 
‘didn’t leave the county I would be killed. The night of the election my 
effigy was burned on the streets of Greenville. I saw that myself. I 
was standing on the opposite side of the street in company with Cap- 
tain Cook. 

@. Saw yourself burned 7—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Who has threatened your life ?—A. John Wilson was one man 
that threatened my life. 

Q@. State just what he said.—A. I came down street in company with 
Captain Cook the next day after the election, and he was standing in 
front of the Mansion House, and he says, ‘There is Scruggs now, the 
damned son of a bitch, and if he don’t leave this county I am going to 
kill him.” 

Q. Wilson is a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are a republican in politics 7A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. How long have you been a republican ?—A. I have been a repub- 
lican for the last ten years, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any colored voters being discharged by their em- 
ployers, or turned off the land that they worked upon, on account of 
voting the republican ticket ?-A. They have so reported to me; not of 
my own knowledge; only from others. 

Q. State what those reports were.—A. They came to me and reported 
that they had been discharged. 

(). What number ?—A. Three or four. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Have you been much in office since you were a republican ?--A. I 
have been in office for the last six years. 
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Q. What office?—-A. Deputy United States marshal. 

@. You did not undertake to give just now the definite result of the 
vote in your county or in your town. How was the vote at the Green- 
ville box? Did the republicans get their usual vote there ?-—A. In the 
city, do you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir; they voted a little stronger there than they 
had usually done; but i will tell the reason why, if you want to know. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(9. Go on and state the reason.—A. Because they were afraid to vote 
in the country precincts where they voted, because there were no troops 
there. 


of 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. That is an inference of yours; you cannot have positive knowl- 
- edge of that fact 7—A. If you say you are afraid to go to a certain pre- 
cinct to vote and you come here to vote I think it is. 

(. How was it as to the result in the county 7—A. The republicans 
didn’t have as many as they have had two years ago, and the democrats 
have a great deal more; but to what extent I can’t say positive. 

Q. Well, did the republicans get substantially their usual vote 7—A. 
I don’t think they did, sir, in the county. 

Q. Had the democrats ever made the effort before that they had made 
this year 7—A. No, sir; they never had made such efforts before. 

Q. They made greater efforts at this election than they ever had done 
since the war ?—A. Of*course tiey did, by bribery and intimidation. 

@. That is another inference of yours; they didn’t bribe you ?—A. 
They tried to bribe me. 

(J. Who tried to bribe you?—A. A gentleman told me that I was one 
of the most influential republicans that there was in the country, and 
he would rather jose $1,500 than that I declare myself a republican on 
the day of the election. 

@. What was his name?—A. Squire Alexander McBee. That was 
just his language to me; you can infer what you please by it. 

q. You say that the trouble in the town of Greenville on the day of 
the election grew out of a conflict of authority, the local authorities in- 
sisting that they had a rigbt to superintend the preservation of peace 
and order; and you, not thinking that they were doing it satisfactorily, 
certainly to you, were asserting your authority as a deputy United 
States marshal?—A. When we commenced there in the morning, every- 
thing worked off levely until this plank fence was torn down by this 
police force. Then the (emocratic party surrounded the polls and piled 
in both white and black whom they knew to be democrats; and if they 
caught sight of a democratic colored man they would say, * Here’s a 
democratic nigger,” and they would pull him in and he would vote, 
whilst other men who had been standing there for an hour at least were 
kept back and could not goin and vote. Well, Judge Cooke claimed 
that the civil authorities had a right to control. 

@. Who was Judge Cooke?—A. The judge of the circuit embracing 
Greenville County. 

(). Was he a republican 7?—A. He was elected on the republican ticket. 

(). He is recognized as a republican ?—A. Not by me, he ain’t. | 

@. You and he are not very friendly, I reckon ?—A. I hayen’t any- 
thing against him in the world. 

Q. He was the regular republican nominee when he was elected ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Voted for by the republicans ?—A. I suppose he was. 
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Q. And elected by them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. He insisted that the local authorities had the right to superin- 
tend?—A. He did that. 

q. And you asserted your office at that time, too?—A. I did only in 
reference to that thing, because I did not want any difficulty ; and as 
soon as things went half-way right I was willing to stand by and see it 
done rather than have any difficulty; but when this row did occur, then 
I went in and assumed my authority, and carried it out. 

@. Do you know of any intimidation of negroes by negroes because 
the person intimidated would not vote the democratic ticket ?—-A. I do 
not, sir. 

@. No case of that kind came under your observation ?—A. None 
whatever, sir. 

(). How many troops were there ?—A. Nineteen. 

(). How far were they stationed from the polls ?—A. I suppose from 
balf to three-quarters of a mile from the polls. When this difficulty got 
up they were brought within fifty or seventy-five yards of the polls, not 
in sight of the polls. They were brought in the rear of the guard- 
house, which hid them from the polls entirely. 

(). Does Greenville County go republican or democratic ?—A. Demo- 
cratic by a large majority. 

(. Itis a democratic county 7?—A. Yes, sir; itis a democratic county. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Were there Federal troops stationed at any other polls except at 
those of Greenville Court-House in the county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. At what other polls?—A. At Sullivan’s Manufacturing Company. 

@. How far is that point from Greenville Court-House 7?—A. It is 
eighteen or nineteen miles, | think. ‘There were eight men and a commis- 
sioned officer sent there, I think. 


WILLIAM JADE—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 21, 1876. 
WILLIAM JADE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Aiken County. 

@. At what place ?—A. At what precinct do you mean ? 

@. Yes, sir.—A. Sleepy Hollow precinct. 

(. That is near A. Rouse’s Bridge. 

@. Were you there at the time Henry Campbell was shot ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Did you see it?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were you present at the time at Kelsey’s house where some men 
were killed ?—A. Yes, sir; I was there at the same time, running in 
the same crowd that they shot them down; but they didn’t get me. 

@. Did they take you or get you at all 1A Yes, sir; they took me 
in the house, and I jumped out of the house, though, and outrun them, 
whilst they was firing at me. They shot at me about twenty times, I 
~eckon, or more. 

(. Where did you run to?—A. Right to the woods. 

(. I want to know whether at that time, or before or afterward, you 





: 


heard any of the men say what they were shooting the colored people 
for?—A. At that time, directly afterward, the same day, on Tuesday, 
one or two of them said—lI don’t remember how many there was; there 
was a good many of them together—and one in particular said that 
the colored population had been abusing and running over them and 
making their own laws long enough, and they intended to stop it, and 
they intended that before the day of voting there would not be one leit 
to vote. 
Q. One what 7?—A. One colored man left to vote. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Who said that 7?—A. I don’t know who it was. 

(). One of the white men ?—A. I don’t know any of the white men 
that said so. They said so the same day that the soldiers settied the 
votes. 

Q. That was that Tuesday ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t know who said that ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know who it 
was, 

@. Are you sure anybody said it ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. But weren’t you scared so that you didn’t know anything 7—A. I 
was scared pretty bad at the time, but 1 wasn’t scared as bad as that. 

(). What were you doing away from home at the time these men were 
fighting ?—A. I couldn’t say Iwas away. I was scared to be at home. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Where was your home ?—A. About a mile from Rouse’s Bridge, 
on Mandy Bush’s place; but the day they was shooting at me, L was 
down at Paul Kelsey’s place. 

(. How far from your house ?—A. About three miles, I reckon, or 
more. J went down with his boys. 

Q. You went down there for safety, I suppose ?—A. Yes, sir; with 
his boys. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You had nothing to do with the riot; you were not in it at all ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I was counected with the colored men. 

@. How many of them ?—A. I couldn’t tell how many; there was 
twenty-five or thirty. 

Q. Did they have any guns?—A. The crowd that I was in had four 
or five guns. 

Q. Did you have a gun ?—A. No, sir; I had one one day for about 
an hour, and I gave it up and I didn’t want it. . 

(. Did you shoot any ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did anybody else shoot ?—A. Any of the colored people? 

Q. Yes, sir—A. I heerd one colored man; I didn’t see. 

@. What was he shooting at?—A. He was running from the white 
men, and he whirled around and shot at them. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What was his name ?—A. I think he is here ; let me see—I disre- 
member his name. He didn’t live by me. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did he shoot at the white people for ?—A. He said he shot 
to scare them, to try to stop them from running on after him. He said 
he knowed he wasn’t going to hit them, they was so far from him. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

. They were chasing him and firing at him at the time?—A. Yes, 
sir; and after he shot at them he dropped his gun, they come so much 
faster and so many more, and never has got his gun since. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How many colored men were down at Rouse’s Bridge 7—A. I 
couldn’t tell you; Lreckon there mought have been twenty-five or thirty. 

@. No more than that ?—A. Not at the time I was with them. I was 
only with them Sunday evening, and Tuesday, you recollect I told you, 
was the riot, and then there was a good many there, because they had 
heern of the Yankees coming. 

@. How many was there then ?—A. O, I couldn’t tell you. There 
might have been thirty or forty came to go to the Yankees, but they 
had no arms. There was some few of them had arms. 

(. Did you vote the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Where did you vote?—A. At J. O. Boyd’s store. 

(. When did you come here to this place?—A. I came yesterday—- 
to-day was a month ago. Ithink it was to-day that I came. 

(. Did they have you up at Aiken before you came here ?—A. Yes, 
sir; had me up abouta month and a half, I reckon, before I come here, 
at Aiken. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. What kind of guns did these colored people have ?—A. Short 
double-barreled guus, and loaded with squirrel shot, them few that had 
them ; but there was many that had the guns dropped them. They had 
the guns, but didn’t attempt to shoot. 


MATT SCOTT—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 

Marr Scott (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Qnestion. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Barnwell County, near 
the line of Aiken. 

(. How long have you lived there ?—A. Well, sir, I have been living 
there ever since I could recollect myself. 

@. How old are you?—A. About twenty-four years, [ reckon, as near 
as I can come 2% it. 

Q. Are you republican 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were you shot last September by some white men ?—A. I was 
shot in this riot. I couldn’t tell you exactly the month. 

Q. Now you may go on and tell us about your being shot.—A. I was 
going down the hill; running down the hill at the bridge. 

@. What bridge ?—A. Rouse’s Bridge. Running down the hill to the 
bridge, and I heard that holler over there. I was hid out there in the 
woods, and [ heard them holler, “‘ Here’s the Yankees! here’s the Yan- 
kees!” and I went running down. 


By Mr. CurisTIANcy: 


Q. It was Tuesday morning ?—A. Yes, sir, Tuesday morning, as near. 
as I can come at it, about three o’clock. And I was running over there 
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to get to them, and when I got to the old field there near the bridge, I _ 
reckon I was about, as near as I can come at it, fifty or sixty yards of 
them; I saw them, and I never saw them at all until I heard the guns 
fired, and I looked ahead of them and they were shooting at me and 
hitting me in the side. 

Q. With what—a ball ?—A. With what you call these blue whistlers ; 
one of these ’ere buckshot. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you see the men who were firing at you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many men were in the body that were firing at you?—A. I 
am not able to tell. I didu’t have time to look to see how many nor 
nothing. I had to get out of their way as quick as I could. 

Q. Did you have a gun in your hands 7—A. Not a thing. 

(. Had vo arms 1A, No, sir; I can’t use a gun. 

Q. Why not ?—A. Well, sir, I ain’t got but that piece of hand, |ex 
hibiting hand with several fingers gone. | 

Q. Had the soldiers come “to the bridge when you were shot ?—A. 
Yes, sir; they was over the creek then, and I was going over to them. 

Q. Why were you going to them ?—A. I was going there for protec- 
tion, sir. 

Q, Where were you the night before that—where did you stay 7—A. 
I was in the woods. 

. Where were you on Monday, the day before ?—A. In the woods. 
. Where were you on Sunday night ?—A. At home, sir. 

. When did you take to the woods?—A. Monday morning, sir. 

. Did you remain in the woods until the Yankees came ?7—A. Yes, 


. What were you afraid of ?—-A. I was afraid of getting killed, sir. 
. By whom 7~—A. By the democratic party, sir. 

. Did you hear any white man give any reason why they were shoot- 
ing the colored men at that time ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Did you vote at the last election?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where 7—A. At Red Oak. 

Q. In Barnwell County 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How came you out in the crowd at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Well, sir, 
I went there with the other men to try to keep out of the way. They 
was all leaving, and I thought I would go there and be with them to 
keep out of the way. 

@. Why didn’t you go on with your work; they didn’t disturb any- 
body who was at work, did they ?—A. Yes, they did. I never seed it, 
but I heard plain proof enough by a man that was killed. They taken 
him over there and killed him. 

(@. How many negroes were down at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. I am not 
able to tell you. 

@. Were there many of them down ?—A. I don’t know nothin’ about 
how many there was there. 

@. One hundred ?—A. No, sir; I don’t think there was, sir. 

@. Do you know what the row was about ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
what it started about, sir. 

Q. How long have you been here ?—A. I have been here—this com- 
ing Saturday will be four weeks. 

(. Did they have you at Aiken before they brought you here 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 


R 
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GEORGE MASON—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 21, 1876. 


GEORGE MASON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live close to Tyler’s Bridge. 

Q. In what county ?—A. Aiken County. 

@. How long have you lived there 7—A. I have been living there ever 
since I was about seven or eight years old. 

@. Were you at any time threatened by any person that if you voted 
the republican ticket you would be killed ?—A. Yes; they said thatif I 
voted 

@. Who stated this to you?—A. Mr. Mat. Ransey. 

Q. What did he say to you?—A. He asked me, ‘‘ What is you?” I 
asked him, ** What did he mean by that?” He Suys, ‘Ts you a repub- 
lican or a democrat?” I says, “‘I am a radical, sir.” He says, ‘Is you 
afraid to vote the democratic ticket on account of your own party?” I 
Says, ‘I ain’t; what of that?” He says, ‘‘ Well, you better not vote 
it again.” 

@. Vote what ?—A. Better not vote the radical ticket any more. 

@. Well, what else did he say to you ?—A. He had his gun set down 
by him, and he took it up, and he says, ‘‘ 'That’s what we have got to 
carry this election with.” ‘There were five of them, and one or two of 
them I knowed. 

@. Where was this ?—A. It was in town. 

Q. What time was it; what month?—A. I couldn’t tell exactly what 
month it was. It was the time the riot was down there. 

Q@. What did he say to you then?—A. I never said anything only this: 
I said, “* Every man has an opinion; ; L don’t blame you for your Opinion, 
and you oughtn’t to blame me for mine.” 

(. He picked up his gun and said, “‘ That is what we have got to carry 
this election with?”—A. Yes, sir ; there was five of them ; two of them 
I knowed ; Luther Ford was another of them. 

Q. You ‘do not know the three?—A. No, sir; I don’t know anything 
about that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you vote at the late election ?--A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted down to Rouse’s Bridge at 
Boyd’s. 

@. How long have you been here ?—A. I have been here a long time. 
I was here when { was seven or eight years old. 

Q. O, no; in this city 7—A. I don’t know exactly how long. 

Q. Did you come with the crowd from Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they find you at Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 





SILAS HIGH—BEAUFORT COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, WS. C., December 21, 1876. 


SiitaAs Hieu (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Beaufort County. 
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Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-seven years old. 

(. Were you at Ellenton at the time that Simon Coker was killed ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

. How did you happen to be there ?—A. I was up there upon the 
telegraph line. I was sent up on the 18th to repair the line, and on the 
19th I was there when he was killed. 

(Q. State what you saw.—A. On Tuesday, when | arrived at Ellenton 
and got off the train, I saw about four hundred men there, with arms. 

q. White men ?—A. Yes. 

(. Mounted men ?—A. No, sir; they was on foot, right there at the 
station, and I didn’t know what they was there for, when I got off the 
train and went into the office, and I went into the office and asked the 
operator where the line broke at; he said it was broke down about a 
mile from there, but he had sent some men down there to have it fixed. 
He told me I had better stay in the office; that it was very dangerous 
to walk about outside. I told him all right; if there was any danger I 
would stay in there; and he went out of the office and I went out to the 
door. I didn’t like to stay in there with the men all around outside and — 
not see what they was doing or what was going on, and when I went 
out to the door I saw Mr. Butler, and two or three gentlemen with him— 
I don’t know who they were; and one of them that was with him says, 
‘‘ There is a God damned nigger, now,” and they came on up to me, and 
as they came up to within about three steps of me they drawed their 
revolvers. I stood still in the door, and they asked me what was I, 
and I said I was repairing on the telegraph-line. They said to me, 
“That is not what I asked you. I want to,know whether you are a 
democrat or a republican.” I told them if I hadn’t been a democrat I 
wouldn’t be here in this crowd, and he says, ** You better had been a 
democrat or you never would have lived to see another one like it.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


q. Who said that?—A. Mr. Butler. 
(. What Butler ?—A. One-armed Butler; A. P. Butler, lsuppose itis. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. If you hadn’t been a democrat you wouldn’t have lived to see an- 
other one?—A. Yes, sir. They left me, and I went back and staid in 
there until the next morning; and the next morning—lI don’t know 
exactly what time it was in the morning—the train came down toward 
Augusta, coming down the road, and they carried me out to the train, 
and I said, “I don’t know anything about the fuss,” and they had to 
take and ouard me, because if they hadn’t somebody might hurt me, 
thinking I had something to do with it. They went down the road then | 
to the next station, down to Robbins Station. 

@. Went down in the cars, did they ?—A. Yes; and they taken Simon 
Coker on the road-train there, just ahead of the passenger-train ; and 
they stopped the passenger-train and the road-train, and brought. 
Simon Coker back to ElJenton on the road-train, and both of them came 
back to Ellenton, and when they got back to Ellenton they taken Simon 
Coker off from the train and carried him over to Mr. Barnard’s store, _ 
and they was consulting with him aright good while. I don’t know 
what they said to him, I wasn’t near enough to hear; and then they 
taken him out about one hundred yards from the depot and they shot 
him. J 
Q. You saw him shot?—A. Yes; I saw him shot. 


| 
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Q. How many men took part in the shooting 7—A. Aboui seventy- 
five. 

q. They didn’t all shoot their guns at him, did they ?—A. Mr. Butler 
and two more men shot their pistols first, and then these other men 
right behind them shot their pistols. 

Q. Did Mr. Butler shoot him with a pistol ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did he fall at the first fire?—A. No, sir; he didn’t fall when he 
first fired, but when all the three men shot then he fell; but he didn’t 
have time to fall at the report of the pistol; and they said they wanted 
to get all the leading niggers ; they wanted to kill off all the leading 
niggers in South Carolina and then they could rule the balance of them. 


By Mr, MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where ?—A. At Pokalalhoe, in Beaufort County. 

(. How long have you been here in this town ?—A. I came here on 
the 4th Monday of last month. 

_Q. Did they have you up at Aiken before you came here?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How many white men were at the station at Ellenton when Simon 
Coker was shot ?—A. I don’t know, sir, not exactly. 

Q. About how many ?—A. About five hundred, as near as I can make 
out, though I don’t know exactly the number. 

Q. Who appeared to be in command of them ?—A. General Butler. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. General Butler or this A. P. Butler ?—-A. Yes, sir; Mr. Butler. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

(. They call him one-armed Butler ?--A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know who the other two men were that shot at the same 
time Mr. Butler did ?—-A. No, sir. 

@. Had you ever seen Mr. Butler before that time ?—A. I had never 
seen him before that night. 

Q. The night before 7—A. Yes, sir; the night before. 

(. Were there many colored people around there at the time ?—A. 
No, sir; they was all of them gone somewheres. I don’t know where- 
abouts they was. 

(). Were there any passengers on the passenger-train ?—A. The pas- 
Senger-train didn’t go through to Augusta; the road was tore up and 
they couldn’t get through to “Augusta ; there was not any colored peo- 
ple on the road but the train hands. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who tore up the road ?—A. I don’t know, sir. I couldn’t tell; I 
wasn’t there. 


WILLIAM SMITH—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 21, 1876. 
WILLIAM Situ (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. How old are you, William?—Answer. Twenty-one ; born in 
June, 1855. 


Q. Where do you live ?—A. I stays at Ellenton Station. 
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_Q. How long have you staid at Ellenton ?—A. I have been staying 
at Ellenton long before Ellenton was cut off from Barnwell—before the 
railroad ever commenced running through there. 

(). Did you see any colored men shot last fall ?--A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What colored men did you see shot ?—A. I seen David Bush shot, 

@. Where was he shot ?—-A. Down there by Paul Kelsey’s house, in 
Aiken County. 

Q. On what day of the week was he shot ?—A. The fuss commenced 
on a Sunday, and he was shot on Monday evening. 

@. Did you see anybody else shot?—A. No, sir; I did not see any one 
shot, but I had just left the house the time Warren Kelsey and Sam 
Brown got shot. 

Q. Do you know George Turner?—A. Yes, sir; I seen him when 
they took George Turner and William Goodwin in the field ; I was in 
the field; I used to work with George Turner on the same place—old 
man Bob Turne1’s son—and I staid with him until here this year. We 
all got word some way that the white people was going to kill ont 
the colored people in the field and everywhere they catched them, and 
they didn’t have time to get out of the field, and they came,and killed 
him. 

Q. Were George Turner and William Goodwin both killed there ?—A. 
They were not killed in the field; they were taken out of the tield and 
carried away back in the woods, and when they had carried him in the 
woods they killed him. 

Q. What day was that?--A. That was done on Tuesday. 

@. What time on Tuesday ?—A. It was Tuesday evening; they took 
them out at noon, because I knowed the country people always stop 
for dinner at 12.o’clock, and they came in just as they stopped for din- 
ner, and took them out and carried them in the woods and killed them. 

Q. Did you see the body of George Turner or William Goodwin after 
that?--A. No, sir; I never seed George; nothing but his face after 
be was killed. 

Q. You saw his face 7?-—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you see that?--A. When they brought him there to the 
house that night [ went in and seed his face; and by the time I went in 
and seed his face I heard some horses’ feets, and I made for the swamp. 

@. Did you see William Goodwin ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see him. 

Q. What was done with his body when he was killed—where was 
that taken 7?—A. I do not know, sir; it was taken to his house, though, 
and he was carried from there to the grave-yard; but I know a portion 
of the men, though, 1 knowed that was there when they killed Dave 
Bush. 

q. You may state what men were there when Dave Bush was killed.— 
A. Pig Bush and Pull Bush were there, and his uncle, Captain Bill 
Bush; they called him. 

Q. ‘They were white men ?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them is white 
men, and on a Tuesday I seed Hankerson, he was in the drove of menu 
with Mr. Butler’s crowd the very Tuesday. 

@. Who were in the crowd when Turner and Goodwin were killed, of 
the white men?—A. I do not know, sir, exactly who they was. I was 
off a good distance, or I might have had a chance to see who they was; 
but they was going and whooping and hallooing and charging across the 
field so, I made for the swamp. 

Q. What were George Turner and William Goodwin doing when they 
were taken out of the field 7?—A. Picking cotton. 

Q. Had they any guns or pistols ?—A. No, sir; William Goodwin had 
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his gun in the field. He carried it in the field every winter to kill squir- 
rels, and when the other fellows go home to dinner he goes and shoots 
squirrels and things and send them home by the children; and he had a 
gun out there, and they took him right in the field and that gun and all 
and killed him, and we ain’t seen the gun nor nothin since. 

@. George Turner had no gun?—A. No, sir; Turner had no gun at 
all. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did they shoot them for?—A, They said that they intended 
killing every God damned republican nigger there was, or have this 
election. 

Q. Who said that ?—A. The white people. 

@. Well, what white people 7—A. The democrats. 

@. Well, which ones?—-A. Well, I heard them all say so. 

Q. Well, name some of them.—A. I heard Mr. Dunbar. 

@. What Dunbar ?—A. Jim Dunbar; and they all said so; and Bill 
Baker ; and I heard them all say so. 

Q. They said that they intended to kill all the niggers 7—A. They 
said they were going to kill all the republican niggers or have this elec- 
tion. They said they had begged them and begged them to vote for 
them and they would not doit; now they were going to make them do it. 
. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Where did you vote ?—A. In Aiken County, at Tom Riley’s store. 
. What ticket did you vote?—A. I voted the republican ticket. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
. In what precinct do they call that 7?—A. In Aiken. 


By Mr. MErrimon: 
. Were you in the row down there ?—A. I had just gone up to Two 
Runs, to Rouse’s Bridge, that night. 

Q. What did you go there for?—A. I was going to my work. 

Q. Did you have any gun?—A. No, sir. 

@. Had you a pistol ?—A. No, sir; never had nothing during the 
whole of theriot. 

Q. You didn’t do anything 7—A. No, sir; but run; that is everything 
I done; run and tried to save myself; and they shot me right at Bill 
Kelsey’s, in the back. 

@. Hurt you much ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t hurt me enough to stop 
me; just stuck in a little piece, and I run and pulled the ball out. 

@. How long have you been in town here?—A. I came in here—Mr. 
Bardeen brought us all here—something like a month now. 

Q. With the crowd ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Had you been at Aiken before you came here?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Were you in a crowd of white people when you were shot ?—A. 
Pig Bush, and Captain Bush, and Pull Bush 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You were running away from them when you were hit?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. You ran to the woods ?—A. Yes, sir; ran from them. 


& -©> O86 
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SAMUEL SCOTT—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLumBriA, S. C., December 21, 1876. 
SAMUEL Scort (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. At Ellenton, South Oaro- 
lina—near that p!ace. 

Q. In Aiken County ?—A. Yes, sir; in Aiken County. 

@. How old are you?—A. As near as I can guess—I don’t know ex- 
actly—about twenty five or six. 

Q. Did you know a man named Wilkins Hamilton ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see it?7—A. Yes, sir; I saw the men going to kill him. 

Q. Well, state the circumstances—where it was and when.—A. It was 
on Monday evening, the time the riot was, in September. I was sitting 
down beside the house, on the porch there. 

Q. What did you see; did you see any white men coming ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I saw the white men come to the house before be was killed. 

Q. How many did there seem to be there?—A. | don’t know, sir; I 
never saw but three. 

Q. Were they white men?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did they go ?—A. They went up to the house. 

Q. Whose house ?—A. To Mr. Newman’s house, where this colored 
man was. 

Q. What did they do?—A. I heard them say to the old lady, Joanna, 
was there any wounded man in her house? and she told him ‘‘ Yes.” 

(). Was he wounded at that time?—A. Yes. He told her to go back 
into the house and stay until they came back. 

Q. What was her name ?—A. Joanna Bailey. By that time I saw Mr. 
Pull Bowers. ; 

@. Anybody else?—A. The other man—I did not know who he was. 

_ Q. Two of them went to the house?—A. Yes, sir; two went in at 
once. 

Q. Did you go along to the house?—A. No, sir; I never went to the 
house until after he was killed, the next morning. 

Q. Did you hear the guns?—A. O yes, sir; I heard the guns. 

(). Did you hear them say anything after they came out ?—A. The 
last words they said when they came out, they said when Mr. Bowers 
and the other man went into the house when they shot Wilkins hollered, 
“QO Lordie! O Lordie!” and he kept hollering, and they ‘shot him 
four or five times. He hollered and hollered, and was running all over 
the house. Well, in that time, 1 heard another one say that he was 
‘¢(;od-damned hard to die.” ; 

(. Say so to whom ?—A. He said so to the other ones, and another 
one says, ** Let me go in there to him.” 

(. Did he go in?—A. Yes, sir; he went in. 

@. Was there any more shooting after he went in?—A. Yes, sir; im- 
mediately that man went in there was two guns fired, right off, and he 
didn’t holler “*O Lordie!” any more. 

Q. You heard him halloo “ O Lordie?”—A. Yes, sir; I heard him hol- 
ler all over the house. 

(. Did you hear this white man say what they were killing this man 
for?—A. Well, they said that he was in the riot at the bridge, and ap- 
peared to be a mighty brave man. His name was Wilkins Hamilton. 
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Q. How old a man was he?—A. Well, sir, to what I knowed, he was 
just akout twenty-one years old; he was of age. He was calculated as 
a boy. 

Q. Was he an influential man among the colored people ?—A. I don’t 
understand what you mean. 

@. Did he lead among them?—A. O no, sir; he wasn’t a leading 
character at all among any party. 

@. Did you, before this killing, or afterward, hear them say anything 
about that they were going to kill, or had killed, anybody, and tell why 
they bad done it ?—A. Before the riot was? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir; not in particular, I didn’t. I-never knew any- 
thing much about it until it was all passed. 

@. Did you hear them make any threats afterward as to killing any- 
body else ?—A. Yes, sir; I heard—Mr. Dunbar told me—l was talking 
to him about two weeks—one day after the riot was over at Ellenton ; 
he told me if 1 was one in the party that was hunting him up that Mon- 
day morning the riot was, than to give me any work he would rather get 
up a crowd and hunt me up like a ‘damned bear. I told him I had noth- 
ing at all to do with it. I was not in the riot. 

Q. Did you hear them read any names in the dead-list?—A. No, sir; 
I never got close enough to hear. My name was on it, and I would not 
show myself to them. 

Q. Did you vote at the polls ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t never vote at all. 

Q. Why didn’t you vote ?—A. I was scared to vote. 

@. Did you undertake to go to the polls to vote 7—A. I started. 

Q. Where did you start to go?—A. I started to go to Rouse’s Bridge. 

@. To Boyd’s store ?7—A. Yes, sir; wherever the election was. 

Q. What prevented you from going?—A. I got off about a mile and 
a half from home—I guess it was at the swamp, going on out that way, 
and I met some men by the swamp, and they stopped me and asked me 
where I was going’ to. I told them I was going up there. They asked 
me how I was going to vote, and I told them I was going to vote the 
republican ticket. They told me if I knowed best I had better go back 
home. I was only one man in a crowd, and so I went back. 

Q. Did you know any of that crowd ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t know 
none of them. 

(). They were white men, were they ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you armed at all?—A. They all had pistols. 

Q. So you were frightened and went back ?—A. Well, I didn’t say IL 
was, but I thought it was best for me to go back, as they told me to. I 
didn’t know what it might amount to. 

Bs 8. You were afraid something would happen if you did go on?—A. 
es, Sir. 

q. And you went back to avoid any danger ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. You didn’t vote?—A. No, sir. ° 

(. How long have you been here in town ?—A. I have been here in 
town—the fourth Saturday last month, I think it was, Il come up here. 

@. Did they have you at Aiken before you came here?—A. Yes, sir. 
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8S. H. BLOCKER—BARNWELL COUNTY. 13 


CoLumMBIA, 8. C., December 22, 1876. 
S. H. BLOCKER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. At Blackville, Barnwell 
County. 

(). Were you supervisor of election there at the last election ?—A. I 
was supervisor of election at Millett’s precinct, in Barnwell County. 

(. You may state what took place there that day, as to any interfer-. 
ence on the part of democrats, or anything of that kind.--A. I suppose 
it would be best for me to commence at the beginning. 

QQ. [ don’t know what you know, and therefore I can’t tell exactly 
what to ask you.--A. Millett’s is a station about twenty-eight miles 
south of Blackville, and on Monday evening I started to Millett’s, the 
6th of November. 

@. Did you get to the precinct ?—A. Yes, sir; but before I arrived at 
Millett’s, when I got within about two miles of Millett’s, I was halted on 
the road by white men, mounted and armed. | 

Q. About how many ?—A. About two or three hundred, as near as [ 
can judge; and they ordered me to stop. I stopped, and they asked me 
where I was going. I told them, and they asked me what was my 
business there. I told them, and they cursed me, called me a “God 
damned supervisor.” They said they would pay but little attention to 
my supervisorship; and then they ordered me to go back, and told me 
if I attempted to pass there my damn brains would be blowed out. 
There was several of them around me, and I turned back, and come back 
about two miles and stopped all night. 

Q. Where did these men go 1A. They remained there all night, and 
rode up and down the road, and fired their pistols off; and the next day 
about daylight we started for Millett’s again. 

Q. Who were with you?—A. The same three men; myself made four. 
When we got to this mill we were very much surprised to find any one 
there at all. 

(). That is where you stopped before ?—A. That is as far as we went 
before we stopped, and we proceeded on to Millett’s. I arrived there at 
fifteen minutes to six. 

(). In the morning ?—A. Yes, sir. I found them voting when I arrived - 
there. I inquired of the democratic manager what time it was, He told 
me it was half past six o’clock. I subsequently asked three or four 
otber democrats and one republican—four democrats and one republi- — 

can—the time, and. they told me it was ten minutes to six, and this” 
manager—the ’ box had been opened by bis watch; his watch was. 
three-quarters of an hour too fast. Well, I looked round, and saw but — 
one or two colored men standing near the box, and the Test standing | 
way off. The white men were all round the box, and they were holler: 
ing and cursing and damning the republicans. They cursed me, and — 
one fellow came to me and taken his pistol about the middle and shook 
it round in my face, and says, “God damn you, if you attempt any of 
your rascality here to- day, | will blow your damn brains out; any waa 
we will kill you before night.” 

I saw white men, Some on horses and others on foot, and whenever 
they seen a colored man go in the direction of the box they would go- 
jor him, catch bim by the arm, and carry him forcibly to the box and - 
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tell him to vote the democratic ticket. They told him if he didn’t do 
* SO—— 

(. Did they put democratic tickets in his hands?—A. Yes, sir; but 
in case they had republican tickets in their hands they would snatch 
them out of their hands and ask to see their tickets, and when they were 
shown they would snatch them away and say, ‘‘ Damn you, that ticket 
isn’t the ticket for you to vote, and if you vote that ticket we will blow 
your brains out.” 

@. Did they compel many republicans to vote the democratic ticket 
that way?—A. Yes, sir; I will volunteer to say that over half of the. 
republicans of the township that voted at that precinct voted the demo- 
cratic ticket by violence; they were compelled to do it. Those that 
didn’t vote that way—but very few of them did vote at all. There was 
very few colored men voted there; they went to another precinct. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). How many were compelled to vote the democratic ticket by threats 
of violence?—A. I ean’t say how many. 

Q. Can you estimate the number?—A. I suppose about a hundred 
and filty or two hundred. | 

Q. Go on.—A. Well, I saw that the colored men were going to vote 
the democratic ticket by violence and by threats, and I applied to the 
lieutenant, who was in charge of nine soldiers there, and asked him 
could not he do something to prevent the democrats from compelling 
republicans to vote their ticket against their will. He says he was pow- 
erless to act only in case the marshal was to report to him, and he could 
not make an arrest, or do anything to preserve order. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Was there a marshal there?—A. There was no marshal there at 
all, aud consequently he was powerless; he couldn’t do anything. I 
Saw one very old gentleman taken to the box. They didn’t interfere 
with him until he got near to the steps, (the ballot-box was on the piazza, ) 
and just as he got his right foot on the steps, a young fellow had his 
pistol there in his hand, and he caught him by the collar and pulled him 
back, and says, “‘ You old devil, what ticket are you going to vote?” 
and the old gentleman says, ‘‘ The republican ticket,” showing him the 
ticket; and he snatched it from him, and said, “‘ There, vote this ticket, 
the democratic ticket, out and out, from Tilden all the way down to 
Hampton.” Well, the gentleman said, “ Please give me time to consider, 
sir.” The young fellow said, ‘Damn you, you have had your whole 
life-time to consider. If you don’t vote this ticket now you won’t have 
the opportunity to vote any other hereafter.” 

Q. Did he put that ticket in?—A. He put the ticket in that was given 
him by this man that compelled him to vote it. Things went on in that 
Way until about one o’clock. 

Q. What took place then ?—A. The republicans then they began to 
be more numerous than the democrats. Right at that hour, about one 
o'clock, they came in, and they became encouraged from their superior 
numbers; consequently a few colored men went to the polls and voted, 
while the balance stood off. 

About that time, when the democrats saw that these men went to the 
polis and voted voluntarily, they got desperate, and crowded around the 
box, and not a vote could be polled by the radicals. 

I got up then and I whispered to one of the managers that I under- 
Stood that they were going to shoot me, and one of my friends that was 
with me told me that he had heard several say openly that they would 
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shoot me the very first opportunity they got. Well, he told me to pies | 
out, and I got up on my feet. : : 

While I was whispering to this manager one of them struck me in 
the face. 

Q. What with ?—A. With his fist. He says, ‘‘ Uold your head up, 
you damned radical son of a bitch; no whispering here.” There was a 
great many little conversations I can’t remember; I have forgotten the 
little things that were very important. 

The man that went with me had the tickets issuing them—the repub- 
lican tickets—and they taken them every one away from him, and told 
him if he didn’t give them up they would blow his brains out. They 
made him go and give the tickets to me—I had them about three hours; 
and the same man that compelled him to give them to me came to him 
again and made him get them back again, and he told meift J didn’t 
give them up they would kill him. That business went on until about 
three o’clock, and then it got so hot I could not stay. I was hungry, I 
hadn’t had any breakfast, and I went out to get something to eat ; went 
back in the rear of the store in a little house where a woman had a cook- 
shop, and I got a little snack. While I was there I looked out, and I 
saw thirty-three guns stacked up, five in a stack. They were sixteen- 
shooters and double-barreled sbot-guns. 

@. There were how many in all?—A. Thirty-three. I’saw them in 
the rear of the store. The door opening in the store was open. 

(@. Was this the same place where they were voting ?—A. Yes, sir; 
the same building that the voting was going on in. The voting was on 
the piazza. The men that went with me, they came to me half a dozen 
times during the day and asked me to leave; they understood that L 
was to be killed as soon as dark came on. I told them that I wanted 
to stick to my post as long as I was able to do so, and unless they actu- 
ally pushed me from there I would not go; but, to save my life, I had 
to leave. We left about four o’clock, I suppose; about three or four 
o'clock. They followed us about ten miles, after they found we were 
gone, and they aimed to kill me, and didn’t like my going away from 
there. I have acquaintances round there, and they stopped at several 
of their houses, thinking I had gone there, but I went by by-woods with 
my three friends, and got to Blackville safely that night. Since I ar- 
rived home I have received all kinds of threats from that neighborhood, 
and some have wrote me there, stating that | had made reports to the 
chief supervisor; that I had told lies to the chief supervisor in my 
report, and stated that [ could not live. I have got a letter now, in my 
pocket, that I received from some party in Blackville. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Suppose you read it ?—A. It don’t relate to the election; it only 
relates to killing me. be 

[The witness read the following letter :] “a 
S. BLOCKER: NOVEMBER Q7, 1876. _ 


You had better look for a healthier climate. I overheard some parties say that yo 
would be killed the first time any little difficulty occurs, if on the street during” 
after it; and if not, you will be killed at your house. They give as their reason th 
you had ‘made yourself conspicuous by— iW 

Ist. Being a captain of a negro company. id 

2d. That your wife carried two guns and placed them against your gate-posts Satu 
day while you and others were in the house with guns, after haying told others to wo : 
for their guns. ioe 


That was on a Saturday; a friend of mine was shot down on the streets | 
in Blackville. They shot him down and killed him instantly, and the | 
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‘parties that shot him run away. And these charges were perfectly 
false. 

And 3d. That you pursued Ocea Gant, and fired at him without a cause. 

That is false; I was not out on the street at that time. 

Your wife is to go up, too. John Newton, also, for various reasons, as well as John 
‘Washington, Joe Johnson and wife, Mose Hayes, and Enoch Green, because he took 
part in the row and ran off, and Harkless Baxley, because he is a thief-rascal; Bill 
Bull, John Cummins, and some others with Henry Disber. 

These are facts, and I write you that you may flee for your lives and get out of the 
State. I do not wish to frighten you, but as a law-abiding citizen give you this infor- 
mation without any signature. 

For your own good. 

@. Are you willing to have this attached to your testimony ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How was the political campaign carried on by the democrats in 
your county prior to the election? State generally.—A. Prior to the 
election? . _ 

Q. Yes, sir—A. Well, in what respect ? 

(). Whether it was carried on with violence, and in any way to intim- 
idate colored voters or not.—A. Yes, sir; it was. The day I left Black- 
ville, I. had to hide all that day until I got an opportunity to leave— 
right in Blackville in my home. 

@. Why ?—A. Because they understood that I was appointed super- 
visor at Millett’s, and they knew well that I had to go there some way, 
and knew if [ didn’t go by the train I should have to go through the 
country ; and consequently they guarded around my house to see me 
come out, and went to the depot, and went on the roads; but the night 
before that I made my arrangements with my friends to meet them out 
in the country about two miles from Blackville, and we started from 
that point, and that way I avoided them. 

(. Were there any rifle companies organized in Barnwell County ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they armed and uniformed ?—A. Well, sir, no uniforms, 
but armed. 

(. Did they have red shirts?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. They had that much uniform?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose we might 
call that a uniform. They had red flannel around their hats. I don’t 
know exactly the number of companies, but they had a good many. 
_ Q. Did they ride around nights?—A. Yes, sir; that was one of their 
main characteristics. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_ Q. What did they do when they rode around at night?—-A. They 
came to my house one night, but I happened to be absent. 

Q. Were they in the habit of firing guns at these times?—A. Yes, 
Sir; they did that; that was one of their main characteristics—riding 
around and firing off their guns to intimidate republican voters. They 
came to my house one night in Blackville there, but [ happened to be 
absent. My wite was sitting down in her room at the table, and the 
white men was so excited she didn’t go to the door as she generally did, 
but she shut the door and locked it. She asked who was there, and 
they told her very politely, “‘ Friends.” She asked them, “‘ Who do you 
Want to see?” They says, ‘‘ We want to see Blocker.” She says, 
“What do you want with him?” They says, ‘* We want to blow his 
God-damned radical head off”’—just that way; ‘‘open the door.” She 
became excited then, and told them I were not at home. Well, I were 
not there; I was out in the country on business. They tried to force 
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the door open, and some went to the windows and tried to force the win- — 


dows open—about a dozen of them. One fellow taken his gun and 
burst one panel of the door in, the lower panel; bat the hole was not 
large enough for him to get in. When they found that they could not 
get in they went away. It was a very strong door, and they could not 
get through the hole. They staid there and cursed and abused mea 
long time to her face; and when they were about to depart they told 
her to tell me whenever they met me that if I hadn’t been persuaded up 
to the time that they met me that I were pursuing the wrong course in 
voting the republican ticket that they would send me to hell. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. What is your business?—A. I am by profession a school-teacher. 

(). Were you charged with any crime by the white men ? 

The WITNESS. With crime ? 

Q. Yes, sir. Did they charge you with stealing—robbing anything ?— 
A. No, sir; I never was in a trial-justice’s office or a court-room in my 
life. 

Q. What did they have against you in any way ?—A.: Simply because 
I was a republican and taken an active part in seeing that my race 
should all receive their rights and justice. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why didn’t they kill you ?—A. They didn’t get an opportunity. 

(. You say you were there until four o’clock in the evening ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I was. 

12, And you say they had guns there ?—A. Yes, sir; they had guns 
there. 

q. And they manifested a purpose to kill you ?—A. They didn’t seem 
to want to kill me then. They wanted to wait till dark came, or when 
nobody could see them. One fellow told me that they would kill meas 
soon as dark came on, but Federal troops were in sight then. 

(). How many ?—A. Nine. 

(. Did any colored men vote there that day at that place?—A. O, 
yes; they voted there. 

Q. Did they get their usual vote there 7—A. No, sir; it lacked a great 
deal of it. 

(. How much did they lack ?—A. I can’t say, sir; I wan’t able to get 
the report. 

@. Did any colored men vote the democratic ticket there ?—A. Yes, 
Sir; they were made to do it. 

(. They were made to do it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. Because the democrats came right up 


to the box and told them if they didn’t do it they would blow their — 


brains out. 
(. Did any of them vote:the democratic ticket voluntarily I—A. Not 
any that I saw. 


Q. What white men did that?—A. I can’t say; I don’t know that. 


They were some parties from Georgia voted there. 

q. What was your office there ?—A. Supervisor. 

Q. What was your duty as supervisor ?7—A. To oversee and report 
all violations of the election-law. 


Q. Did you make any report ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t make any report — 


in regard to election. When I made my report I reported in a letter 


that I were unable to make any: official return, because I were ay | 


away; I had to leave to save my life. 
(). Did you vote yourself ?—a. I did. 


s 
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Q. At that place?—A. Yes, sir; at that place. 

@. Did you make a note of the names of the men you saw forced to 
vote the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Why didn’t you do that?—A. I taken the names of some of the 
men that made them vote, but not of the men that voted. 

@. Was it not your duty to make a note of all that?—A. It was my 
duty to make a note of those that violated the law. 

Q. Didn’t you want both—one for a witness and the other man for 
defendant ?—A. We had witnesses, sir. I reported all I saw, and I had 
a witness to everything that I said. 

@ Weil, you took a note of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You ‘are a colored politician, are you not 2—A. No, sir; I don’t 
profess to be a politician. 

(). Did you ever address colored people 1A. I believe I have. 

(). More than once ?—A. Of course I have, sir. 

Q. Very often?—A. Not very often. 

(: Have you made yourself very odious by your officious course ?— 
A. No, sir; this campaign was my first adventure in political life. 

(. Rather a rough experience, according to the account you give of 
it?—A. Yes, sir; rather a rough experience. 

@. How long have you been in this city ?—A. I have been here since 
last Sunday morning. I left Blackville Saturday night. I was sub- 
ponaed betore this committee last Monday. 


ADDISON HOLLYWANDER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., Deeember 22, 1876. 
ADDISON HOLLYWANDER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. What county are you from ?—Answer. From Aiken County, 

@. Did you know a colored man named Peter Williams in his life- 
time ?—A. Yes, sir; I do know him. I ought to know him when they 
took him out my house and carried him off and shot him. 

@. Where did you live ?--A. I lived at Babe Hankerson’s when they 
came and got him, and after that they threatened to run me off from the 
house and I went to Aiken. Peter came to my house Wednesday even- 
ing of that week and he was sick all the time. 

@. How far did you at that time live from Mrs. Harley’s ? 

The WritNneEss. The one that they said his wife was beaten ? 

Mr, CAMERON. Yes.—A. I just lived nearly half a mile from where he 
lived down there. 

Q. On what day was Peter shot ?—A. On the 15th of September. 

Q. How long before that did he come to your house ?—A. He came on 
Wednesday before that. 

Q. What day of the week was heshot?—A. He was shot on a Friday. » 

@. What time of ‘the day did he come to your house ?—A. On Wednes: 
day at twelve o’clock. He went to Beech Island and carried a load of 
cotton. 

q). I will ask you if he staid at your house from the time that he came 
on Wednesday until these men took him away on Friday ?—A. Yes, sir ; 
he staid there because he was not able to go nowheres. 

@. Why was he not able to go away ?—A. He was sick. He was so 
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sick that I took him up and toted him in my arms, just as you would a 
child and made a pallet for him on the floor, and put down my overcoat 
for a pillow for him and he laid there. He was not able to go out of 
doors a step. ae 

(. I will ask you whether or not he went away from that place after 
the time he went there on Wednesday until the men took him away on 
Friday.--A. Yes, sir; he walked off on Friday between ten and eleven 
o’clock, after the chills left him.. I went. up to the barn where they were 
thrashing wheat, and he said he believed he would go over to the store, 
not more than two or three hundred yards away, and he took my stick 
and went over to the store and got ten cents worth. of rice and 
came back. I was not right there at the house but was at the .barn 
when he came back, and he put on the rice himself and cooked it. and 
ate it. My wife was not able to cook it because she was confined. 
When the rice got done I came in and he asked me if Ldidn’t want any. 
I told him no, I didn’t want no rice. He said, “I am. going, to eat this 
now,” and says he,‘ I hope it will do me good;” and he ate it, and he 
hadn’t eaten as long as I have been here before they came and. told him 
they were going to carry him before a justice of the peace, and I said, 
‘¢Mr. Hankerson, that boy ain’t able to go to the justice of the peace.” 
I said, “* What has he done?” They said, ‘* Well, we know, what he has 
done.” I says, “‘ Well, if he has done anything, it is no harm. to, tell it.” 
They said, ‘“* Well, we know what he has done, and he has got to .go to 
the justice of the peace.” I said, ‘‘ Yes, and that is death.”, I said that 
to them. That is the last words Hankerson talked to me and he has 
not spoken to me since. He said if Peter was not the one that done the 
devilment they would send him back to my house until he got well, and 
then let him go to his brother-in-law’s. This boy was working for his 
brother-in-law. They never carried him before the justice of the peace 
at all, but they just carried him down to the fence and shot him, and he 
was standing right there when they shot him. 

Q. Who shot him ?—A. I don’t know who shot him. 

Q. Who carried him off?--A. Job Royndtree, Luther Roundtree, and 
Babe Hankerson. 

Q. Was he shot before Mrs. Harley caine out to see him ?—A. I don’t 
know, sir; I didn’t see. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You saw him taken out and shot right there?—A. Yes, sir; he 
was taken out from my house and marched off down the road. They 
wanted to shoot him right there in my house. 

(. He hadn’t then been taken up to Mrs. Harley’s house at all ?—A. 
No, sir; he has never been down to Mrs. Harley’s. After the riot got 
stirred up 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. I will ask you how far they took him from your house before they 
shot him.—A. They took him down nearly to Harley’s house, right to 
the corner of the fence, about fifty yards from Harley’s house. The 
public road goes right by there and they shot him right there. He was 
not able to talk hardly any time before they commenced to carry him 
off. 

(Q. How old a boy was he?—A. About eighteen years old. 

(. Did you see Peter after he was shot?—A. Yes, sir, 1 saw him after 
Mr. Hammond had him earried to his quarters. 

Q. What did they do with him after he was shot?—-A. When they 
shot him he hollered, **O Lord!” and they made him run, and when they 
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made him run they all shot, and he said ““O Lord!” and George Row- 
ell jumps off of his mule and catches him right by the collar, and at 
that time he fel], and George Rowell turned him loose and let him fall. 
Then widow Robinson's wagon came along, and one of them catched 
him by the collar and another by the feet and threw him up on top of 
the load of cotton, just like you would load oats, and carried him down 
to Mrs. Harley’s gate, and there they throwed him off. Then three hun- 
dred came after me, but they didn’t get me. 

@. How did you get away from them?—A. They would have ketched 
me, I guess, if it hadn’t been for a woman; I was afeared of them. 

Q). How did you get away from them 2—A, There was a woman that 
went down there because she had heard about Mr. Harley’s wife being 
beaten, and she was coming on back, and at the time Hankerson told 
them to come back, and do ine the same way so that I would not be here 
to testify, she came on and met me. I was going right on down there, 
and I met her, and she says to me, “Go back; they are going to kill 
you.” Sof ran back and got up in the woods, and staid there and 
looked at them as long as I wanted to. I knowed I hadn’t done nothing. 

@. How loug did you live where you then lived? 

The W1TNEss. After they shot Peter? 

Mr. CAMERON, Yes.—A. I lett that same evening. 

(. Where have you lived since?—A. I have livedin Aiken, I walked 
twenty-one miles in two hours and three-quarters. 

Q. Have the white people made any threats against you since that 
time?—A. They hunted me a week down there to kill me; Babe Han- 
kerson even came to my house with his gun, to my house, to kill me. 
That is the reason I am so sick now; I took the rain at all times of 
the night, in the swamps. . 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. What did you do during the riot down there?—A. That week in 
Aiken 

(. You didn’t go there and have anything to do with it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election?—A. I did. 

Q.. Where did you vote?—A. I voted at Silverton, right where they 
run me off. 

Q. Were you afraid of them after that?—A. No, sir; I ain’t done 
nothing. 

@: You are not afraid of them at all, are you?—A. I ain’t afeard of 
any man nor any two of them, if they let me have a show. 

(. Did you vote the republican ticket?—A. I did. 

(). You were not intimidated ?—A. I voted every time, too. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. He didn’t say he was not intimidated. 

The Witness. Intimidated ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The Wirness. I don’t know what you are talking about. 
~ Q. You don’t understand that word ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. Were you scared ? 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did they scare you to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Well, sir, 
they never scared me to make me vote nothing. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. They didn’t make you vote by scaring you?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How long have you been here?—A. I was raised here in this 
county. 

(. I mean here in Columbia ?—A. I have been here to-morrow it will 
be four weeks. 

@. Did they have you up at Aiken before Mr. Corbin before you came 
here?—A. Yes, sir; I made the first report at Aiken. 

(). How long were you before Mr. Corbin?—A. I was there before 
Corbin nearly two weeks; I was up there every day with him. 

Q. Did you get paid for every day you were there with him ?—A, 
Yes, sir; I only got paid for one week, I have not seen my family in 
abont two months. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You have described how you ran away and went to Aiken at the 
time Peter was shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Were you frightened at that time ?—A. O, yes, I was. 

(. Did you expect to be killed?—A. I know I would have been 
killed. 

Q. If you had staid there ?—A. If I had staid there. 

(). How long did you remain in Aiken ? 

The WiTNESs. Me? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. I have been there ever since they run me away. 

(. You went down to Silverton to vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there some United States soldiers there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If there had not been, would you have dared to go back 7—A. Me? 
I don’t know 

Q. There were soldiers at Silverton at the time of the election 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. If there had not been soldiers there, would you have dared to go 
back amongst these people and vote?—A. No, sir; I would not have 
gone back there to vote. 

Mr. MERRIMoN. You would not have been afraid to go back there 
and vote, would you?—A. I would not have been afraid to have -went 
back there and vote, but there would have been a row; I know that 
much ; there like to have been a row as it was. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You would not have been afraid to vote, but you 
would have been afraid of a row if there had been no soldiers there?— 
A. Yes, sir. 





JOHN ANDERSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 22; 1876. 


- JOHN ANDERSON, lieutenant Fighteenth Infante, Sworn and ex- 
mined. 3 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where are you now stationed ?—Answer. At Columbia. 
. How long have you been stationed in South Carolina ?—A. Since 
about the 20th day of October, 1870 is 
@. At what points in South Carolina have you been stationed ?—A. 
In Columbia one year 5 in Newberry about two or three; in Laurens — 
about three mouths in 774 and about two months of the present year, — 
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and about one month in Greenville in this year. I went to Greenville 
on the 8th of July, 1875, and remained there until August, 187¢; then I 
went to Laurens; remained there about two months and a half or three 
monts, and then came to Columbia. 

@. When you were in Laurens in 1874 how many troops did you have 
in your command ?—A. I kad twenty men. 

@. You may state whether or not at that time you suppressed a 
riot.—A. Yes, sir; I suppressed a riot there the next day after the elec- 
tion of 1874. 

Q. State the facts in regard to that riot.—A. In order to state the 
facts in regard to it I would have to go back to some time previous to 
the election. I was sent up there with twenty men, with general instruc- 
tions to preserve the peace during the time of election. The day before 
the election there was quite a crowd of rough characters gathered there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


 Q. White men?—A. White men, all of feat When the anedtion 

commenced in the morning I was. there very nearly at the time the polls 
were opened. There was considerable disturbance around one poll 
which they claimed to have been opened prior to sunrise, the time that 
the polls were to be opened. As to that matter Iam unable to state 
personally because I didn’t get down there until after sunrise. Then 
they allowed the colored men to go to that box to vote while the white 
men went to other boxes. I sawa great many there that day fully 
armed. There were a great many men there that day making threats. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. State the language of these threats.—A. These threats were to 
kill certain men whose names I can give. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Colored men ?—A. Some colored men and some white men. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were they republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; they were republicans. 

@. You may give their names.—A. The name of one was Joseph 
Crews; he has since been killed up there; another one namead Owens, 
and another by the name of Thompson, and some colored men whose 
names I don’t recollect. 

@. Who made these threats?—A. They were made by these parties; 
I can give their names if I have an opportunity to refresh my memory. 
There was one man by the name of Hunter; one or two by the name of 
plgore; one by the name of Young, and one by the name of Hichel- 

erger. 

Q. Were they all white men ?7—A. All white men. I did not at that 
time apprehend any trouble. In the latter part of the day it was re- 
ported to me that there was a certain crowd of white men around a cer- 
tain poll—not the one that I have referred to before—and that they were 
giving a great deal of trouble. I was very anxious to have the election 
pass off. quietly, as that was not my regular station, and I desired to 
get back to my regular station as soon as possible. 

I went to those men two or three times personally. I found the men, 
Whose names I have mentioned, with revolvers strapped around them, 
and I went up and spoke to them, and almost begged them to preserve 
the peace. 1 told them if there was anything wrong they had a legal 
redress without resorting to arms. 

At night there was a great deal of disturbance around this poll that 
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I hage before referred to. They claimed that there had been fraud, 
and so much of it that they could not count the votes. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who.claimed that?—A. The democrats all claimed that there had 
been frauds. I went out there and talked to these men who were the 
loudest, and begged them to preserve the peace. They said that all they 
desired was to see a fair count, and in the interest of peace I volun- 
teered to see the commissioners and make some arrangement whereby 
they could have a count that would be satisfactory to all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. See the managers of the election ?—A. Yes, sir. I did so, and 

sthey elected a committee of two or three, I think, and went in there and 
Saw a fair count, and afterward thanked me for my kindness in inter- 
ceding. I never heard of any question of that box afterward: 
_ I believe they polled there four hundred colored votes, and’ to my ree- 
ollection there were not over two or three white votes, from ‘the fact 
that the white men intended to throw out that box and: claim fraud 
there. They all went to another precinct to vote. 

Next day after the election I thought everything had. passed. off 
quietly, and I made my reports to the commanding general of. the, de- 
partment that the election had taken place, and that everything had 
passed off quietly, expecting by the return mail to get. my orders. to re- 
turn to my regular post. : 

From my quarters I saw that everything appeared to be very) quiet. 
It was reported to me several times that the same parties. that were 
trying to get up trouble the day before were staying there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were these men drunk or were they sober—these noisy fellows? 
—A. From their appearance I think they were sober. Their general 
appearance would indicate that, although I could not tell. They might 
have been drunk. The bars were all closed on election-day by an order 
of the town council. 

It had been reported to me that these same men were there on’ the 
next day after the election. The location was given, and) it was said 
that they threatened to kill certain men. That day 1 was not) inclined 
to credit it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Were those men who were threatened republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; 
the same men that were threatened before. One of them was in my 
office at that time, and one or two were out in the public square. I didwt 
pay much attention to it, thinking it a sort of rumor, until I heard shots. 
fired. I then turned out the men under my command, and, it being a 
small place, nearly every one in the town turned out ; ; and, judging from 
what I had seen before, I thought it would be impossible to find a man 
there without arms. Within a very short time there appeared to be a 
prospect of a general riot. I saw two negroes ran around the corner 
who had been shotin the head. The negroes were greatly alarmed 
and were screaming for help. I brought my detachment down to 
where the firing took place and arrested the ringleaders. The eivil 
authorities had previously made arrangements with me that if any dis- 
turbance took place there to act promptly. At that time there was a 
deputy marshal, named Boone, who came out, and I arrested these 
men that I found engaged in it. 
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_Q.How many of them ?—A. I arrested these two Hunters, and, I 
think, one Kilgore, and one Kilgore escaped ; and one man by the name 
of Young. I think four was ali I arrested. Then, directly after that, 
the newspapers here in South Carolina commenced to abuse me for 
having interfered in the matter, though I did nothing except to arrest 
the leaders engaged in it and turn them over to the sheriff, who put 
them in jail, and they were afterwards released on bail in the course of 
two or three days, and their cases were referred to the circuit court of 
that county. Aiter going through several trials what did finally be- 
come of them I do not know; I never kept track of that. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. You may state your experience this year.—A. This year, about 
the last of August, my company received orders to go to Laurens from 
Greenville. L was not then commanding oiiicer of the company ; Major 
Stewart was, then commanding officer. I started with my company. 
There were, three officers—Major Stewart, myself, and the attending 
physician. 

By MroCHRISTIANCY : 


@. How many men ?—A. As near as I can remember I think we had 
about thirty-two men; that is my best recollection. We started off 
from Greenville on the night of the 2d of September, and marched all 
night. The next morning, when within ten miles of Laurens Court- 
House, we stopped to rest. At that time a negro came out of a cabin 
and desired to know if there was a surgeon or Yankee doctor along 
with the command. The doctor was there, and the negro said that 
there was a negro who had been shot the day before who desired the 
doctor to come and see him. The doctor and Major Stewart started, 
and I laid down to try to get some sleep. In about ten minutes Major 
Stewart sent for me, and wanted me to take the testimony of the negro. 
His testimony was corroborated by two white men, named Gray. 


By, Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Who were present ?—A. One was present who saw the shooting ; 
the other was not present, but substantiated the general facts as related 
by the colored man. ‘There was also one colored man present that saw 
the occurrence. These men and this negro who was shot, and who died, 
the next day, testified that there was a man by the name of Butler Put- 
nam, who was at the head of some democratic clubs, rode up to him in 
the road and, without any words occurring between them, commenced to 
fire at this colored man, whom I believe they called Perry Childers ; he 
has some other plantation name which I don’t know, but he gave his 
nawe to me as Perry Childers. Putnam fired two shots at him; Put- 
nam was on horseback. The negro jumped the fence and went into the 
corn-field or a cotton-field (I don’t know which) to get away. This man 
then came down with his revolver, and the next shot struck the negro 
in the leit hip or groin, the ball passing downward through the bladder, 
as was afterwards developed on the post-mortem examination. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

. When was that firing?—A. I think the shooting was on the Ist or 
2d of September, and the man died on the 3d of September, 1876. This 
occurred ten miles from Laurens, on the main Greenville road. 

Q. What was the white man’s name who shot him?—A. Butler 
Putnam. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
@ Go on.—A. After that, this matter of the death of the darkey was 
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reported to the court-house, and they had a post-mortem examination, 
the result of which was, I think, that they found that he came to his 
death by wounds from a pistol fired by Butler Putnam. A warrant was 
made out by a trial-justice for the arrest of this man, which was pat in 
the hands of the county sheriff. It was never executed. No attempt 
was ever made to arrest the man. This Butler Putnam was an active 
politician, as I was told by a great many. I don’t know this of my own 
personal knowledge, but I was told that he rode at their head, and was 
chief of one of the Hampton rifle-clubs, and attended all their political 
meetings. It was reported to me by several colored men in that section 
of the county. After that shooting, he shot other men, and he made 
midnight raids on men who would not agree to join his clubs; and he 
drove them from their homes, and they were compelled to sleep in the 
woods, and never knew when their lives were safe. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Was the sheriff a white man?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he a democrat ?—A. He was elected as coroner of the county 
on the republican ticket of 1874. The sheriff died and he was ap- 
pointed as sheriff; he came into that office by virtue of bis election as 
coroner; but he was a man who was pertectly powerless to execute the 
law or any of its judgments only as he was backed by force. 

I desire to say further in this connection, in justice to this sheriff, that 
he attempted to summon a posse in Laurens to go and arrest this man, 
and could not get a man to go with him; they told him to go to hell. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you not there to help him if he needed help 7—A. If he ap- 
plied for troops I was; but he didn’t do that. I will say further, that 
if a man applied for troops it would have been as much as his life was 
worth; not for what they would do just at that time, but they knew 
very well that the troops were not always to be there, and that after 
that they would visit vengeance upon these men that did not coincide 
with them. So the sheriff, thinking discretion the better part of valor, 
never called upon the troops to sustain him. Judge Northrup, circuit 
judge of that district, called upon us afterward, and I related the circum- 
stances of this case to him; it was after he had signed some kind of a 
paper certifying that there was no obstruction to the courts being held in 
his district, and undoubtedly there was not; I would testify to that 
myself; he said that the only thing that he took exception to was that 
this man Butler Putnam was not arrested. We have made it the prac- 
tice, where we have been stationed, to assist the civil authorities, on 
their written application where they have stated that the civil force at 
their command was inadequate to execute the law, and then only where 
they asked for troops to protect themselves in the execution of the law. 
We were not executing processes for them, but we were ‘protecting the 
civil officers in executing it. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If anything else occurred within your observation you may state 
it—A. There is nothing further in relation to this Putnam affair. 

There were a great many outrages reported tous. A great many men 
came to our camp and said that they were driven from their homes on 
account of political opinions. | 

Q. Colored men?—A. ‘Colored men. The officers of our company 
kept several there at their own expense, because they said they were 
afraid to go home. I met a great many colored men who came in and 
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complained that threats were made against them that if they voted the 
republican ticket they could not remain on their plantations, but they 
would have to be put right out; that their lives were in danger under 
such threats as that; so that if a man attempted to vote a republican 
ticket he had to give up his home and crop and everything that he pos- 
sessed in the world. I heard these reports from a great many negroes, 
I don’t know how many, and they gave me the names of the men who 
thus threatened them. 

@. It you remember these names you may state them.—A. I remem- 
bersome of them. There was a man that they called Aleck Moore, who 
lives at Cross Hill. He pretended to be a preacher and the secretary 
of some labeor-reform association. A number of his negroes, I don’t 
know how many, told me that they had been sleeping out in the woods 
for weeks, because they were afraid to stay at home; that he had warned 
them that if they didn’t join the Hampton clubs they could not remain 
there. 

@. Moore was a white man and a democrat ?—A. A white man and a 
democrat. 

(). And a preacher ?—A. And a preacher. On the day of election, 
however, I will say this much, that I saw no intimidation; everything 
passed off perfectly quietly on the day of the election. I was told by 
a great many negroes who didn’t vote that they were afraid to vote on 
account of the threats that had been made. And this testimony has 
been substantiated by Mr. John H. Ladd, of this place. (Ll am not sure 
about his initials.) He went up and took the names of a great many. 
When we moved from Laurens to this place we brought two colored 
men down with us who were airaid cf their lives if they remained 
there. 

(. What reason did they assign for being afraid ?—A. One man as. 
signed for his reason that he was afraid toremain there because he had 
been a Chamberlain man; and another man didn’t vote atall. Ladvised 
him not to vote because he had got into a persoual affair up there with 
certain white men, whereby they undertook to beat him. He was a 
very muscular man and one of them drew a knife upon him. They had 
struck him with a club and cut his finger nearly off. That man is here 
now; I saw him about this building yesterday. After they cut one of 
his fingers nearly off, the negro, who was almost as strong as an ox, 
seized an ax and swung the ax in self-defense, and hit one of the 
men in the head and killed him. He was put in jail and kept there for 
six months and then released by their own court, upon what ground I 
don’t know ; I suppose upon giving smallbail. His life was threatened 
if he ever went back. The judge who released him was clearly of the 
opinion that he acted in self-defense. The man is in the city now and 
1 can easily find him. 

@. How many men did you have under your command at Laurens on 
last election-day ?—A. I think there were about thirty at Laurens, not 
more than that, as we had sent about fifteen men to Clinton. 

(. How far were your men stationed from the polls on election-day ? 
—A. They were stationed about a hundred and _ fifty or two hun- 
dred yards from the polls, There was a great deal of cheering and a 
great deal of hurrahing about there—a great deal of noise both during 
the day and night, but nothing that bordered on violence during the 
election. 

Q. Did you see armed white men at the election ?—A. I did not, from 
the fact that I was not in the town during the election. I went to camp 
with my commanding officer, Major Stewart, and we remained there 
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together all day. We never went into the public square during that 
time. We remained there subject to the call of the civil authorities, i if 
we were required; but they said there was no occasion for the presence 
of troops. 

Q. Did your command interfere in any way with the election ?— 
A. In no way whatever. We remained in the garrison all day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. At this riot in 1874, that you have spoken of, did you understand 
that there was a feud between Jo. Crews and another man ?A. Yes, 
sir; and always has been. 

Q. A long feud ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Of a bitter character ?—A. I don’t know about the bitter character. 
There was one thing that I could never understand about the feud. ‘The 
man who talked the bitterest against the other man, and who would 
make all sorts of threats, yet, if they happened to meet in town, would 
walk across the square, arm in arm with him; and I could never under- 

- stand it rightly. 

Q. Were the men who were engaged in it on either side desperadoes 
or bullies?—A. Yes, sir; I think they were. I think I could, without 
doubt, say that these Kilgores were bullies. They came in there boast- 
ing what they were going to do; that they had broken up’ one’ precinct 
before that. I don’t know this. It is not of my personal knowledge, 
because I was not present at that precinct. If I had been, probably it 
would not have been broken up. 

Q. They alleged, on their side, that the republicans had perpetrated 
frauds at the election ?-~A. They did. 

Q. And after you interposed and gave them a fair showing at the 
count quiet prevailed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The next day after the election a quarrel came on—exactly how 
you don’t know, but between these two parties?—A. I don’t know of 
my own knowledge. The first thing I remember was hearing the firing. 

@. How it originated you don’t know ?—A;: I don’t know the exact 
origin except by the testimony I took there.. There was ‘a great 
deal said about the testimony I took at that time. There was a great 
deal said about itin the newspapers. As an officer of the Army I de- 
manded a court of inquiry from the general commanding the department 
in order to know whetber I was right or wrong. The general com- 
manding the department convened a court of inquiry, of which Colonel 
Black was the president and Major Bomford was recorder. Before that’ 
court met the order was revoked or the court was dissolved; I don’t 
know how it was, but the court never met. They didn’t think it was nee" 
essary to meet, and the commanding general of the department published 
an order in relation to my conduct there, in which he said that I did’ 
right in suppressing this riot. 

Q. When the negro was killed —— A. No negro was killed? y 

Mr. MERRIMoN. [ am not speaking of that occasion. i 

The Wirness. I beg pardon. | J 

Mr. MERRIMON. I am passing from that. When the negro was shot 
on the road ten miles from Laurens, what was alleged to be the cause of 
the killing ?—A. These Grays said there had been no trouble between 
the two men atall. They said that the only cause that they could con- 
ceive was that this man was known to be a republican. The men who” 
related this to me were white men and democrats. 

Q. It was alleged that he was killed just because he was a repub- 
lican ?—A. Just because he was an active republican. 
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Q. Were there other republican negroes around there in the neighbor- 
hood ?—A. I am unable to say, except that I presume there must have 
been... They raided on them and compelled most of them to sleep out at 
night. 

Q. They didn’t kill the others, though ?—A. No, sir; they whipped a 
‘good many of them, and a number of them came to our camp before 
we left Greenville. We took care of them and protected them there at 
our own expense, and gave them rations, because they had been whipped 
and driven off from that section by this very man and his gang. 

«. Were the authorities in that county republican or democratic 7?—A. 
They were republican. 

@. Were they generally republican before you went over the State ? 

The Witness. The authorities ? 

* Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Some were and some were not. In Greenville County the author- 
ities, were, mostly democratic. 

«). How;did) you fiud the laws administered 7—A. I must say that 
where I went in the democratic counties I found the laws more respected 
and, I, think ‘they were better administered than in republican counties. 

QQ. There was ithe most peace, quiet, and order there ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I do.think so; I think thatisthe case. But in those republican counties 
where there were republican officers, they were perfectly powerless to 
execute the laws. 

Q. I don’t suppose that you know every man, but from your observa- 
tion were not the men who held offices generally incompetent to exe- 
cute the laws ? 

The WITNESS. What do you mean? 

Mr. MERRim0Nn. Did they have a sufficient degree of intelligence ? 

The W1TNEss. Do you mean the democrats or republicans ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I am speaking of republicans. 

' A. Many of them were not competent. 

@. In the county of Laurens how was it ?—A. In the county of Lau- 
rens, 1 am compelled to say that, in my opinion, many were not. I 
give it aS my opinion only, and my opinion is based upon the general 
appearance of things. 

q. Your observation in passing through the country as a military 
officer ?—A.. Yes, sir; 1am compelled to say it. 1 don’t mean to say 
all.of them were, but many of them were. 

Q. Lisuppose that yon are an Army officer, and you are educated to 
the profession of arms ?—A. Yes, sir. 

»Q. And that while you have your political views, yet you do not take 
any part in politics?—A. I do not. 

«): You simply do your duty ?—A. I simply do what I am ordered to 
do. 

(). What are your politics, if you have any at all?—A. It would be 
difficult to define my politics. In the first place I must say this: I am 
from Massachusetts. If I was in Massachusetts I would be a republican 
there. If Il wasin South Carolina, in some counties I could not vote the 
Straight republican ticket; my self-respect would not permit me to do 
it. In regard to the principal officers of the State and nation I think 
I could do it conscientiously. 

(. From your observation of politics and political movements here, 
and of political men, you would say that republicanism is a very differ- 
ent thing in Massachusetts to what it is in South Carolina?—A. Well, 
sir, | think the principle is the same thing, but the execution of it is 
different. 
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Q. Differently represented ?—A. Differently represented. I must say 
this in regard to that: that there has been a certain amount of proscrip- 
tion going on here whereby a man who is inclined to be honest, if he is 
aman of intelligence and education, cannot hold any position under the 
republican administration in South Carolina without being proscribed. 
I have been in the upper country, where men would come and demand 
to know my politics. If they demand your politics, you cannot get out 
of it by saying that you have none; but you are compelled to tell what 
your politics are—whether for Hampton or Chamberlain. They don’t 
seem to care a cent for the national ticket. If you say that you are for 
Chamberlain, I think your life would not be very valuable. 

Ican tell you that from my own experience. I came down fron 
Laurens, 8S. C., on my way to Charleston to meet my wife, who was to 
arrive by steamer from New York. I had about an hour and a half * 
or two hours to spare in Newberry, at the junction of the two rail- 
roads. They were having at that place a political meeting—the re- 
publicans were trying to have; oe they hadn’t succeeded very well, 
because there were about 1,500 or 2,000 Hampton cavalry there, and 
every time the republicans comunenbed to speak they would commence 
to yell, and would drown the voice of the speaker. I saw no violence 
at all there. I was dressed in my citizen’s clothes at the time, and 
paid no attention to them. I went and got my dinner with a friend 
who had asked me to dine with him, and after dinner I started to the 
depot to take the train for Columbia and thence to Charleston. At the 
depot there was quite a crowd of mounted Hampton cavalry with red 
shirts, who rode up around me and commenced to give me very 
abusive language. I didn’t pay any attention to it because I didn’t 
think at first that it was intended forme. I had been stationed in 
Newberry previous to that, and I supposed nearly everybody knew me; 
but it appeared that a number of these men were from Edgefield and 
belonged to the Sioux” company of men in Edgefield. I walked along 
up to the depot, and just before I got there quite a crowd came up and 
surrounded me and demanded to know my polities. I hadn’t thought 
of politics that day ; hadn’t said a word about it. I was simply passing 
along as a private citizen, and such a question as that was so imperti- 
nent that I told the man it was none of his business. Then they rode 
up and surrounded meand tried to ride their horses over me, and en- 
deavored to make them kick, but I got through the crowd and got up 
on the platform and then turned round to see what was wanted. They 
then rode up there and used such language as I never heard in any 
civilized community, and some called “Shoot him! shoot him! the 
radical son of a bitch,” and all that sort of thing, and I just told them to 

sailin. Finally there was a man there who knew me and he rode up 
and told them to let me alone. He told them that he knew me as 
Lieutenant Anderson of the Army. As soon as they found I belonged 
to the Army they apologized for their conduet and wanted to shake 
hands with me, and called out “ Hurrah! three cheers tor Lieutenant 
Anderson ; he is a straight-out democrat.” So they cheered me pretty 
lustily, and pretty soon the train started. I simply relate that to show 
the general feeling that exists in that up-country against any man who” 
had the courage to stand up and say that he was a republican. It was” 
such a proscription as I don’t believe ever existed since the days of the 
martyrs. ‘ 

Q. The white men here, for the most part, are democrats—nine-tent 
of them, I suppose ?7—A. ’Nine- tenths of them. : 
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» Q: The republicans are colored men ?—A. Yes, sir; most of the col- 
ored people are republicans. 

@. What do these white people where you have been complain of— 
misrule ?—A. Yes, sir; they generally complain of misrule, dishonesty, 
&c.; but I don’t know that they have a great deal to boast of in that 
respect, for in Newberry County, where I was staying, they had a sheriff 
there who went off after having stolen $40,000, which I believe he lost 
in chicken-fights; but they never complained of any misrule there, or 
said much about it. 

q. Did he have a good bond ?—A. I don’t know what kind of a bond 
he had. They arrested him and tried him, and put him thirty days in 
jail, I believe. 

@. Was his bond good ?—A. I don’t know much about his bond; I 
know the man now, and [ knew him personally at that time. 


? By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. They are not saints on either side?—A. Well, sir, I don’t think 
they are. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You have traveled a good deal over the State, you have said.—A. 
Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. And the democrats, you say, are exceedingly proscriptive toward 
republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). And the ground of their complaints—loud and boisterous as they 
may be—is misrule?—A. Misrule. In times prior to Governor Cham- 
_ berlain’s election as governor, I think that the dishonesty and misrule 
' were very apparent. I cannot cite any instances, but I can simply say 
this, that when a member of the legislature, who receives a salary of only 
about five or six hundred dollars, can sport a two-bhorse turn-out and live 
im elegance, the general opinion is that there is something back of it. 
But since Chamberlain has been governor I have seen nothing of that, 
aud I hear nothing definite. I have heard the general charges of dis- 
honesty, corruption, aud misrule; but there is no single case since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s administration commenced where they have cited any 
one particular thing. 

Q. As against him?—A. As against Chamberlain, or as against the 

State government. 
_Q. 1 will ask you whether, after Mr. Chamberlain was elected gov- 
ernor and manifested a purpose to administer the government honestly, 
and to reform it, the white people gave him their confidence and sup- 
port ?—A. Yes, sir; indeed they did. There was no man in the State of 
South Carolina who was more popular than he. All the democratic 
papers supported him up to the time that he reported that Hamburgh 
afiair. 1, would say by way of diversion here that before Governor 
Chamberlain made any report of that affair, the Charleston News and 
Courier, the leading democratic paper in this State, denounced it stronger 
than Mr. Chamberlain did himself; and at that time Governor Chamber- 
lain was the most popular man in the State. Even the democrats talked 
of taking him and running him for governor. But after that report, 
none denounced him so strongly as did the News and Courier; they de: 
nounced him in language that would shame almost any one. 

'Q. Was it alleged about that time that he had stultified himself by 
accepting the nomination for governor at the hands of the convention 
which had been abusing him ?—A. No, sir; because he hadn’t received 
his nomination at that time. 

Q. It was talked about ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t think his nomination 
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was talked about. The republican convention didn’t meet until long 
after the democratic convention had met and put their officers in nom- 
ination. 

(. Was it alleged after that transaction that he had made a false rep- 
resentation to the President in order to have troops brought into the 
State?—A. Yes, sir; that was alleged. 

(. The republican judges certified that he had made a false proclama- 
tion as to their districts ?—A. { don’t know in regard to the judge in 
that district; [ forget his name. 

Q. Was it Judge Mackey ?—A. it was not Judge Mackey’s district. 

. But didn’t Judge Mackey say that the proclamation was false so 
far as his district was concerned ?—A. Yes, sir; and Judge Mackey said 
many things that L can swear are not true. 

Q. Do you know Judge Cooke ?—A. Yes, sir; and Judge Cooke has 
made a great many statements that I can also swear are not true. 

. I am only speaking of what they did. Was it alleged generally 
that Mr. Chamberlain had made a false representation to the President 
with a view to bringing the Army into the State, and thereby terroriz- 
ing white people and electing the republican ticket ?—A. They did al- 
lege it, but they had no ground for the allegation. The Army officers 
who were stationed there all made reports in relation to affairs there 
that have been much worse—have gone away beyond anything that Mr. 
Chamberlain has said. I was trying to think of the name of the judge 
of that district; I know the man personally. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. These are matters that are not pertinent to our 
resolution. 

Mr. MeRRIm™oON. I think that they are right in the line of the exami- 
nation ordered by the resolution. 

The W1TNEss. I have no objection to answering the questions. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(Q. You have stated that in counties where they have democratic of- 
ficers the laws are better administered than where republicans hold the 
offices ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wish to know whether the reason for that is or is not the fact 
that the white people respect men of their own party and hate the 
others?—A. That is it exactly, sir. 

(. From what you have seen of these acts of violence and threats 
around the State, would it be possible, in some of these counties, for re- 
publican officers to enforce the laws, in your opinion ?—A. I do not 
think they could where I have been stationed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I will ask you whether or not, in your observation, any respectable 
and competent republican officer was not recognized in his office and 
sustained ?—A. No, sir; I think not. I can cite one instance that is in 
my mind at present. F 

By Mr. CAMERON : } 

Q. You may do so.—A. I know of one trial-justice who was appointed 
in Laurens County ; a man who, before his appointment, was respected 
all over the community by the white men. He was appointed as trial- 
justice and was respected at first. There was no act of his that they 
could condemn. If anything, his prejudice was against the negroes, but 
he tried to do justice to both sides. When these political questions — 
came up, they sent to him and told him that he must decide one way or 
_ the other, and he was finally compelled to go on the side of Hampton, 
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and he told me why he did it. He was a man who was colonel in our 
Army during the war, and is a man that [ think now means to do right, 
but he is perfectly hampered so that he can’t. They rode past his office 
on election-day and told him to go to hell; that they didn’t want any- 
thing to do with him any more; but I presume that was some mob and 
not the leaders of the party. 

@. You will find blackguards in all parties.—A. Yes, sir; everywhere. 
J certainly know that this man was compelled by public opinion to be- 
come a democrat, when all his sympathies were otherwise, because I 
have talked with him many a time and he has expressed his opinions to 
me in regard to it. 

Q. You say he had been a volunteer officer ?—A. Yes, sir; a colonel 
of some Pennsylvania cavalry regiment or West Virginia regiment 
during the war. I think it was raised as a Pennsylvania regiment of 
infantry, and afterwards became a West Virginia cavalry regiment. 

Q. What is his name ?—A. H. Anisansel. 

q. What. county is he in?—A. In Laurens. He told me, time and 
again, prior to the election, and other officers in my presence, that he 
was a Straight-out republican, and that he proposed to vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler. 

1 will add this much in relation to that very time when he told me in 
regard to his voting the republican ticket, national and State, he said that 
there had been such nominations in that county on the republican side 
as he could not support, and he simply proposed to oppose the republi- 
can county nominations. I have been told, and have every reason to 
believe since, that he voted the straight democratic ticket throughout. 
I can’t swear to it, because I saw no man deposit his ballot ; but I have 
every reason to believe he did. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Can a republican, however honest and intelligent, live in this com- 
munity up there and carry on business successfully ?—A. I think he 
could not, from the fact that in all these upper counties since the election 
they have seemed determined in all their business transactions not to 
patronize republicans, and to patronize only democrats. We have a 
sample of it, however, here in this town. 

(. How is it as to society? State whether he is proscribed.—A. So- 
ciety is the same; and the man who is a republican, whether honestly 
or dishonestly, can go into no society in these upper counties, unless it 
is the society of colored people. He is ruled out of all society. I don’t 
know of a single case, and I don’t think there is one. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You say, lieutenant, that prior to the Hamburgh massacre, or prior 
to the report Governor Chamberlain made to the President of that mas- 
Sacre, he was very favorably spoken of by democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; 
extremely so. The Charleston News and Courier, and Phoenix, and the 
Journal of Commerce—I am not so sure of that—but, anyhow, the 
Charleston News and Courier was one of the leading papers in support 
of Chamberlain, and there was hardly an exception among the demo- 
cratic papers in the State. 

Q. They spoke of him as an able and honest man and executive ?— 
A. Yes, sir. They went on to say that his administration had been per- 
fectly fair and honest; that he had met corruption and defeated it; 
and they said the only hope of the State in the future was through 
Governor Chamberlain. 

Q. Do you know any dishonest acts, either public or private, that he’ 
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has done since that time?—A. No, sir; and I have never heard of one 
single dishonest act alleged by his enemies. 

( As you have been giving opinions about matters and things, I will 
ask you why, i in your opinion, the democrats have changed their opinion 
of Chamberlain ?—A. I hardly know what their sentiments are in rela- 
tion to that. But the only thing that I could imagine is, first, they de- 
termined upon making a straight: out contest in this political campaign ; ; 
and second, that they were determined to find something against him, 
and the Hi ambur ch affair came up as the most convenient affair. 

@. Have you seen many of these red-shirted gentry during the recent 
political campaign in this city ?—A. QO, yes, sir; I saw them until the 
day before the House committee arrived here. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You saw them here in town, did you?—A. O, yes sir. I can’t 
say how many men. According to their own accounts there were three 
or four thousand of them. 

(). Armed?—A. Yes, sir; and they marched here with their arms at 
the right shoulder shift; and they came to the hotel and stacked arms, 
and some marched throngh the streets as they came up from the depot 
and turned the corner and marched down through Main street with 
their arms at the right shoulder shift, and went over somewhere in the 
fair-ground. Furthermore, I saw some of these men that came in—one 
of them was a leader from York. He came up to me at the front door 
of the state-house and wanted to go in. He had a very gentlemanly 
appearance, and I didn’t like to turn him away. I asked him inside, in 
the corridor, and found out what he wanted. I asked him in by a fire. 
He wanted to see Speaker Mackey ; upon which I sent for him, and he 
came down. He told Mackey there in my presence that he had come 
down with forty good fighting men to see that Hampton had fair play. 
I saw also quite a number of them from Greenville. I can get this 
man’s name if you require it—that is, his Christian name; I don’t know 
his surname and place of residence. 

Q. About what time did thev come into Columbia on that occasion 7— 
A. This first affair took place Sunday night. I think I know the whole 
origin of it, and know why and how it was done. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What affair are you speaking of ?—A. Bringing the Hampton 
cavalry into this place since the meeting of the legislature. — 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). You may state it.—A. In the first place, I was at the state-house. 
We had orders to admit nothing but members of the legislature or cer- 
tain men that were to be there. A great many had been in there, and 
one or two had been drunk and created a disturbance. Our orders 
were very strict to admit nothing but members or those who belonged 
there. ‘Theretore we necessarily excluded all others. By Sunday night 
we had nearly everybody out except the legislature, both the republican 
and democratic... Then it was reported—whether true or not 1 am not 
able to say—that Governor Chamberlain had a posse of something like 
a hundred men, who proposed to come in there and eject certain mem- 
bers who hadn’t certificates from the secretary of state—the members 
from Laurens and Edgefield. That created quite a commotion. Colonel 
Haskell, chairman of the democratic committee, came up where I was; 
I was on post at the time, and I heard him speaking to General Ruger 
in relation to this thing. I didn’t understand what General Ruger said, 
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but I don’t think Colonel Haskell felt satisfied from General Ruger’s 
answer, and he turned round. (Colonel Haskell isa man that [ had 
great respect for.) He turned round and spoke to me about this affair. 
T told him I could not say anything about it; that I didn’t believe the 
Chamberlain posse was there, but still I had no information, and was 
unable to give him any definite information on the subject. He says, 
“ We were prepared once before, and I propose to see that we are pre- 
pared now. I don’t propose that our democrats up here in the house 
shall be slaughtered off by Chamberlain’s posse in that way.” 

@. What official relation does Colonel Haskell hold to the democratic 
party ?—A. Simply chairman ofthe State executive committee. 

Q. Go on.—A. He left at that time. I think he was very much dissat- 
isfied ; at the same time it was notin my province to give him or any 
one else information. I told him that in my opinion I didn’t think there 


_ was anything of the kind going on. I[ had no information of that kind. 


Colonel Haskell, it appears, sent a telegram all over the State to the va- 
rious Hampton clubs to come in. They commenced to come in next 
day. Some of them had some distance to ride on the railroad, and it 
took them until next day before they got in, and they came pouring in 
very thick and fast—a very large number of them; L am unable to esti- 
mate their numbers, but they estimated themselves at some three or 
four thousand. It was a very rough-looking crowd. 

QQ.. They appeared to come in military order?—A. Pretty nearly in 
military order. Some came stragglingin. <A great many of them came 
to the state-house. I was on duty at the time and they demanded ad- 
mission. I went out and explained to them as kindly as 1 could that my 
orders were such that { could not admit them, and in the majority of 
cases they turned away without saying anything. Inone or two slight 
cases, hardly worth mentioning, they did insult mea little, but it was 
very slight. 

Q. How long did these Hampton clubs remain in Columbia ?—A. 
Well, sir, they were here ail that day. I think they were here most of the 
next day, and I believe the next day General Hampton made a speech to 
them and advised them to go home, and they started to go home. The 
House committee arrived that night or the next morning, I think. Lam 
sure it was pretty near the same time. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
® It was known here that the House committee were on their way ?— 
A. Yes, sir; it was known here two days before that that they were 
coming, and at that time it was known that they were on their way. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. What day did the legislature of this State meet ?—A. Iam unable 
to state the exact date it met. It seems to me Tuesday, the 28th of No- 
vember. 

(). Do you know how many Federal troops were here at that time ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many ? 

The WitnEss. Do you mean at the State-house or in town? 

Mr. MERRIMON. [ mean in the city. 

A. There were, I think, thirteen companies. It does not vary very 
much from that. 

@. They would number about what ?—A. They would average about 
forty or forty-five men to the company, exclusive of officers. 
‘ ®. What day of the week did the legislature meet?—A. On Tues- 
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_Q. Were you put in charge of the capitol, or State-house?—A. No, 
oa Were you stationed there for any purpose ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@ When ?—A. I believe the very same day that the legislature 
mig What time in the day did you get there 7?—A. I went there about 


ten o’clock, and my post was at the door of the house of representa- 
tives. 

(). Were there any officers there with a like command to yours ?—A, 
Yes, sir; my captain, Major Stewart. 

(). He was in command ?—A. He was in command of that company 
on the upper floor, and Major Kellogg was in command on the lower 
floor. 

®. This was about ten o’clock on that day ?—A. No, sir. Major Kel- 
loge’s company was sent there about eleven or twelve the night betore, 
and my company about ten or eleven that day. 

(). His company was sent there in the night-time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the object of putting his company there at that time 7— 
A. [am unable to say from my own knowledge, because General Ruger 
is in command of the department, and I didn’t know what his orders 
were, or what his opinions were. 

«. Did he give you a written order ?—A. No, sir; he didn’t give me 
a written order. I don’t know that he did to anybody. I don’t think 
he did. 

(). What was your verbal order ?—A. I received no verbal order. 

@. You were in Columbia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You received an order from your superior officer to proceed to the 
capitol ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And do what?—A. We didn’t receive an order to do anything ex- 
cept to go there and report to Major Kellogg. 

(). What did Major Kellogg ask you to do?—A. He directed the 
company to go up on the upper corridor. We went up there, and sub- 
sequently Major Stewart came up and took all but about fifteen or 
twenty men away and took them down below. He said to me, ‘* Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, vou will remain here in charge of this detachment.” 
I said. “ All right, sir.” I then got the men in one corner and com- 
manded them to stack arms and rest. Pretty soon a large crowd gath- 
ered around the door of the house of representatives. They were very 
noisy, indeed and clamorous. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were they white or colored?—A. White. I had no orders to in- 
terfere with them, and didn’t do so. My captain soon came, and about 
that time the sergeant-at-arms reported to me, “I am unable to execute 
the duties of my office. These men are crowding around in such a way 
that i cannot execute the duties of my office, and I ask that a detach- 
ment of troops be placed there to keep the crowd back who are not enti- 
tled to enter.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was that the outside or the inside door?—A. It was the outside 
hall of the house of representatives; I do not mean the outside door of 
the State-house. I simply turned around and reported the fact to Major 
Stewart, and he reported it to Major Kellogg. Major Kellogg imme- 
diately ordered a detachment to be put in there to keep that crowd 
back. I was ordered to place a detachment there. I took a detach- 
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ment and divided them, putting a part upon one side and part upon the 
other. I used nov iolence. 

(. They had their arms ?—A. They did have their arms. 

Q. What character of arms ?7—A. They had Springfield rifle-muskets, 
with bayonets fixed. 

@. How did the soldiers stand with their arms ?—A. They stood at a 
carry ; they didn’t charge bayonets at all. As these men came up, I 
thought, as I generally do at such times, ‘If I can do anything to mod- 
erate affairs without using violence, it is better to do it,” and I told 
these nen what my orders were, and begged them to keep back. They 
eame up there in solid phalanx, with Laurens and Edgefield in front. 
They exhibited their certificates and passed them over to me. 

(). That is the Laurens and Edgefield members ?—A. Yes, sir; they 
passed them over to me to read, and Major Stewart declined to look at 
them. He simply said that he had nothing to do with them, and passed 
them in to the sergeant-at-arms. He refused to admit them on these 
certificates. Those who held certificates from the secretary of state 
didn’t present certificates, to my knowledge. They all remained there 
for some time. I tried to get some of them in, in order to get rid of 
them, but there seemed to be no end to them at all. I did get some of 
them in, but it appeared rather slow work. Finally, General Hampton 
came up to Major Stewart, and says, “I understand that the legislature 
is organized, and that they are now proceeding to elect a speaker and do. 
business, and I would like to know if such is the case.” Major Stewart 
turned to me and directed me to go into the room of the clerk of. the house 
and inquire if the legislature had organized, and if they were doing busi- 
ness, and further, by General Hampton’s request, inquire as to who could 
enter that hall. Iwentin there and executed that message, word for word. 
The reply of the clerk was: ‘‘The house is not organized for business, 
but will be organized in a very few minutes. Any man who holds a 
certificate signed by the secretary of state can enter, and no one else.” 
I went out and gave that message to ee Hampton, and he said, 
“Well, all right, we had better go,” or something to that effect. At 
that time, when I came out, I knew the legislature had not organized. 

Q. Were democrats in there then 7?—A. One or two were in there who 
appeared to be more anxious to get out than to stay in. Mr. Wallace 
was going to prosecute somebody for false imprisonment. It appeared 
that their anxiety was greater to get out than to get in. 

@. What I want to get at, if you have any intormation about it, is 
whether the members-elect holding certificates were all in?—A. No, 
sir; they were not. 

@. How much did they lack ?—A. I don’t know how much they 
lacked, but I know they were not all in. 

@. But still they were proceeding to organize ?—A. They organized 
after that, but these members who were properly elected and held 
proper certificates didn’t exhibit them. It was made a test-case. 
These Laurens and Edgefield men made it a test-case. If they were 
not admitted, then others were not to goin. That appeared to be the 
understanding, because I heard one of them remark, *‘ You propose to 
stand by us.” The otber one said, ‘ Yes.” And so off they went. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. The other democrats who held certificates from the secretary of 
state would not come in unless the Edgefield and Laurens members 
went in ?—A. That is it. 

Q@. And they hadun’t certificates ?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. How long did your command stay there ? 

The WirneEss. Do you mean at tie door ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I don’t know. We must have remained there Perliaps two hours, 
as nearly as I can come to it. 

Q. Under whose direction did you act?—A. Under the direction of 
Major Stewart. 

(. I mean under whose direction did the Federal officers act ?—A, 
Under the direction of General Ruger. 

Q. Under whose direction did he act?—A. That goes beyond my 
provinee, and [ cannot answer. 

@. Did you go there under the direction of the sergeant: -at-arms of the 
house ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you obey his suggestion 7?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When he came to you and said, “I can’t keep these peopie out; 
many persons are getting in, or want ‘to get in, who have no right here,” 
under whose authority did you take your squad to the door?—A. Under 
that of my next superior. I referred it to my next superior. 

@. Did he go at the suggestion of the sergeant-at-arms or of his 
superior officers ?—A. No, sir; he reported to his next superior, and his 
next superior was Major Kellogg, and I am unable to say what orders 
Major Kellogg had, or by what direction he went in there. 

(. How long were the troops kept in the State-house?—A. They are 
there now. 

(. They have been there ever since?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Everybody goes in with a pass?—A. No, sir; I don’t think they 
do. The troops have nothing to do with anybody going in or coming 
out. The troops did for a while stand at the door, but General Ruger 
ordered that they be replaced or taken away. The State has its officers 
there now. 

Q. They are supported,by troops?—A. No, sir; I can’t say that they 
are supported. They are there, though. 

(. How many troops are kept there 7—A, There is one company there. 

Q. How many men does that company muster ?—A. It is Lieutenant 
Hayne’s company, Second Infantry. I don’t think they have over forty 
men. 

Q. You have no knowledge about how the movement was made to place’ 
troops there; you had nothing to do with it?—A. I have no definite 
knowledge. I have simply the knowledge that it was reported that the 
democrats had taken possession of the house of representatives the 
night before, and that is about all I know. I don’t know anything 
about the instructions of General Ruger. He is a very reticent man, 
and it is not my business to question his orders. It is only my duty to 
obey them, and I endeavor to do that according to their spirit and letter 
as an Officer of the Army, and not as a politician. 


R. A. DUNLAP—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, S. C., December 22, 1876. 
R. A. DUNLAP (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 
Question. Where do you live?—Answer. I live at Mount Carmel, Abbe- 
ville County. 
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@. How long have you resided there ?—A. I have been living there 


- eleven years. 


(. In what precinct is that ?—A. Calhoun’s. 

(. Did you go to the polling place in your precinct on the day of 
your election or the night before?—A. Well, I went to the ballot-box 
about two hours before day. 

Q. On the morning of the election?—A. Yes, sir, on the morning of 
the election. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What polling-place was that?—A. That was at Calhoun’s, 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Is it called Calhoun’s Mills?—A. Yes, sir; Calhoun’s Mills. 

@. Why did you go so early ?—A. Well, the reason we went so early 
was because we were all together that was going down there from Mount 
Carmel. There was about two hundred and fifty of us, I reckon, and 
the democrats kept riding all night, and they said we wouldn’t get a 
chance to get to that ballot-box all day. Whether they meant it or not 
I didn’t know. Then we burried up to get there. We didn’t aim to 
start so soon. We aimed to get there just at daylight, but we got there 
before day. It was raining’when we got there, and the roads got very 
sloppy. 

@. How far is Mount Carmel from Calhoun’s Mills?—A. It is called 
three miles, but it isn’t exactly that far. It’s about three miles from 
where we voted to Mount Carmel. 

(. Were there any white men at the polling-place when you got there? 
—A. O yes, sir; there was a large crowd of them went there. 

@. About how many, in your opinion?—A. Well, sir, I don’t think 
there was over one hundred. 4 

@. Do you know who they were or where they were from?—A. Yes, 
sir; I knew a great many of them. They was our own citizens right 
around there, the most of them, and they had, [ reckon, about twenty- 
five or thirty Georgians with them. 

Q. How do you know that they were Georgians ?—A. O, I seen them 
next morning. I knew some of them. I had been living in Georgia 
a while, and passing backward and forward, and I knew a great many 
of them. 

Q. How far is Calhoun’s Mills from Georgia ?—A. It’s seven miles 
from the Savannah River—between seven and eight miles. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The Savannah River is the line between the two States?—A. Yes, 
sir; at that place. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were the white men at the polls when you got there that morning 
armed or not?—A. Well, when we got there there was not any of them 
armed, as I seen, but just at daybreak there was a crowd froia Bordeaux 
that had some five or six guns. They went all around and held them 
up. They went all around the republicans. 

Q. How many were there in the Bordeaux crowd ?—A. Well, I really 
don’t know, sir; twenty-five or thirty, I reckon. 

@. What did they do when they got to your polling-place ?—A. Well, 
they rode around there among the colored people and hollered, and 
showed their guns, and told them that they would have this election, 
and the colored people didn’t do anything at all. Some of tiem hollered 
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for Chamberlain a little there among them, but most of them was scared 
to holler; but some were hollering a little. They kept up their hollering | 
for Hampton. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did any of the colored people halloo for Hampton ?—A. No, sir; 
there was none that hollered for Hampton at all. There didn’t any of 
the colored people there do that for Hampton until late in the evening. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Who came there about two o’clock in the afternoon ?—A. There 
was a company come there from Magnolia Township, and there was 
Georgians in that crowd; I suppose about fifteen or sixteen. I knowed 
about four or fiveof them. They come right on there and just got right 
down off their horses, and went on and inquired for W. H. Heard, the 
marshal. There was a gentleman there from Georgia, and he went right 
on up to him and commenced pulling off his coat. 

Q. The Georgian did?—A. Yes, sir; his own coat, and he says, 
“ Heard, God damn you, I am ready for you. God damn you, walk into 
me,” and he was palling off his coat that way, and the democrats was all 
around there, and they said, “Shoot him, shoot W. H. Heard; shoot 
him, God damn him. Kill him.” By that time four or five pistols were 
brought out; I saw them. There was another white fellow right there 
struck W. H. Heard right on the arm with a rock, and just as he strack 
him again here in the side, then he got up and made a run again, 
and the man threw another at him, and he dodged, and his hat fell off, 
and he went back to get his hat Heard went next to the lieutenant, 
and the democrats was after him so hot that he had to run down on the 
other side of the street, and he tried to grab hold of the lieutenant to 
tell him something—I don’t know what he wanted—and about that time 
the Georgian knocked him down again—nearly down; he didn’t exactly 
hit the ground, because some of the republicans got him, and about that 
time they all got around him, and a white man, a democrat, threatened 
to draw his pistol]. Heard had a hole shot through his coat, and it was 
burned. By that time the colored people got around Heard and took 
him off aside. Well, then the democrats just all went up to the polls 
and said, ‘‘ By God, we will have no more republican tickets cast here 
to-day.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who said that? —A. That was this company. 

(. Name some of them.—A. Well, the democrats there. I didn’t 
know in particular who was saying it, but I know it was said among 
them; they was all saying it. Several came up and asked if I had 
voted. 1 told them, ‘“ Yes; I voted wherever I got a chance.” They 
asked what ticket I voted, the democrats did. I said, “I don’t propose 
to tell what ticket.” I said, ‘‘That is best known to myself.” They 
said, ‘Get out of here, God damn you; we know what ticket you 
voted.” I told them, ‘All right, I would get out of here,” and sol 

walked off then and laid down, and they still just crowded around the 
polls there. Then they run to Pembroke Guffin and got him and soe 
him, and several democrats told them not to hurt him. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


. Guffin is a republican 2?~—A. Yes, sir. 
(J. He is a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. Several said, ‘God damn him, | 
just kill him ; let’s kill him,” and they kept on crowding up on the col 


q 
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ored people, backing them back, and the colored people kept back, and 
a great many of them commenced picking up rocks and sticks. 

Q. A great many of whom ?—A. The colored people. The democrats 
kept advancing and they kept running, and then commenced picking up 
sticks. Several of them run up to them and said, *“*God damn you, 
drop that stick, and get away from here, the last God damned one of 
you.” Then this lieutenant said to the colored people that he advised 
them to get off the ground; if they didn’t they would be hurt. 

(). The lieutenant was in command of the Federal troops there.—A. 
Yes, sir. At that time they had Mr. Heard down in theroad, where the 
republicans was, and he seemed to be scared, and he said be wanted to 
have help, so he could go and vote, and we started up with him to go and 
vote, and there was a gentleman there named EK. A. Marrs; he locked 
arms with him and helped him to the polls, and he voted, and then they 
carried Heard over to the United States soldiers’ camp, and that was 
the last seen of Heard until after the election. 

(. Were any republicans prevented from voting at that precinet ?— 
A. Well, they was told, you know, by this whole crowd of men that 
came from Magnolia—that was the first company that came, and then 
-a company of Georgiaus came; and these Georgians, when they came, 
they said that was not half of them that was to be here yet, and in a 
few minutes there was a company from Bordeaux and a company from 
Cedar Springs, all democrats, and they came up, and then every nigger 
left; every colored man left; they just run off, but the two managers of 
the box; they are here now. They didn’t vote. I don’t know whe her 
they were allowed to vote or not. I reckon they took what was said to 
be true—that there was no more republican votes to be voted there that 
day. 

Q. How many republicans were prevented from voting at that box ?— 
A. Well, sir, to my judgment, there was abont one hundred and fifty, I 
think, that was prevented from voting, and more than that. There was 
several white men coming down, a democratic party. In the morning 
when they first went there to vote there was men there from Abbeville 
voted, a man from Bordeaux voted, a man from Magnolia voted—all 
democratic parties—and they kept on voting, and wouldn’t get out of 
the way so that the republican party could vote at all. About an bour 
after they commenced voting Pem. Guffin came up and went up to them 
and he says, ‘Is the old men voted?” He was told they had. Hesays, 
*“* Now move, and give the republicans a chance to vote.” Some of them 
didn’t want to move, and he shoved them out of the way and told them 
to Jet them up there, and from that time the colored people rallied them- 
selves everywhere, and they kept voting right straight on until they 
was prevented from voting. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. That was in the forenoon ?—A. Yes, sir; and there was democrats 
telling them to get out and let the white people vote, aud they would 
Say, id Don’t you all vote; let the white folks vote now ; there will be 
plenty of chances for you +0 vote this evening.” A oreat many of them 
got out of the way for them, and after all these disturbances came there 
they just quit; they vouldn’t do a thing; they were just surrounded ; 
but the white folks just rode their horses around the polls, and every 
colored man left but the two managers of the boxes. 

®. Were the companies who came from the oiher townships that you 
have named armed and mounted ?—A. No more than pistols that I saw 
then. You see, after this Bordeaux crowd came there first in the morn- 
ing, I didu’t see any gun on the place, but I saw pistols a plenty. 
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Q. Did most of them have pistols?—A. O yes, sir; they were well 
armed with pistols. 

(. Do you know whether or not any (coset voted there?—A, 
That I dou’t know. I didn’t see nary one vote; yousee, I didn’t mingle 
up in the ranks. I voted as soon as I could, and they asked me if [had 
voted, and I told them [ had, and then they told me to leave. They had 
been after me a long time to get me to join their club, but I told them I 
didn’t believe in joining clubs; that I didn’t belong to no party, because 
clubs meant to knock their brains out. I didn’t tell anybody what ticket 
I voted. I told them that was best known to myself. 

Q. What club were you urged to join ?—A. The democratic club; but 
they have got me subscribed | proscribed] now among the democrats, as 
they call it, not to give me any employment. There is seven or eight 
of us that they have got on a list, and they rode around since the elec- 
tion and told us to leave. 

@. On whose land did you live before the election 7—A. I lived ona 
colored man’s land. 

Q. You didn’t rent land from any white man ?—A. No, sir. 

(. What have they told you since the election about leaving there? 
Tell us about that.—A. They just told me they wanted me to leave. 

Q. Who did that ?—A. Several citizens right around there. One 
Sunday they just armed themselves, directly after the election, and 
just rode to our houses and told us to leave. There was about twenty- 
one of them in that crowd, I believe. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; some had guns and some had 
pistols. 

(). Did the republicans in your township hold meetings before the 
election 7—A. They did tell them not to ride so strong. 

(. They told the democrats not to ride so strong ?—A. Yes, sir. The 
colored people got really afeard totravel. There was no traveling done 
to go to no meeting at all unless it was at Abbeville, when they could 
all get together. 

Q. How strong did the democrats ride through the country ?7—A. 
Well, sir, every precinct had its company, and they had boys from six- 
teen; I believe it was sixteen; and they had about sixty to every com- 
pany. 

Q. Were they in the habit of riding around of nights?—A. O, yes, | 
sir. They never rode much in the day-time; only when they were go- 
ing to meeting. They rode one whole week in Mount Carmel every 
night. 

@. What did they do when they rode at night ?—A. They didn’t ride 
to but one man’s house, and he lived right on the road. They would 
ride around and call his name and tell him he had better get out from 
here, and call him and tell him why don’t he have meetings now; and 
tell him that they would give him such a length of time to leave. 

@. Was that a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; he is a republican, and he 
is here. That is William H. Heard. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You voted ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

(. From about seven o’clock in the morning until twelve, the colored 
people engrossed the box, did they not; that is, they took up the 
boxes ?—A. Yes, sir; they voted all the time. 

Q. The white folks didn’t vote at all during that time; they were ex- 
cluded from the box ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t exclude the white folks. 

@. Were you not in column at the box ?—A. Yes, sir. They all rode 
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themselves off; but all the democratic party what was there had then 
done voted, and it was only these that was coming from Magnolia and 
Bordeaux and Cedar Springs, who claimed that they hadn’t voted, and 
several old gentlemen from Mount Carmel. They just come up and said, 

“Joe and Jim, you let me come here and vote.” They said, “All right; 

you come here and vote; you are an old gentleman ;” and then the col- 
ored men, if there was ‘any old colored man who hadn't voted, they 
would come away and let him vote. 

@. Did the republicans who came there usually vote there? | Witness 
hesitates.] Did they get as big a vote as they did the year before ?—A. 
I don’t know whether they did or not. 

@. They carried the box, did they not?—A. Yes, sir; they carried 
the box by 236, if I am not mistaken ; it was 226 or 236. 

Q. What did the white people have against Mr. Heard ?—A. Well, 
sir, they didn’t have anything against him only his political opinions. 

Q. Nothing else?—A. That is all. 

(. Have they ever charged him with any crime?—A. No, sir. 

(. What bronght him from Georgia to South Carolina?—A. I lived 
in Georgia, and kept a barber’s shop in Elberton, Georgia; but I broke 
up from there, and when I left I got Heard to come over to South Caro- 
lina with me and take a school. He moved away from there. 

@. Did they have any charges against him in Georgia?—A. Not a 
one. He run there, like he did here, for an office once or twice. 

@. They didn’t charge him with any crime?—A. Not a thing, sir. 
He has been back there 

Q. Did he not have some difficulty with a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; 
but it was on the day of the election. 

@. No other day ?—A. No other day. | 

@. Did they have a fight?—A. Yes, sir; the white man struck him 
across the head with a pistol. 

Q. Did he strike back ?—A. No, sir. 

(). He did nothing ?—A. No, sir; nothing. 

@. You think one hundred and fifty colored men did not vote ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I do think that. 

Q. Did they go off and vote somewhere else 7?—A. No, sir, they didn’t; 
they didn’t have a chance to do it. 

q. Can you name some of them that did not vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Suppose you do.—A. Old man Billy Holloway didn’t vote, and 
old man Joe Jones didn’t vote, and Nathaniel Tatum didn’t vote, and 
Bannister Tatum, bis brother, didn’t vote, and old man Robert Dunlap 
(that’s my father) he didn’t vote, and Adolphus Cole, he didn’t vote. 

@. Did they have any troops there ?--A. Yes, sir; they had some 
soldiers there. . 

@. Why did you not appeal to the soldiers?-—-A. You see we had 
nothing to do with that; that was left with the marshal. 

q. Who was the marshal ?—A. W. H. Heard. 

Q. Why did he not do it ?—-A. Didn’t he get down off the stand to go 
to the lieutenant there, and they struck him ? 

(). According to your description a while ago, he got to the lieuten- 
ant at last.—A. If he got to him, I didn’t see him. After he run, they 
kept right on up to him, and he jerked at his pistol, and the colored 
people gathered him up and carried him off. 

@. He did not get to the lieutenant at all?—A. I said he went to the 
lientenant, but he couldn’t get a chance to speak to the lieutenant. 

@. What did he go to him for, then?—A. He run to him; you see 
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the democrats was after him like they was after a rabbit, with their pis- 
tols out—right after him; just right straight after him. 

@. He did not apply to the lieutenant at all?—A. He couldn’t do it; 
and after they done struck him right here on the side he fell, and then he 
got up and run off. The colored people gathered him up, and May Simp- 
son, a great big fellow, gathered him up, and by that time the colored peo- 
ple were all around him and carried him down in the road. He wanted to 
go to the lieutenant, but every time he would start the democrats would 
get between him and the lieutenant. 


AMOS LEONARD—ABBEVILLE CGUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 22, 1876. 
Amos LEONARD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Question. Where do you live, and where did you live at the time of 
the late election ?—Answer. At White Hall precinct, Abbeville County. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. About thirty-three. 

(@. Were you at the polls at the time of the election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were the polls held ?—A. At White Hall, 

Q. What time did you go there ?—A. Betwaan six and seven o’clock 
in the morning. 

(). Do you know of any democrats poe at that election there ?—A. 
Oh, yes; of course. 

Q. Do you know that any one or more of them voted more than 
once ?—A. Two of them. 

Q. Two of them voted more than once ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the same poll?—A. No, sir; they voted at White Hall, and 
then went to Childs’s Cross-Roads and voted. 

@. Another polling-place ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How do you know that they voted at Childs’s Cross-Roads?—A. 
The supervisor took their names. I saw them when they left White 
Hall. ‘The went in that direction, and I am certain they voted at White 
Hall. 

Q. Their names were down on the poll-list at White Hall?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Did any of the armed democrats visit your house before the elec- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How. many of them, and for what purpose did they come ?—A. I 
couldn’t tell you exactly the number; there was three of them rode right 
up to my door. 

(). Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they want there?—A. They hollered at my door, and 
made my people open the door. 

(. Were you in the house?—A. No, sir; I had gone to Georgia. 
They inquired for me, and my people said that I wasn’t there, but that 
didn’t stop them, and they come in and searched the house. It fright- 
ened my wife very much, and they left word with her that they expected 
to come back again, and if they had to come back again I would be cer- 
tain to be found a dead nigger. 

Q. This was before the election 7A. Yes, sir. 

(). How long before ?—A. That was on the 29th of June. 
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@. That is some months before the election ?—A. Yes, sir; it was. 
They visited my house more than once. 

(). Describe the other times that they visited you?—A. They visited 
my house the 10th of September, on Saturday night. 

@. The same parties?--A. Not altogether the same parties; you 
might say the same ones. I reported the first ones that come, the two 
that my people knew, and one of them left and run away; but on the 
10th of September I can call by name a good many that were there. 

(). Just give us the names of those who called on the 10th of Septem- 
ber.—A. Lewis Morrow, Butler Cobb, John McClinton, Dr. John Ligon, 
and one of Mr. Wilkinson’s sons; I cannot remember his name. They 
staid around the house pretty much all night along from the time they 
came. Lleft home about half an hour after dark, I reckon, and went to 
iny father-in-law’s. I was expecting them to come, and there was some 
around about all night. They got one of my chickens and made it hol- 
ler. I reckon that was done that I might come out to see, but they 
never approached the house to come in until Sunday morning just about 
day. My little girl got up about day and opened the door, and then 
they run in the house and inquired for me, and said that they was bunt- 
ing for a gentleman by the name of John McCord, and I couldn’t see 
what right they had to come in my house to hunt for him. I wouldn’t 
know him if I was to meet him in the road. They told my wife that 
they was not after me; that they was hunting for John McCord. 

On the 26th of August ten of them come up to the church on Satur- 
day. They rode right up to the church-yard and one of them looked 
into the window. I happened to be up in the gallery at the time, and 
they didn’t see me, and didn’t make any particular inquiry there in the 
church for me, but they looked into the church, and there was a good 
many in the church and a heap of them out in the yard. It frightened 
the people right smart. They had their pistols buckled on, and red 
shirts, and after they had rode up in the church-yard there was one 
that rode up to the window and looked in. ‘“O, boys,” he says, * he 
ain’t here,” and then they rode off from the church I reckon about one 
hundred and fifty yards, and shot, I reckon, some ten or twelve times, and 
hooted and hollered and frightened the people right smart. They in- 
quired for me after they got away from there, cf a young man they met 
in theroad. They asked him did he know where I was. He told them 
that he didn’t know me. On the 8th of November they come to my 
house again. 

@. That was the next day after the election ?—A. Yes, sir; the next 
day after the election, and they went in on my wife. 

. Some of the same parties ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What do you say they did to your wife ?—A. They went in on her, 
and asked her where I was, and she told them I wasn’t at home. They 
asked her didn’t I have some weapons in the house, and she told them no, 
I didn’t have anything at all there but an old shot-gun. She said, ‘ It’s 
right behind the door,” and he said, ‘‘I am going to come in here and 
search for them, and if I find any in here it won’t be very well for you;” 
and he hitched his horse right on the latch of ny door and came in and 
looked about, and finally looked behind the door, and saw my double- 
barreled shot-gun, and taken it off, and I never have saw it since. That 
Was the last time they was at my house, and they left word with my 
wife to tell me—the gentleman that done that he said he didn’t live in 
this country—says he, “I don’t live in this country ;” he says, “1 was 
sent here to wait upon Amos, to tell him if he be’s a good boy probably 
1 may not be back to see him any more;” and my wife got very much 
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frightened at it when he come in the house with his pistols in his hands, 
There was no one at the house but her and my little daughter, and I 
have moved my family from there now. 

Q. Where did you take them to?—A. To my father-in-law’s. 

Dest Have you heard them make any threats since that time ?—A. N 0, 

; I haven’t. 

ich You have never been there since?—A. Since then I have been 

dodging and keeping out of the way. I thought it was best. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(). Why were they angry at you?—A. J didn’t know anything, with- 
out it was my opinion of politics. 

Q. You were a quiet man, were you not ?—A. I certainly was. 

@. You didn’t talk much about politics ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t, more — 
than advise the republicans to vote the republican ticket. 

-Q. Are you a politician?—A. No, sir; Ll ain’t to say a politician. I 
was chairman of that township, and issued tickets. 

(. Did you make any speeches ?—A. No, sir; I didu’t get the privi- 
lege to make any speeches. 

(). Did they charge you with any crime ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Were you ever charged with any crime?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you ever indicted in the courts?—A. No, sir; not in my life. 

Q. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you vote ?—A. At White Hall. 

@. Did the colored people generally vote there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You say two white men voted twice?—A. Yes, sir; they left 
there and went to Childs’ Cross-Roads, and the supervisor told me that 
they voted when they got there, them two. 

@. Give us their names.—A. Mr. Wards. There was two Wards. 
I disremember distinctly their names. I couldn’t say positively and be 
certain of it. One of them was named Buck Ward, and there was a 
Jeems Ward. ‘There was some two or three of them. 

@. They voted twice 7—A. Yes, sir; if they voted at Childs’ Cross- 
Roads they voted twice, because they voted at our polling-place, because 
I saw them, and the supervisor said they voted at Childs’ Cross- -Roads, 
too. 

(. Who was the supervisor ?—A. William Frazer. 

@. You didn’t see them vote at Childs’ Cross-Roads 7—A. No, sir; I 
saw thei vote at White Hall, and then I saw them going in that direc: 
tion. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You said something about their names being on the poll list at the 


other place?—A. I said that the supervisor said their names were 
there ; in fact, he taken them down. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How did the democrats behave in your township generally 7—A. 
Well, tolerable bad. 

(). "They rode around at nights ?—A. Yes, sir; they did. The fact of 
the business is, [ saw them myself. I saw about twenty-five men on 
the 4th of September. They went to the place where we generally held 
our meetings—at the school-house, but we hadn’t held no meetings 
there for some time, because we thought it best to hold no meetings at 
all, because the country seemed to be stirred up so much. On the 4th 
of September I passed by the school-house and went to one of my neigh- 





. 


bor’s, on the other side of the school-house, and was coming back about 
nine o’clock at night, and we heard some one talking at the church, and 
we stopped and listened, and finally we discovered a pretty large crowd 
of men, and we didn’t know whether they were colored men or white 
men. We stepped to one side, and in fact 1 myself was a little shy to 
let them see me if they were white men, because I expected they would 
kill me; and as we stepped to one side one of them came immediately 
up to the gate and inquired of one of them had he seen me; and he 
told him he hadn’t seen me for some time; and he said, ‘* When has he 
had any meetings here?” He said, ‘* We have preaching every Sunday 
night.” He said, “I don’t mean that, 1 mean political meetings.” He 
said, ‘‘ We have not had any in two or three months.” He said, * 1 
know better than that; Amos holds meetings somewhere or ’nother.” 
Finally they turned off and went and took down the road towards the 

-chureh ; and when I got there [ thought there wasn’t more than two or 
three, but there was about twenty-five. They was expecting us there, 
and they come there armed, I suppose to intimidate us, so that we 
wouldn’t hold any more meetings at all. In fact, we didn’t hold any 
more meetings. We haven’t had any for some time, because we had 
been expecting to be killed; 1 had myself. I was all the time on the 
lookout ; in fact I didn’t have half a chance to gather my crops in; | 
couldn’t do it because they threatened to come there in the day-time 
after me; and on the 8th of November, it was in the day-time. It 
wasn’t but the one man that came up to the house, though, and searched 
the house. 
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BEVERLY VANCE—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 22, 1876. 
BEVERLY VANCE (colored) sworn and adadniee 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Abbeville when I 
am at home. 

Q. What township or precinct ?—A. I live in Cokesbury township. 

@. What is your age?—A. I am forty-four. 

q@. Are you repubiican ?-—A. Yes, sir. 

q. How long have you belonged to the republican party ?—A. Ever 
Since the emancipation. 

@. Where were you on the day of election 7—A. I was at the ballot- 
box at Cokesbury precinct. 

Q. You may state whether or not there were any armed democrats at 
that polling-place on the day ot the election.—A. Well, there were men 
armed there with pistols. ¥ 

Q. You may state whether or not they had guns when there.—A. 
Yes, sir; they bad guns. Some had double-barreled shot-guns in their 
wagons, I suppose, [ will say, in from thirty-five to one hundred yards 
of the polling-place; they had some of these old muskets, old Army 
guns, about three hundred yards from there, in Mr. Conner’s store. 

@. What else did the democrats have there that day ?—A. Well, sir, 
they had a good deal of whisky, and one thing and another around 
there. They had a barrel of whisky in about fifty yards, in Mr. Conner’s 
store, and then they had some jugs in their wagons where they camped 
the night before. There was a good, large crowd of them camped there, 
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and they had a barrel of whisky and a big supper, and was eating and 
drinking the night before the election. 

(. You may state whether or not the whites threatened the republi- 
cans before the election in any way.—A. O, yes, sir; they did that a 
great deal in every direction, I suppose, three months before the elec- 
tion. Myself was threatened the night before the election. I had to 
have a body-guard around me the whole night. We laid out the whole 
night. We were expectingthem. They had sworn they would kiil me. 

(. What was the nature of the threats they had made some time be- 
fore the election ?—A. They said this, that if the colored people did not 
vote with the democrats now, they intended to kill them out; and that 
they had to vote with them, or they wouid kill them after the election. 
They said that every one that was known to vote the republican ticket 
they would not employ them or give them any work to do, and they 
could go out of the country, or they would kill them. 

(). Do you remember the name of any person who made these threats? 
—A. O, yes, sir; a good many of them. 

Q. You may give the names of those whom you heard make that 
threat, or any similar threat.—A. Well, I will tell you of myself first. 
I will tell you this. They had a democratic club, and the members of 
the club would come to me in this way—and as they would do to me 
they would do to others. ‘Your name was used in the club the other 
day, and I wouldn’t vouch for your life; but by such and such a day, 
between this and the election, you have time to turn, and if you don’t 
do it I won’t vouch but what you will be killed.” There was a young 
man, on the day that Mr. Butler, from Edgefield, spoke up there, and 
they were expecting Hampton, he rode up to the gate; his name was 
Ben. Eliis, about eighteen years old; he told me that I wouldn’t live to 
see election-day. I forget—I think that was somewhere near a month 
before that. 

q. He was white?—A. Yes, sir. And then there was—I can’t tell you 
all—Mr. Harrison Vance has a store there, they call him Harvey Vance; 
there is Mr. Riley, and there is Mr. Shirley Woodleigh, and Mr. Marion. 
Godbold; they said this to me and others: ‘** You will never live to see 
the 7th of November.” I went on to state to them some little stories in 
regard to it, J thought it would sort of bluff them off; in order to 
save myself I told some of the white people they “ might get it.” 

Q. Get what 7—A. That is what lam going to tell you now. I had 

taken down every man’s name who had made threats, or had said that l 
wouldn’t live to see that day, and I had sent them to Columbia, so that 
if I was killed they might know who knew something about it. Neither 
one of the men [ didn’t see nothing more of after that. Now, they said 
this to me and others that were hands on the place. 

Q. Do you know whether any republicans in your township were pre- 
vented from voting by. threats ?—A. I counted them up the other day, 
and on the day of election I took notes of it. There was a committee 
of six to look after these things. I was the head of the committee. I 
think it was about thirty-seven or thirty-eight that come there, and they 
bad tickets in their pockets, and they were led off by men who told them, 
** See here now 

Q. By white men?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CuHRIsTIANCY: 


Q. By democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. They were told, “I myself is 4 
friend to you, and we have always got along well, and I don’t want to 
to see you get in any trouble, but as sure as you vote the republican 
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ticket to-day, every one that votes the radical ticket may just depend 
upon it, you can’t work no land of mine, and when Christmas comes 
you will be turned off, and I wouldn’t say that you would live to see 
that.” Then, furthermore, I saw several old gentlemen, some two or 
three, Mr. Tom Ellis—— 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Is he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. And Marcus Cason and Gabriel 
Hodges. When the democrats got there that day, they voted first in 
the morning. They came up about the time we arrived to open the 
polls; and when the polls were opened, they voted inside of a little 
room, with a window open. The men comeup on this side, and would poke 
their ticket into the box. They come in and squared themselves around 
the window, so that no one could come in until they all voted them- 
selves. When they did that, they only just left a little place where 
about one or two republicans could get in to the box. And one or two 
democrats staid on this side and one on the other, and they took down 
the names of all who voted the republican ticket. This man came 
up 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. A colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. Edmond Lomax come up with a 
republican ticket in his hand, and Mr. Ellis grabbed him and said, 
“ Look here, you know what you told me; now, that ain’t the ticket you 
promised me you would vote.” He said, se Well, I don’t know about 
that; I think I had better vote this ticket. “0 Then Mr. Ellis grabbed 
him by the back and led him off, and said, ** Let me talk to you;” and 
he took him off apiece, and he wouldn’t agree to vote the ticket that 
Mr. Ellis wanted hii to, and went off; but he come back again, and 
then they did the same way. He still wouldn’t vote. Still he went off 
again, and come back the third time to vote; and just before he got to 
the polls—I believe nearly to that door—they grabbed him and said, 
“Are you going to vote?” He said, No.” Thev then said, “ You have 
got to vote this ticket ;” and Gabriel Hodges said, ‘“* You know what I 
told you.” Then he said, “I want the boots before I vote;” and he 
said to him, * Well, no, you go on and vote, and I will guarantee you get 
what I promised.” He told them, ‘‘No,” and he pulled back, but they 
had him by the arms; and they pulled him up to the polls, and he had 
a republican ticket in his hands; and Mr. Ellis put his hands against his 
knees and tried to make him walk ; tried to drag him to the polls; and 
they carried him up to the polls and they said, ‘* You have got to vote 
this ticket;” and he said, “I don’t want to vote.” They says, “ You 
have got to.” He says, ‘Do you say I have got to vote this ticket?” 
and Eilis and Hodges said, *‘ Yes.” Then he said, “If you say I have 
got to vote it I will vote it.” Then they took the republican ticket out 
of his hands and gave him a democratic ticket, and he put it in the box. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Have you had any trouble since the election or before with the 
democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). You may state what it was.—A. Well, I want to tell you some- 
thing concerning myself. It has been five months—nearly six. It was 
in the latter part of July. I have a wife and eight children; one boy 
nearly the size of myself. They metin a labor-retorm club they had up 
there—the democrats did—they say they did, and said that no man was to 
employ me nor oneof my children. No one was to give me any work, in 
order to perish me out. There was ue reason why except I have right 
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smart of influence around that precinct, and it votes about five hundred 
voters. It voted a little over six hundred this time. A few years ago 
the people there was so led off to what they didn’t want to vote on ac- 
count of this grange ticket between Chamberlain and Green. It wasthe 
Chamberlain ticket which they all wanted to vote, but they were fooled 
by some other, and this time they said they wonldn’t take no ticket ex- 
cept from me, or some one that I told them was the proper one to take it 
from; that is one reason why the democrats said I should not be em- 
ployed, in order to perish me out, in order to make me come over to 
them before the election. I can’t exactly state what month it was, but 
some time in the course of a month or two before election, Col. D. Wyatt 
Aiken, a democrat, and a man that wants to get a seat in Congress, 
came along by my gate—I lived a mile from him, and the trial- 
justice come with a warrant for me to go out and arresta man. The 
trial-justice come up to the gate and called for me to come out to the gate 
and get the warrant that he wanted me to serve on the man. 

(. Are you a constable, or were you at that time?—A. I was at that 
time. At the time the trial-justice was talking to me, Colonel Aiken come 
along and said, ‘Is any one of you going up to the meeting to-day?” 
They were going to have a speaking there by the democratic club, and it 
wastime to go. I told him, “ No, sir, 1don’t want to go.” Hesaid, “‘ Bey, 
there is something I have understood about you, and I want to set my- 
self straight with you; and I want to find out how it is with you with 
me.” He went on to tell me what he had heard I had said. Said I, 
‘Colonel, [ did say a portion of it.” But he went on to say I had said 
so; that there had been a meeting there at the time Chamberlain was 
in Abbeville, when he made a speech there at the time when the 
democrats spoke against him, and they had the riot there. Said I, 
‘‘Colonel, here is what I said about you: I said that your speech, 
and Mr. Cothran’s, trom Abbeville, was so much extreme at what 
Mr. McGowan said”—-and (some one else had spoke against him, I 
forget who now, and a part of McGowan’s, and a part of Cothran’s) 
I said they made a reform speech, but I said it is so much extreme 
democratic that it killed the others. I understood that he had said 
on Friday evening before that that I was the one that should be 
killed, and I told him of it that day; and he says, ‘ Now Bev, Dll 
be the last man to kill you, and the last man that will ever advocate 
any such thing as that.” Well, says I, “You shall never treat me any 
meaner than I do you.” He goes right on up to the depot, then, with 
me, and this man, the trial-justice, was waylaying the road then to 
prevent any niggers from going to the meeting there that day—that 
democratic meeting. From that they had a meeting that evening, and 

they set him aside from giving me any employment at all. I had a 
wife and eight children, and had nothing to go upon, and they tried to 
perish me out by not giving me no employment at all. When they found 
they couldn’t do that, they sent on and found a man that I had bought 
some land from; and I had paid him some money some time ago, and — 
they made him pledge himself, if I couldn’t pay the whole that I had to 
pay, he would take the land from me. I have another year also to pay 
by our agreement. I paid him eighty dollars, and the papers was drawn 
up on a note—the receipt on the note of what I would pay—and I gave 
him the papers; and then, Dr. Norwood—I expect you all know him— 
I gave him the papers to receipt on the note the eighty dollars, and he 
took the papers away from me, and he never will give them back to m 
and ordered me to get out of the house on the 1st of January; and I ha 
paid him altogether three hundred and twenty-seven dollars. ) 
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Q. How much more have you to pay him under the contract ?—A. I 
was to give him six hundred dollars for it when I bought it. Since the 
morning of the election the intendant of the corporation of Hodges 
Depot went by my house cursing and abusing me, and told me to hire 
out, and called me a son ofa bitch, and everything else. My house, I 
suppose, is seventy or eighty yards from the road, and the paling ran 
right by the road. The election was Tuesday, and on Thursday night 
they met in a great crowd at the depot, and had to pass my house to 
get down to Colonel Aiken’s, in Cokesbury. It is two miles from the 
depot. They went by there cursing and abusing me to everything they 
could think of, and shooting bullets in my yard and in my door, and as 
they came back there is another colored man that lives as far as one 
hundred and fifty yards from my house, and his door is not more than 
twenty-five or thirty steps from the road, and they went in his yard and 
broke down his flowers, and broke open the latch of his gate, and shot 
bullets in his door, and the bullets are in the door now; they shot some 
three or four in the door. 

Q. What did they do that for?—A. Well, I don’t know. They will 
do anything up there to scare any body or to carry out their plans. They 
will do anything to any republican. I amdown here now. When that 
crowd was out here a week or so ago 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. What crowd ?—A. Week before last there was a great crowd 
gathered down here to seat Hampton. | ; 

Q. Do you mean the rifle-clubs ’—A. Yes, sir. After they got defeated 
in it, going back at every depot they would stop all along the road, and 
when they would find a man they would walk up to him and ask him 
what ticket he voted, and if he said he voted the republican ticket they 
would fam him over the head and beat him. Now, 1 am telling you 
this; but I won’t say that I know it. Word reached me two or three 
times a day to not go to the depot. Mr. Glemp keeps the hotel at 
Hodges Depot. He drinks a little, and when he gets to drinking and 
plunging around they all takes sides with him, and tell him anything, 
and tell the colored people who voted the democratic ticket, ‘ Bev 
wasn’t up here to-day, which was a fine thing for him, because there 
was a crowd here to day that would have killed him, fixed up on the 
platform.” Week before last they beat six colored people there in one 
week. 





By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who did ?—A. I will tell their names to you now. Thomas Pace, 
this same Ben Ellis that I spoke of, and George Haynes, both young 
men that voted, and neither one of them was over eighteen years old, 
and all three of them voted. 

Q. Voted the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. They beat five or six 
men in one week. They broke two bottles over one man’s head, cut 
five gashes in his head, and the trial-justice was standing right there 
looking at them, and they went right up to him and told him, “ You 
have seen these men;” and he would say, ** You must get out of the way.” 
And that is all he would do. 


By Mr. CuristTIaAncy : 

Q. Is the trial-justice a white man ?—A. A white man and a democrat. 
This same man informed some colored people there—these same boys 
were drunk around there during the week. 

Q. That is these white fellows?—A. Yes, sir; the same; and I were 
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informed to leave there, for there was a crowd making up to come down 
to my house and kill me, and f have been laying out for some four or 
five days until I got this word to come down here, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(J. You have been lying out in the woods?—A. Yes, sir; and I have 
got such a cold now that I can hardly live. I am coughing all night, 
and I received a message this morning from home—this same man 
Conner here has a son that killed a colored man by the name of Nash 
five years ago, a county commissioner and republican. His son’s name 
is Lemuel. Conner is in the democratic house. His son shot the 
colored man, and walked up and caught him by the hair, and shot him 
three times in the back and once in the neck and once in the face. 
Young Conner came back home last Saturday night a week ago. He 
had been slipping in a time or two before that, but last Saturday a week 
ago he came back boldly; and I don’t know how the report gets out, but 
some man told it here that he was here. 

Q. This young Conner run away after that ?—A. Yes, sir; and went 
to Arkansas. He has a cousin out there, and he came back last Satur- 
day night a week ago. And I were down here the other day and | met 
his pa the other morning, and he said, ‘‘ Who informed against Lem- 
uel ?”—that’s his son. I said, “I don’t know.” Said I, **I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he was arrested.” He said, ‘It will take a lot of men to 
arrest him.” I said, ‘‘ [don’t know but there will be a constabulary force 
up there, and maybe some United States troops, and I expect probably 
they will make some attempts, from what I hear, to arrest him.” So 
Mr. Conner telegraphed back home for his son to leave, and I were in- 
formed this morning that he had left; but he is playing off somewhere 
in the country, but the word reached him not to go home—one mile 
from Hodge’s Depot. They said they intended to kill me if ever I set 
foot on the platform. Iam here in this city and the man that 1 paid 
my money to says that if I don’t get out of that house on the first day 
_ of January he will put me out. That is the way I stand—that is the 
substance of it. I knows a good many boys there, I suppose twenty- 
five or thirty,.ten or fifteen anyway, that voted under age, and I sup- 
pose there was twenty-five or thirty that didn’t vote at all, because they 
was afeared. They come to the polls and these men would take them 
out and say, ** You told me you would vote this other, and if you vote 
that you will have to leave everything you have got.” And I know 
several of us have been turned off the verve next day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What caused all the display of feeling against you ?—A. Well, sir, 
as I said to you, I have always taught the colored people, in my part of 
the county, to stick to the republican party, and to stick to a solid ticket, 
after the convention, and not to scratch their ticket for no man. 

Q. Youare a republican politician ?—A. No, sir; nothing more than— 
Jam never sent out for any meetings or nothing’ like that—the people 
has always taken me for an adviser right around there. Many a time 
they would ask me how to vote, and I would express my opinion. 

(. Did you address them in public meetings 7?—A. No, sir. 

(. Have you held any office ?—A. Nothing more than constable; that 
is the highest I ever got, and the highest I ever asked for. 

(. How long have you been holding that office ?—A. About a year. 

Q. Did you vote at the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote?—A. I voted at Cokesbury. 
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Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote there ?—A. Yes, sir; they 
got just about what they generally get there, with the exception—— 

@. Did they get a bigger vote than usual? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Let the witness answer. 

WItness. They got their usual vote, with the exception of those that 
didn’t vote. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Those I have mentioned already ? 

The Witness. No, sir; they didn’t get as many as they commonly get; 
not quite. We generally vote, I suppose, about three hundred and 
twenty or three hundred and twenty-two; that is what the republicans 
voted, and the democrats about one hundred and sixty; but this year 
the number of voters there, of republicans, was two hundred and ninety- 
one, and the democrats, three hundred and thirteen. I saw the first 
vote put in the box; and when the box was opened, I saw the first vote 
counted out and the last one counted out. Istaid there from about half 
past five in the morning to about half past nine at night, when they got 
through. 

Q. You attribute all the outrages you speak of to political considera- 
tions ?—A. There is nothing else. Youcan go down there and find any 
gentleman, and he will say to you, “All [ have got against you is that 
you know that these niggers are going wrong, and they will come to you 
and you teach them to go wrong.” Then I just tell them my views; 
but they said, ‘* You know it is wrong;” and they would curse the United 
States people—I don’t like to use an oath—and say they shan’t come to 
this country; and if the niggers want to vote for scallawags, they shan’t 
vote at all, and all such things as that. 


LEWIS C. WALLER—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 22, 1876. 
LEwIs C. WALLER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Question. Where have you been residing for the last year ?—Answer. 
In Greenwood, Abbeville County. 

(. Did you hold any office there at the time of the election?—A. I 
was deputy United States marshal at Centreville. 

Q. At the election?—A. Yes, sir; at the polling-place. 

Q. What time in the morning did you go to the polls?—A. Between 
half past five and six. | 
@. Will you state whether there were any of the red-shirted white 
men there?—A. Yes, sir. The morning I got there J found a large 
company of red-shirted men there, encamped. They hada fire. It is 
only a small place there. ‘There is only one storethere. They voted in 
the carriage-shop; and there was two or three large fires, and their 

horses were all hitched, and they were encamped there. 

Q. Were any of them armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they had on their red 
jackets and belts around their bodies and pistols on. 

Q. State what took place at the election.—A. I[ got there when the 
polls were opened. Everything was going on well up to about nine 
o'clock, I guess, but they were whooping and yelling all the morning. 
While the republicans were trying to vote there, I went in the crowd of » 
republicans that morning. There was about a hundred of us together. 
The republicans got on one side of the polls and the democrats on the 
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other, and then the democrats commenced hollering, *‘No damned rad- 
ical tickets to be voted here to-day ;” but they let some of the repubii- 
cans vote; and about nine o’clock they asked what my business was 
there. I told them I was deputy marshal there; and then they told 
me that I had no business there. I told them that I was there in 
the discharge of my duty, and they said that I couldn’t stay there 
no longer, but that I would certainly have to leave. I said ‘ No, | 
guess not; I haven’t done anything.” They asked me what kind of 
a ticket I was going to vote, and I told them to wait and see, that 
I wouldn’t vote before evening. They said if I was going to vote 
a damned radical ticket I couldu’t stay there. Then {f went to one 
of the voting-managers, Mr. McAdams, (he was a democrat,) and I 
told him would he please to try to get them to be quiet; that I didn’t 
want any disturbance, and I thought I was in a good deal of danger, 
and I thought perhaps he could do more with them than any one else 
could, but he said he couldn’t do anything, and he told me that he 
thought it was best for me to leave. Well, I said to a friend of mine, 
a man that went with me, that I didn’t think { would go. They came 
up again and told me that I had to leave, and two or three were try'ng 
to get their pistols, while others was trying to lead them off. They told 
me to go right down the road and they would give me ten minutes to 
go, and so I started. As I started off they commenced yelling and 
hollering. Istarted down the road and went about two hundred yards, 
and then I took across the woods and went to Abbeville Court-House 
and voted. That is about thirteen miles from there, and I walked every 
bit of the way. I got there a quarter before six o’clock. 

Q. State anything that took place with reference to any attack upon 
you.—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where and when was that ?—A. It was down between Abbeville 
Court-House and Greenwood, my home—that was Saturday night be- 
fore the election, about six o’clock. 

@. Describe that.—A. I was going from Abbeville Im company with 
three other men. It is about fourteen miles from my house to Abbeville 
Court-House. When we got down in about three miles of Greenwood 
two men stepped out. 

@. Was this in the evening?—A. Late in the evening; it was just 
getting dark. Two men stepped out from the side of the road and fired. 

Q. Are there woods there ?—A. Yes, sir; thick woods. They fired 
into us and [ felt my shoulder burning me, and they fired again and the 
horses jumped and atteropted to run away, and just as they run we all 
split; and they fired about four times, I guess, and they shot the mule 
that we was driving, and the mule has since died. 

@. You got away ?—A. Yes, sir; I had on this very coat. There is 
where the bullet struck me, (exhibiting a rent in his coat.) It went in 
here and came out here. I had on this thin coat. One of the balls 
that went in my shoulder—I can show you that, but it soon got well. 

Q. You went on to town, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you go on to see the intendant of the town then?——-A. Yes, 
sir; I went on to see the intendant. 

(. Was he a white man?—A. Yes, sir; a white-man. 

@. What are his politics?—-A. Democratic. 

(. Did you lay your case before him ?—A. Yes, sir; I told him what 
had happened to me about three miles from home, and he told me that 
I was quite lucky, that the country was in an uproar, and it was a won- 
der to him that I hadn’t been killed. A few other men stepped up at that 
time. 
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Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. John Boozer, a citizen of the town, 
Says it was a damned pity but what the ball hadn’t gone through my 
head instead of my shoulder. 

@. Do you know of any men who were prevented from voting on 
election-day 7—A. Yes, sir; at Centerville there was three, to my knowl- 
edge, that they hindered from voting. 

@. That is, before you left?—A. Yes, sir; I left about ten o’clock. 

@. How was it done ?—A. They told them that they couldn’t vote a 
radical ticket there. A gentleman stepped up and said, ‘* You must vote 
with me.” He said, “ No man must work my land that votes against 
me,” and he said he wanted to satisfy himself. He says, ‘ You will 
have to leave my place.” He says, “If you vote that ticket you can’t 
go home now, I tell you.” He asked me how he must vote. I told him 
he musi risk it, if he wanted to; that I was in as bad a fix as he was. 
_ Q. He didn’t vote ?—A. He didn’t vote to my knowledge. 

Q. That is one of the two?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the other case ?—A. The other was a case just in the 
same way. There was two gentlemen living on a white man’s planta- 
tion, and they had democratic tickets, and they came up to me and 
asked me must they vote them tickets, and I told them they must vote 
to suit themselves. 

Q. Were they colored men?—A. Yes, sir. I told them that I wasn’t 
there for the purpose of advising them either way. They said, ‘‘ The 
gentleman who we are living with says we can’t vote unless we vote this 
ticket, and we want to vote.” I says, “If you want to vote that ticket 
you must do so, and if you want to vote the republican ticket I will do 
all that I can to see that you vote any way you choose.” Then this gen- 
tleman stepped up and said that those were his hands, and that he was 
paying them, and that the radicals had nothing to with them; that they 
had to vote with him or not vote at all; that he and them had to work 
hard on the same place, and that no damned radical should compel 
them to vote against him, or should vote for Chamberlain in preference 
to Hampton; that they were too poor, and were tired of the present 
administration. Then they walked off and never voted. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How did the democrats behave in your neighborhood before the 
election ?—A. Well, sir, it was quite an exciting time there from about 
June to about the 12th of September, when it was at its highest pitch. 
They were riding in what they call rifle-clubs—mounted men. They 
went every Saturday evening to the democratic club-room, and after 
the meeting they would drill. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they were armed, and they 
would ride around and fire off their arms at a late hour at night, 
and creating great excitement, hollering for Hampton and cursing Cham- 
berlain, and asking for radicals, and such as that. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Were any colored men killed or wounded in your county during 
the late political canvass ? 

The Wrrness. In Abbeville County? I do not know of any, sir, that 
were murdered. No, sir; I do not. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. The precinct you were at was Centreville ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Were any republican votes cast there?7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How many voted there?—A. I do not know. 

@. Why did they not kill them all and prevent it?—A. Well, I do 
not know. 

Q. You say they threatened to kill you if you voted ?—A. They did. 

q. And threatened to kill some other men if they voted?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And yet they allowed a great many to vote?—A. Yes, sir; a good 
many voted in the morning. 

Q. Did the republican ticket get as large a vote at the last election 
as they did ou former occasions up at your place?—A. I do not know 
the vote at the last election; but I know this, sir, I only get it from the 
Jast report last fall, that the democrats polled a great many more votes 
there this election than they did before. 

Q. No doubt of it; but did the others poll less? That is the point.—A. 
I do not know the number of republican voters in that township. 

@. You were deputy marshal?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why were you selected as deputy marshal ?—A. I do not know, 

Q. Did you have any peculiar fitness for that office?—A. I do not 
know. Ireceived my commission and I have it in my pocket now. 

@. ‘rom whom did you receive it ?—A. It was sent to me at Abbeville 
by the United States marshal, Mr. Wallace, 

Q. These men that outraged you in the way you have described, were 
they drunk or sober?—A. I do not know, They were in the woods 
when I passed. 

The WITNESS. Do you mean at the polls? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The WITNESS. They appeared to be drinking whisky. I know that 
they had whisky on the ground. 

Q. Did they give you any ?—A. They offered me some to vote the 
democratic ticket, and they showed me a ticket printed exactly like the 
republican ticket, and told me that the republicans there wouldn’t know 
the difference. 

Q. They could not cheat you in that way ?—A. No, sir; 1 were a repub- 
lican, and if I allowed to vote at all, I intended to vote the republican 
ticket. 

(. You liked the republican party and the way they administered the 
government in this State, did you ?—A. I like the republican party from 
the fact that itis the party that gave me my rights as an American 
citizen. 

(. They have administered the government of the State very well, 
have they?—A. I do not know; I can’t say. I have never been an 
officer. 

(). You don’t know about that?—A. No, sir. 


A. J. TITUS—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 22, 1876. 
A. J. Titus (colored) sworn and examined : 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live at Abbeville Court- 
House. 
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Q. How long have you lived there ?7—A. I have lived there all my 
ilfe. 

(). How old are you ?—A. Thirty-two last July. 

@. What official connection had you with the last election at Abbe- 
ville ?—A. I was supervisor at the court-house. 

@. Do you know whether or not the democrats repeated at that poll; 
apd, if so, to what extent ?—A. Well, yes, sir. 

(. Tell us what you know about that.—A. There was about eight or 
ten. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State what you know of your own knowledge.—A. Well, I will 
come right down to that, then. 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

WITNESS. I was at that box all day, and the only way I knowed that 
there was any repeating done was by these men riding directly from 
their precincts, which had voted at home, and come right there and 
voted. 

@. How did you know that they voted at home?—A. By the mana- 
gers of the other boxes at these various polls around. We talked it 
over afterward, and I asked how was it that these men come right 
from their own precincts where the boxes was, and they told me that 
they voted at home. And then I told them that certain ones voted at 
Abbeville Court-House, and they said they voted at their boxes, too, and 
that is how I got at it. Of course I was only at one place, and couldn’t 
swear more than I was told by others. They said that they had voted 
at home, and I am certain that they voted at Abbeville, and the returns 
will show it. 

(). Give the names of those men who are said to have repeated.—A. 
I can give the names of five myself that I am pretty certain of. There 
is J. A. Ellis; I think that is his name. 

(. At what other precinct is he said to have voted ?—A. At Cokes- 
bury. The next was John Pace. ° 

®. At what precinct was he said to have voted ?—A. Right at home, 
at Cokesbury. Then there was Sam. Link and young Hester; they 
were from Calhoun’s Mills; I was informed that they voted there. 
They came to Abbeville and voted. When the box was broken up at 
Magnolia, then a great crowd of them came in there, about twenty-five, 
mounted, with red shirts on. ‘They came into Abbeville, and said, ‘* We 
broke the old Magnolia box all to hell—smashed it all to hell, and 
we busted it up.” 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Who said that ?—A. Hester. 

Q. What Hester ?—A. I don’t know exactly what his first name is. 
Well, I think it is Captain Hester’s son. There were two of Glimps’s 
sons voted there at Abbeville, and they lived right at Cokesbury, right 
directly where the box was held on election-day. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Can you give any others?—A. Yes, sir; there is a good many 
others. There is Bas. MeGruder; he lives in Anderson County, and no 
more than four miles from Lowndesville, and he voted at Lowndesville 
and Abbeville, too. I know where he lives. He lives in Anderson 
County. I have been up there this year. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You kuow that he voted at Abbeville?—A. Yes, sir; certainly, 
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the returns will show it. There was others, but I can’t exactly recollect 
now. There was a young man who lives at home. He voted at home 
and he went to Calhoun’s Mills, and I am informed that he voted there. 
His name is Ed. Noble. He lives in Abbeville, and voted there, and I 
am informed that he went to Calhoun’s Mills and voted there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you hear the democrats make any threats against the republi- 
cans on the day of the election, or before that time ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

Q. State what they were.—A. It has been a common thing. On the 
day of the election there was not much threats about town, more than—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : ‘ 


Q. Were there any United States soldiers there ?—A. Yes, sir; there 
was United States soldiersthere. They said on the morning of theelection, 
‘¢ We intend to have this election, and this is the last time that the 
damned radicals shall vote, without they vote with us. This is a white 
man’s government, and damned if we don’t intend to have ”—— 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who said that?—A. George Shillito, up in the court-house. 1 
couldn’t say that he said it. I have heard itmany a time. One of the 
men said that, lam certain, right at the polls. They came in there 
with pistols, but no guns. 

Q. The democrats did ?—A. The democrats did. 

Q. Did they have their pistols strapped around them ?—A. Yes, sir; 
they had their pistols strapped around them. Some had them loose in 
their pockets—these large pistols. 

@. What threats did you hear democrats make against republicans 
before election-day ?—A. Before election-day I heard them say that 
every nigger that voted the radical ticket, they would stop him; he had 
to leave there ; he shouldn’t have no more work there; and they allowed 
to run him off. They had a list of names. They hada list of names at 
the court-house of them that couldn’t stay there no longer after the 
election if they voted the republican ticket. There was whisky afloat 
that day; plenty of it during election. Of course, the bar-rooms was 
ordered to be shut, but they had plenty of whisky; every man that 
wanted it had plenty of whisky, and whisky was flourishing at the day 
of the election. 

@. Were the democrats uniformed on the day of the election in Abbe- 
ville?—A. No, sir; they were only just about among the crowd, not 
particularly uniformed. 

Q. Did they have red shirts?—A. Not right in town; the white peo- 
ple in town didn’t wear them nohow; but the country white people, 
they all worered shirts. That crowd that came in from Magnolia, every 
one of them wore red shirts, and the officers had stripes, and so on. AIl 
the rifle-clubs had red shirts on, and red jackets, and everything like 
that. 

Q. Did you attend any republican meeting in Abbeville during the 
political campaign ?—A. Well, no sir; I never attended none, but what 
we had right there in town. We had one mass meeting there; a 
pretty good meeting. We had a meeting over to the colored people’s 
fair ground, and we carried that through pretty well. The democrats 
were not allowed to come over there and disturb nobody, as they did 
at the other meetings—on what was called big Tuesday; I forget what 
month, but about three or four months before the election, any way—— 

Q. Tell us what happened on big Tuesday ?—A. On big Tuesday— 
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that was the day that the governor was there, and J. K. Jillson and 
Judge Hoge was there—they were there; they were radical speakers, 
you know, for our side; and after we had the meeting appointed the 
democrats all over the county—among the rifle-clubs it was understood 
that they were all to be there on that day, and every man should turn 
out in full force. They all gathered, sure enough, with a company of 
cavalry horses, and everything, with their pistols, and they brought a 
wagon-load of guns down there, too, from town. The Range Pitch Club, 
I believe it is called, and they stationed the club by Seal, Sign, & 
Robinson’s wagon-yard; they stationed a wagon-load of guns in there, 
and then there was one or two staid about there and the rest were gen- 
erally riding about through the town. There was about five hundred 
men there from KHdgefield on that day; mounted men and democrats. 
When the speaking first began, Governor Chamberlain spoke. Well, 
they had a flag that day that they called the ‘Dark Corner bloody 
shirt,” the democrats did, and they held that right up and shook it over 
Chamberlain’s head, and they put the staff of it up against his head, 
you know, at the time. 

@. While he was speaking?—A. After he sat down, but they would 
hiss him, and call him a liar, and a bald-head, and bald eagle, and all 
such as that, while he was speaking, and ask him first about one thing 
and then another, and * Blue Ridge scrip,” and all such as that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What did they mean by those terms?—A. That was some bill 
passed here relative to the Blue Ridge Railroad, which was considered 
to be a great swindle; and they cursed him the most of the time while 
he was speaking. He couldn’t speak to the audience at all hardly. 

Q. What did they mean by referring to the treasurer?—A. There 
was a treasurer robbed in Edgefield during his administration, and the 
treasurer was appointed by Chamberlain; and they were going ou to 
show all the corrupt party he had, and all such as that, you know; the 
corrupt men he was appointing to such positions as that, and all such 
as that. After the speaking was over they went over in town. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who did?—A. The republicans went up town after the speaking 
was over; and the democrats, they all came up, and the democratic 
band played as they marched back up the street; and after they got up 
there, the republicans marched their speakers up as far as Mrs. Hol- 
lingshead’s; and after the speaking was over, the republican speakers 
went into her yard, and then the colored band and republicans marched 
on up through the street and come right back and played as they come 
on back; and when they done that, the democrats rode right across there 
with their horses. The republicans had the flag, and the democrats de- 
manded of them to give it up, and they wouldn’t give it up. A man by 
the name of Sing Mackintosh, he fired into the flag. He fired at the one 
that had the flag, and he shot three holes in it, but he didn’t hit the man 
and he couldn’t make him put it down. He wasn’t very far from him 
either. When he shot the first shot, some fellow over there shot just right 
across in the rear of him, and I reckon a thousand shots was then fired 
right in town. I was sitting in the court-house window looking out, but 
no more than fifteen or twenty steps off, and they were firing their guns 
in the air and every way, and some of the colored people broke and run. 
Ai last, after they kept shooting so, and when they broke and run, 
Mackintosh and two or three others just fired right into them as they 
run. As it happened they didn’t hit nobody. They hit the hat of one 


a 


of the fellows, but it didn’t hit him. They run in the shop of a cojored 
man after a while, and they struck him over the head with a pistol and 
cut his head very badly. He was laid up a week or better. His n aine — 
was Butler. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Were they drunk ?7—A. O, yes, sir. Some wasin whisky and some 
was not. Mackintosh and Gib Cade I know was tight, but the general 
crowd of them was not drunk; I know they were not. They didw’t 
give them much whisky that day. Some of them got a little overnight 
and kept it, but the general crowd couldn’t get whisky; they wouldi’t 
give it to them. After that, Colonel Cothran ordered them to disperse, 
and the colored people to 0 away off the streets. He thought it would 
be better. He couldn’t vet these men to leave to go home as long as the 
colored people would stay on the street. He could not control them. 


By Mr. OHRISTIANCY : 


@. Was he not a good democrat ?—A. O, yes, sir. He was a demo- 
erat. There couldn’t be a speech heard till he said so. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What was he?—A. He is a democrat. 

Q. What is his business 7—A. He is a lawyer. 

@. Why did the democrats listen to him more than to anybody 
else ?—A. He is a leader, or chairman of Abbeville County for the dem- 
ocrats. After he would tell them to hush hollering, they would hush. 
After a man would come up and speak for the republicans, and he didn’t 
want them to yell, and he would motion to them to stop, they would 
stop, and as long as he didn’t they would boller until you couldn’t hear 
what was said. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. He had them under pretty good discipline 7—A. O, yes; they are 
under good discipline ; they submit to what he says. 

Q. What is the reputation of these Edgefield fellows who voted in 
your county ?—-A. Well, there was plenty of men from Edgefield County 
there that day. There was a club there; I don’t know the name of but 
one. There was one named Lyon. There is two different clubs up in 
Edgefield. It was said that there was five hundred men there from 
Edgefield. There was a good many there from some place, but they 
were strangers; I didn’t know where they were from. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What office did you hold ?—A. I was supervisor on 1 the day of the 
election. 

@. How long have you held that office up there ?—A. I never held 
office. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I haven’t no certain trade; I jnst job 
about. J have been a constable for the sheriff. I was city constable — 
once. I just work at whatever I can get to do. 

Q. Do you take much part in polities ?—A. I haven’t done it up to 
this year, and not a very strong part this year. 

. Were you inclined to the democrats this year ?—A. No, sir; I am 
as strong a republican as ever this year, but I didn’t take so much part 
as I would have done if there hadn’t been so much excitement. I didn’t 
want to be killed, and I didn’t want to kill anybody. 

Q. AS supervisor, what did you have to do with elections ?—A. I 
had to be there to see that everything went off quiet, and if I thought — 
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a man wasn’t old enough to vote, I had to challenge his vote, and all 
such as that. 

«). Who appointed you to that office ?—A. Samuel B: Poynier, the 
general supervisor of the State. 

@. You were appointed under Federal authority ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Under the United States law ?7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. You voted 7—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

(). Did the republicans get their usual vote out there at Abbevil* ?7— 
A. Everybody that wanted to vote at Abbeville, pretty well, I think. 
There was some that didn’t vote, but I don’t think they was scared to 
vote, because there was nobody kept them from voting; but there was 
a great deal of threats made, but they were not scared around town. 
So many just didn’t want to have any fuss, is the reason, I think, that 
they didn’t vote—what few didn’t vote in the village. The country 
places are the worst; but I think where [ was every man voted that 
wanted to. 

Q. When Governor Chamberlain was speaking they would throw up_ 
to him the Blue Ridge swindle ?—A. Yes, sir; and all such things as 
that, and ask him about every corrupt kind of a thin g that they knowed 
of in the Statc—all the frauds that had been past upon the people. 
They would ask him some way about all the frauds, and such things. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | 

@. You say there were United States soldiers there at Abbeville ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

(. If there had been no United States soldiers there would the colored 
people have dared to go there and vote? 

WItTNEsS. To the court-house ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes; if there had been no soldiers there ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I think the colored people would have voted there if there had 
been no soldiers right in town. There was a troop of soldiers there, but 
they were most all gone to the country that they had. There was not 
but very few in the camp. 

Q. Suppose there had been none there in the county, would the colored 
people have ventured out ?—A. O, no, sir; if the soldiers hadn’t been in 
the county they wouldn’t have turned out. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
(. There were not soldiers enough there to per accomplished much, 
were there ?—A. Well, 1 don’t know whether they could or not. Ifthe 


thing had started, of ‘course they couldn’t have got away with every- 
body there, but I think it made a good impression. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. The rifle-clubs did not seem to be anxious to get into a fight with 
the Federal soldiers, did they ?—A. No, sir; they rode right by, back- 


ward and forward for some time before the election, but they never 
said anything to them. 


4 
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LEWIS CLAY—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 

LEWIS CLAY (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Abbeville County. 

@. Upon what place ?—A. Calhoun’s Mills Township. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A, Well, I was raised there. 

Q. How old are you?—A. About twenty- eight. 

Q. Were you a candidate for any county office at the last election in 
the county ?—A. Yes, sir; I ran for county commissioner. 

Q. On which ticket were you a candidate ?—A. On the Chamberlain 
ticket. 

Q. You are a republican ?—A. Yes, sir; a republican. 

Q. Did you go to the polls at Calhoun’s Mills box on the morning of 
the election ?—A. Yes, sir; I was there. 

Q. What time did you go there ?—A. Well, I went there about half 
after five o’clock in the morning. 

Q. Did you find any persons at the box when you got there ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. About how many?—A. I expect there was about forty or fifty 
there. 

Q. White or colored ?—-A. White. There was a camp there. 

@. Did they appear as though they had been there during the night ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they had a big fire there, and were all standing around. _ 

(J. Did you notice whether they were armed or not?—A. Well, I didn’t 
notice them, sir, whether they were armed or not; not them standing 
there. 

Q. Now you may go on and state what occurred at Calhoun’s Mills 
that day.—A. After I had got there, a little before six o’clock, they 
came in, about thirty-five or forty men. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir; all mounted; and they came yelling, 
and they was ebout one hundred and fifty, I reckon, of us republicans 
standing in a huddle together, waiting for the box to open. They rode 
around there in general, and some of them had their carbines in their 
hands, and had them up in front of their faces so that we could see 
them, and they hollered and shot their guns, and they yelled, and they 
said, ‘‘ We intend to-day tocarry this election. Weare going to have it” 
anyhow, if we have to kill out all the republicans. We come to take it 
and we are going to have it;” and they rode around there yelling and” 
shooting, and seemed as if they wanted to run us off at the start. Well, — 
then, we didn’t pay much attention to them, and finally they quit, and N 
we went to voting. Some drew their pistols on the colored men there, ~ 
and cursed around and made lots of threats, but we didn’t pay much 
attention, just voted right through, and went on until about one o’clock © 
in the day, when there came up a company there of about fifty or pr 

Q. White men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were they mounted and armed ?—A. Yes, sir; I didn’t see any 
guns with them, but they had their pistols around them. 

Q. Where did they come from ?—A. From up at Magnolia box. , 

@. Who was in command of that company ?—A. It was called Mr. — 
Cade’s company. 

@. Did they have on red shirts ?—A. O, yes, sir; they were red- shirt 
men. : 
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Q. Go on and state what they did.—A. They dismounted and walked 
right up and called for Henry Heard, or some one there that day. 

. The United States marshal ?—A. Yes, sir; and one fellow they 
called Tom Cleveland, he went up and struck Heard in the face, and 
then he run to the lieutenant for protection. 

Q. Heard did?—A. Yes,sir; and as he run they threw a rock at him, 
and [| heard a pistol-shot in the crowd. Isuppose they must have been 
shooting at him. IJ thought so from the way they shot. They shot a 
pistol right at that time, and from that until night there was generally 
arow all the time. I left myself, to save my life, in a pretty short time. 

@. What were you afraid of ?—A. Of getting killed. 

q. By whom ?—A. By some of them red-shirt men. I didn’t know of 
no certain men that I thought would killme. I didn’t know who would 
doit; but I thought somebody would do it, being I wes running on the 
ticket, and being I was a republican, and there was so much against the 
republicans, that I thought they would kill me, and I went out of the 
Way. 

(). Were any of the republicans prevented from voting at that box 
by firing on that day ?7—A. Yes, sir; they said when they dismounted 
there that day that there should not be nary one of the republican tick- 
ets voted that day; that if any voting was done that day it must be 
democratic tickets; and if they didn’t vote that ticket to leave; that 
they couldn’t vote any other kind of ticket. Hence there was about one 
hundred and fifty, I suppose, left there and never voted at all. 

q. One bundred and fifty republicans?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. But everybody who protessed to be a democrat could vote and 
could do just as they pleased ?—A. No difficulty at all if he was a demo- 
¢rat; no trouble at ail. IL couldn’t state everything that was done 
there 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. What time did you leave ?—A. I left about 3 o’clock, I reckon. I 
kept on the opposite side of the platform from where the red-shirters 
were, among the republicans, until finally they got a man they called 
Mr. Guffin, the high sheriff of the county, and they commenced rallying 
hin, and run up to him to shoot him and drew their pistols on him. I 
didn’t exactly see the pistols drawed on him, but I knowed it was done, 
for several said it was done, and they struck him once or twice, and he 
left to save his life when I left. All we men that was leading men in the 
republican party got out of the way about that time. 

Q. For fear of those red-shirt men?—A. Yes, sir; that was what I 
left for, for that fear, and I believe they were afeard ; and I was so afeard 
that I didn’t dare to sleep in my house for two or three weeks atter- 
Wards; and I ain’t safe to go back there now without I feel the weight of 
the place before I go and see how things are standing. 

Q. How long have you been away from your home ?—A. I left home 
Wednesday morning. I came down here Wednesday. 

Q. Of this week ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why will you be afraid to go back when you get through here ?— 
A. Because I saw a man on the evening before I came down here by 
the name of James L. Covin. He is a leading man in the democratic party, 
and he said to me, “‘ Well, Lewis, all you that goes down to Columbia for 
te purpose of testifying against us here, the white people will have an 
enmity against you hereafter, and you won’t be safe.” He says, “I 
shan’t advise you not to go; you can do just as you please; but I will 
tell you that it will be mighty bad for you when you come back ;” and 
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he sort of pretending that he was a friend of mine. I used to belong to 
the family, and he pretended as if he was giving me good advice; that 
if he was me he would not go down there; and he said I could do as I 
pleased, but I might be in some danger when I came back. 

Q. Had you been subpcenaed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did you tell him that 7—A. Yes, sir; I said I was ordered to come, 
and they could make me go. He says, ‘‘ Then I shall not persuade you 
not to; but I don’t know how safe you will be when you come back.” 


By Mr, CAMERON: 


. Did these red-shirt men ride round the country much before the 
election ?—A. O, yes, sir; they rode around at night—sometimes all 
night. On the night before the election, they rode the whole night. 

Q. How did they go, singly or in companies ?—A. Companies of from 
sixty to seventy, and sometimes one hundred in a company. 

Q. What did they do°’—A. They yelled and whooped and hollered 
when they passed people’s houses, and shot about five hundred times 
before they stepped. If they came to a leading republican man, like a 
man that was running on the Chamberlain ticket—if they came in front 
of his house, they would shoot there may be one hundred times. They 
wouldn’t shoot in his house, but over his house and up all around him, 
and bollered and yelled ; but I didn’t hear of them breaking in. They 
done some violence, but they didn’t break in; but they shot all around 
like, and when they came close enough you could hear your name used. 

Twenty-two rode up to my door after the election, on Sunday evening, 
and ordered me to leave the State ; and said, ‘‘ Don’t go that way nor that 
way, but you can go out of the State; we don’t mean to have youin the 
State at all.” Lasked them what I had done; and said, “If I have been 
engaged in breaking the law of the State, arraign me up before the law, 
and I will be willing to abide by the court.” The captain of the com- 
pany said, “ You have done nothing to me at all; you never have done 
nothing to me.” Says I, ‘“ Well, what is the matter, then, if I haven’t 
done anything, that you should order me to leave the State.” They 
said, ‘* You have done enough; you have run for county commissioner 
and advised the people to vote for that damned Chamberlain. You have 
done that much; that is what you have done.” That is all they could 
bring against me. So after that | was afraid to stay in my house for 
a long while. 

Q. Did you lie out in the woods?—A. I did, with my quilt with me, 
down in the woods—just wrapped up in a quilt in a gully to save my life. 

Q. Do you know whether many of the colored people in your vicinity 
were obliged to lie out as you were ?—A. Yes, sir; there was a good 
many that laid out to save their lives. They was threatening them, you 
know, and they didn’t know the minute they might be took. I was 
afraid to walk the roads even in the daytime; and I finally went to the 
leading white men and said to them that if they would just give me 
peace and spare my life, I wouldn’t be in the way in the next campaign. 
That is all the way I could stay in my house. I told them that I wouldn't 
vote the democratic ticket. I would stand asa republican, but wouldn’t 
run for no office if they would just spare my life, and that 1 would not 
be in the way in the next campaign. 

Q. To how many did you tell that?—A. To Squire Talman and Mr. 
Marrs and old Mr. Cade. 

Q. Well, what did they say to you when you told them that ?—A.* 
They were citizens of the place, and they told me, they said, *“* Well, — 
Lewis, we don’t want you hurt, and the only way you can be sa 
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now is to go to Mr. Boyd and Mr. McBride and Mr. Tom Scott, and 
say to them:that if they won’t let you be burt that you will never take 
part in the next campaign, and promise them that you will cut politics 
altogether, and if necessary join the club.” I said, “ No, I don’t want 
to join no club at all. I would rather say [ would not have nothing to 
do with no politics.” They said, ‘If you won’t have nothing to do with 
no politics, 1 don’t think those men willdo you any harm.” But I never 
got to those other men at all; just concluded I would run the risk, and 
I didn’t go to anybody else; but I told them I would not be in the way 
in the next campaign if they would give mea little peace and not 
bother me. I don’t know what the difficulty will be when I go back 
from here; but I expect it will be pretty bad. 

@. What did you work at at home?—A. Lam a preacher. I have all 
the circuit ; a circuit-rider. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Methodist ?—A. Yes, sir; Methodist preacher. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. You are a politician, too?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Politics and preaching don’t go well together, do they ?—A. Our 
people has got a bad start, and there is some parts of the county where 
there is colored men that don’t know nothing at all. Well, hence, now, 
in our present condition, we have to take the best material that we ean 
and keep our people together; and we propose to do the best way we 
can. IL ain’t the only one, but there isa great many other preachers that 
they are running. 

q. Where did you vote ?—A. At Calhoun’s Mills. 

_Q. What time did you go over there in the morning ?—A. About half 
past five o’clock. 

(. Did you vote early or late?—A. I voted about ten o’clock. 

@. Do you know whether the republicans got through their usual 
vote at the box at your election?—A. I don’t know whether they got as 
many there as we have always been getting or not, but we could not. 
You see above there, at the adjoining precinct, the box got destroyed 
and all the folks there came to Calhoun’s Mills. 

~Q. What box got destroyed ?—A. The Magnolia box, as they call it. 
i Who destroyed that ?—A. Well, the managers, on the night before 
that—— 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
_ Q. You were not there yourself ?—A. No, sir. 


‘ By Mr. MerRimon: 


- @ Let him tell. He has said a great deal of what he has heard.—A. 
I didn’t exactly hear; but I knowed it to be a fact. The manager of 
that box up there, on the night before the election, he says—he told me 
these words himself—that he left his box at McAllister’s store, the 
box that they put in—— 


Ss _ By Mr. CAMERON: 

_ Q. McAllister is a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. And he 
Said he went about midnight for it, and that the blanks was gone out of 
it, and hence we couldn’t have an election there ; and they fooled about 

at morning until about eight or nine o’clock in the morning before 
they could get any blanks, and the republican party came to the con- 
clusion that if they voted at that time in the day that their vote would 
thrown away, because it was unlawful—because it was not the right: 
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hour. The law says that they should open at six o’clock; so some 
went to Abbeville, and some to Lowndesville, and some to Calhoun’s 
Mills; therefore we came very near getting aS many again votes at 
Calhoun’s Mills as we ever had before. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


- Q,. That is, if they had all voted ?—A. Yes, sir, if they had all voted ; 
but there was about 150 didn’t get to vote. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : | 

(J. The Magnolia box was a democratic precinct.—A. No, sir, a good 
republican precinct. 

@. Any colored people that voted the democratic ticket in your 
county 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Many of them ?—A. Not many, sir. 

@. How many belonged to the democratic club?—A. Well, in Cal- 
houn Township there ain’t more than three or four. 

Q. Are you sure 7—A. I couldn’t say I was sure, because I don’t know 
everybody there; but to my knowledge J don’t know but about three or 
four. I can name the three or fourl know. One thing I know, there 
was a good many democrats about Lowndesville, and some down about 
Bordeaux, and some down about Indian Hill, they call it, where the 
white people was in a majority, and where those regular bad fellows 
was, and the colored people were afraid to own anything else but dem- 
ocrats. 

Q. Do you know that any colored men were forced to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket ?—A. Well, I don’t know that any one was just whipped 
to it, but 1 know if you call this force: I heard them tell them, ‘“ If you 
vote the republican ticket here to-day, don’t you wait until to-morrow 
morning to move off my place, but do it right this evening.” I heard 
that just talked all day there. If you calls that forced into it, that is 
what | heard said. 

(. You say the colored people always fled before these white voters 
that were using these warlike demonstrations; they got out of the 
way ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. The colored people were largely in the majority ?—A. Yes, sir; 
there was a good many there, but they wan’t fixed for protecting them- 
selves. 

Q. Had no guns ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have a gun ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn’t have a pistol ?—A. JI had no gun nor pistol on the ground, 
sir. 

Q. Why did the white people dislike you so much?—A. I only heard ; 
but there was a great many more there that they didn’t like that they 
treated worse. 

_Q. Iam asking about your own case.—A. I can just explain that they 
say that it was because I was their political enemy. That is what they 
told me. 

Q. Did they charge you with any offense ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Were you ever in court ?—A. Never was up before a court in my 
life, of no kind; never was tried before a trial-justice; never was a wit- 
ness. This is the first witness I ever was in my life. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. In what way did white men try to induce the colored republicans 
to join democratic clubs; what sort of arguments did they use ?7—A. 
They used this kind of argument: that the republican party was rogues, 
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and was stealing, and if we was to vote for them we would be ruining 
ourselves as well as them, and that we couldn’t get no lands to live 
upon. They said they wouldn’t allow us to live on their land if we 
voted the republican ticket; but that, if we voted with them, we would 
have good homes and good government, and be taken care of, and hence 
they fooled and talked that way; and they promised a heap of them 
that if they voted with them they would let them live on their place for 
low rent, and not charge them much, and gave them all the inducements 
that way. That is just about the way, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. When they didn’t yield to them, what did they do?—A. When they 
wouldn’t yield, and they couldn’t lead them, they told them that they 
had got to vote the democratic ticket, and they undertook to just force 
them to it. I was persuaded and tried to be led a long time, but then I 
didn’t pay any attention to it. 


AUGUSTUS HENDERSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 
\ 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 23, 1876. 
AUGUSTUS HENDERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live at Cross Hill, Laurens 
County. 

(). How old are you ?—A. I am twenty-three. 

q. Did you vote at the election at Laurens Court-House last fall?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q@. Did you see any red-shirt men there—white men?—A. Yes, sir; I 
Seen several of them there. 

(). Did you see Major Lehman, Hugh Lehman, and Col. Calvin Bal- 
ton?—A. Yes, sir; I saw the three. 

Q. Were they together 2—A. Yes, sir; there was a crowd of them. 
The men blocked the road. 


4 Q. Where were you going when they met you?—A. To the court- 
ouse. 

Q. Going in from the country ?—A. Yes, sir; we were coming out of 
the country and going up to town. | 
Q. And ‘they met you before you got to town on the road?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. What did they say to you?—A. They said, “Are you going to 
vote for Chamberlain 2?” I said, ‘‘ We are going to vote for him if we 
live.” They said, “If you do you will not get back home.” So we went 
on up around them and voted, and so they seen us on Tuesday morning, 
and they said, ‘I suppose you done cast your ticket?” I said, ‘* We 
done cast it.” They said, “ By God, Pll cast you.” 

Q. Who was it said that ?—A. Mr. Lehman. He said, “I will cast 
you.” So, Thursday evening, when the sun was about two hours high, L 
Went to Mr. Charley Madden’s house, and then my mother she come 
down to me and said, “Son ;” I said **Ma’am.” She said, “ Look here, 
you go away from here. ” Isaid, “Oh, ma’am. go away from here; don’t 

Other me. You know nobody is going to bother me ;” and before she 
could get around and tell me where to go the men had done come in on 
me, aud I had to get out of the window, ‘and they shot at me as I got out 
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of the window, while I was talking with my mother, and they come up 
on their horses and shot, and one ball went through my coat-collar here. 
This is not the coat; I had on an overcoat; and one also went in the 
tail, and I have got the coat to show for itself, and they run me to the 
river, but they never got me. I had to take to the water and come 
across. 

(). Then where did you go? 

The Witness. Where did I go when I run off? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. I went to my aunt’s house. 

(. How far off ?—A. I guess about twenty some odd miles, just across 
the Saluda River. 

q. Then where did you go?—A. I come off here. 

Q. Wheu did you come here 7—A. I got here on Sanday evening, two 
hours by sun. 

@. The Sunday evening after the election ?—A. Yes, sir; and I 
walked every step of the way. 

Q. How many miles ?—A. I don’t know exactly how many miles it is. 

(. I want to know whether you are afraid you will lose your life if 
you go back there?—A. Yes, sir; I cau’t go back there. If I do I will » 
be sure to lose my life. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why did they not kill you?—A. They couldn’t get a chance, or I 
reckon they would have killed me. 

(. Could they not have come up and shot at you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did they have horses?—A. Yes, sir; they had horses, but, you 
know, I went through the woods. 

Q. Could they not run through the woods after you?—A. They did 
come part of the way—as far as they could. 

Q. What did they want to shoot you for?—A. Because I voted for 
Chamberlain. 

(). Nothing else ?—A. Nothing else. They just had that spite against 
me. 

(. Did they run all the other black men out of the county in the same 
way ?—A. They didn’t run them out, but they told them they must 
leave, or if they didn’t they would wish they had. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That is those that voted for Chamberlain ?—A. Yes, sir; and they 

said if they didn’t leave they would wish they had. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why did they not kill them? Jt seems they were trying to: kill 
you.—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Why did they leave them untouched 7?—A. I don’t know. 

@. What had you done to excite their ill will in that way ?—A. I will 
tell you just how it started. Lehman wanted me to vote for him, and I - 
said, ‘* No, Mr. Lehman, Iam not going to do it, because I wouldn’t 
change my principles for you.” 

Q. That was all you did?—A. Yes, sir; that is what made him mad 
at me. 

Q@. And they shot at you for it?—A. Yes, sir; and would have killed 
me if they could. 

Q. Did anybody charge you with any crime up there in ‘Laurens I 
A. No, sir; not any crime. 

Q. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir, 
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(. You put your vote in?—A. Yes, sir; I put that in. 

(. Did you see any white men there 1A. Yes, sir; but they didn’t 
see me when I voted—not when I put my ticket in. I put it in and 
shot right off from the box, and they came around and said, “Has you 
voted?” I laughed and shook my head and said, “Ah, no; the nigger 
take what he can.” And he said, ‘ God damn you, I'll nigger you before 
night.” 

@ Who said that?—A. Mr. Lehman. 

(. Where were you when he shot at you?—A. I was right on Charley 
Madden’s place. 

@ What day was that?—A. It was on Thursday evening after the 
election. 

Q. Mr. Lehman did that?—A. Yes, sir; he is the man. 

@. What is Mr. Lehman’s given name?—A. Major Lehman. There 
is two brothers. One is named Hugh and the other is Major Lehman, 

@. Which one shot at you ?—A. It was Major. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir; I am sure of that, because 
my mother can witness that for me if she comes down. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If a colored man votes the democratic ticket the democrats think 
he is a pretty good fellow, do they not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They like him 7—A. Yes, sir. They hug him up. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do they sleep with him ?—A. Yes, sir. I expect they would take 
him in bed if he had nice clothes on. 

Q. Do they kiss him ?—A. Yes, sir; I expect they would. They say 
if a nigger votes for Chamberlain they would rather see him took back 
in purgatory. They say, “ You are a nigger, and I don’t want to see 

ou.” 

@. Why do they dislike Chamberlain so much ?—A. I don’t know. 


MOSES PARKS—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLumMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 
MoseEs PARKS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Young’s pas 
Laurens County. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. I was raised in Young’s 
ent. 

~Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-four years old this last October. 

: Q. What do you work at when you are at home? 
' The Witness. With what man, do you mean ? 

Mr. Cameron. No, I mean what kind of work do you do? 

A. O, farming. I have been farming all my days. 

Q. What man do you work for?—A. Matthew Hunter is the iaReh man 
I worked for. 

Q. Did you hear any democrats threater the republicans in your 
county that unless they voted the democratic ticket they would be — 
turned off from their places. or anything of that kind ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may tell what you beard them say and who said it.—A. It 
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was a general threat all through Laurens County. I heard many men 
say it that I didn’t know. On Monday, a week before the election, I 
was at Laurens Court-House, and the citizens of that town was threat- 
ening every man that was voting the republican ticket that they would 
turn him out of employment; that they wouldn’t employ him after elec- 
tion. : 
(. Do you remember the names of any that made that threat ?—A. 
No, sir; I don’t remember the names of any that made that threat. I 
remember the names of some that threatened to kill parties. 

Q. Tell who made those threats, and all about it—A. There is a man 
by the name of Andrew EHichelberger and George Young. 

Q. What threats did they make?—A. They told me that me and 
Wade Henderson—they were after me on Monday before the election 
until L had to go to the headquarters—to the Yankees—for protection in 
order to save my life. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY . 
Q. To the soldiers?—A. Yes, sir; to the soldiers. 


By Mr. CAMERON: | 

@. Who were after you?--A. Andrew Hichelberger and George 
Young. That was on Monday before the election, and also I was stay- 
ing with them on the day of the election, and on the day of the election 
they said if I would fall out at the polls they were going to kill me; 
and I replied to Mr. Anderson and told him it would be best for me not 
to go out of there, and he told me to stay within his bounds and he could 
protect me. 

Q. Lieutenant Anderson told you that?--A. Yes, sir; and I also staid 
down here with him, which if I hadn’t done they would have killed me, 
and I didn’t get to vote. 

Q. Why didn’t you get to vote?—A. Because they told me if they 
catched me out there they would kill me. I thought it was better to 
run and save my life rather than to lose it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You were afraid of your life if you did vote 7—-A. Yes, sir; that is 
the reason I didn’t vote. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did they have against you?—-A. Just because I was a re- 
publican, you know. Nothing else, only I was a republican. 

Q. They didn’t run them all off like they did you, did they 7—A. No, 
sir; wherever they found one that took a great pride in politics and tried 
to be a sort of leader—them was the mens that they was after. 

Q. You are one of those men ?—A. I am one of the men that believed 
in the republican party and stand up for it. That was my principle, 
and I didn’t deny my principle. 

Q. But you didn’t stand up and fight for it onthe day of the election ?— 
A. No, sir; I had to get away en the day of the election. 

Q. You let two dirty fellows get you out of your vote ?—A. It is bet- 
ter to get me out of that than to get me out of my life, you know. 
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JOHN T. GARLINGTON--LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 
JOHN T. GARLINGTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County, Dyaz 
precinct. 

-Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been living in Lau- 
rens County ever since I was born. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. I suppose I am about twenty-eight years 
of age. 

(). How did the democrats try to prevent the colored people from 
voting the republican ticket in that county ?—A. Well, in many ways 
they have. Some threatens them to put them out of employment, and 
some threatens to take their lives, and before the election did come off, 
in my precinct, they rode every night for about two weeks or more, 
plumb up till Monday before the election. Every night they would go 
around, about the midnight hour, and every colored man they would 
find they would take him out and put him up on some high place and 
make him take a pledge that he would support Hampton or not vote at 

all, and take away all the arms they could find, such as pistol or gun, 
wherever they could find them. 

Q. Did they come to your house ?—A. Yes, sir; on Saturday night 
before the election. 

Q. What did they do at your house?—A. Well, they came there 
twice ; the first time they came on from their club-meetings and called 
me to the door of my house, and they asked me if I had pen and ink; 
1 told them that I did; and they told me to come to the door and come 
out, and I done so, and after I came to the door they told me that they 
wanted to write a Jetter to Chamberlain. 

@. Who were those men ?—A. That was in the night, and I don’t 
know what party that was, only one that was with them, and that was 
the gentleman that J was employed to. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. H. D. Mehaffey. The reason I 
know it was him is, that he told me that he was in that crowd, and 
asked me how was I going to vote, and I told him that I had thought | 
so little about it, [ didn’t know who I would vote for, or whether 
I would vote at all or not. ‘“ Well,” he said, “I suppose you don’t 
know.” I said “ No, sir.” He asked me several questions, whether I 
had a horse or cow, or not; I told him I had ‘two cows right there in 
the pen, but I didn’t have ‘any horse; he said he would ‘take off my 
horse or mule; he said he didn’t want, to expose his fine horseon a night 
like that. He says, ** Well, you don’t know who you are going to vote 
mre” Lsays, ‘No, sir; ” he says, “I will bet you Til "that is what he 
called me; he says, “T want you to meet me Tuesday, at Laurens Court- 
House, and bid your wife along farewell. I am going to have your very 
toe nails.” That is what he said, and then they all rode off. They ap- 
peared in the road, about two or ‘three hundred of them, all mounted on 

orses. 

Q. Armed ?—A. Well, I couldn’t say whether they were armed at 
‘That time or not; it was in the dark. 

Q. Could you not tell whether they had red shirts on or not 7—A. No, 
sir; I couldn’t tell you that. 

Q. Go on.—A. They rode off very hastily up the road, going away 
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from where I live, and there was a crowd came back again about the 
time they thought we were abed. I heard them coming in another 
direction, and they come up sort of behind the house, and I could hear 
the horses’ feet I suppose about fifty yards from the house. I were abed, 
but I was not asleep, and I was lying so to hear whether I could hear 
the horses coming close to the house, and I discovered through the 
cracks of the house, that they was as thick as blackbirds around the 
house, and allin one instant ‘hey gave the door one hard lick and butted 
it open, and they all came into my brother’s reom. I was in one room 
and he was in another, and, as they done that, [ slipped out of the win- 
dow, and they broke into my brother’s side of the room, and in coming 
in he discovered them in there and jumped out of bed and came right 
straight to my room and got out of the window, and they didn’t shoot at 
that time, but after they had made us jump they fired once. 

@. They fired at what, do you suppose ?7—A. I don’t know what. 
There was ouly one man fired. We had a shot-gun there, and they 
taken that away; and taken our names down, that if we voted the rad- 
ical ticket we shouldn’t live nary ’nother day after the election was 
over. 

(). Did they ever return your shot-gun to you 7A, N O, SI. 

. Did they ever pay you for it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How much was it worth ?—A. Well, I gave $12 for it. 

(. It was worth about that, was it 1A, Well, that is what I gave 
for it. 1 considered it worth to me at least $25 or more. I got it for kill- 
ing game and one thing and another. 

Q. Did they injure anything else in your house ?—A. No, sir; they 
did not do any thing else only they just tore the house every which way 
searching and inquiring for arms. That is all they done that time. But 
they couldn’t find them. Then they went on to the next neighbor’s 
house, about three-quarters of a mile from us, and broke down his door 
and taken him out of his bed and put him up on his corn-erib and told 
him to holler for Hampton, and they taken his name and made him take 
a pledge that he would support Hampton or else not vote at all. They 
went around to every colored man where they could find them at home 
that night. That was on Saturday night before the election, and they 
remained out riding until the election came off on Tuesday. 

@. At what poll were you on election-day 7—A. After they broke into 
my house on Saturday night I came to town. I went to Lanrens and 
voted, which is about eighteen miles and a half from where I live. 

(. When did you leave Laurens County ?—A. I left on the 22d af 
last month. 

Q. Why did yeu leave at that time ?—A. I was told by my young 
master in town—he told me that he didn’t have anything against me ab 
all, but he knowed there was a parcel of men that were seeking for my 
life, and that they intended to kill me the very first opportunity, and 
he advised me as a friend of mine to go away—that he didn’t want to 
hurt a hair of my head, but he knowed parties that would. 

Q. What is your young master’s name, as you call him ?—A. Jantes 
Bolt. 

(). Are you afraid to go back home ?—A. Yes, sir; that is, back to 
where | live. 

(Q. Have you any family ?—A. No, sir; I haven’t any family. My 
brother, that I live with, has. 

Q. Where is your brother ?—A. He is iiving up there yet. 

(). What did they have against you?—A. Well, he told me that the 
township meeting that we had for to nominate county officers and mem- 
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bets of the legislature at this election, I made a speech at our township, 
and they said they didn’t like my speech, and that is what they had 
against me. 
Q. They didn’t like your speech, and therefore they ran you out of the 
country 7—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted at Laurens Court- House. 

Q. What office did you hold ?—A. I didn’t hold any office at all. 

@. Did you never hold any office ?—A. No, sir. 

q. And they had a spite against you because you made that speech ?— 
A. Yes, Sir. | 

@. Did you make a violent speech ?—A. No, sir. I can tell you what 
I did state. 3 

@. Well, suppose you tell us what you said.—A. I said that the 
national election that was for Mr. Hayes and Wheeler, we would rally 
every republican in our district for Hayes and Wheeler and Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, our candidate for State governor. That isso. They told 
me out of their own mouth 

Q. Is that all you said?—A. That is what they told me they had 
against me for saying that. 

@. Did you not tell them that if the democrats were elected they would 
take their liberties way from them ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not tell them that?—A. No, sir; I didn’t tell them that. 

(. They didn’t charge you with any crime ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t 
charge me with any crime any more than that; and there is another 
thing that they said that Lsaid, and I did say that. They said that they 
wouldu’t give us anythimg to do at all. [ told them that that had been 
a general thing; that they had been saying that ever since reconstruc- 
tion. 

Q. But still they had given you something to do, had they not ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. They gave the colored people employment all the time ?—A. No, 
sir; not all the time. 

. But politicians like yourself had been telling them all the time 
that they would not do it? 

The Witness. Which do you mean, sir ? 

Mr. MERRIMoN. I say had politicians been telling the colored people 
that the white folks would not give them anything to do ?—A. No, sir; 
I hasn’t heard none of our people said that, but they was using the 
reference that they didn’t intend to give them anything to do at all if 
they voted that ticket against them; that was their general talk. 
~ Q. Did they ever charge you with any crime of any sort?—A. No, 
Sir; they never charged me with no crime. 

- Q. You never were charged with any crime ?—A. No, sir; I never 
has had any such charges. 
~ Q. You are a man of good reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 











TALTON BEASLEY—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 
TALTON BEASLEY (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where is your residence, or where has it been for the last 
two months ?—Answer. Laurens County, Jackson Township. 
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Q. What is your age ?—A. About twenty- four years of age. 

Q. Were you at the election on the 7th of last November at Jackson ?7— 
A. Yes, sir; I was at the election at Clinton box. 

Q. Do you know aman by the name of Frank Rammage ?— A. Yes, sir. 

(). And Bill Shockley Sac. Yes, sir. 

(). Are they white men?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q). And democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with them or they with you ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I worked with Mr. Rammage, and Mr. Shockley was there. 

@. When was it that you bad a conversation with them ?—A. A few 
days before the election. 

(. What did they tell you ?—A. Well, they asked me what ticket was 
I going to vote. I told them my intention was to vote the republican 
ticket. They told me that if [ voted that I would be killed; that they 
wouldn’t do it themselves, but men was in the party who would do it. 

Q. Do you know of the people being driven off on account of want of 
food ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Describe how that was.—A. The colored men at the place I worked 
at—the white men said that all that didn’t promise to vote with them 
they wouldn’t give anything to eat. They said if they promised to vote 
with them, and would come and join the democratic clubs, they would 
furnish them with meat and bread, and if not they wouldn’t. 

(. These people had nothing to eat?—A. No, sir; and they finally 
got out. 

@. Were they hired out ?—A. No, sir; they were farmers. 

Q. Wereany ofthem driven to join the democratic clubs by that 
means, or to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Well, there was two men 
by the name of John Anderson and Ben. Beasley told methat they didu’t 
get to vote. - 

Q. They were colored people?—A. Yes, sir. They said the reason 
they couldn’t get to vote was that the white people wouldn’t let them 
vote; they wouldn’t let them go to the polls. 

(). How many of these colored people joined the democrats on account 
of the lack of food ?—A. There was about four. 

Q. Did Pole the democratic club or did they only go and vote for 
the democrats ?—A. At the time of the election they went and gave in 
their names to the democrats to join, and they got rations from the 
democrats. 

Q. Did any of these white men, red-shirt, men come to your house 
the night before election ?—A. Yes, sir, they came by. I lived close to 
the road. 

Q. What did they do there ?—-A. They hollered and asked if there 
was any radical man lived there, and said if there was they had better 
own it, but if there was any Hampton men it was all right; to get their 
horses and come with them. 

Q. Did you go?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did they see you?—A. No, sir, they didn’t see me at all. 

Q. Yousaw them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Do you know of any other parties being prevented from voting 
besides those you have mentioned ?—A. No, sir; not particularly. 

Q. Do you know of anybody being prevented by threats betore the 
election from voting on the election day ?—A. I don’t know any partic- 
ular one, but they would ery all the time that any one that voted the 
republican ticket would be turned out of their homes. 

(. That was the common understanding, was it?—A. Yes, sir; that 
was the common understanding all over the country. 
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; 
Q. They had threatened, also, that some would be killed, as I under- 
stand you ?-—A. Yes, sir. , 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What prevented them from killing you?—A. Well, I don’t know 
sir, what prevented them from killing me. They didn’t try to kill me. 

@. Didn’t they threaten to kill you?—A. Yes, sir; they said if I 
voted the republican ticket they would kill me, and there was men in 
their party would do it. 

Q. But you did vote the republican ticket?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they have not killed you?—A. No, sir. I came off next day 
after the election. 

@. Did they kill any other black men that staid behind?—A. I 
couldn’t say whether they did or not. 

Q. You haven’t been there to see?—A. No, sir; I have not been back 
there. 

(). Why did they have a special spite at you ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 
They don’t have no special spite at me in particular. They said all col- 
ored men who voted the republican ticket. 

(). Have they ever charged you with any crime of any kind 7—A. 
No, sir. 

@. You never were charged with any crime, were you 7?—A. No, sir. 

(). You were never in court ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did you vote?—A. At Clinton. 

. Did any colored men vote the democratic ticket there ?—A. Yes, 
Sir; some voted. 

(). How many ?—A. I don’t know how many, but there was a good 
many voted. 

' Q. Did they wear red shirts ?—A. Some did and some didu’t. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Did the democrats run many colored republicans out of the county 
after election?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know whether they ran many 
or not, but there was a good many come down here the next day after 
the election, but I ain’t able to tell you how many. 


ALEXANDER BOWIE—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 


ALEXANDER BOWIE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


_ Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Abbeville County. 

Q. At What place ?—A. Magnolia Township. 

Q. Did you hear any white democrats make threats against colored 
Tepublicans that unless they voted the democratic ticket some evil 
would happen to them; any threats that were made by white people be- 
fore the election? you may state what they were.—A. Yes, sir. 
~Q. Yoa may go on and tell what you heard.—A. Well, sir, I heard it 
repeatedly, by white democrats, that the colored tenants on their places, 
if they didn’t vote to their interests, that they should not remain on 
their premises. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


_ Q. What did they mean by that?—A. Wanted them to vote; that if 
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they didn’t vote the democratic ticket they could not remain on theit 
premises. 7, | 


) | 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. What democrat did you hear say that ?—A. I could not tell all of 
them. 

(. Well, give the names of a few, if you can.—A. Well, Mr. John A. 
Calhoun, for one. 

Q. Who else?—A. Mr. James Norwood, for another. 

@. Any other person ?--A. Jobnny Norwood, Henry Norwood. 

Q. How far do you live from the place where the election was held in 
Magnolia Township ?—A. I live about four miles. 

Q. Did you go down to the polling-place on the morning of the elec- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did you find when you got there?—A. Well, sir, when [I ar- 
rived there | suppose there was about, as near as I can calculate, 800 
persons—white men and colored—lI see around the polls. 

Q. What time did you arrive there 7?—A. t arrived there about half 
past 7 o’clock. 

(. In the morning?—A. In the morning. 

Q. What were they doing ?—A. Well, they was there, consulting 
whether to open the poll or not. A young colored man, William Saun- 
ders, one of the managers there, he had charge of the box and the 
poll list, and somehow or other he had misplaced the poll-list, and the 
poll-list was in the box locked up, and the key was in his pocket, and 
he left Abbeville on the evening before the election for the purpose of 
being convenient on the morning of the election. 

(. And the blank poll-lists were in some way stolen ?—A. Yes, sir, 
I asked him when he missed the list, and he said about midnight. IL 
told him if the list was lost that he had plenty of time to recover a new 
list. It was only eleven miles from the place where the election was to 
be held to the town, and he could have went to town and back and z06t 
back there by six o’clock, and he seemed to be taking it very easy, and 
didn’t make any particular effort to get the blanks; and Mr. Calhoun, he 
was one of the managers, he remarked, says he, “We can write out 
blanks.” 

@. Was he a white man or a colored man?—A. A white man, and L 
remarked to him, says I, “Mr. Calhoun, I don’t think that would be 
legal, according to the rules of election ; if they intended for blanks to have 
been written out, I don’t think that they would have had them printed; 
and all the blanks that we could write out now at this hour, I don't 
think it would make the election legal, because it is half past seven 
o’clock now; and then they concluded there awhile, that is, the parties 
that was there around the polls, that if we wanted to have a fair and 
square election of it, that it would be the interest of all who intends to 
vote to go somewhere else where the polls had been opened at their 
proper time ; and some one in the crowd says, “Well, I think itis best 
to do so ;” >and then I remarked upon it, says I, * Well, those that are 
able to go to Abbeville, they will take the road and go to Abbeville; 
and I and the balance will goto Calhoun’s Mills and Lowndsville,” and 
they done so; but the biggest portion of them that went to Lowndsville 
didn’t vote. 

Q. Why not?—A. Well, they was persuaded to vote the democrati¢ 
ticket, and they refused to do so; and the democrats there told them 
that if they didn’t vote the democratic ticket, not to vote at all, and 
many of them turned back home. Some of them didw’t go to the polls, 
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and a portion of them that went to Calhonn’s Mills, they didn’t get to 

vote. There was intimidation there, and on their way there they meta 

 erowd that told them that it was not worth while to vote—they couldn’t 
vote, and they returned back home. Some of the parties that got there 
first had started back.and met them on the way, and told them this; 
that they couldn’t vote. 

@. How many republicans were prevented from voting that would 
have voted at Magnolia Township ?—A. Well, sir, I think it was, as near 
as I can come at it, about two hundred and fifty, more or less. They 
was about three hundred and fifty went to Abbeville. I saw one of the 
ones, and I am certain that there wasn’t but three out of that number 
voted the democratic ticket, and they was forced to by persuasion. 

(. What sort of persuasion were used upon them ?—A. Well, the per- 
suasion in reference to these three was on the condition if they would vote 
the democratic ticket they could remain on the premises the next year, 
and they wouldn’t charge them but one bale of cotton for rent, and the 
balance would have to leave; and Mr. James Norwood and Henry and 
Johnny Norwood went out the night after the election and ordered all 
the hands that had voted the republican ticket to leave the premises 
right forthwith. 

_ Q. They threatened them before the election?—A. Yes, sir; before 

the election ; and then, of course, it was formally carried out, and ten- 

ants on the place told them that they had rented their places fora year, 

had paid their rent, and paid the two bales of cotton, and they had a 

right to stay on the place until New-Year’s day, and then they would 

look out and go somewhere else. But they told them that they would 

have to leave right away, and they said they didn’t intend to leave, and 
_ they didn’t leave. 

_ Q. They had paid rent up to New-Year?—-A. Yes, sir. He had done 

received his cotton and hauled it to Abbeville, and they had paid him 

his cotton, and also paid off the liens at Abbeville. 

@. On what terms are lands usually rented in Abbeville County ?— 
A. Well, sir, they have a general rule of renting land to the colored 
people. Some rents two bags of cotton for every horse. 

Q. For every horse that a colored man works ?—-A. Yes, sir; he finds 
his own horse himself and does all repairing—everything. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


a Q. How much Jland?—A. They will let them have about thirty acres 
toahorse. Well, they take a fourth of the wheat for sowing wheat, and 
Some of them again they rent three bags of cotton and one-third of the 
orn, wheat, and oats, and one-third of everything. 
_ Q. Three bags of cutton to what?—A. To a horse. 
_ Q. That is, bales of cotton ?—A. Yes, sir; bales weighing 400 pounds; 
and some again they rent and pay wages. 
__ . The colored people furnish the horses ?—A. Yes, sir; the colored 
_ people furnish the horses, feed them, and pay all the expenses. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. The owner of the land furnishes the land and nothing more?—A. 
Yes, sir; nothing but the land. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was it charged that the republicans at Magnolia precinct broke 
up the voting there that day ?—A. Well, I think it was charged—Saun- 
ders was a republican. 

Q. The man who had the box and the poll-list?—A. Yes, sir; he was 
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a republican, and the day before the election there was a camp there - 


by the democratic club. They had four wagons there loaded with guns 
and ammunition and a quantity of whisky, and were prepared for the 
election, and the colored people seen that evening, if they had attempted 
to vote there, there would not have been any election anyhow. 

Q. That is not the question [ asked you. I asked you if it was 
charged thatthe republicans destroyed that poll-list?—A. It was charged 
by the democrats. If they had done their duty, everything would have 
been all right there. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did the democrats say that ?—A. No, sir; the republicans said 
that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I ask you if the democrats charged that the republicans had that 
poll-list destroyed ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t charge the republicans at 
all, because there was suspicion on both parties; that is, in behalf of 
Saunders. He was the only individual republican that was responsibie 
for that. | 

@. What could they have wanted it destroyed for?—A. I suppose 
for the purpose of having—even if they carried on the election without 
that list, it would not have amounted to anything. 

Q. They could go somewhere else, could they not?—A. Yes, sir; they 
could have went somewhere else; and they run off down as far as the 
bridge we call Davis’s bridge, and they went down there to get them to 
come back. Their intention was the colored people should not go any- 
where else to vote. They told them that they couldn’t go to vote any- 
whereelse. This was said by Mr. Calhoun, and I remarked, says I, ‘* Yes, 
sir: of course we can go anywhere in the county.” 

Q. Were you a candidate tor office ?—A. Yes, sir; I was a candidate. 

q. For what ?—A. I was nominated for representative. 

@. Are you in the legislature now ?—A. No, sir; 1am not a member 
now. 

@. But you were a candidate for the legislature ?—A. I was a candi- 
date in the convention. 

. What officedo you hold ?—A. I am justschool-teacher at that place; 
teaching school there now three years. 

Q. Do the colored people in your county own much property 7—A. 
Well, they haven’t much property ; only horses and mules. They have 
not any land. 

@. Have they many horses and mules ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What proportion of the taxes do they pay ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know, sir, now exactly the portion of taxes for the township. 


@. The white people own the great bulk of the property 7—A. Yes, 


sir; the white people of that township owns the greater portion of that 
property. 

@. The black people rule them ?—A. No, sir; the black people don’t 
rule them; they rule the black people, because they have the land and 
employ the labor. 

(. Who holds the offices, that is the point ?—A. Well, the party 
that holds the offices 

Q. Are they republicans or democrats?—A. There is a majority of 
them, I believe, are republicans. 





Q. "Are they not all republicans ?—A. No, sir; most of the county 


offices at Abbeville are held by democrats. 
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Q. Are the commissioners of the county democrats ?—A. Yes, sir ; the 
school commissioner is a democrat. 

» Q. Who elected him ?—A. The republicans. 

Q. How as to your county magistrates ?—A. Well, a majority of the 
magistrates is white men. 

Q. How about your county clerk 7—A. He is a democrat. 

@. Well, they are all democrats, are they not?—A. Yes, sir; near 
about all. Well, they got positions, for some of them say they are 
republicans until they get positions, and when they get positions they 
take their own course. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. They are just as good democrats as ever, then?—A. Yes, sir. 
[Laughing. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Is the township republican or democratic ?—A. It is a republican 
township. 

Q. About how many republican votes are there in the township 7?—A.. 
I suppose if they all turned out there would be about eight hundred. 

Q. How many democratic voters are there in the township 7?—A. 
Well, 1 could not come at that well, because the democrats of the town- 
ship they divide up. Some go to Calhoun’s Mills to vote and some to. 
Lowndesville, and that is just the way they vote. It never have been: 
fairly estimated, the number of white voters of that township, anyway. 
to get at it : 

@. If you can estimate about the number of democratic voters in the - 
township, you may do so.—A. No, sir; I don’t think I couid come at: 
that correct, and I don’t wish to 

(). But there is a republican majority in the town ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Which race does the work, the labor in the county 7—A. O, the: 

— colored. 

Q. They work the soil?—A. Yes, sir; the colored people, I am ¢er- 
tain. 

Q. Do the poor white men work much in that county ?—A. Yes, sir;. 
the poor white men and the colored men works nobly. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Do the poor white men in the county vote the republican ticket?— 
A. No, sir; they are a heap harder on the colored people than the other 
white men. | 
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CoLumMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
*CORNELIUS ARNOLD (colored) sworn and examined. 


: By Mr. CAMERON: 
_ Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Abbeville County, about 
miles from Greenwood. . 
Q. Were any threats made to you by the democrats?—A. Yes, sir. 
Now you may state what they are, and by whom they were made, 
and when they were made, and when you were threatened ?—A. .First 
at home. I live out in the country, six miles from Greenwood town. 
me white men came there to my house twice. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. When was that?—A. Before the election. 

Q. How long ?—A. I don’t know exactly how long it was; but it was 
before General Hampton spoke at Abbeville, about a week before this. 
They didn’t do anything. They came in that night and knocked at the 
door and called me, and I knew who it was, and got up and opened the 
door. And they asked me did I have a pistol, and I told him. no, I 
didn’t have any. They asked meif [ had a gun, and I[ told them no, I 
didn’t have no gun. And they asked me if a man at the creek didn’t 
have a gun, and [ told them that he had a pistol, and they said, ‘All 
right.” And they asked me for a drink of water, and I gave it to them; 
and they told me it was all right. If I voted the democratic ticket 
they would back me. They would see that I should be all right, and I 
told them “well.” And about two or three weeks, I think, after that—— 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Now, how many white men were in that crowd?—A. There were 
Six. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; every one of them had pistols. 

(J. Do you know who they were ?—A. I knowed two. 

Q. You may give the names of all that you know.—A. One was Henry 
Riley and one was Jess Riley. 

Q. How far from you do they live?—A. About four miles. 

Q. They were democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, go on and state what occurred the second time they came.— 
A. They came back, only two. Jesse and Henry came back the last 
time, and came to the door and called me, and I got up. I had laid 
down, and I got up and opened the door; and when I opened the door, 
they just jumped in the door upon me, and told me to come out of doors. 
He had a pistol in his hand, Henry had. They said when they came 
before they hadn’t found any shooting-irons, and that they were going 
to search now for them; and they taken a black-cloth coat and a vest 
and $4 and a pair of boots. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Took them off with them ?—A. Yes, sir. a 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did they return them ?—A. No, sir. 
«. Did they ever pay you for them ?7—A. No, sir. 
(. How much was the property worth which they took away 7—A. I 
paid $23 for the coat, and the boots hadn’t been worn. I got them from 
a young man I was doing some work for, and they was worth $4. The 
boots were too small for him; I hadn’t paid him for them; I had just 
started to work that Monday, and I took the boots home with me that 
Monday night. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What were the boots worth ?—A. I was to pay him $4 for the boots. 
He paid $7.50 for them when he got them at the store. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Are these Rileys planters or farmers ?—A. Farmers; yes, sir. I 
- knowed them well. They never had done anything to me before in my 
life; always had treated me as well as anybody. 
Q. They are considered respectable men in that community ?—A. No, 
sir; they ain’t considered respectable men, by no means, but they never 
had done anything to me before that. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did you ever ask them for those things again ?—A. No, sir. Iwent 
to the head men of the club and reported it. The first time they came 
around they taken a great deal of guns and things and pistols, and one 
thing and another. The head men of the club said that if these men 
would tell who it was done it they would have them up about it. I 
knowed who the parties was, but they didn’t do anything to me, and 1 
didn’t say anything about it any further; but after they came back a 
second time, I went to a man at Greenwood, and he told me to have 
them arrested ; and I had them arrested and tried in court. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. What became of them ?—A. They went clear. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Did you testify in court?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Before whom were they tried? Who was the justice?—A. Judge 
Cooke. 
_Q. At the circuit court, was it?—A. Yes, sir; at Abbeville. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You are very sure they took your money and property ?—A. I 
know they taken them; they taken them away from there. I knowed © 
who they was as well as I knowed myself; ever since we were little boys 
together. 

(). Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Green- 
wood. 

(. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Any disturbance on the day of the election at Greenwood ?—A. 
No, sir; there wasn’t any ’sturbance; there wasn’t any ’sturbance as L 
know of there. 

@. Were there any United States soldiers there?—A. Yes, sir; and 
marshal there. 

(. How many soldiers there?—A. Sixteen of them soldiers. They 
Staid at the camp, though; they didn’t come up where they was 
voting at. 

Q. If there had been no soldiers there, do you think the colored peo- 
ple would bave dared to have gone out and voted?—A. Well, I don’t 
know, sir, about that; there was a great deal of threats made, and I 
heard Boozer say that the niggers was damned cowards; that they had 
to have soldiers there to protect them before they could vote. 

, By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
_Q Who is this Boozer?—A. A man that staid at Greenwood. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Is he a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 
_Q. A democrat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the rifle-clubs ride around through the country much before 
the election?—A. Yes, sir; the crowd what came to my house done a 
great deal of riding. After they was at my house they went to a white 
Widow lady’s house and taken her daughter out and cut her hair off— 

one I don’t know what all to her—Miss Harrison; and they knowed 
Who they was. They were the same parties at my house went there; 
Mrs. Harrison knowed who they was. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: . 


Q. Did they allege that you had stolen those goods that they took 


i 


from you?—A. They told me that I stole the boots, and they were going 
to take them and see if they couldn’t find the owner for them. 

Q. How about the coat?—A. They never said anything about the 
coat at all, and the vest and money. 

@. They were bad men?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had bought the boots?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bought them from whom ?—A. Mr. John Norman, a man I was 
living with. 
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Q. Then you had them arrested and took them to court 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the jury said they were not guilty 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What sort of jury was it?—A. There was two colored men on the 
jury. 

Q. The balance were white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They said that they were not guilty of what you charged them 
with ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you indicted for stealing the boots ?~A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been indicted ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you been in jail?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What were you put in jail for 2A. About the wife I have got 
now. 

Q. How about that? Do they indict you for marrying in this State ?— 
A. No, sir; indicted me for not marrying the girl; for fooling the girl. 

@. Were you ever put in jail for stealing anything ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you ever charged with stealing ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Never in your life?—A. Only for stealing that girl from her 
parents. 

Q. They did charge you with stealing the boots ?—A. No, sir; they 
didn’t. 

@. I thought you said the white men charged you with stealing the 
boots ?—A. The one I bought them of, he didn’t charge me with steal- 
ing them. 

Q. Where did you vote ?—A. At Greenwood. 

Q. The democratic ticket?—A. No, sir; I voted the republican ticket. 


W. K. BRYCE—OCONEE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
W., K. BRYCE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live?—Answer. I live in Walhalla, in Oco- 
nee County. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. I have lived there all. my ; 
life. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I will be twenty-five the 30th day of next 
August. 

Q. Are you a republican?—A. Yes, sir; I always voted that way, I 
reckon. 

@. Where were you during the last political canvass before the elec- 
tion ?—A. I was in that county, Oconee County. 

Q. Well, you may tell us how the democrats carried on the canvass 
in that county ; what they did.—A. They always made it a point to go 
to every republican meeting that they could get at. They never came 
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to ourhouse. My brother was a butcher, and I butchered myself for 
him, and sometimes we called a meeting at our butcher-house, and we 
wouldn’t allow them to come there and interfere with us. They had a 
school-house there in the corporation where the colored people taught 
school, and frequently they called a meeting there. They would go 
there and disturb us and make speeches in our meeting, and we would 
ask them to—we knew that they come there intending to make a speech 
anyway, and so we always invited them and divided time. 

Q. Were those meetings opened for republican meetings or for joint 
discussion?—A. No, sir; republican meetings. 

@. Did you invite the democrats to go there?—A. No, sir; we didn’t. 

@. Was there a rifle-club in your town?—A. Well, they started to. 
There was one started there, I understand. I don’t know this myself, 
but I was told there was one started in the place, but they had never 
been organized—they had organized, but they had not got their guns 
or anything of that sort; and one at a place called Westminster, on the 
air-line railroad. 

@. Well, you may state if it was general throughout the county for 
democrats to go to republican meetings and insist on a division of time. 
—A. Well, I don’t know of any other place that they came myself. 
They generally always called a meeting right in that place, and they 
came trom different parts of the county there. .« 

(. You may state what occurred on election-day in your town.—A. 
By the way, I will tell you on the day that Mr. Carpenter and Mr. 
Greener and Mr. Talbert was up there, and General Dennis, we called 
a meeting, and when they came there to speak, and we went down to 
this same school-house, a good many of the colored men there, ard a 
good many white republicans there also, and a great many democrats 
came there, and the red-shirt fellows. When this man Carpenter (they 
called him Chlory) got up to speak, they interrupted him so that he 
couldn’t speak. They treated Mr. Greener better than him. They used 
all kinds of abusive language that a man could use toward the repub- 
lican speakers. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were they armed—did they have pistols with them ?—A. I under- 
stood so; I don’t know that myself, but my brother told me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Don’t state what other people state, but what you know yourself. 
—A. He said that several of them made a passage to shoot Mr. Greener, 
but I didn’t see it myself. I know Mr. Carpenter could not speak there; 
he told them, at the time, that if they didn’t propose to hear him there 
that he would quit. He commenced again and they interrupted him so 
that he finally quit. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


_Q. Did any leading white man in town attend that meeting?—A. Yes, 
Sir; some belonged to the clubs—leading men of the clubs. 
Q. Did they attempt to stop the disturbance upon the part of the dem- 
crats; did the leading men try to stop the disturbance?—A. No, sir. 
believe I noticed one or two around there trying to keep them quiet, 
ut they wan’t much account in stopping the noise. 

_Q. Seemed to be quite willing they should go on that way ?—A. Yes, 
Sim; and some of them even asked questions themselves, but didn’t use 
any abusive language; that is, the leading democrats. 

- Now you may goon and state what occurred on election-day.—' 
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A. On election-day I was at a box called West Union, a small box what 
we call West Union. It is overa mile from Walhalla, and the citizens 
around there thought that that would probably be the main part of the 
town like there, and a great many of them built there, and after they found 
out the railroad was not going there, then they stopped building there at 
West Union. I was there on the morning of the election, over a mile 
from my home, at Walhalla Court-House. I went there, and everything 
went off quiet. There were only the Red Shirts, and a good many of 
them came up there and cursed around and went on, but no one was dis- 
turbed. We kept on voting. The democrats brought a heap of colored 
men from Walhalla and brought them down there and voted them. The 
republicans generally got to vote soon in the morning. I went up to 
Walhalla, and went up stairs, where they had the voting-place in the 
court-house, and they was all around the box. 

@. Who were all around the box?—A. The democrats, and they sort 
of finally made arrangements to let the republicans in. They was there, 
and many democrat persons came there, and they would turn around and 
ask the colored men, ‘‘ Don’t you want to vote the democratic ticket?” 
and they would keep fooling around with them. WhenI went down to 
the door, I noticed several white men, one white man in particular, that 
staid to my brother’s the night before, with the determination to vote 
the republican ticket, anda merchant there told him to vote the democrat- 
ic ticket; and my brother said to him, ‘‘ You wanted to vote the republi- 
can ticket last night ;” and he said, ‘1 did; its right ;” and my brother told 
him that’s right, to vote the way he wanted to; and this other one told 
him that he thought he was a right smart fellow, and he didn’t think he 
ought to go back on him. The man didn’t seem to know what to do. 
He said he was the friend of both of us, and finally he agreed—the dem- 
ocrat asked him, if he would promise him he would vote the democratic 
ticket; he wouldn’t say anything about it. We tried to get him to go 
down to another place to vote, if he wanted to vote, and I offered to give 
him a horse to ride down. 

(. Any soldiers in your town ?—A. No, sir. 

@. A good many white republicans in your county 7—A. Yes, sir; 
there are a great many always votes the republican ticket. A great 
many voted at the last election; there was some ten did it. Some have 
told me sinee—I didn’t know that they had voted the democratic ticket— 
that they had done it by scratching out the democratic names and in- 
serting republican names on the ticket. 

Q. Were the tickets printed on paper, so that you could distinguish 
the democratic from the republican ticket?—A. One was a narrow 
ticket and smooth, and the other was rough and larger, wider, and 
generally torn at the end, so they could easily tell. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Anybody try to hinder you from voting ?—A. Nobody tried to 
hinder me. 

Q. What office do you hold ?—A. I don’t hold any, and never has 
held any. 

(J. You never have held any office ?—A. No, sir. 1 was appointed a 
sort of marshal at the box on the day of election. 

Q. Who appointed you ?—A. Mr. Carpenter, I think. I never looked 
at it. 

@. Did your brother hold any office ?—A. Yes, sir; he is postmaster 
there. 
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Q. Do you live with your brother ?—A. Yes, sir; I live with my | 
_ brother for a good while. We couldn’t open the office. . 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may go on and state why you couldn’t.—A. We never opened 
it, but the men and boys would come around there and hurrah for Hamp- 
ton and cuss and abuse and blackguard, and even come inside and 
break the glasses, and even threaten to do this and that. When my 
brother was not over there they would come and do this. They hardly 
ever done much of it when he was there. My brother’s wife attended 
the post-office when he was away. My father was a very old man. He 
is close on to seventy-five years old. They abused him. 

Q. He is a republican, is he ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. How long have you all been republican ?—A. All our lives. 

(). There were not any republicans down there before the war ?— 
A. Well, they were Union men; that is about the same thing. 

Q. I never heard them called by that name ?—A. Well, we have never 
been democrats. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You thought that the republicans were nearer to the old Union 
men than the democrats 7—A. Yes, sir. 
/Q. For that reason you became a republican ?—A. I can’t be a demo- 
crat. 
-Q. You are sure of that ?—A. I am sure of that. 


JAMES O. LADD—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 
JAMES O. LADD sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside in the city of 
Columbia. 

@. How long have you resided there ?—A. About three years. 

@. Where did you reside prior to coming to Columbia ?7—A. About a 
year and a half in Washington, and for three years preceding that I 
resided here. I have resided here some seven years, with the exception 
of an interval of a year and a half, when I resided in Washington. 

Q. What is your age ?—A. Thirty-two. 

Q. Were you engaged in the late civil war on either side ?—A. I 
was. 

_Q. Which side ?—A. On the northern side. I was in the Fifteenth 
assachusetts Regiment. 
_ Q. You are a native of what State ?—A. A native of Connecticut. 
_ Q. What office, if any, have you held since you came to this State ?— 
_ A. I never have held any office. 
(). What is your business ?—A. I am a book-keeper by profession. 
_ Q. If you traveled through this State any last fall, for the purpose of 
Mvestigating the alleged intimidation and outrages that were said to 
AaVe Occurred, you may state what you saw and did. 
t. MeRRIMON. Let him state, first, by what authority he went. 
The Wirnuss. I was appointed as deputy United States marshall. 
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_ By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. “When were you appointed ?—A. I think my appointment is dated 
about the 9th of October. Shortly after that I proceeded to Wdeewaye 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What county is that?—A. Fairfield County, on fe Charlotte and 
Augusta Railroad. I was ordered there to investigate some reports in 
regard to the movements of rifle-clubs that had rode through that see- 
tion; and I ascertained, while there, that the club came from Kershaw 
County. They came very near to but not into Ridgeway village, and 
they passed the houses of many republicans, and inade threats of various 
kinds; and by the farmers discharging them, and making them obnox- 
ious generally, they succeeded in very effectually threatening the repub- 
licans in that locality. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Are the republicans in that locality mostly colored men?—A. They 
are mostly colored. There is but one white republican in that immedi- 
ate section. Ridgeway is what is termed a democratic stronghold. I 
ascertained that Mr. W. R. Gardiner, who is the republican clerk of the 
house of representatives, and is also a trial-justice, had been—that an 
attempt had been made to assassinate him. I think that three shots 
were fired at him. 

@. By whom ?—A. By parties who rode out at night near Ridgeway. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Well, give the names, if you can.—A. The names of the parties I 
cannot give; but they have been bound over to appear at the next term 
of the court for Winnsborough County. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did that attack have any political consequence, or did it grow out 
of something else?—A. It was purely political. He was the only prom- 
inent white republican there-was there, and was a very active man. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What is his character ?—A. He is a man of very good character; 
always had that reputation, for all that I ever heard to the contrary. 
He is a man who stands very well among the prominent republicans 
here in Columbia. From there I went to Edgefield Court-House, to 
attend the republican mass-meeting. 

Q. Just describe what occurred there.—A. At Edgefield Court-House 
I found about nine hundred or one thousand mounted men, armed and 
uniformed, and under the command of General Butler and General Gary. 

Q. White men?—A. White men. There were a few colored men who 
wore the same uniform, armed likewise. They pretty well filled the 
village up at the hour of ten o’clock in the morning, and from ten until 
twelve the village was very much disturbed from their yells and whoop- 
ing. That continued until about twelve o’clock, and at that time the 
republicans adjourned to their meeting, at perhaps five or six hundred 
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yards from the court-house, just outside of the village. Generals Butler — 


and Gary, as [ understood, addressed their men, and told them that they 
would have to retire and leave the day for the republicans. When we 
went there it was feared that we might have some trouble; that we 
might not be able to have a meeting without dividing time with the 
democrats. Perhaps about two o’clock—our speakers had addressed the 
assembly for perhaps a couple of hours—General Gary came down with 
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what seemed to be his staff, on horseback, and rode “pny + our assem- 
blage, and took a survey of the situation. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. The republican assemblage, around the republican stand ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. How many were there?—A. He had, I think, four or five with 
him. I didn’t count the number. He then rode back to the village, 
and we soon discovered that a body of men that he had under his con- 
trol were approaching our assemblage. They rode down to a little 
creek that intervened between us and the village. There they halted, 
and General Butler rode up with perhaps one or two members of his 
staff, and notified us that he desired to march his men up there and 
give us three cheers. He stated that they were all good-natured, and 
that he didn’t think there was any fear of any trouble, and asked how 
near he could approach our assemblage without encroaching upon us. 
here was no definite answer given tohim; his remarks were addressed 
more particularly, perhaps, to Col. James P. Lowe, who was chief mar- 
shal of the day, and also deputy United States marshal. There was a 
road that passed up by the left of our assemblage, and General Butler 
remarked that he thought he had a perfect right to march his men upon 
that road; and as our meeting was on the ground of what I believe to 
be an old military institute, he finally remarked that he believed those 
were public grounds, and that they had a right to pass across them if 
they pleased. He said, by the way, that he was a trustee of that insti- 
tute, and he thought they had a perfect right to move across the ground, 
and that he thought he should exercise it—that he had merely asked 
the question out of courtesy, but he was inclined to the opinion that he 
had a right to go across there, and again repeated that he thought he 
would exercise it. Colonel Lowe told him to use his own judgment in 
regard to that matter. Our great fears were that some of the men in 
the cavalry might be under the influence of liquor, and fire a pistol and 
provoke a difficulty. He returned to his men, and his body moved for- 
ward, and just after they crossed the creek they divided, one half of his 
column going upon our left and the other upon our right. They com- 
pletely surrounded us, and commenced giving cheers and huzzas, and 1 
should-say that this lasted, perhaps, ten or fifteen minutes, it may have 
been a littielonger. They halted about the time they commenced cheer- 
ing. There were one or two little incidents transpired that we were 
fearful might lead to trouble, but they finally passed off, and every- 
thing went off quietly. 


. ’- By Mr. CuristTIANcy: 
4 at) Were those men armed ?—A. They were all armed 


“4 By Mr. MERRIMON: 


- Q. Did you notice whether Butler and Gary were armed ?—A. I could 
not Say. I didn’t see General Gary; I saw General Butler. 

Q. Did Butler have a red shirt on?—A. No, sir; but he was in com- 
mand of them, and assumed to be in command of them that day. 

— Q. Well, 20 on.—A. Our speakers finally wound up about 5 o’clock, 
4nd we started for the depot. On our way, there was a band of, I should 

ink, five or six colored men that had been fired into just before we 
approached them by a person in red uniform who was very much under 
the influence of liquor, and, as we approached this band, we found 
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another red-coat, who was endeavoring to keep them down, and they 
had returned the fire of this red-coat that had fired into him and wounded 
him in the leg. His comrades had disarmed him after he had fired his 
shot into this band of colored men. 

Q. Was that a colored man ?—A. He was a white man that fired ve 
shot. 

Q. He fired into what band?—A. Into a band of colored men going 
toward the depot, I suppose, from the meeting. The names of the par- 
ties I don’t know. ‘Those are the only events that transpired that day. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Any more violence after that ?—A. At Edgefield Court-House, and 
on our way to the depot, no, sir. After we boarded the train, at the sec- 
ond station this side of Pine Ridge—it was either the first or second— 
the train was boarded by four or five men in red coats, who were fully 
armed, and they used some very insolent language to Mr. Brayton, who 
was one of our speakers. They asked himif he believed all that he had 
said that day at that meeting, and they used some oaths. I can’t re- 
peat all that they did say, for I was not in the immediate vicinity, 
though I was in the same car, but the language they used was very in- 
solent; and there were ladies aboard the train, and one of the ladies 
was very much frightened. I returned then to Columbia, and proceeded 
to Newberry Court- House: 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is that in Newberry County?—A. Yes, sir; that was the day fol- 
lowing; the day that our republican mass-meeting was to be held there, 
and it was broken up by a band of men under command of General 
Lipscomb. Our speakers were not allowed to address the republicans ~ 
without interruption to such an extent that they were obliged to give 
up and retire from the meeting. My object in going there was to accu- 
mulate as much evidence as possible in regard to the conduct of the 
democrats. On that day all the evidence that I obtained was of so gen- 
eral a character that if any proceeding was.taken against one it might 
perhaps be said that they all should be proceeded against. The testi- 
mony of some persons would perhaps point out the most prominent of 
those who acted the worst in interrupting and breaking the meeting up. 
The evidence of Mr. G. P. Kirkland, Mr. John B. Dennis, and James G. 
Thompson might be of some importance in that connection. They were — 
present on that day. 

On the 6th day of November I proceeded to Laurens Court-House 
from this town, on the line of the Weldon Railroad. We found bodies 
of democrats, armed and uniformed, waiting tbe arrival of the train at 
nearly every ‘station. At Clinton, the present terminus of the road, | 
there was a band of men in uniform and equipped, ready to mount and 
ride the county, or that section of it, and on my arrival at Laurens: 
Court-House 

@. How numerous was that band ?—A. I think there must have been 
from fifteen to twenty. Some oft them were scattered. Ithink there were 
about from fifteen to twenty horses that I saw. As early as nine o’clock 
on the evening of the 6th, the day before the election at Laurens Court- 
House, there was a large number of men mounted and armed and 
equipped. They patrolled the village, riding in and out, yelling vocif- 
erously, discharging fire-arms, and keeping it up all night, until morn- 
ing. They were either the same body of men or other bodies moved to 
and fro, and they passed out and otbers came in. I was not out on the 
street; I was in the office of Major Stewart, of the United States Army, 
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preparing for the work on the day of the election. I am informed that 
for two nights preceding, these rifle-clubs had patrolled and paraded the 
county in the same way, yelling and discharging their fire-arms at and 
over the houses of colored men, making threats of various kinds and 
character, and generally endeavoring to intimidate the republicans. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. That you don’t know of your own knowledge 7?—A. That I do not 
know of my own knowledge. I saw nothing of that myself. I was at 
the polls at 6 o’clock the next morning when they were opened. They 
were immediately taken possession of, that is, precincts 1, 2, 3, and 4 at 
Laurens Court-House, by the democrats. They crowded up, seemingly 
with the desire to get the first opportunity to vote, and in such num- 
bers and in such a way as to keep the republicans back, and they were 
voting all that morning up to about 10 or 11 o’clock, when they com- 
menced to move off into other portions of the county. Their conduct 
on this day, taken in connection with that before the day of the elec- 
tion, was calculated to have a very bad effect upon the republicans gen- 
erally at the polls. As early as 9 o’clock it was evident to prominent 
republicans there that the colored men were not coming out to the polls, 

and at about that hour I myself saw many colored men—I have made 
a statement that from 75 to 100 I saw return to their homes during the 
day. They commenced as early as 10 o’clock to return home, and there 
was no argument that I could use that would persuade them to remain 
and vote. They were afraid to vote. Some would have one reason for 
refusing to vote, and others another. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may state generally what those reasons were.—A. Because of 
‘threats that had been made to turn them out of employment; that if 
they voted the republican ticket they would have to leave their home; 
that the public road would be their homes after that day; and in many 
cases that their lives had been threatened ; that they would not feel 
that their lives were safe if they voted the republican ticket. In en- 
deavoring to get them to vote, one argument that they used was that 
they might have protection that day; but it was not a matter of protec- 
tion with them on the day of the election, but that they had something 
to fear in the future when the United States troops and the deputy mar- 
shal that were there then would be away. 

There is a great deal of evidence that could be obtained in regard to 
these threats, and in regard to the actual outrages, and in regard to 
murder, if it was not for the fears of the individuals to come forward 
and give that evidence. I think I am safe in saying that not one-half 
of the colored men in Laurens County that were entitled to vote at those 
four precincts did vote that day; they did not approach the polls at all. 

there are witnesses here in the city who have stated that the road was 
blockaded. 
Mr. Merrion. I don’t want you to state that. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. No; state what you saw yourself, not any further.—A. I think 

about 10 o’clock, perhaps a little earlier, on the day of the election, there 

Were thirteen or fourteen colored men arrested on the charge of repeat- 

mig. They were taken before a trial-justice, and in one or two cases, I 

believe, they were released on giving bail; and in other cases, discharged. 
By Mr. MERRION : 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I know that of 
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my own knowledge. I understood that in one case the party was dis- 
charged without any examination. Complaint was made to me as dep- 
uty marshal, by numerous colored men, that the democrats had com- 
menced to arrest the republicans on the charge of voting twice, when 
there was no proof; that the charge was a frivolous one, and the arrest 
was made merely to intimidate others. 

Q. Could they arrest without a warrant ?—A. The warrants were ob- 
tained. One of those parties, I think, was arrested without a warrant, 
but finally was released. Warrants were obtained from the trial-justice 
there; sol heard. There was at one time four or five colored men of a 
youthful appearance who came to me and stated that they were old 
enough to vote, but they were afraid to vote because of these arrests ; 
that the democrats said that they were not of age; and I could not get 
them to go and vote. The only evidence that I would have had was 
their own evidence, and that, it seemed to me, was sufficient for the man- 
agers, in the event of any person not being able to swear they were not 
old enough. One man came to me and said that they refused to allow 
him to vote. I asked him the ground of the challenge, and he said that 
they said he was not old enough; and he brought two men that were 
willing to swear he was twenty-one years of age, and he was ready to 
make the affidavit himself. He said that he voted at the last general 
election ; that he was twenty-one years old in 1870. I went to the polls 
with him, and as I approached the window in which the box stood, where 
the votes were being received, there was perhaps fifteen or twenty dem- 
ocrats gathered around ; and I addressed the managers and told them 
that that man desired to vote; that he had been challenged ; and sev- 
eral democrats spoke up and said that he was not old enough to vote. 
I asked them who was ready to say he was not, and there were none of 
them willing to swear that he was not twenty-one years of age. Istated 
_ to the managers that I thought if they refused to take his vote that they 
assumed the responsibility. I questioned him as to the nature of an 
oath, and he said that he understood it. I did this before I knew whieh 
way he was going to vote. The managers finally decided that he had a 
right to vote, and he cast his vote. Mr. Watts, a young white lawyer 
there, he got up before the box and said that in the event of so and 
so—-he mentioned the party’s name, who it was I don’t know—in the 
event of his being elected as solicitor of the circuit that he could get 
him to stand one side; and he bet $1,000 he would convict that man 
of perjury at the next term of the court; that was after the man had — 
voted. Shortly afterward a white man appeared on the scene, and he | 
knew this colored man and said that he was old enough to vote. About 
eleven o’clock the voting was nearly all finished, and there was oppor- 
tunity for every colored man in Laurens County to have voted from that 
hour out during the day at those four polling-precincts alone, and I told 
many of them that they ought not to go home and say that they had — 
not an opportunity to vote, because here was an opportunity now. The 
polls were vacant, but, as I said before, there was no argument that I 
could use that would lead these men to come to the polls and vote, be- 
cause of the intimidation that had been practiced. 

Q. Was that a part of your business, to get them to vote?—A. It was _ 
not; but it was my business to provide an opportunity, if possible. 
@. Well, you provided that, didn’t you ?—A. I provided that. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Well, go on, captain.—A. There was nothing else of importance 
that transpired during the day ; the election passed off quietly. | 

Q. From the best information that you could obtain, when you were 
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there and since, what proportion of the republican voters of the county 
of Laurens voted on that day ?—A. Well, I don’t think that more than 
half voted. I know very little about Laurens County myself. I know 
very few persons there, but from all the information that I could gather, 
and what I saw myself at the polls there that day, it seems to me im- 
probable that more than half of the colored vote of the county was cast 
on the day of the election. 

. Now state generally what caused the colored people so generally. 
not to vote.—A. As expressed to me, it was because of their fear, be- 
cause of the intimidation practiced, that. they might lose their homes, 
or that their lives were in danger. As an evidence of that, I returned 
to Laurens Court-House—I think it was two days after the election— 
with a view of getting the affidavits of individuals, with the intention 
of contesting the election in that county. Jobtained several affidavits. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. By what authority did you do that ?—A. I went there at the re- 
quest of the republican executive committee and at the request of the 
candidates for office in that county. Some of the most important state- 
ments that were made to me, by persons from whom I was endeavoring 
to get affidavits, they were not willing to swear to. They said they didn’t 
know what use was to be made of them. The idea was that they were 
afraid to give any evidence or to come before any court where it might 
lead them into trouble in that county. The few affidavits that I did get 
J had to take the parties to private places where they might not be seen. 
There was not one of them but that was anxious that if he had any- 
thing to say it might be done secretly and no one see what he was doing. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. What did they state that they were afraid of ?—A. That they 
were afraid of these threats that had been made generally—that they 
couldn’t live in the county; that they couldn’t have their homes there, 
anc no employment; and some of them had been fired at; some of 
them had been driven from their homes; some of them they had visited 
at. their houses and called them out and threatened them, and in some 
cases they had whipped them. One man believed that he would have 
been killed if he hadn’t got out of the way of them. He twitched away 
and dodged and run off, and they fired at him as he ran. He is now 
here in the city. 

Q. From the information obtained by you in that county, state 
whether or not prominent republicans in the county consider their 
lives in danger from the democrats.—A. They do consider their lives in 
danger. Senator Owens has been senator from that county for several 
years. He was in the village of Laurens Court-House for several days 
prior to the election, but he remained quietly indoors, hardly going on 
the street at all. On the day of the election he remained inside of the 
house until toward night; then he went out with myself and the United 
States commissioner, who was present, and voted the republican ticket 
at the polls and went back to his home again. 

Q. Is he a prominent republican in the county 7—A. Yes, sir. I may’ 
Say that it has been stated to me, and I also have heard Major Stewart 
himself remark, that he thought that Mr. Owens’s conduct was very 
prudent, believing, himself, that his life was in danger. 


By Mr. Merrimon : 


Q. Laurens County is one of the counties that they are making a fuss 
about in the State legislature ?—A. Yes, sir; it is one of the counties 
that have been thrown out. 
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Q. Have you been very active in making up the case?—A. I have 
been active, as much as to go there and get the affidavits of persons, 
which are now filed. 

Q. At whose instance ?—A. At the instance of Mr. Owens, one of 
the candidates, and Mr. Hunter, and at the instance of the executive 
committee. 

(). Were there any republican votes cast at all up there in Laurens? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

(@. At the place where you were ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They didn’t kill them after they voted ?—A. They didn’t kill them. 

Q. When were you appointed a deputy marshal ?-—A. I think about 
the 9th of October. 

@. How did it happen that you went about all over the State? Was 
that within the sphere of your office to traval about in that way ?—A. I 
went wherever I was directed to go by the United States marshal. 

@. He directed you to go to these various points ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To oversee the democrats ?—A. No; not to oversee the democrats. 

~ Q. Well, it seems that you did it—A. I went there in the discharge 
of my duty as a deputy marshal. 

@. Did you see any departure from strict propriety on the part of 
republicans anywhere?—-A. I can’t say that I did. There may have 
been isolated cases, but generally speaking they behaved themselves 
as citizens should behave. 

@. They did nothing out of the usual order or course of things ?—— 
A. Nothing that came to my notice, in the sense you seem to imply. 

@. How does the vote of Laurens County this year—I mean the repub- 
lican vote—compare with the republican vote of former years ?—A. At 
the last election I think it is behind. 

@. How much less?--A. I don’t know as regards that; I never paid 
very close attention to it myself. 

Q. Did the republicans get a larger vote at Laurens Court-House 
than usual?—A. I think not; I think it was very much less. They 
have always got a large majority at Laurens Court-House. 

Q. Was any violence done anybody who went up to vote there ?— 
A. Not to my knowleéege; not on that day. 

Q. What other offices have you held in eis State ?--A. I never have 
held any office at all. I have been notary public; that is the only office. 

@. You don’t call a deputy marsha! an office?—A. It is an office of 
course, but that is a United States office; but I never held what you 
may term a political office. 

Q. Have you been of any service in getting up witnesses on this oe- 
easion for this committee ?—A. I have furnished a list. of Witnesses for 
this committee. 

@. How long have you been engaged for that service ?—A. I have 
been working on it for four or five days. 

@. At whose instance ?—A. Well, at my own. 

(@. Do you receive any compensation for it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Simply pay your own expenses?—A. Simply pay my own ex- 
penses. 

(. In the interest of the public good ?—A. In the interest of the pub- 
lic good. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Were there any Federal soldiers at Laurens Court-House on elec- 
tion-day 7—A. There wasa company of soldiers at Laurens Court-House. 
There was a squad of soldiers at Clinton; a part of the company that 
was stationed at Laurens Court-House. 
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ANDREW J. POOL—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 


ANDREW J. Poo. (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you live?—Anuswer. At Greenwood, Abbeville 
County. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there ever since 
I was born. I was bred and born in that county. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I was twenty-five years old last January 
gone. 

@. State what occurred in Greenwood the night before the election. 
—A. Well,sir, the night before the election, the democratic clubs give 
them a big supper there in the big hall there; and they got all the col- 
ored people in there, a great many ; and they locked the door; and after 
they got them all in there and they had eaten their supper, they kept 
them in there until the next morning—until time to go to the polls. 

@. Got the colored people in there toeat supper and then locked them 
in?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many colored people did they get in in that way ?—A. I 
don’t. know exactly how many; but there was a great many in there, 
though. The next morning they marched out and formed a line. The 
white people formed a line on the side of the street, and the colored people 
marched right out in the middle, and the whites on both sides, and marched 
up to the ballot-box. It was a large door like that, [pointing,| and they 
had to go ina long hall and go through and vote. They came on right 
there and voted them, and marched them out without having any chance 
for refusing at all. 

Q. Did they march them out of the hall where they had been locked 
up over night to the baliot-box ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A white man on each side of a colored man?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And what ticket did they compel them to vote?—A. The demo-, 
cratic ticket. 

@. Did they allow any of the republicans to give the colored men in 
that column a republican ticket ?—A. No, sir; they had nothing to do 
with them ; didn’t allow them to have nothing to do with it. 

-Q. How many colored men did the democrats have in that way, as 
near as you can estimate the number ?7—A. I don’t know exactly how 
many there was, but there was a great many in that party. Then there 
Was a great many, I know, that they just brought in from different 
townships. I know one man would come in with two or three in his 
charge and just carry them to the polls and vote them, and they would 
£0 right on out. 

Q. What threats, if any, did they make against the colored voters in 
your town ?—A. Well, they made a great deal of threats one way and 
another. They was always speaking there, and a making great threats. 
Sometimes they said that they was not only asking us to go and vote 
With them for their benefit, but it was for both parties’ benefit—the col- 
ored and the whites both; that if they didn’t want to come they needn’t 
Come to the election, that they intended to have it anyway; that it was 
theirs, and that they would have it or move the mud.gills of hell. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. He was a blasphemous fellow, was he not?—A. That was what he 


Said. I was standing and looking right at him when he spoke the word. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know any of the colored people that were locked up in the 
hall by the democrats and voted, as you have stated, the next morn- 
ing?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether they were republicans or democrats ?—A. I 
do, sir. 

Q. Were they all republicans ?—A. A great many of them. Some of 
them that were in there though had joined the democrats, and they said 
that they just joined them to save their lives and keep from being pun- 
ished or threatened so much, and they didn’t intend to go with them, 
and they somehow found out, and they got them in there and locked 
them up—got all of them in there, all that went there that night. All 
that went there that night didn’t get out; but they locked the door. I 
was there the next morning and voted. 

@. How many colored men were shut up and voted in that way, as 
near as you can fix the number ?—A. I suppose there was about—I 
guess there was about twenty-five or thirty in there, as near as I can 
get at it. I don’t exactly know how many there was. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you go to that supper ?—A. No, sir; I went up there. I went 
and stood at the door and looked in; but would not go in. 

@. Why wouldn’t you go in?—A. Because I didn’t propose to have 
anything to do with them. I knowed that they done said around there 
that—even some of the colored people had done said what they were 
going to do, and they told us we had better not go up there; thatif we 
got in there we wouldn’t get to come out of there all night. 

. Did they have anything to drink ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Whisky ?—A. O yes, sir. 

. Give you any ?—A. No, sir; never gave me nothing. 

. What office were you in?—A. None at all. 

. You was not in any office ?—A. No, sir. 

. Where did you vote 7—A. At Greenwood. 

. How many colored men belonged to the democrats there ?—A. I 
couldn’t tell you, exactly, how many. 

Q. Lut many of them voted the democratic ticket?—A. Yes, sir; 
there was a great many of them voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. Did they wear the red shirts?—A. Yes, sir; some of them. There 
was a few had on the red shirts. 

(@. Did the black people do anything to those men that voted the 
democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir; I don’t recollect of hearing tell of their 
ever doing anything to these men that voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. Nothing at all?—A. No, sir; nothing to my recollection, to my 
knowledge. 

Q. The black people don’t object to a black man voting the demo- 
cratic ticket ?—A. They will ask him what he is going to vote, or some- © 
thing like that, but on that day they couldn’t talk very hard. t 

Q. But at any time before the election, or after it, did they abuse him 
because he voted the democratic ticket ?—A. No, sir; after the election — 
they wouldn’t bother with it, because it was done done. 

Q. They don’t treat any of the men that voted the democratic ticket 
badly at all?—A. I haven’t heard nothing of that sort done to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Never have?+A. No, sir. 

Q. I suppose you voted ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

Q. Who was it had these men penned up in that way; who were the 
white men ?—A. It was that club. 


OOO LLOHO 
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@. Give us some of their names.—A. I don’t know—there was a 
- whole club all about there. 

Q. Anybody else see it besides yourself?—A. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

(). Who saw it ?—A. Alli the people around there saw it. 

@. Well, give us one or two names.—A. Well, Mr. Griffin saw it. 

q. Was he a white or a colored man ?—A. A colored man. 

Q. Did any white man see it?—A. Yes, sir; they was obliged to see 
it when they was there. 

- Q. Tell some of them.—A. I don’t know the men. 

Q. You don’t know them at all?—A. No, sir; I didn’t know the 
men. 

Q. Did you live there ?—A. I lived down in the lower part of the 
township. 

@. You don’t know these white men about the town ?—A. I knowed 
some about there—merchants—but then I don’t know as they had any- 
thing to do with it. Iwas supervisor of the box and I went on there 
and went in, and when they commenced voting—— 

@. Who appointed you supervisor ?—A. I was appointed at Abbe- 
ville. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How much pay did you get as supervisor ?—A. I didn’t get any- 
thing, sir. 


RAPHAEL STEWART—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
RAPHAEL STEWART (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?7—Answer. In Laurens County. 

Q. At what place?—A. In Waterloo Township. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there since 756. 

Q. How old are you?—A. About thirty-nine years old; will be forty 
next fall. 

@. What official connection had you with the last election held in 
your town ?—A. I was one of the managers of the box at Hamilton pre- 
cinct, in Waterloo Township; chairman of the board. 

Q. You may state whether there were any rifle-clubs there on the day 
of election.—A. Yes, sir; there were rifle-clubs; the first one that voted 
Was a rifle-club. 

Q. Where was that club from?—A. From Saluda, the Saluda Rifle- 
Club, about two miles on the other side of the river. 

Q. What did they do, if anything, in regard to taking down names of 
colored men who voted?—A. Well, there were a man outside of the 
house, where the votes was taken in, who had a paper, and was taking 

N names whenever they would invite them to come up and vote; 
and I asked him what he was doing, and he said he was keeping a list. 
T says, “* What are you keeping a list for?” And he says, ‘It is a list 

Mall that vote the republican ticket ;” and he would mark them on his 
list as radical, so that he would know all that did vote that ticket; and 
asked him what he was doing that for, and he said it was authorized 
by the clubs, and he would furnish that list to the clubs, and they would 
how all who voted that ticket, and they was going to get no employ- 
ment in the county or S.ate. 
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Q. You may state whether the democrats forced republicans and eol- 
ored men to vote the democrat ticket, or said if they voted the radical 
ticket they would not furnish them with any employment?—A. Yes, 
sir; they did; they said they that voted the radical ticket would get 
no employment. 

@. Who told you that?—A. Several white men. 

(). Give the names of any that you can remember.—A. One man, 
named Mr. Henry Fuller, told me so; and another man by the name of 
B. F. Cloridy, he told me that was the language of the clubs. 

Q. Were they both democrats ?—A. Both democrats. 

(). White men?—A. Yes, sir; white men. 

Q. Do they reside in your township?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What did they tell you about that being the language of the 
clubs?—A. Yes, sir; said that was the language of the clubs. There was — 
a resolution that had passed the club that if a colored man voted the 
republican ticket he would get no employment in the county, nor even 
in the State; said it was a known thing all over the State; that when 
he was out of work at one place he would be out of work at all places. 

q. You may state whether or not they told the colored men that on 
the day of the election.—A. Yes, sir; I heard them tell them on the 
day of election. 

(. State where you heard that said, and who said it.—A. Well, sir, 
there was three or four men I can’t name; they was there watching 
who would vote the republican ticket; and when they voted the repub- 
lican ticket, if they was living with that man, they would tell him that 
he was out of employment. 

There was one man by the name of Downing; a Mr. Dave Valentine, 
he had the man hired, and when he voted the republican ticket at that 
box he turned him off that night when be got home. The man came to 
my house after I went home, and told me that was what he turned him 
off for. ° 

@. This man rented land of Valentine?—A. He had him hired for 
wages. 

@. Who was the democratic supervisor of election at that time?—A. 
Mr. Gabriel Pinson. 

Q. A white man?—A. Yes, sir; a white man. 

(. How did Gabriel conduct himself there?—A. He acted very gen- 
tlemanly there; he did not say anything wrong against any party. He 
assisted me in everything I undertook. We had two supervisors, one & 
white man and then a colored one. 

Q. Well, what, if anything, did the democrats say to this effect: that 
they did not care how they carried the election if they only carried it ?— 
A. So they carried it, that’s all. They said they allowed to carry this 
election ; that they did not care how they carried it, so they carried it. 
{ think that was Mr. Culverson, one of them was named; there was so 
many said it I can’t recollect the names; it was general talk. They 
didn’t care how they carried it so they carried it; so they beat Cham-- 
berlain. 

(. How did the rifle-clubs carry on in your town the night before 
the election ?—A. They was riding through the country, and when they 
were going they were hollering at everybody’s house as they passed by 
in great gangs; riding in big companies of about fifty or sixty in @ 

gang; and they were hollering and hooping; but they didn’t interfere 
with nobody only about his principles; and when they came down in 
gangs that way, if they knew you was a republican, they would tell you 
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_to hide out, and holler and hoot at you, and tell you, “ Weare going to 

beat you this time.” 

_ . Is*your precinct a republican or a democratic precinet? Which 
party has the majority in the precinct ?—~A. Well, the democrats have 
been always carrying the majority at that precinct. I have been man- 
ager of that precinct right smart—well, for three or four elections; but 
the republicans fell shorter than they ever did this time. 

(@. How much shorter ?—A. We always got about one hundred and 
fifty or sixty, and this time we only got sixty-three. 

@. Did the democrats poil more this year than formerly ?—A. Yes, 
sir; they polled more than they generally polled. 

Q. How many did tliey poll?—A. They polled three hundred and 
thirty-seven at our precincé. 

@. How much did they poll two years ago?—A. I think it was about 
two hundred and forty and some odds. 

Q. Where did they get the extra hundred this year?—A. I don’t know, 
sir; that is hard for me to tell. 

Q. Did many colored men vote the democratic ticket?—A. Yes, sir; 
right smart voted the democratic ticket; yes, sir; I allowed that was 
so; and then a good many didn’t vote at all. 

Q. A good many colored men?—A. Lots of them right round me 

' where I live didn’t vote no way. 

_ Q. What reasons did they give for not voting?—A. They said the 

white people toid them there wouldn’t be any voting done at Hamilton 
)precinct; that they had moved to Laurens; told them about that the 
“aay before election; and some of them said that the reason they didn’t 
vote that they were afeered of losing their homes; that they was told that 

if they voted that ticket they would have to leave. That was general 
talk among them, why they didn’t vote. There was a much more 
shortly vote, and that was the reason they stated they didn’t vote; they 
said if they voted the republican ticket, they would have to leave; and, 
if they didn’t vote at all, they could stay; but if they went to the polls 
they must vote the democratic ticket; and if they voted the republican 
ticket they had to leave. They said that to me. 
By Mr. MERRIMoN: 

Q. You say a great many colored men voted the democratic ticket ?— 

A. At that place, right smart. 

Q. Were they red-shirt fellows ?--A. Yes, sir; there wasn’t any who 

“yoted at all but had joined the club. 

, Q. Everything went along quietly and nicely the day of the election ?— 
A. Yes, sir; some of the club when they started to Laurens hollered 

and hooped. We couldn’t poll until they went by. They went to Lau- 

a us after they voted at my box. 

_ Q. You voted ?—A. Yes, sir. 


oi 
-fiys 
Bi: DAVID GRAHAM—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 

A COLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 


n 


_ Davin Grawam (colored) sworn and hseiniied 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live, sir, on Little Saluda 
Ver, one fork of Big Saluda, which runs up from this place. 
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Q. In what county ?—A. In Edgefield County. 

(). How far from Edgefield Court-House ?—A. Twenty-one miles. 

(). How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there about forty 
years. 

(). How old are you 7?—A. I was forty-one the 21st day of last June. 

(). Where were you ou the 7th day November, at the last election ? 
In that county 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What ofticial connection had you with the election, or what office 
did you hold in reference to it?—A. I was deputy United States mar- 
shal. 

@. You may goon and state what occurred under your observation on 
election-day.—-A. I was appointed to serve at Mount Willing, Foreman’s 
Cross-Roads, and Richardsonville; and in the morning I went up with 
a friend of mine, a democrat friend, and a near neighbor of mine, who 
had been living there all my life, by the name of Gillian. He says to 
me, ‘* I hears say you are appointed United States deputy marshal at 
Mount Willing to-day.” Says I, “ Yes, sir.” He says, *‘ You have got 
your badge on your coat, and you had better take it off.” Says I, **Why ?” 
He. says, *‘ If you are seen with that on to-day you will be killed.” 
Well, I told him, som* of the men had gone on to the Mount, and they 
looked on me as Jeader, and really I couldn’t go back if I was killed. 
“ Well,” savs he, ‘I thought I would speak to you for your own good. ~ 
Didn’t Mr. Harlong | Harley] send you word by one of the hands who lives 
on your place that you better not show your head that day ?” I told him, 
‘He did.” He says, “ Why didn’t you take heed? You are a very 
smart fellow and a good workman, and they don’t want to lose you, and all 
you have got to do is quit what you are doing and go back to your trade.” 
1 told him I had never quit my trade, as far as that was concerned. He 
says, ‘* Now, as a friend, I advise you to go back home.” I said, ** Mr. 
Gillian, [ can’t go back home; for my men is gone on, and if I go back 
of course they will all be run off, 1 know; but,” says I, “come and go 
with me; for I must go, let the consequence be what it may with me.” 
‘* Well,” he says, ‘‘ Dave”—he called me Dave—‘ I will go with you and 
do what [ can for you.” We was going to the Mount, and when we got 
there there was not but three colored men on the hill, and about three 
hundred white men. They was drinking, some of them, and cursing 
around. I had been ordered to go to Coleman’s and Richardson’s, and 
it made me feel very anxious, and I had to leave and go somewhere else, 
for it got so hot I really didn’t want to stay there any longer. So Ben. 
Bouknight and this man Gillian said, ‘‘ If you leave here and commission 
us to ’tend to this, we will keep things quiet.”. And I was very glad to 
do it and to get off. I did so, and 1 went to Richardson’s, and when [ 
got there I met a young man by the name of Gillian again. I believe a 
son of this one I had accompanied up to the Mount—his brother’s son— 
his name was Phil. Gillian. He says, ‘‘God damn you, what did you 
come here for?” I says, ‘‘I was appointed marshal here to-day.” He 
says, ‘ You haven’t discharged your duty; you haven’t been here.” I 
says, “I couldn’t get here.” He says, ‘You remember you got shot 
here once; but you only got shot in the hand then; but you will get 
shot in the head next time. So you get off.” A gentleman by the name 
of Captain Lovelace comes to me and says to me, “ Dave, go right off 
immediately, because you will get hurt.” 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was he a democrat too ?—A. Yes, sir. 
q. And the other man who spoke to you was a democzat ?7—A. Yes, 
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sir; both. I jumped on my horse and rode off, and at this time he 
jerked his pistol ont, and then a young man named Jade caught him. 
Whether he aimed to shoot me I don’t know. I then saw the times was 
getting so hot there, I seen that they was going on fixing to waylay me 
on the road. 

@. How many white men were there?—A. About fifty colored men 
and about seventy-five whites at Richardson’s. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
@. Were the whites red-shirted men ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they did not have any guns; 
they had pistols. I didn’t have any pistol myself and the colored people 
didn’t. The Yankees were there and I thought everything would be 
quiet up there after their arriving; but I came nearer being killed there 
than at any other place. 

My brother was there; he came to me and told me that a fellow by 
the name of Gabriel Edson struck off and turned out as soon as light 
and come to their house and staid all night, and so did some of my other 
colored friends that went on to my house that lived on my place—I own 
a place down the river—told me that they met several crowds asking 
them where I was; but I really couldn’t believe that they wanted to 
kill me as much as they wanted to scare me. 

_ After the election was over this same man, Gillian, sent for me to come 
to see him again, and I refused to go; and he told Simps Wiggins that 
lives on my place that I wouldn’t live if I came here and attempted to 
make any contests of any kind on account of the election; if I did I 
would be killed certainly. 

Q. To give any testimony ?—A. Yes, sir; well, I didn’t go down by 
Edgefield when I came here; I didn’t come that way. I didn’t go near 
‘there for I was afraid. Colonel Cain sent me word that I must come; 
that the committee was down here to take testimony. They learnt that 
Somehow and dared me to come, and one of them came to my house 
and asked me ‘‘ Was I going to come?” I really had to tell him ‘“ No;” 
but next day I left and went over by “‘ Ninety-six,” and came down by 
the Greenville road, which is twenty-five miles or thirty from my house 
up at ‘‘ Ninety-six.” So I have not been there since; but I have staid, 
and my wife is looking for me, and says things is more quiet, and some 
of them told her to tell me to come on back ; that “he has done nothing 
and nobody ain’t going to harm him.” Well, of course, 1 am going 
Dack whether they tell me to go or stay. I have a plantation there and 
1 can’t afford to stay away from there. I have got hogs in the pen and 
I should be there killing them; and I have been staying here ever since 
last Thursday. I never got to Coleman’s at all. So that wound me up 
election-day. 


: By Mr. CAMERON: 


4, . What is your trade ?—A. | am a farmer now. 
-Q. Do you own property yourself ?—A. Yes, sir; I was originally a 
oe and mechanic by trade before the war. I worked about three. 
rs after I was freed, building bridges, building some of the bridges 
up on one prong of this river ; I built every bridge in the country almost. 
The white people liked me very well until I got in politics, and they 
have hated me ever since. I have done nothing; no one can ever say 
1, aud no man can say that they ever knowed me to take anything that 
didn’t belong to me; they say that I am anice nigger but “ He is laying 
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in with this damnable ring ;” they say if it wasn’t for men like such as 
me that all this ring would be broken up. 

Q. What ring do they refer to?—A. The Chamberlain ring. * 

Q. They object to you because you support that ring?—A. Yes, sir; 
that’s the reason; because I am a republican. Elbridge B. Mobley 
came to my house with a note that he said he got from General Gary, 
to give me a thousand dollars if I would go with them; I could make 
five hundred dollars for every stump speech I would make against this 
damnable ring. 

(). They were going to pay you five hundred dollars a speech ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I should have been making money very fast, and I need it too, 
now. My wife talked to him; I wouldn’t see him at all. 

Q. And you made speeches sometimes ?—A. Yes, sir; I made little 
stump-speeches around the country to fill up the meetings, and I inter- 
ested my colored friends, but 1 am no public speaker at all. 

(. How much property have you?—A. I have 3374 acres of land ; I 
own about 4 horses, and about 26 heads of hogs, and 14 or 15 head of 
cattle, and I gave $3,000 for the place. J ama good cooper, and good 
house-carpenter; able to build almost any kind of a machine, cotton- 
gin, screw-press ; can build a barrel 

(. How did the democrats carry on the political campaign in Edge- 
field County, before the election 7—A. Well, sir, they went around 
there telling colored people that, ‘‘ If you want to vote, every one that 
don’t vote will get served in such a manner; it will be made so and so 
if you don’t vote.” Of course I always told them plain, ‘‘I am going 
to vote the republican ticket.” Iam no hidden man; any of the demo- 
crats, Gary or any of them, will tell you that I never has hid my poli- 
tics; I vote my ticket straight. Of course, we have sometimes some 
bad men on it, but I hardly ever scratch my ticket; but once I scratched 
off Cardozo’s name in 1871, but I didn’t persuade any one else to do it; 
but any way Peak Dean gave Andrew Simkins three dollars and a pair 
of boots to stay at home and not vote. The week before election they 
came to ny house 

Q. Who came to your house ?—A. Maily Dean, and another one of the 
young gentlemen; he is dead; he killed himself here the other week; 
they thought he killed himself; blowed his own brains out—— 

Q. Were these white men?—A. Yes,sir. About four weeks before the 
election Captain Lovelace took a crowd of forty-seven men and came te my 
house in the day. He left them at the bridge and came up to the house, 
and I was there with a colored man that lived on my place, talking with 
him, by the name of Simkins. He rode up and says to me—that was a 
month before the election— You are a leader in this portion of the 
country. Ifa nigger was dead and you was to send for him he would 
come, in this portion of the country, and we have come to warn you 
for your own good.” Then Tom W. Bieese, Dave Pagett, Squire Atta- 
way, William Crowse, and Willie Gregory they rode up and said to me 
that they had come to wait on me; that I had bailed a nigger out of jail 
and went on his bond, that they had got in, and if that nigger was not 
back in jail in three days’ time my life wasn’t safe; that there was reck- 
less men through the country; that they wasn’t going to suffer any 
niggers to be took out of jail when he was put in by them. Well, there 
was so many of them, I really told them that [ would try and get him 
put back. They said if I would promise that I would put him back, 
of course everything would be quiet; they would give me three days. 
I says, ‘¢I will not promise that I will put him back, let the consequences 
be what they will on me, but I will promise you this, that I will see after 
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the matter and let you know what I have done in the course of three 
days, for | maybe can’t find this colored man; butif I can find him and 
get my hand on him I will try to put him back, to save my life, if that 
will save it.” They said it would. So, then they said they had gota 
erowd. They said, ‘‘ We have got a powerful crowd; we didn’t all come 
at once, but we came up here, three or four of us only, for fear you 
might get excited and run off; but we are going to fetch the crowd up;” 
and sure enough, they sent back and called forty-seven men, on horses, 
up to my house, and they talked with me and one other colored man on 
the place; and they were the roughest crowd Leverdid see; and when they 
went off I sent one of the colored men right after this man, Wiley Gregory, 
and he came, and I told him to meet me at Mr. Banks’s at ten o’cleck 
the next day; but I took him off one side and whispered to him, and 
told him to leave there and to stay away, let consequences be what they 
would—that I should go there and wait for him at Mr. Banks’s, and 
that if he never came I would be clear. Sure enough, he did so, and I 
went and waited until late in the evening, and he never come. Ina 
few days I got an answer from Mr. Bleese, that 1 had better hunt up 
this negro and put him in jail; if I didn’t times wouldn’t be good for me. 

@. What was the negro charged with?—A. The burning of the house 
that his sister was living in, a little log cabin up there, which the col- 

sored man was really as clear of it as I am. 

(). It was his sister’s house ?—A. It was his sister’s house. 

Q. And not a white man’s house ?—A. No, sir. Tom Bleese burnt the 
house himself. It was a fellow who he wanted to get a rake at, and he 
burnt it himself and charged it to this man; and he burnt his own store 
himself, and Jaid it onto a man from North Carolina. He was accused 
of it, and it was thought by most of the people that he did it, too. Of 
course, there is this thing about it; I ain’t able to think of all I do know 

about the actions in my part of the county. 

Q. What have they against you anyway?—A. Nothing against me in 
the world; only if I will just quit the ring. 

Q. What do they mean by that?—A. Quit Chamberlain, quit politics, 
and go to my trade, and they will give me work as they done before I 
bought my place and quit the trade. I don’t want any work away from 
home; 1 had rather farm at any time than do anything else. I heap 
rather farm than be in politics; politics is the most disgusting thing I 
Was ever in in my life. I can’t sleep in my house only part of the time. 
I want to get out of politics; but here Lis; these other leading fellows 
ean’t get along without me. The village is obliged to flee into the 

country ; and they say to me, “ You must do so and so; you must rally 
your people; you must talk to your people.” Well, I get out after them 

and they get out after me. 
_ I told Colonel Cain and General Elliott the other day, if I got through 
and saved my life this time, I expected to vote my ticket and beseech the 
test to do so; but I wasn’t going into politics as deeply as Lhave. Ireally 
/eouldn’t do it, because I have been down here two weeks and have got 
ag of money; I am broke down, and I want to get back home; and my 
Hoard isn’t paid, and my landlady is looking to me for board. I declare 
‘Ws an awful thing. My wife don’t know but what I am dead, and can’t 
“et a letter away out in that country where I live. 1 really wouldn’t 
‘Suffer as I have suffered up there, as I have been bothered leaving my 
farm without shucking my corn, and leaving my wife and nobody to go 
and attend to my things. I have lost in this campaign five hundred 
dollars; and what have I gained but been in danger of my life? And 
Sometimes I really wish I was dead. I get into such a fix sometimes 
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that I wish I was prepared to die; but if I follow polities I will never 
be prepared for death, for I have to tell a le now and then; but I don’t 
propose to let anybody kill me; I don’t want to kill nobody, but if any- 
body attempts to kill me, any white person or black, I guess I am going 
to try it. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why, if these folks want your life so badly, don’t they take it ?— 
A. Didn’t I tell you I didn’t believe they wanted my we as bad as they 
pretended ? 

@. Then you really didn’t think they intended to kill you?—A. 1 
think if some desperate fellow had got me in the bush and could have 
done with me, he might have done it; but I didn’t think anybody was 
coming up to my face to kill me. I believe all that they wanted was to 
carry their points and carry the election. 

(). Why are you so anxious about the election? People are not so 
ordinarily.—A. I will tell you just what I believe makes them take on 
so: they actually is a class of people in South Carolina like these But- 
Jers and Garys, who had rather die than not rule; they are going to 
rule or ruin. 

@. What do they mean by the “ Chamberlain ring ;” what do they 
complain of Chamberlain for ?—A. They call him a carpet-bagger, They 
tell us that he was nothing but a boot-black somewhere in New York or 
Ohio, or some place, when he came down here, and now he’s got rich. 
And they said the same thing about Scott. They say that of every man 
that comes down from the North, and they say, ‘* Don’t you know he isa 
thief?” and all these kind of things. Gary asked Governor Chamberlain 
that on the stand. Hesays to him, “You damn thieving rascal, you 
coward, what do you come here for?” I was listening to him then, and 
I thought he must be cowardly, although I stuck to him like a man; 
but I never had a man stand up to me and talk that way, and tell me 
that I was a “damn thief.” . If I was governor of the State and God 
Almighty was to tell me that, I would kill him or die. 

(). Did they charge him with frand?—A. They charged him with 
fraud and everything else that they could think of. General Gary says 
to him, *“* You ain’t got white blood in you anyhow, and you look nearer 
like an African than any one else if you wa’n’t white.” 

Q. Are these complaints general among the white people as against 
Mr. Chamberlain and his ring ?—A. They praised him when he was 
first governer; said he done better than any of them they ever had got. 
After he was governor a while they praised him, and they said the South — 
ought to give him credit for the good he had done; but after the Ham- 
burgh riot they went right square back on him, and have hated him. 
ever since. There are some trifling low colored people in my county, 
who, of course, go back on him with the white people; but I think. 
there is no colored people up in that portion of the country that really 
means it. 

@. Any colored democrats there in your county ?—A. Well, there was 
seven at Richardson’s, eleven at Coleman’s Cross-Roads, and thirty-six 
at Mount Willing. There was more democratic colored men at Mount 
Willing than at any other place in my county. There weren’t fifteen 
votes polled in the other places all over the county. 

Q. Were they forced to vote the democratic ticket?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How ?--A. The way the force comes, it was understood that if 
they didn’t vote so and so, they would do so and so. One fellow, Green 
Smith, told me himself that that was all in the world that got him to do 
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it. Charles Mobley told me the same. Says I, “You are poor, naked, 
and ragged; they have just fixed you in such a way.” They had us in 
such a condition they was compelled to do as they said. They are ina 
suffering condition and that’s what compels them to be democrats in 
Edgefield County; there wasn’t any there until they got them in a 
suffering condition. 

@. You think they ought not to be democrats ?—A. I had just as soon 
be a democrat as a republican, in case the democrats would stick by 
the constitution of the State. I don’t want anything of social equality. 
I don’t care anything about it; but civil rights is what I care about, and 
I don’t believe I have got them. | 

(. Did they ever deprive you of them ?—A. I feel so. I rather be a 
slave really than to pretend to be free and not be. 

@. Don’t you think General Hampton would enforce your rights as a 

- freeman, if he was governor?—A. Well, sir if he was governor of South 
Carolina I would leave the State if I could get out of it; that I would; 
but if he is governor, I hope he will be the governor that he says. 

(. If he would do as he says, you think everything would be all 
right ?—A. Certainly it would; but I have no belief that he would do 
it, because the men right there said—of course I can’t swear it—but I 
know that votes was cast in that box by men that don’t live nigh in the 
township. 

@. What motive would he have to injure the colored men ?—A. None, 
only to make us do what they wanted us to do. 

@. Is it not to his interest to see that you become owners of the soil ; 
that you become intelligent and good, rich and happy ; don’t you think 
he is interested in seeing you in that way ?—A. Not a bit of it; I really 
don’t. , 

@. You don’t seem to be very philosophic on the subject, it seems to 
me.—A. Now, this thing, as far as the soil is concerned, he is willing 
for me to tend to that. 

@. Is he not willing for you to own it, and to have your children 
educated ?—A. I don’t think so. 

@. And see you grow rich ?—A. I do not think so. 

@. And become intelligent ?—A. Not a bit of it. 

Q. What motive has he to see you oppressed and downtrodden? 
What motive has he to see you otherwise, to see you or your children 
A. Well, sir, there is this thing about that: in case I was rich, and all 
colored men was rich in Edgefield County, how would he get his labor ? 
He couldn’t get it as cheap as he gets it now. It would be impossible for 
him to get it; and it is for his interest to keep us poor, and in case I 
was to make ten times the cotton on my place, I can’t get none of 
it after my debts is all paid; by the time they are all paid I have got 
none of it. His interest is in keeping me poor, so that I will have to 

ire to some one else. 

‘Q. Well, if you were rich, as you say, don’t you think there would be 
4 good many more men here to work—that some northern folks would 
come down here and go to work, and try to make something, instead of 

Tunning for office?—A. But they want to keep northern people away 
from here. That’s what they want, in my opinion. 

Q. They complain that they come here and want to hold office as soon 
a8 they come ?—A. They say they are willing for them to come here, but 
to keep their hands out of politics, and their mouths, too. 

Q. If they go right in politics they don’t complain of that ?—A. They 
aiN’t going right if they don’t go their way. 

Q. Are there no northern democrats?—A. O, yes, sir; there are 
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northern democrats; but I think there’s a difference between a northern 
democrat and a southern one. 

Q. You do?—A. I do. 

(J. You don’t seem to like southern folks ?—A. I like them very well, 
but I don’t like their notions. I lke southern white people, some of 
them. I have some neighbors that I would stick to till death, and I be- 
lieve they would to me; but they are very scarce. 

@. Are they democrats or republicans ?—A. Democrats; and all the 
republicans stick to me in that portion of the country. 

(). Are there many white republicans in that section of the country 7— 
A. There was, but they all went into their holes. 

(. What did they go in their holes for?—A. It would take a good 
while for me to explain all the deep things there is about that. I reaily 
don’t know whether I would be able to tell that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. I want to know whether, from what you have observed, the demo- 
crats have shown any anxiety to have the colored people educated in 
this State ?—A. Well, they did by talking, but not by acting, some 
few. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Who pays for keeping up the schools?—A. The whole of the peo- 
ple does that. 

(. Do the colored or the white people pay the taxes?—A. The white 
and black; every one pays his taxes. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do they take any interest in keeping up the schools for the colored 
people and having colored children educated ?—A. Not one bit, sir. 

Q. Do they not, in fact, show hostility to it ?—A. Yes, sir; they show 
they are against it. They vote against every tax that they can vote 
down. 

Q. If you were getting up a colored school, would they encourage it, 
or would they maltreat the teachers or discourage them ?—A. Discour- 
age them and stop them; stopped Obediah Berry, the teacher in our 
neighborhood. He was afraid to teach. They just notified him that 
he had to quit, and he did it. He told me himself he was afraid to 
teach. 

~Q. How is it with republicans ?—A. Well, republicans does .what 
little they can in reference to schools. 

@. Do they try to keep up schools?—A. Yes, sir; I am running a 
school up there now, but I can’t get anybody to teach it that is quali- 
fied. They don’t bother the fellow that’s teaching it now; but he don’t 
know anything himself. He can’t spell *“* baker” right. 

Q. Suppose you got a good teacher in there, how would the demo- 
crats treat him?—A. They would stop him. When this thing gets 
cooled off they might let him teach. They have done it; but just after 
the campaign they stopped them. Obediah Berry, who taught there, is 
a good teacher, and understands English grammar well, I think. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What proportion of the colored people in your county pay taxes? 
—A. You mean how many? 
Q. Yes; out of the whole number.—A. Well, sir, all the colored pay 
their taxes—pay their poll-taxes there. If they have got anything to 
pay taxes on they pay them, 
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®. Do they pay their poll-taxes?—A. Yes, sir; every one in my por- 
tion of the county. 

@. How many pay property-tax 7?—A. As many as two thousand pay 
property-taxes. 

Land-tax or personal-property tax?—A. Personal. There ain’t 
more than about, I think, one hundred that owns land and pays taxes 
on land. I ain’t striking all over the county; I am taking from Ninety- 
Six to Ridge Springs, on the Saluda. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Did any northern men go into your county after the war?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they engage in?—A. Mr. Haywood, I believe his name 
is, put up a store there in the village, and the colored people all threw 
in a little in it, and he did a good business there. 

Q. Is he there still?—A. No, sir; he is over here now. He got 
broke up. 

@. Why did he leave there ?—A. Well, times got so hard he couldn’t 
well stay there; that is why. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Was he a republican ?—A. O, yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. The democrats broke him up?—A. That was the origin of it. 
What they done drove him out. 

(. What did they do to him?—A. I can’t say what they done to him. 
I saw him the other day, and he said he wished he had never left there, 
and had risked the consequences. 


GLOSTER H. HOLLAND—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
GLOSTER H. HOLLAND (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live?—Answer. At Mount Morenci, Aiken 

County. 

_Q. How long have you lived there?—A. About three years. 

~ Q. Where did you live before you went to Mount Morenci?—A., I 
lived on the Upper Three Runs, near Rouse’s Bridge, in Aiken County. 
-'Q. What office, if any, have you held in Aiken County ?—A. Trial- 
justice. 

Q. About when were you appointed a trial-justice; about how many 
years ago?—A. About four years ago. I was first appointed by Gov- 
ernor Moses under his administration, and then by Governor Chamber- 
Jain. 

@. You may tell the committee what you know about the trouble that 
took place between the white people and the colored people in that 
Neighborhood last summer and fall. Begin at the beginning and go 
through.—A. Well, I have heard so much, and gone through so much, 
I don’t know hardly where to commence, sir. 

Q. Tell us what you went through with yourselfi—A. Well, shortly 
after the Hamburgh riot, some time in last August, Mr. J. J. Woodward, 
# neighbor of mine, a white man, sent me word to come over, that he 
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wanted to see me. He sent word by my wife; my wife used to belong 
to him. I went over shortly after I got the message to see him. He 
told me that he expected to run for the legislature from Aiken County, 
and he wanted me to join the democratic party and support him, and 
they would support me. He said there was a great deal of talk about 
me, but he didn’t believe any of it to be true; he thought I was a good 
man, and if I come over and joined them they would nominate me on 
their ticket, and elect me. 

Q. For what?—A. For a member of the lower house. Itold him that | 
the people believed in me; that I was a republican, and had so expressed 
myself to all the people with whom I was acquainted, and I didn’t care 
to beso treacherous; that I thought the principles of the republican party 
were right, and I would rather remain with that party. ‘‘ Well,” he 
says, ‘‘the white men of this country—the democrats—have come to 
the conclusion not to live under a republican government no longer, and 
you will find it, in a few days, too hot for any living man to stay here.” 
Dr. Palmer, a northern man, who lives a mile or two from me, moved 
from the North about three years ago, and staid there among us. Mr. 
Woodward says, ‘*Well, now, there is Dr. Palmer, who is taking a promi- 
nent part in politics and leading the colored people astray and creating 
strife.” He says, ‘ll guarantee he won’t live a month longer.” He 
says, ** Vl not kill him, but he will be killed,and you will see it.” Well, 
I told him I was very sorry to hear that; I thought it impossible 
for me to get the leading democrats—what I called the hot-headed 
fellows—to join me. I told him, “If men with cool passions, and the 
poor whites, would join me, I thought we could bring about a better feel- 
ing in the country.” He says, ‘Well, we couldn’t do that. They in- 
tended to wipe out the republican government entirely ;” and he says, 
‘You will see that you can’t live here unless you join the democratic 
party;” and hesays, “ You would have been killed before now if I hadn’t 
stood between you and men that desired to kill you.” There was a des- 
perate man that they had a bench-warrant out for, for several years, by 
the name of Hans Porter, a white man, and he says, “ Porter has been 
here looking for you, and I am certain he is going to kill you. I saw 
him. I don’t want him to injure you, and I told him to go home and 
behave himself and let you alone.” He says, ‘Your wife come to me 
and told me about him being at your house.” That is so, when I was 
away from home; I was almost always down at my office Saturday night. 
He said, “I told her I would stop him, and if anything bappened, to 
come for me and I would keep itdown.” Isays, ** Well, Mr. Woodward, 
Ihave wanted to see you for a long time, and I didn’t know hardly what 
todo about it. I received a letter from a friend of mine stating that 
your brother, W. J. Woodward, had offered him and another colored 
man by the name of Pierce Patterson eight hundred dollars to kill me, 
and I didn’t want to create any excitement at all, and so I thought T 
would see you and get you to see your brother and talk to him, and t 
want you to see him and talk to him.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where is that letter ?—A. I have got it at home, sir, in Aiken. It 
was received on the fifth day of last December, a year ago. I was a 
member of the house, and received the letter then. He told me that he 
would go and see his brother and talk to him. I told him that I would 
be glad if he would, and if there was an arrangement out to kill me, Ll 
would like for him to protect me if he could. He said he would be 
pleased to do so. A long time after that, about a month or so, I men- 
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tioned it to him, and he said he saw his brother, and his brother said it 
was not so, and so he didn’t make any arrangement, and did not say 
anything to any one about killing me. That is all the satisfaction he 
gave me. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. When was this conversation that you had with him?—A. I don’t 
exactly remember now; some time after the Hamburgh riot. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

.@. And before the Ellenton troubles?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Woodward 
says, ‘‘ We are going to beat you in this county, and you had better 
come over.” I said, ‘Mr. Woodward, I do not think it is possible for 
the democrats to beat us, if we have a fair election.” I says, ‘‘ We have 
2ot a majority in the county, and I don’t see how you can beat us. The 
party line is so strictly drawn that I don’t see bow it is possible for you 
to beat us if we havea fair election.” He says, ‘* We will beat you, and 
you will see it; one-half of the men won’t be allowed to get to the polls 
to vote.” 

Q. One-half the republicans?—A. Yes, sir. ‘+ Men that are disposed 
to go around through the country and create strife and make public 
speeches, we intend to break up; we didn’t used to have that before the 
war, and we intend to breakit up.” I said, ‘‘ Mr. Woodward, this country 
is free; I think every man ought to be allowed to express his political 
opinions; that it is quite untair to attempt to prevent it.” ‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘¢it will be done, and you will see, and you had better come over; 
if you don’t come over it will be impossible for me to protect you; but 
if you will come, remember, and if you will let me know it, I can stop 
everything.” I said, ‘‘ Mr. Woodward, let me tell you right there, sir; 
you take we to bea truthful man?” And he said, ‘Yes, Ido.” ‘ Well,” 
I said, ‘‘{ cannot, to save my life, agree to join your party, and I will 
try to get along the best I can without.” He said, ‘All right, I’ll see 
you after a while.” The next time I saw him he said, “ I’ll bet you'll 
join me.” I said, “Allright.” Him and me was always friends. My 
wife, he raised her; my and his plantations were joining. Well, not long 
aiter that I saw a piece in the Aiken Courier-Journal, advising people 
to run such men as Dr. Palmer, 8S. J. Lee, Henry Sparnick, and Gloster 
Holland, off. That hurt me very much. I was born and raised in the 
country there. 

Q. This paper is a democratic paper ?—A. Yes, sir; a democratic 
paper. {saw Mr. Woodward after I saw the article in the paper, and 


_ We talked about it. I told him it was very hard when I was born and 


raised in that county, that men of intelligence would advise men to try 
to drive me out of the county when I hadn’t done anything. Of course 
I had always advocated republican principles. If they would drive me 
out it would be for that and for nothing else. ‘ Well,” he says, ‘ I told 
you some time ago that the leading men of the republican party should 
not be allowed to stay here.” I can’t tell you what all we did talk. We 
talked several times. Me and him has always been friends. I have 
talked with him since we have been here. He was here a few days ago. 
Mr. Woodward is a member of one house and I am a member of the 
other from Aiken County. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


. Q. He is a member of which house ?—A. He isa member of the Wal- 
lace house. Some time after the Hamburgh riot there was a colored 
Man killed at Beech Island. There was two colored men and one white 
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man got him when he was crossing the river. They beat him to death 
and throwed him in the river. I think it was about the ninth a 
man came to me and reported the case, and I issued a warrant for 
the parties—two colored men and one white man. I sent out my 
constable, and he deputized and called to his assistance somé two or 
three, as a posse to assist him in making the arrests. He succeeded in 
arresting the parties and brought them before me. When the parties 
came before me I made a preliminary examination into the case, and 
while I was examining the case some one stepped up to me and 
whispered to me and told me that there was about fifty armed white 
men coming up the road, but during the time he was whispering to me 
I was just about getting through with the examination of witnesses for 
the State, who testified that the killing was done in the State of Geor- 
gia. I therefore dismissed the case for want of jurisdiction. It was not 
in my county or State. By the time we all got through and got out 
from the court-house and my office as well as we could, several colored 
people came to me, and told me that these men were up the road there, 
and had made threats and were just waiting for me to convict the par- 
ties and commit them to jail, when half of the crowd was then going 
to catch up with the constable on the way to the jail and rescue the 
white prisoner, and the'other half was going around to my office and 
kill me. I sat down and wrote a letter to a white man, a democratie 
citizen. He was raised within five miles of me. He is a very good 
man, I always thought. I took him to be a good man, and I asked him 
in the name of God to go and talk to these people. I thought that a 
good many of them didn’t know what they were doing. I told him it 
was likely to bring about a serious trouble. They were going to vio- 
late the law, and to see them and talk to them. I wrote him a long 
letter. He didn’t answer the letter, but sent me a verbal message and 
told me the man that brought the message said that he had seen the 
parties and done all he could, but they wouldn’t hear to him. Several 
parties came to me and advised me that it was dangerous for me to stay 
there—several democrats and republicans advised me. They all ap- 
peared to be friendly while in conversation with me, but I could hear a 
great deal behind my back, but still they would treat me well when we 
were together. I thought in order to test the matter I would try a little 
longer. Some time after that case came off there was another white 
man reported and I issued a warrant and sent word to him. Heisa 
man that I thought I could trust. He was charged with a certain crime 
and I sent him word to come up to my office. He done so. He told 
me that he didn’t want to be tried before me, and asked would I grant 
him to remove the case from my court to another court. I told him that 
I had no objection whatever; that 1 had no disposition to convict any 
one, but only to carry out the law to the best of my ability ; if he wanted 
to change it to do so to any trial-justice in the county. 1 asked him 
then who did he want the case to go before. He said Charles Griffin, 
another trial-justice next to me.. I granted him that privilege, and be- 
fore I could transfer the papers this Ellenton riot came off, and that I 
can’t tell very much about, because I was over here at Columbia when 
it commenced. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. State anything further that you know—any threats that have been 
made against you or against the colored people by white democrats.—A. 
Well, there is something I passed over. One day, before the Ellenton riot, 
whilst I was down at my oftice—the boys generally held a republican clab 


a 


meeting every Saturday night—I was talking to Mr. Pickens Woodruff 
before the commencement of the meeting, and he told me that they were 
not going to allow them to be held at all; that they were going to break 
up the republican club meeting. I told him that I thought it would be 
impossible to do that, that they had a right to meet under the constitution— 
that it was a right guaranteed to them under the constitution. I thought 
it was unwise in anybody to attempt to break it up. He says, ‘ You 
will see that it will be broken up.” Then some time after that, I was 
sitting down within three or four hundred yards of Rouse’s Bridge; the 
man I had boarded with is named George Washington; he lived right 
by the side of the public road, and one Saturday I was sitting there, and 
the republican boys had a meeting over the bridge; I looked up the road 
and I saw about seventy-five mounted white men 

@. Were they armed ?—A. They had pistols; I saw some with pis- 
tols; I couldn’t say what all of them had; some had pistols buckled 
around them outside; and there was two guns ina buggy. They came 
up; they scared me; I had heard so much threats. I thought, ‘ Well, 
my life is gone up to-day.” They rode right up to the fence—right 
past the house; the house was about twenty yards from the public 
road. They rode right up, and some of them asked the lady there for a 
drink of water, but they didn’t say anything to me. I don’t know 
whether they seen me or not. I was sitting sort of back of the house; 
it may have been so dark that they couldn’t see me; they went on down 
to where the boys was holding a meeting. Finally, after a while, in 
about an hour, here they come back. After they left, the republican 
boys came on back and told me that they had been down there and 
made threats and scared them, and they had to break up, and said that 
they didn’t intend for us to hold any meetings there. The boys wanted 
me to send and see if I couldn’t do something. I told them to let it alone 
till we saw further what they intended to do; they all agreed to let it 
alone until we could see further. After that we heard a great many 
threats—the Ellenton riot occurred. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You were in Columbia at that time ?—A. Yes, sir; I got the news 
on Sunday night, and it commenced on the 15th of September, on Fri- 
day. I gota dispatch on Sunday night, and on Monday morning I taken 
the train. 

31 By Mr. MERRIMON: 
+ Q. Who dispatched you ?7—A. The dispatch came to John Elliott. 
+) Q. From whom ?—A. From Albert Carroll, at Aiken. I was very much 
disturbed, and went home and tried to get to the boys. Lalways thought 
Twas able to keep down disturbances upon the part of the colored people. 
T got as far as the Edisto River, on the South Carolina Railroad, I reckon 
Within about fifty miles of Aiken, where I saw about twenty white men 
at the depot, all standing up talking, and I heard them say the white 
_ people and colored people were fighting at Ellenton and Rouse’s Bridge, 
and I heard them say that they had Gloster H. Holland’s company; they 
‘didn’t know me, sir; had them surrounded, and would take them in a 
Short time, just as soon as they could get some more men to reinforce 
them. I went as far as Windsor, on the South Carolina Railroad, in 
lan County. I heard at every station I would pass some men talking 
about the riot in passing through the cars. When I got to Windsor, I 
heard a white man by the name of Jackson come into the cars and say 
to some white man in the cars—I don’t know who he was; he was a 
Stranger to me—he cursed and said they had the niggers surrounded, and 
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he bet by Sunday they would have the majority of them killed. He 
said there was a white man there with a buggy, to get all the powder 
and shot that he could. There was two or three buggies there, but I don’t 
know whether any of them was the buggy he was talking about or not. 
This man Jackson pointed me out to the man he was talking to, and I 
heard him curse me and say I was the cause of all the trouble. I got 
quite uneasy ; I thought may be they might take me out and kill me, 

but they didn’t interfere. There was some soldiers on the train, and I 
think that was what prevented them and caused them to hesitate to lay 
hold of me. The next station is where I lived, Mount Morenci. I got 
off there. My wife came to me and told me for God’s sake not to stop 
there; she said they are just killing the colored people down the run, 
and they were looking out for me, and they were going to kill me, too. 
I went down home and pulled off my clothes and got on some old ragged 
clothes, so they wouldn’t know me, and got two or three of the boys to 
guard me, and slipped over to Aiken. Whilst I was going I heard some 
men coming, riding along, and I jumped out in the bushes at the side of 
the road, me and the men that was with me, and saw going along about 
half a dozen white men, I guess, and all had guns. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Were they mounted?—A. Yes, sir, mounted ; they were talking 
then about the riot, and how they would conquer the battle when they 
got down to the bridge, and I judged, by the conversation, that they 
were talking about Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. That was Monday night ? 5 Yes, sir; theyhad come from Aiken 
and were going toward Rouse’s Bridge. I went into Aiken, and then 
it was, I reckon, that about seventy-five or eighty colored men met me— 
pretty weil out of the freight-depot, out in the commons at the end of 
the street. They told me, ‘We want you to go down; we have been 
waiting for you to go with us down to Rouse’s Bridge. They are killing 
out the colored people down there, and it is very bad, and you must 
come and go with us. We were not willing to go till you came: Mr. 
Croft has gone with one hundred men.” 

Q. Who is Mr. Croft ?--A. George W. Croft is a white lawyer in 
Aiken. I told them at that time, * ‘Don’t a man leave this town, not a 
one of you must leave here; every one of you stay here.” I said, ‘“ The 
best thing we can do is to dispatch to the governor and communicate 
with him.” Itold them I had seen men from the Edisto River preparing 
to go to that riot, and I thought the colored men was powerless, and 
if we went there it would only just give them a chance to kill that 
many more, so we better not go.” So they all taken my advice and 
didn’t go. That is about all I knowaboutit. I heard a great deal, but I 
do not know anything about it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(Q. Did you vote at the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Where did you vote?—A. At Boyd’s Store. 

(. How was the election in Aiken County? Did the republicans get 
their usual vote?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. You do not know what it was that gave rise to that riotous trans- 
action down there ? 

The Witness. At Ellenton? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. No more than what I heard, sir; there was a man killed there. I 
do not know this. I have only heard it. It was caused by the killing 
of a colored man, I heard. I do not know. 

Q. Peter Williams ?—A. Yes, sir 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you mean to say that that was the cause of the riot, or the 
commencement of the riot?—A. It was the commencement of the Ellen- 
ton and Rouse’s Bridge riot. There was a terrible excitement over the 
Hamburgh riot till the day of the election. 

@. Were there, at the time of the Ellenton riot, some United States 
soidiers at Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember their coming up there?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). At the time of the election, were there United States soldiers 
placed around at different points in the county ?—A. Yes, sir; at some 
of the polls. 

Q. If there had been no soldiers in the county, from what you know 
of the colored people there, would there have been the usual republican 
vote in the county? Would they have dared to go to the polls ?—A. 
They would not have gone to the polls. The election was on Tuesday. 
I was appointed supervisor at Boyd’s Store, and I went down on Mon- 
day and called a meeting among the colored people and advised peace, 
and they begged me not to go tothe polls. They said there was threats 
out to kill me. That was Monday. They said the democrats said down 
about Ellenton that if 1 went to Boyd’s Store that day they would kill 
me, sure. I told them I would risk it; that I didn’t think there would 
be any disturbance there that day. 

Q@. There were some soldiers there?—A. Yes, sir; that is the reason 
that I went. If there had not been soldiers there I would not have 
gone. 

(). If there had been no soldiers there would the colored people gen- 
erally have ventured out to vote?—A. No, sir; they would not have 
went. JI had to tell them that they would be protected by the United 
States soldiers, else they would not have come out at all. 


By Mr, MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know that in many localities in the State there were no 
soldiers, and that the colored people voted as usual?—A. Well, sir, I 
do not know. There may have been, but to my knowledge I do not 
know. 

_ Q. You are a republican politician, are you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you general knowledge about the State?—A. Well, sir; I— 
~Q. Were there troops stationed all over the State ?—A. I think not. 
I do not know where they were. I know more or less about the county 
Ilivein. I want to state what I know positively. 

Q. State whether you do not know that in many localities where 
there were no troops at all the colored people voted as they usually did, 
and the republicans got their usual vote without any disturbances ?7—A. 
No, sir; I do not know that. 


JEFFERSON CLAY—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuUmMBIA, 8. U., December 23, 1876. 
JEFFERSON CLAY (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Abbeville County. 
Q. At what place in the county ?—A. Calhoun Township. 
Q. How long have you I:\ed there?—A. About eighteen or twenty 
years. 
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Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-two years old the 12th of last 
August. 

@. What official connection had you with the election at Calhoun’s 
Mills last September ?—A. [ was manager. 

@. You may state what occurred at that poll-box during election- — 
~day.—A. On the morning of the election, I think it was, they came 
about ten o’clock 

@. Who came?—A. Some gentlemen from Magnolia box. 

Q. White men?—A. White men; yes, sir. 

@. You may state whether they were armed and mounted.—A. Yes, 
sir; armed and mounted, and everything. 

-@. Did they have red shirts on 7—A. Yes, sir; they came from Mag- 
nolia box down there, and the marshal that was at the box, Mr. 
Heard—there came a fellow by the name of John Thomas Cleveland, 
and one fellow from Georgia walked up to him 

Q. Who is John Thomas Cleveland-?—A. He is a white man. He 
came up to Heard and cursed him, and told him he would knock him 
down. By that time this Cleveland asked where was this fellow Heard, 
and Heard says, ‘* Here I am,” and he struck him with his fist. Heard 
then run to this heutenant, and after he got up there I couldn’t say what 
they done with him. They asked me then 

@. These white men asked you ?—-A. Yes, sir. They asked me then, 
was I going to vote. I told them, yes, I was going to vote. They 
asked me what kind of a ticket I was going to vote. I told them I was 
going to vote the republican ticket. They went off a while, and after 
a While another-man came up there to the stand. 

Q. A white man ?——A. A white man. 

@. A democrat ?—A. A democrat. He laid his pistol on the stand 
where the ballot-box was; that was about half past one o’clock. He 
made the democratic manager write off a certificate that up to half past 
one o'clock the election was fairly carried, and no intimidation was used 
at all. That was after all the riots had been over, and no intimidation 
was used up to that time all that day. : 

(. How did he compel the democratic manager to give that certifi- 
eate; what did he say or do?—A. He didn’t compel him; he just told 
him to do it, and he just written it out by his word. He just put his 
pistol up on the stand, and told him he had to signit. At that time 
there was not a colored man on the ground except myself and another 
manager. All the colored men had been told to leave before that. 
Then they told me tkey wanted me to sign that; that I had to sign 
that certificate; that up to half past one o’clock the election was legally 
carried on; that no intimidations was used.. I knew it was either to 
sign that or death, and I just signed it, and hence I didn’t get to vote 
at all. I told them that if I couldn’t vote the republican ticket) I’ 
wouldn’t vote at all. About that time there come a fellow by the name 
of Hugh McKelvey; he went off and watered his horse, and when he 
come back from watering his horse he come back with a powerful rush, 
and says, ‘“‘ The negroes are Ku-Kluxing ;” two or three did that. Then 
they all ji umped on “their horses and ran down there. 

Q@. These white men ?—A. Yes, sir; these red-shirt men, and snatched 
out their pistols and said, “There shan’t be another damn republican 
ticket cast on the grounds.” . 

@. What time of the day was that?—A. That was about two o’clock, 
I guess. And then I couldn’t get a chance to vote at all, and neither ob 
the other managers. 

Q. Why did you not get a chance to vote?—A. Why, they said thera 
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shouldn’t be another republican ticket cast on the ground, and I knew 
if I voted I would be killed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Did they say the same to the other manager ?—A. Yes, sir. 
q. And he didn’t vote?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


. How many republican voters were prevented from voting at that 
box on that day?—A. Well, sir, I believe there was about one hundred. 

@. What time were they driven away ?—A, About eleven o’clock. 

@. Do you know whether any republicans were prevented by red-shirt 
men from going to the polls—whether they were turned back on the 
road, or anything of that sort?—A. I couldn’t say. I was there as man- 
ager from six to six o’clock. 

@. What time did you get to the box in the morning 7—A. I got there 
about half past five o’clock. 

@. Did you find any red-shirted men there at that time?—A. A great 
many. 

_Q. That was before daylight, was it?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What were they doing ; ; were they encamped ?—A. They were 
Standing around the fire there. They had a large fire built right in 
front of a little place we had made to vote. 

-Q. Did you see any men there from Georgia ?—A. Well, they told me 

there was a great many there from Georgia, but I didn’t know none of 
‘them. I knew one man by the name of Henry Vickers. 
_ Q. Do you know whether he voted there or not?—A. I do not know 
- Whether he voted there or not. I know he was there. I had seen him 
/a good while ago—about six or seven years ago. He was a boy then; 
_ but he had growed up to be a man, and I didn’t know him until I had 

heard some one say he was from Georgia; he was from Washington, 
Georgia. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. I ask you, sir, if the white men in the morning, early, did not go in 
considerable numbers, and, after they had voted for about three-quarters 
of an hour, the colored men voted steadily until twelve o’clock, to the 
exclusion of the white men?—A. No, sir. 

*@. You say that is not true?—A. They didn’t vote until twelve 
pelock: 
_ »Q. How long did they vote then?—A. They voted steadily until 
- about half past eleven o’clock. 
_ -Q. And, then, these men that you talk about came there?—A. Yes, 
‘sir. 
_ Q. Had the great bulk of the colored vote gone in by that time 7—A. 
es, sir; a great many. 
© Q. Was the bulk of the votes in?—A. Yes, sir; the whole lot that 
“was up at that time. 
+ Q. Did any of the colored men vote after these men were there ?—A. 
ery few. 
 Q. Did any ?—A. Well, yes, sir; a few did. 
‘Q. How did they happen to vote when you could not vote ?—A. Well, 
4 tell you how many of them voted. There was a marshal there; 
man Heard, he was there, and they run him off out in the yard 
ore he got to vote; and another white man there by the name of 
om Marrs, he ketched him by the arm, and walked with him up to the 
po 


~ 
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(. Is he the only one that voted after that time 7—A. He is the only 
one that voted the republican ticket. 

@. Did any colored men vote the democratic ticket after that time ?— 
A. Yes, sir; a great many; they did all day pretty nearly after that. 

Q. Were they forced to vote?—A. I don’t know whether they were 
forced to vote or persuaded. 

(. You know that they did vote ?—A. I know that they did vote. © 

Q. How did you know that none of them voted republican tickets 
after that? Did you examine their tickets?—A. I can tell a demo- 
cratic ticket from a republican ticket very easy. 

Q. How ?—A. By the paper. You can see the red on the republican 
ticket clean through the ticket, and there’s nothing on the democratic 
ticket. It was just thin paper. The republican ticket was on paper 
like that. [Pointing to a piece of paper on the desk. | 

@. And you swear that no republican except one voted after half 
past eleven ?—A. O, yes, sir; they voted after half past eleven. I 
said that this riot had got up, and that this fellow, Hugh McKelvey, 
went down there and said that the niggers were bushwhacking; and 
that, when he came back and said that, they all went down and came 
back; and, then, after that, they said there shouldn’t be nary another 
republican ticket cast. 

Q. What time in the day was that?—A. That was between one and 
two o’clock, I guess, as near as I can come at it. 

(. Had there been any disturbance at the polls up to that time ?—A. 
All had been up to that time. 

Q. All what ?—A. All the disturbance nearly. 

@. Had anybody been prevented from voting up to that time ?7—A. 
I don’t know as there had been. 

@. Blacks and whites voted as they pleased ?—A. Yes, sir; the 
blacks voted by coming in and voting, but I don’t say they did it with 
much pleasure. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. What he means by that is that they did not do it 
of their own free will. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I suppose you thought if a colored man voted the democratic ticket 
he did not vote of his own free will ?—A. I don’t know. I thought every 
man had aright to vote as he pleased. 

@. How many colored men voted the democratic ticket there ? 

The WITNESS. How many? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. 1 don’t know exactly how many voted the democratic ticket; I 
suppose about thirty-five or forty. 

Q. Not any more than that?—A. Not more, I think. 

Q. You did not vote?—A. No, sir. 

. You were forced to sign the paper you did sign?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And your colleague was also?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did the democrat do? There was a democratic manager. 

The WiITtNEss. What did he do ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The WitnEss. When they told him to write that paper? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. He did nothing but get up and write it. 

Q. They forced him to write it also?—A. No, sir; they told him that 
they wanted him to sign a certificate that no intimidation was used 
there up to half past one o’clock. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. T. B. Scott. 
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Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote at that place—as big a 
vote as they had gotten in 1874?—A. I don’t know whether they did or 
not. I have never been a manager before. 

(. Have you ever held any office before that?—A. No, sir. 

@. Where do youlive? Do you live in Calhoun Township?—A. Yes, 
sir; about two miles and a half or three miles from the polls. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. That certificate was to the effect that up to half past one o’clock 
there had been no intimidation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had there been any intimidation, or had there not been, before that 
time ? 

The WITNESS. Had there been before that certificate was wrote ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. That you described in the beginning of your testimony, did you 
not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now these colored voters that came up and voted the democratic 
ticket, who brought them up to the polls ? 

The W1iTNESS. The list of names you want to know ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. No. I want to know who brought them up to the 
polls—whether it was democrats ?—A. The democrats brought them up 
there, sir. 

(. Did any of these colored men show any disinclination to vote the 
democratic ticket ?—A. Well, sir, they voted very willingly, appar- 
ently. 

Q. That is, after they got up to the polls 7—A. After they got up to 
the polls they voted very willingly, sir. 


DANIEL WHEELER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C©., December 23, 1876. 
DANIEL WHEELER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. Laurens County. 

@. What town ?—A. Hunterstown. 

. How old are you ?—A. Forty-five. 

- Where were you on election day ?—A. I was at Laurens Court- 
ouse. 

@. Did any of the red-shirted men in your county make any threats 
against you before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what threats they made ?—A. They said if I voted the re- 
publican ticket they allowed to kill me; and not only that, but Ishould 
not stay there; should leave the country, and should not stay in the 
State of South Carolina. 

Q. Who threatened that ?—A. Sam. Low, Hugh Lehmon, and Robert 
Cunningham. 

Q. What else did they say to you ?—A. They said they allowed if we 
voted they were a going to kill us out. They come down with their guns 
after election and shot through my house, and I had torun off and leave. 
That was the night after election, and I have been here ever since. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You voted the republican ticket ?—-A. Yes, sir; I voted the re- 
publican ticket. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. State what they did that night after the election—-A. They came, 
and about midnight, as near as 1 can put it at—Il had no time. I was 
lying down at the time asleep, and I heard some guns, and the balls 
came through the house. I was in bed with my wife, and I jumped up 
and ran out in my drawers, and staid out till the next day; when my 
little child came and told me that there was some men had been there 
and asked for me. She said she told them she didw’t know where I was. 
They said they would kill me if they could catch me; and at the time 
they said they allowed to carry the election, and if they couldu’t carry 
it by fair terms they would carry it at the point of the bayonet. 

@. Who said that ?--A. These men, Sam Low, Robert Cunningham, 
and Lehmon. 

@. Do you know who the men were that shot through the house ?—- 
A. No, sir; but I just judge by the threats that was made beforehand. 

@. Did you notice how many there were ?—A. No, sir; I did not 
take notice. The balls came through the house, and I just made my 

escape so as to save mnyself. 
~  @. Where did. you vote on election-day 7—A. At Laurens Court- 
House. 

@. Why did you not vote at the precinct near your house ?—A. The 
reason was that they had threatened my life, and I thought by going to 
Laurens may be I would get shet of them. 

(. You thought perhaps they would not know you had voted at all ?7— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. How far is Laurens Court House from your house 7—A. Twenty 
niles. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. Were the soldiers down there at Laurens Court-House?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Were there any at the precinct near your house ?—A. No, sir; none 
at all. 

@. Do you know whether or not the colored people in your neighbor- 
hood, generally, were afraid to go to the polls and vote on election- 
day’?’—A. Yes, sir; several of them was afraid, and several of them 
didn’t go; and I seen one or two men come up to colored people and 
tell them that if they voted they would kill them, and that they shouldn’t 
have no home. They were riding around through that region. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Did they say if they voted, or if they voted the republican ticket ?— 
A. They said if they voted the republican ticket. They were riding 
around with red shirts, throwing up through the court-house and break- 
ing the glass windows, and riding around from one o’clock until six 
o'clock next morning. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. On the morning of election, when you got to Laurens, were there 
any red shirted men ‘there ?—A. ’O, yes; the ‘town was fall, 

@. How many do you think there were?—A. As nigh as I could 
come at it, about a dozen. There might have been more, but Vil say 
just about a dozen. 

(@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they had pistols. 

Q. How did they behave themselves ?—A. They were just wrangling 
around Monday evening, and at night, when it was just getting dusk, 
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they mounted their horses, and about one o’clock in the night they 
came back and was going on till six o’clock next morning, And 
then I saw several of them that I know particularly voted four times. 

@. You say these red-shirted men voted four times apiece ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. How many of them ?—A. I seen some five or six of them; and at 
the polls they just kept the polls crowded up so that the colored peo- 
ple couldn’t get in close enough to vote, unless they voted the democratic 
ticket. They had ropes all strung around, and aman with a big hickory 
stick was there, and Mr. Miller said, “* Don’t hit that nigger if he votes 

the republican ticket—let him go; 2” and they took the stick down. 

Q. Were any colored men in the county prevented from voting 7—A. 
Yes, sir. I seen some of the men there stopped from voting , and they 
were told if they voted they would be killed. Downs Bird, a white 
man, and an old colored man; I seen the white man, but I didn’t know 
the colored man; and the colored man started off, and they took the 
ticket out of his hands, and told him that if he voted they would kill 
him. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Did he vote ?—A. No, sir; he didn’t vote. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did the red-shirted men make any attack on the court-house— 
throw stones at it ?—A. Yes, sir; that night, from one o’clock till. next 
morning at six o’clock—until time to vote. 

@. What time did you go to Laurens Court-House ?—A. I went there 
on Monday evening before the election. I got there, as nigh as I could 
come at it, about half an hour by sun. 

Q. Have you heard anything from your neighborhood since you left 
there 7?—A. No, sir; I haven’t heard a word from it. 

Q. You have been here about four weeks ?—A. I have been here 
about five weeks. — 

Q. What are you doing here ?—A. Well, I am trying to work. 

@. On whose land did you work in Laurens County ?—A. On Dr. 
Phelps’s. 

Q. Did you rent land from him ?--A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you rent of him?—A. There was five of us, 
and there was three hundred acres in the plantation, and we rented the 
whole plantation. 

(. Did you have any crop when you came away ?—A. I had cotton. 
I didn’t have it ginned or picked; but I had cotton and corn. 

Q. What has become of your crop ?—A. I can’t tell you what has 

become of it. 
~ Q. Did you have your family there ?-—-A. Yes, sir; I left my family. 
a By Mr. MERRIMON: 
- @. What in the world did they run you off for and leave others 
there ?-A. There was another one run off with me. They might have 
E noe something else with the balance, for all I know. There is another 
. man that came away the same night, and he is here now. 

Q. Did any of the colored men stay after you came away, after the 
lection ?—A. There was three more before I came away. 

@. There were only three colored men left in Laurens ?2——A. No; n0; 
on the plantation I am speaking about. 

Q. Why did they want to leave Laurens Court-House and leave so 
many behind +—A. We had a club-meeting, and they said that we ap- 
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peared to be sort of leaders in our meeting, and they didn’t want us to be 
there. 

Q. You are a leader ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you are a politician?—A. I don’t know much of if, but I 
likes to do what I can. 

@. Did you vote on the day of the election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote ?—A. At Laurens Court-House. 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime at any time?--A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been in court ?—A. O, yes, sir; I have been in 
court, but I only was there for a witness. 

Q. You never were indicted in court ?—A. O, no, sir. 

Q. Did they run all the leaders off?—A. Well, I don’t know, sir, what 
they have done since I came away. I come clean off and haven’t heard 
from them since. 

Q. Do you not think you just got scared without cause ?—A. O, no, 
sir; because if a man is threatened by another man, and you know he 
is a violent man, and he threatens to come and outrage you at your 
own house—— 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. And shoot at the house? 

The WitneEss. And shoot at the house; I don’t believe but. what he 
was going to do something. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
.  Q. He did not know whereabouts to shoot at night; are you sure he 
was shooting at you?—A. O, yes, sir, because he was shooting at my 
house. | 

Q. What was his name ?—A. I don’t know who it was. I can’t tell. 

It was midnight. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You know the names of the men who threatened you?—A. Yes, 
sir; I know their names. 
Q. And you know that your house was fired into ?—A. Yes, sir. 


WILLIAM H. RUTHERFORD—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
WILLIAM H. RUTHERFORD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Laurens. 

(). How long have you lived there ?—A. Six or seven years. 

(). Where did you live prior to going there ?—A. In Columbia. 

(). How old are you?—A. I am going on twenty-six. 

@. Of what State are you a native?—A. Georgia. 

@. How long have you lived in South Carolina ?—A. Since the first 
of 1870. 

@. Where were you on the 7th of November last?—A. Laurens 
Court-House. 

(). Do you bold any office in Laurens County ?—A. I don’t now. 

Q. Have e you held any office there 7?—A. I have. 

(. You may state what office you have held in that county.—A. I 

were jury Commissioner for two years. 

Q. Have you held any other office ?—A. Yes, sir; I was commis- 
sioner of election. 


s 


©. Are you a republican ?—A. I am, sir. 

(. Do you know of any threats having been made by the democrats 
against republicans prior to the last election? If so, you may state 
what they were.—A. Yes, sir. How far shall I commence back ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, commence at any time during the last year. 

The WitNEss. Well, sir, there was a general system of intimidation, 
such as threats of violence, and turning off hands, and of driving repub- 
licans out of the county—those who voted the republican ticket. Those 
that was considered leaders had to leave the county. White republi- 
cans were driven out of all society. 

Q. Whom did you hear make threats of that description 7?—A. I 
heard Col. W. Bb. Ball, in a speech that he made at Laurens, at the time 
the democrats broke up republican meeting. As near as I can remem- 
ber, he said that the democrats didn’t intend to employ any republi- 
cans to work their lands. I heard Dr. Ervey, also, in a speech at 
Clinton. He said there that any one who voted the republican ticket, and 
voted for that damn thief, shouldn’t work any land in the county. 

Q. Whom did he refer to as a damn thief ?—A. Chamberlain and his 
party, was the words he used. I also heard Mr. Richard C. Watts make 
the same assertion; and Lalso heard Mr. W. B. Bell, postmaster at Clin- 
ton, make the assertion; and I also heard Mr. Finney. He advised me 
to vote the democratic ticket, and get as many others as I could. 

(. You may state whether or not threats similar to those you have 
mentioned were general in the county.—A. They were general, sir, 
through the whole county. It was an understanding, you may say, 
among all democrats, that those who voted the republican ticket 
couldn’t get any part of this year’s crop, or get homes another year. 

(). How could they deprive them of their share of the crop for this 
year ?—A. They could take it away from them. 

@. Without any right?—A. Without any right; yes, sir. 

(. Were you present at any republican meetings that were disturbed 
by the democrats?—A. I was. 

(). You may state the facts in regard to those meetings.—A. We had 
a republican meeting at Laurens Court-House. Ithink it was in Octo- 
ber, but I forget the exact day. We informed our people very quietly. 
We expected to have a quiet meeting among ourselves. There was about 
five or six hundred of us assembled at the court-house. Jt was not very 
long before we heard yelling; that was before the meeting met. The 
democrats came up with red shirts on and yelling and cursing. 

(. On horseback ?—A. Yes, sir; and on mules. 

Q. Armed ?—A. All armed with revolvers, but three. We went up in 
the court-house, called our meeting to order, and the democrats came up 
and demanded half of the time. 

Q. About how many democrats were there at that time ?--A. Well, I 
Suppose there was about five hundred. 

(). All armed and mounted ?—A. Armed and with red shirts on, and 
they demanded half of the time; that is, they said if we didn’t give them 
half of the time they would take it all, and so we consented to take half 
of the time, and allow the democratic speaker, Colonel Ball, to speak 
first. He spoke and got through, and then one of our speakers spoke. 

Q. Was he interrupted during the time that he spoke ? 

The W1TNEss. Colonel Ball? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. No, sir; we all sat very quietly and heard him through, but just 
a8 Soon as our speaker was introduced then the racket commenced. 

Q. Who was your speaker ?—-A. Mr. Thomas, from Newberry. 
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Q. A white man?—A. A colored man. As soon as he commenced 
speaking, they got up and commenced cursing. 

Q. The democrats did ?—A. Yes, sir; he spoke on, and in a few 
minutes they got all around the stand, drew their pistols, and holiered 
% You are a damn liar,” and they just surrounded the stand, all around, 
and drew their pistols and struck one colored man over the head with 
a pistol, and from that time there was a general stampede among the 
republicans, aud we all left. They taken full possession of the court- 
house, and we all had to leave town. 

Q. What did they say, if anything, about their determination to 
carry the election ?—A. Well, sir, they said that they intended to have 
this election; if they couldn’t carry it by fair means, they would by foul; 
_ that I heard Colonel Ball himself say in his speech. 

Q. What, if anything, did they say about the State belonging to 
them ?—A. They said that they owned the State, and that they intended 
to rule it; that they had been living under radical government long 
enough, and that they didn’t intend to stand it any longer; that they — 
intended to rule the State. 

(. State whether or not they arrested republicans on election 
day.—A. Yes, sir; a crowd of them on the day of election, whenever 
a republican would vote would come and say *“* You have voted twice,” 
or ‘* You are too young,” and take and eject him from the polls—eject 
him from a little stand we had there near the court-house, and the 
crowd would yell, and carry him around and put him in jail. 

@. How many did they put in jail in that way 7—A. I think that they 
put in eight or ten during the day. 

Q. And they bad no warrants for their arrest?—A. No, sir; but they 
would just carry them from the polls and put them in jail. 

@. Who would do that ?—A. The democrats ; some they would carry 
to the trial-justice’s office, and get a warrant and put them in jail. I no- 
ticed one case, was at box No. 2, I think; there was a crowd of fifteen 
republicans came up to vote. One man went up, and at the time he 
voted they said he had voted twice, and they taken him and put him 
in jail. By that time the impression had gone out that every man that 
voted the republican ticket would be put in jail, and there was fourteen 
men left the box and went home without voting. At that time, that 
was about eleven or twelve, the impression had got out among the re- 
publicans, who are very ignorant, that if they voted the republican 
ticket it was a crime, aud they would be put in jail. 

Q. Who is the jailor—a democrat ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Who is the sheriff ?—A. Mr. Robinson. 

Q. What is he?—A. I can’t tell you whether he is a democrat or not. 

Q. Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Do you not know that he is a republican?—A. I do not. The 
reason I say I don’t know that he is a republican is because he used to 
be democrat; but he is a sort of what we call a soft-soap man; that 
is, that he would stay with either party; that is, so long as it was safe 
to remain in the republican party, he done so. 

sy Mr. CAMERON:: 

Q. How many republicans were prevented from voting by threats and 
intimidations, such as you have described ?—A. I can’t tell how many; 
there are fourteen to my knowledge. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


Q. Fourteen; all of whom went away at one time?—A. Fourteen; 
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and all went away at one time, and they were going off all through the 
day. There was so much intimidation that they were afeard to vote. 
Iwas standing there, and I seen men go to the poll, and beiore the 
republicans would vote the democrats would take them away and tell 
them, ‘“‘Here, if you don’t want to vote this ticket—if you wote the 
radical ticket, you can take your things and move;” and, of course, 
they hadn’t had anything to eat, may be, for some time, and they were 
compelled to vote the democratic ticket, if they got to vote at all, and 
got to stay at home. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. What office did you hold in connection with the election ?7—A. 
Commissioner of election. 
Q. What are the duties of commissioner of election?—A. The duty 
_ of a commissioner of election, before the election, is, to prepare the boxes 
and appoint managers for the precincts; and after the election, then 
there’s what we calla county board of canvassers, that is, to canvass 
the votes. 
@. Did you assist in canvassing the votes ?—A. I did, sir; that is, we 
didwt count the votes, we only canvassed the returns. 
@. You aggregated the returns from the precincts?—A. Yes, sir. 
There are canvassers, but there was only two acted; myself and Mr. 
_ Boyd, a democrat. 
@. Who was the third commissioner ?—A. Senator Y. J. P. Owens. 
— Q. Why did he not act?—A. He left the morning after election. 
{). State what was done in the way of canvassing the votes by )our- 
’ Self and Mr. Boyd.—A. We met in the evening after election, and re- 
- eeived one or two boxes; the other boxes were not ready; they were 
"in town; aud by the advice of some lawyer, I suppose, the managers 
' Opened the boxes and made another count, or made some statement, 
after they came to the village. 
_ Q. They counted them ?7—A. At the court-house from the country 
places. 
_ Q. How do you say that they opened them ?—A. After they came to 
the village. You see, they counted them at their own precincts, and 
then, after they arrived at the village, by the advice of some one they 
Opened the boxes and made some other kind of a counter-statement, 
which I don’t know. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
_ QQ. They did not send the ballots up to the county-seat ?—A. I presume 
- they did 
they aid. 

~ Q. In the boxes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

 Q. Did they count the ballots at the polls and then send them to the 
_ Court-house ?—A. Yes, sir; that’s the law. 

~ Q. And they were counted over again at the court-house ?—A. I sup- 
pose some of the commissioners of the State must have done so, but we 
didn’t, as I didn’t understand the law that way. We met and made out 
he count—that is, aggregated them all up—and there was so much 
fraud and so much intimidation that I declined to sign the returns. 
here was so many of these democrats outside, and it had been 
‘Teported on the streets that if I threw out a box I shouldn’t come out 
of the court-house alive. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. When was this count?—A. That was done on Thursday after the 
election. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. They threatened if you threw out a box you would not come out 
of the court-house alive?—A. Yes, sir; that’s what I heard on the side- 
walk, and there was a great crowd in town to see whether | threw out 
a box or not, and so I counted them all, but I refused to sign; that is, 
I signed them with a protest. 

@. State how you did sign them.—A. I signed them this way: “I 
hereby sign this paper under protest,” and signed my name under it. The 
democrat canvasser refused to sign before me, so I said, ‘All right,” and 
signed it above. He wanted to go out and get some advice on the sub- 
ject, but I told him, “ Let’s remain,” and so he remained; and I signed 
it above and he signed his name clear below, and I taken the returns 
and tied a string around them and brought them down here. 

Q. Is that the only return that was made by the commissioners from 
Laurens County ?--A. The only return. 

Q. Why did you sign that return at all?—A. Because I knew very 
well if I didn’t do it I wouldn’t have been alive to-day. 

Q. What reason had you for believing that ?—A. By threats. 

@. Who made the threats?—A. Well, sir, there were so many that I 
can’t tell that; I don’t know; they was strangers who came to me on 
the day of election and told me if I threw out the box they would see 
that I never left the village alive. There was intimidation. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Did hear these things kept up to the time of the canvass that 
you completed ?—A. Yes, sir. On Wednesday after the election they 
marched up and down the street, and were cursing so much that I was 
afraid to go out on the street. 

(. Did they continue these threats on Thursday ?--A. Yes, sir; they 
would shoot and look through the windows of the court-house. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many were surrounding the court-house on Thursday ?—A. I 
can’t tell. I could see so many through the window—some seventy-five 
or a hundred on the streets. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Were they armed?—A. O, yes, sir; and on the day of election 
they had Winchester rifles and Remington needle-guns. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How long have you been here in Columbia?—A. I have been 
here since the first Saturday after the election. 

(). Why have you not gone back to your home?—A. Because I am 
afeard to do so. 

Q. Afraid that you will receive bodily harm of some sort ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I have received letters from my friends advising me not to come 
back home; and I also had a friend to come down, who left home as 
soon as I did, and advised me not to come back, saying that they said if 
I came back they would kill me. I have letters in my pocket now from 
friends that advised me not to come back until things cooled down, and 
I feared to go back. 

q. What was your business at home ?—A. I was a farmer and school- 
teacher. 

q. Did you work any land at this place this year 7—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose land did you work ?—A. Mr. Milan’s, 
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_Q. Have you been engaged at teaching school last year 7?—A. I have, 
* sir. 
@. Where?—A. I taught at Clinton. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What sort of information did you have upon which to refuse to 
sign the returns ?—A. From what I saw with my own eyes. 

@. What did you see with your own eyes ?—A. At the four boxes in 
the viilage. 

@. Would those boxes have changed the result in any way ?—A. The 
boxes in the village no doubt would. 

Q. You did not make any estimate to see ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

@. Had you not made up your mind, before you went in there, not to 
sign the returns anyhow ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not do it until you canvassed the votes ?—A. I exercised 
my own judgment. 

Q. Did anybody suggest that course to you?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q@. See if you can remember. Did anybody suggest to you not to 
sign the certificate ?—-A. No, sir; I don’t remember any one suggesting 
such a thing to me. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was there any fair election held in Laurens Court-House at any 
box on the last election-day ?—A. None at Laurens Court-House. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. That is your opinion ?—A. That’s my candid opinion, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You base your opinion on what you saw there that day 7—A. What 
I saw with my own eyes. 


ALEXANDER WILSON—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 
ALEXANDER WILSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where did you live last fall?—Answer. At Mount Carmel. 

@. What county ?—A. In Abbeville County. 

Q. I wish to know of you whether you know of any colored voters in 
that region having been prevented from voting by intimidation or 
threats ?—A. Yes, sir; several of them, sir. 

Q. Just go on and state how.—A. Well, sir, from the first off-start 
in the morning there was several white gentlemen mounted on horses 
with guns, and they rode around there. 

‘Q. Rode around the poll?—A. Yes, sir, and shook their guns over 
the heads of the colored people, and told them if they would vote, what 
ticket would they vote. 

Q. What ticket did they tell them they would vote ?—A. They said 

they would vote the republican ticket. 
_ Q. Then what was said?—A. Then they told the colored people that 
if they didn’t vote the democratic ticket they would turn them out of 
their homes; that they shouldn’t live on their plantations, and a heap 
of them couldn’t stay in the county or State. 

Q. I understand you to say that they were shaking their guns around 
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over the heads of the colored people?—A. Yes, sir; that was soon in 
the morning, just alittle before daylight. 

(¥. What did these colored people do when they were threatened in — 
that way ?7—A. After that some of them went on, and I was turned out 
of doors. 

@. Turned out of doors by whom ?—A. By the gentleman I was liv- 
ing with; and some of them wouldn’t vote at all under these circum- 
stances. 

@. How many do you think were prevented from voting that day ?— 
A. Well, sir, about one hundred and fifty or one hundred and forty, I 
suppose. 

@. They went away and did not vote 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present at the election 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you hear any threats made about killing any of them ?7—A, 
Yes, sir. 

(. State what they were.—A. Some of them told them 

(. Some of who told them?—A. Some of the democratic party. 

@. White men 7—A. White men. They said that if some of the men. 
didwt leave that county they were going to kill them; that they 
shouldn’t stay there; if they staid there they would kill them. 

@. Did they mention any particular ones that they would kill ?—A. 
They just said some of the men. 

Q. You voted yourself, did you?—A.° Yes, sir; I voted, and was 
turned out of doors. 

Q.. Turned out by whom ?—A. By Mr. Hugh McKelvey. 

(. He was the man on whose land you lived ?—A. Yes, sir; I lived 
with him, and he told me if I voted the republican ticket he would turn 
me out, and he was as good as his word. When I went home he told 
me to move off, and I did so; and he said if I didn’t he would move 
me, and that pretty quick. 

(). Do you know of others being turned out in: the same way, for 
voting ?—A. Not right at our house. Some of them said they were 
going to turn them out Christmas; they would let them stay 1 
Christmas. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 

(J. Where did you vote ?—A. I voted at Calhoun’s Mill. Calhoun 
Township. 

Q. Tell us who it was that made these threats.—A. Well, sir, 1 don’t 
know them. 

Q. Not any of them?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Tell us what colored men were deprived of the right to vote, or 
tell us some of them.—A. The colored men was over—I don’t know 
exactly now their names, but they staid on one side of the river, and 
we on the other, in the same township. 

@. You did not know them ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t know their names. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Do you not know the names of any of the colored people who 

were prevented from voting ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know the names of 


none of them. They came up there in the other crowd. I live on the- 
other side of the river, and they are in the same township. 
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ALECK WILLIAMS—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
ALECK WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: Bor) 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. I live at Rouse’s Bridge; 
within about a mile from there. 

(). How long have you lived there?—A. I just came over there this 

ear. 

J @. Where from ?—A. On the other side of the creek, in the same 
county. There is a creek that divides us, and we call it over on this 
side and over on the other side. 

@. On whose land do you live ?—A. I live on the land of Widow 
Amanda Bush. 

(. Did you rent the land?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much land did you work?—A. About thirty-five acres. 

Q. Are you a voter?—A. Yes, sir. 

(@. Are you a republican?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You may state what occurred, to your knowledge, to the white and 
colored people about the time of the trouble at Rouse’s Bridge.—A. On 
Saturday Mr. Columbus Roundtree come down there close to Rouse’s 
Bridge, to Mr. Wethersby’s store, and he said to me that he come up to 
to Silverton to Mr. Levi Chevis’s; that they were going to have a little 
mass republican meeting, and he wanted me to go; and I told him I 

‘would go if nothing happened to me. Well, I started in the evening, 
- but before I got there I saw so many gentlemens that I well knew in the 
country, being a constable among them, riding with loaded guns, until 
I got a little uneasy, and didn’t know what to make of it. After I got 
up there I could hear from the colored people that one man was shot. 
I didn’t hear it until Tuesday, and he was shot on Friday, about Mr. 
Harley’s, there somewhere. I asked what was the matter, I saw so 
many men with guns. They said they didn’t know what was the matter. 
Well, I went on a little farther, and just as I got in sight of Mr. Levi 
Ohevis’s I saw another company of men. It looked like about two hun- 
dred and fifty, as near as my weak judgment could come at it, you 
know. 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were they armed men?—A. Yes, sir; I got pretty near, and I 
Staid there until they got in about fifty yards of me, and Mr. Kelly sat 
there and Si. Foreman, and I heard them questioning the gentlemen 
and going on cussing and ripping and tearing and asking where was 
Gloster Holland. They asked for Gloster and his constable. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What office did Gloster Holland hold?—A. He was trial-justice. 

Q. Who was his constable ?—A. I was his constable. The gentleman 
ave answer that he didn’t know. I was right present then, and I never 
ave no answer at all; I knew I was constable, but I was afraid to own 
‘iat that time, you know. Then they passed on and said, ‘‘ By God, 
Why not send a warrant up here to arrest these men about shooting this 
man? We have been waiting long enough for it, God damn it.” Isaid 
nothing then. I had led off my horse, and my horse was standing at 
the corner of the fence, and I was at the side of my horse. Then I 
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jumped on and wheeled, and says I, ‘‘ I will go back if I can get back ;” 
and I got down to Mr. Bill Foreman’s there, and I met another parcel 
of men; I knew a great deal of them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What kind of men?—A. White men. 

@. Armed men and mounted?—A. Yes, sir; they was dismounted, 
though their horses was there, all standing nearin an old field at the 
side of the fence. Well, I went on, and I made my obedience [cbei- 
sance] to them and went back to Rouse’s Bridge, where I staid at a little 
this side, and then I staid there until Sunday morning, between eight 
and nine o’clock, as near as I can come at it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know what companies they were that you saw on the 
road ?—A. Yes, sir; I knowed one of them; one was called the Ellen- 
ton company, and Mr. Bob Dunbar was in it, and Jim Bush and Captain 
Bill Bush I know were in it very well; and there was an Edgefield 
company; I didn’t know but one man in that, and I wouldn’t have 
knowed him if I hadn’t have knowed him when riding about; he was a 
notable man. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who was that ?—A. That was Mr. nN P. Butler. He was in com- 
mand of that company of about two hundred and fifty. By reason of 
knowing that he was in command, I saw him and I asked him some 
questions. On Sunday morning they come on down, between eight and 
nine o’clock, whooping and hollering, and had on red shirts. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. About how many were there on Sunday morning ?—A. At the 
time they were whooping and hollering I was sitting in my house door, 
and could see plainly down the big road. By-and-by old man Dick 
Newman, who stays just below me there at H. H. Wethersby’s, and 
Hamp. Wethersby, he come up and says to me, ‘* Why are you sitting 
here and looking at them men going down the road, and they say they 
are going to killevery damned nigger they find to-day?” I said, ‘*‘ Well, 
if it is in their power, let them do it.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What did you mean by “in their power;” in the power of any one?— 
A. Yes, sir; I meant in deeah power. 

(@. What was the word you used?—A. Here is what I mean, I mean 
this: If it was in deeah power to kill us all. 

(. In whose power?—A. Inthose white men’s power. I said, ‘‘ Letthem 
come, I can’t help myself.” I says, ‘‘ I ha’n’t done nothing to the gen- 
tlemens,” I says, ‘at all.” Well, then I got out from the house, and 
after I got out I looked up the road a piece, and I saw no less than five 
hundred. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. White men, and all armed ?—A. Yes, sir; no less than five hun- 
dred men armed, just as thick as my eight fingers here. I went on 
down to Rouse’s Bridge to George Washington’s place, and when I got 
there the two men, Mr. Bill Page and Mr. Ransom something, I can’t 
remember the other part of his name; but I know Mr. Bill Page, from 
Beech Island, was there; I know him personally. They were there ash 
ing the men ’as I come up—the first word I heard when I come up wa 
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they were asking some five or six there, or more than that, probably—I 
didn’t take particular notice at that time, I was frightened—where was 
Gloster Holland and his constable. Kelly gave answer, if I mistake 
not, “Gloster Holland is not here, and he has no constable.” Well, then, 
when he gave that answer I walked up and says, ‘‘ Gentlemen, what 1s 
the matter?” and they says, ‘‘ Well, we come down here; you all is got 
a man down here, and we have got a warrant for him, and we want to 
arrest him.” That was Mr. Page. I says, ‘‘We have no man here; 
here we are, and there is no other man here.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What man did they say they had a warrant for?—-A. They didn’t 
say. 1 said, ‘“* Here we are; if there is a man here that you want, get 
him.” Mr. Page then made answer, and said, ‘* We beard that he was 
here.” JI says, “It is a mistake, Mr. Page.” Then Jim Riley and Joe 
Hankerson said, ‘‘ Send three of your best men and Aleck Williams, 
and come over here and Jet us talk over this, and we will settle it.” I 
made answer to him at that time, and says, ‘“‘1 don’t care about going 
over anywhere, sir, because I have done nothing myself.” They says, 
“Come over anyhow.” I says, *‘ All right, sir.” Henry Campbell, he 
was there. He come on behind me from home. I never told that in the 
beginning. He come on as another citizen. AS we come over the 
branch 

@. Campbell was a colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. As we come over the 
branch we three met Mr. Page, and Mr. Ransom turned around 

Q. Who were they; white men?—A. Yes, sir; both of them. We 
met Mr. Jeff. Wethersby and Whitmore Stallings. Their horses was 
drinking. They wheeled them, and we went down the road like we 
turned the corner of the table there, and Campbell turned; and there was 
another mill right there, and we turned up tbat road, and 1 stopped, 
and I says, ‘‘ Jobn, | can’t follow these gentlemen, my mind don’t lead 
me to follow them.” Then we went and stopped and never said nothing. 
They says, “ Come on, boys, if you are coming.” : 

Q. Who said that ?—A. Mr. Page, Mr. Ransom, and Mr. Joe Weth- 
ersby, and Mr. Stallings—all was in a band together—— 

Q. The white men said that?—A. Yes, sir. I then stopped and went 
to a corner of Mr. Wethersby’s garden, and then by-and-by, all at once, I . 
heard talking first, and then I[ heard one gun “ bime;” [witness attempts 
to imitate the sound ofa gun.| That made me jump bebind the garden to 
look. “ Bime,” again. Then I saw Henry Campbell run across the 
road; I saw Mr. Stallings and Mr. Wethersby, and then they turned 
back across their horses, just that way, but which one shot him I 
couldn’t tell exactly. 

Q. Do you know whether it was both?—A. They both shot; I am 
Qualified of that. And then I jumped over the fence and run right 
across the road, and went down by the side of a ditch, and I came 
across Henry laying across the ditch, with one part of his body in the 
ditch and his legs over this side of the ditch, and I said, **‘ Henry, are 
you shot?” He said, “Yes; [am sbot to ruin.” Then I says, “ Well, 
Tam sorry if you are shot; but I can’t do anything for you at this 
time.” Then [ looked over in front of me, where there is a cross-fence, 
and right over there was ten mounted white men, and as I looked up I 
Saw them draw up their guns, and then I drawed my head down, and 
then I run and got in the swamp and staid there over Sunday morning. 
That was about ten o’clock at that time, and I staid there until Monday 
morning, just at dark. I couldn’t get out; there was no chance for me 
to get out. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many colored people were in the swamp at that time ?—A, 
There wasn’t but three with me; just alone that three. We came out 
to the edge of the swamp and I said, ‘I will try to get to the house,” 
. and when I came out of the edge of the swamp I could see my house, 
- There is a cross-fence there at the edge of the swamp, and I saw no less 
than—it looked like eight hundred men all strung out. 

(Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. I was in the edge of the swamp look- 
ing out at the cross-fence—just so; and I says, ‘ It isn’t worth while 
for me to go home, and I will stay here in the swamp, and maybe I 
will get out of the swamp”—just so. 1 staid there until Monday morn- 
ing, and then [ came out and made my way to Ellenton; and in making 
my way to Ellenton I got in a great company of colored men. Mr. 
Coker had come up from down to Robbins Station to hear about the 
fuss. He was a representative here from Barnwell County. 

Q. A representative in the legislature 7?—A. Yes, sir. I got with them 
then, and in getting with them I went to the bridge, and just as [ crossed 
the bridge I saw one man that they had killed on Sunday evening ; it 
must have been Sunday evening; he was dead, [ am sure of that. I 
stopped and looked at him. I knowed him, because he used to belong 
to John Bush, and I belonged to David Bush in old times. His name 
was Basil Bryant. I stopped and looked at him, and I says, * Here is 
Bas., he is killed ;” I says that to Bryant Counsel ; ** he must have been 
killed up by the railroad, about sundown, when I heard those guns.” [ 
says, *‘l was up in the swamps here, just this side of Rouse’s Bridge.” 
Then I went on up to Mr. Solomon Burns’s store, which was about a 
hundred yards from where he was killed at. There I staid about an 
hour, and then they al! concluded to go down to Ellenton ; then we went 
down to Ellenton. Then Mr. Coker says, ‘* Now here, men, they is kill- 
ing us up mighty bad, but we will do this: we willall go back home and 
stay there, and maybe they will send some soldiers here to save these 
men.” He says, “‘ We are not able to fight these men; it isn’t worth while 
to try and fight them,” he says, ‘* You may try to fight them a little 
while, but they will kul the last one of us.” Well, we agreed to that 
platform. 

@. How many colored men were there when Mr. Coker said that 7— 
A. About two or three hundred, as near as I can make it out; they told 
me that at that time. Well, we all concluded to go home then, and 
scattered, and we went to Rouse’s Bridge—Mr. Wethersby has a store 
there—until Tuesday. Tuesday the white men came along again, and 
Isaac Scott and Matt Scott was from over the other side of the bridge, 
and they was up on top of the hill, and the men was in the road; and 
there was a little path 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Who was up on top of the hill?—A. Isaac Scott and Madison 
Scott; and we heard one gun fire, and by and by we heard another gun 
fire; and then we looked again. The hill was very high, and we was 
down under the hollow; and we saw Isaac Scott running across the 
hill, and by and by we saw Matt running across the bridge; and looked, 
and the men was in the road just so, armed white men. 

(Q. They were standing thickly together?—A. Yes, sir; right in the 
road—mounted men. In a little while we heard a great deal of holler- 
ing among the women and children over the other side of the bridge 
where we had come from; and we all stopped and listened, and some 
one said, “ That is the soldiers! That is the soldiers! That is the sol 
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diers!” And we wheeled and made for them, and when we got there 
they asked us what was the matter when they saw us coming running 
up the road. The United States soldiers had come there then from 
Aiken. 

@. Who asked you ?—A. This captain; I forget his name. The sol- 

diers was from Aiken, and we told them there was a whole parcel of 

. white men after us; and he asked, ** Was that you shooting?” Wesaid, 
“No; it was them; we have no guns to shoot with.” He said, “I see 
you hav’n’t. Where is the men?” We said, *‘ We left them over the other 
side of the bridge when we wheeled and run. They was about to mur- 
der us.” They said, ‘‘ I don’t see any men; you must be mistaken.” I 
said, ** No, no; you wait a few minutes and you will see.” Then they 
waited about fifteen minutes or so, and by and by they looked and 
saw them, and there was a great whooping and hollering, [witness imi- 
tates the noises made,| and they saw them themselves. The captain 
told me I had better go to Aiken, being that they were so anxious after 
me; and after that I left to go to Aiken, and on my way to Aiken I met 
Mr. Frank M. Green. 

q. A white man ?—A. Yes, sir. Me and Mr. Daniel Rouse and Ham- 
mond Rouse—and he says to me, ‘‘ Where is you. going?” I made 
answer, ‘lam going home.” JHe says, ‘‘ You had better go home. If 
we could have got you al!—especially you, Williams—we would have shot 
you into mince-pieces.” I says, ‘* Mr. Green, do you speak so?” And he 
says, “God damn it, you are going about bere and teaching and speaking | 
to these other colored people, and we are going to break up this God- 
damned corrupted republican party, and stop you allleaders from going 
around.” He says, ‘* We could do a heap more if it wasn’t for you, and 
we are going to kill the last one of you if we can do it.” Says I, ** Mr. 
Green, what have I done?” He says, * Well, I will tell you; now you 
go home, and make yourself peaceable, and stay there; if you don’t, we 
will get you the next riot.” I says, “ All right, sir; [am going home.” 
I told him so, but I didn’t go home; I went to Aiken, and I staid there 
until I come here, excepting I went down home once since I gave Mr. 
Corbin my testimony. I told him at that time I couldn’t give him half 
what I knowed. I went on there to Aiken, and staid there about four 
weeks. I came back home again to see something about my crops. 
They had all destroyed everything, and when I got back I was afraid 
to stay in my house; I am qualified to that; and I[ was sitting out one 
Hight, and I am qualified I saw no less than twenty men ride 
right up to my door, «nd I was sitting out in a piece of woods 
as close to my house as from here to that door—just a little clearing 
im front of my house—and I sat there with no one but myself. 
My wife was in the house, and it seared her to death. I sat there and 
never moved nor said anything, and I heard every word they said. 

They said, “Must we go in and get them?” They said, “I dou’t 
know whether he is in there or not; what are you going to do?” 
‘And another one said, “If we get in there some of us might get hurt, 
for he is a constable.” They said that, just so; and they said, “ I think 
he has got a damned good gun, too.” One says, “ Yes, he has one 
Of these sixteen-shooters.” Oue said, “ Well, boys, I guess we will not go 
mn.” Then I sort of laughed to myself while I was sitting there. Then 
they staid there about an hour, and then they wheeled off and never went 
mm. Iwas looking right after them. Next day I came away and put 
out and went to Aiken, and I ain’t been back there since. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did you at any time get Sheriff Jordan to go from Aiken down to 


a 
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Rouse’s Bridge to stop the troubles there ?—A. We sent Ousmus Kelly 
up there, and then afterwards I went myself. After the soldiers came 
they sent Ousmus Kelly, on Sunday morning, to tell Mr. Jordan or 
some person to come down. They didn’t see Mr. Jordan in particular, 
but Kelly went to Mr. Jordan, because I went with him to Mr. Jordan, 
and I told him there was a riot, and he ought to take steps to stop it. 
He said he didn’t believe Kelly. I went to him myself when I got there. 
The soldiers were there then at the bridge, and then we got after Kelly, 
and he says he went to Mr. Jordan, and Mr. Jordan says he didn’t 
believe what he said. I heard him spoke these words. I saw Mr, 
Jordan, and he says I found out it was so. He knowed me very well; 
he was sheriff, and he was well acquainted with me, because I carried 
So many prisoners to the jail. He said, “* Why didn’t you come your- 
self?” I said, “I couldn’t get here, sir.” I heard them words myself 
come right out of his mouth. He says, ' Kelly told me ;” and he said 
he didn’t believe him. 

@. How many colored people were in the swamp at the time the 
soldiers got to Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Well, there was just about between 
twenty-five and thirty; that is about all, sir. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. No, sir; some of them—there wasn’t but 
one man in the company, and that was myself. I had a sixteen-sbooter 
with me that the county furnished me. It has never been unloaded at 
all; the ball has never been out of it; I told them so that day. I never 
had any other gun but that. Some of them had some old pieces of 
guns—old shot-guns—and some of them never had nothing in God’s 
world more than what is in my hands now; that was well-proven before 
them all, both soldiers and all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Who furnished you with that sixteen-shooter?—A. The trial- 
justice, you know. 

Q. Is it customary to arm constables with sixteen-shooters in your | 
country ?—A. No, sir; not with sixteen-shooters. It was a sixteen. | 
Shooter of his, you know; and I had to ride, and he gave it to me, 
whilst he had my pistol at his office. I carried it for protection. | 

@. You took that sixteen-shooter along as a gentle persuasive?— 
A. No, sir; it belonged to the trial-justice. 

Q. He gave it to you?—A. No, sir; he didn’t give it to me, it was 
his. He had my pistol, you know, and I had his sixteen-shooter, as I 
was riding. 

(Q. Why did you take the sixteen-shooter along with you?—A. I had | 
been doing it for seven or eight months before. They were all ac- 
quainted with that, white and black. I was constable, and I carried it 
along, and he had my pistol. 

Q. Is that the habit of constables, to carry guns and pistols I-A. O 
no, sir; they have pistols. 

Q. On this occasion you had a sixteen-shooter?—A. Yes, sir; it be- 
longed to him. 
Q. You spoke of carrving many prisoners up to Aiken; why did you 
take them there ?—A. They were convicted before trial. justices for dif- 

ferent things. 

Q). Were. they white or black prisoners?—A. White and black both. | 

Q. Did you take large numbers of prisoners?—A. Well, sir, a good 
many. 

Q. What sort of offenses had they committed ?—A. Sometimes they 
were road defaulters and would be committed to jail forthat; and there — 
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was a great many cases of violation of contracts and all that kind, you 
know; first one thing and some another. 

Q In these distu:bances down there the colored people did not do 
anything at all, did they ?—A. I never seen one of them do anything ; 
they were not able to. I was riding all over the country. 

(). They all fled to the swamps ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They didn’t kill any white people ?—A. IL don’t know of any one. 
I know for myself I never rose my gun at any man. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election?—A. Lord! yes, sir. I voted; 
yes, sir. 

(). Where did you vote?—A. In Aiken. 

Q. How long have you been here?—A. What, in this town? 

@. Yes.—A. I have been here ever since this—to-day, exactly, is five 
weeks. 

Q. Did they have you at Aiken, before Mr. Corbin, before you came 
here?—-A. Yes, sir; I have been before Mr. Corbin. 

@. You were examined over there?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Have you been examined here ?—A. No, sir; not until now. I 
gave the principal part of the testimony, but not as given now. I give 
some routes to you that I didn’t tell Mr. Corbin. 

@. Why didu’t you tell him all the routes?—A. He told mé to quit. 

@. He thought you had told enough?—A. Yes, sir. He is here; you 
can bring him in here. I hain’t given you all the whole route yet. L 
eouldn’t. 

- Q. You haven’t given us all yet ?—A. No, sir; it is too long to give 
ail the threats and everything that has been made over the county. 

Q. You are a republican politician, are you not?—A. Well, sir, I am 
a republican. | 

Q. Did you address the people?—A. Well, I have stumped around a 
little a good many times. 

Q. You are a stump-speaker ?—A. Yes, sir. 


WADE HENDERSON—LAURENS COUNTY. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 


WADE HENDERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County. 

@. What township ?—A. Sullivan Township. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived in that town 
since the 21st of August last. 

Q. Where did you come from ?—A. I was raised in Laurens County. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. Twenty-seven. 

Q. Did any democrat threaten you that if you went to the polls and 
Yoted the republican ticket at the last election you would be killed ?— 
A. ¥es, sir. . 

Q. Tell us what they said to you—A. George Young said if I was 
Caught at the polls he intended to kill me on the day of the election. 

Q. When did he tell you that 7—A. He told me that day before the 
election, and Andrew Hichelberger and Alick Moore. 

Q. They made the same threats to you, did they ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you know of any colored repub:icans who were kept away from 
the polls by such threats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many ?—A. There was twenty-five on his plantation, John 
Shaw’s,I who always have voted the republican ticket, because Ihave been 
living with them in the same section every year since the emancipation 
until this year, and we always went together; and they never voted at 
all. The reason they didn’t vote is because he told them that he would 
throw them out if they voted. 

Q. John did 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any of those red-shirted fellows around in your neigh- 
borhood last fall?—A. Yes, sir; that was a general thing. 

Q. Now, tell us about that.—A. They came to Laurens on Monday 
evening before the election, and they rode all night long. I never heard 
any shooting, but they were throwing rocks against the court-house on 
Monday night before the election ; and after that, on Tuesday morning, 
I decided I would vote anyhow; [always had voted. I went down just 
at light and I met Alick Moore, and he says, * Have you come to vote ?” 
I told him [ had, and he pulled out his pistol and he says, ‘* What sort of a 
ticket are you going to vote?” Itold him like I always had voted. I 
had been living with him for years. He said, *“‘ If you vote here to-day 
we will kill you.” Then I slipped back and got into the Yankee camp, 
znd I got Lieutenant Anderson and -applied to bim, and he told me he 
would protect me; and they took charge of the polls that morning. 

Q. Tbe democrats did 7—A. Yes, sir; and they said they allowed to 
carry tbat election if they had to carry it at the point of the bayonet. 
‘That was a geveral thing. 

Q. Did you vote 7—A. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Q. Why did you not vote ?—A. Because I was afeared of my life. 
Thay hed sworn to me and told me before, and that morning I thought 
I wou!d go there and vote before anybody could see me and get back to 
the camps, and [ met bim that morning. 

Q. What did Lieutenant Anderson tell you; that you had better vote 
or better not ?—A. He told me that I had better stay in his premises. 
He said that if I staid outside of his premises he couldn’t protect me, 
but inside he could, and I staid inside of his premises there until he left, 
apd then I came on home. 

Q. Why did you come away ?—A. I came away because * was afeared 
to stay there. 

Q. Has any threat been made against you since the election 7—A. No, 
sir; because they didn’t have any chance to make threats. 

q. You staid in the Yankee camp all the time ?—A. Yes, sir; and 
came down here with them. 

Q. Would you be afraid to go back, now 7—A. Yes, sir, 1 would. It 
wouldn’t be safe for me to go back at all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was it that kept these 25 from voting ?—A. John Shaw. 

(. He wouldn’t let them come up and vote?—A. He wouldn’t let them 
vote, but he told them if they voted that he would throw them out; 
wouldn’t employ them; and Alick Moore told us that they shouldn’t 
have a home this side of the Red Sea; and that was a general thing in 
that neighborhood. 

Q. Where did you work ?—A. I worked at Colonel Lark’s plantation. 

@. Did you work by the day ?—A. By the day. I had been working 
by the year, but on the 21st of August I sent my wife to the association, 
and this man Alick Moore, he told her on Monday after the elec: 


, 


tion, when she came back from the associgtion—he stopped her as she 
was coming back to where I live on Monday night; and Monday night 
he came in with about twenty-five men and called for me, and I didn’t 
answer. My wife had the toothache, and I got up and had a light to get 
something to put in ber tooth, and shortly after that I laid down again, 
and these men (I don’t know who it was) hollered, and I asked who it 
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was. They said, ‘Nobody to hurt you.” Well, I got up and opened | 


the door and Jooked out, and there stood men out there with sixteen- 
shooters and pistols in their hands. I said, ‘Gentlemen, what does this 
mean ?” and they said, ** We have come to talk to you.” I said, *‘ Why 
haven’t you come in day-time?” I said, “I don’t want to talk to you in 
the night,” and I said, ‘‘ No gentleman will come at this time of night.” 
They said, “ What time of night?” I told them it was between nine 
and ten o’clock. 

@. They walked off?—A. No, sir, they didn’t; they ran against the 
door, and part of the fastening of the door tore off. 

Q. What prevented them from killing you that night?—A. They car- 
ried me out, and there is a straw-pile in front of the door, and they ecar- 
ried me on out across the fence, and said to me, “I thought we told you 
to Jeave the State.” That was this man called Alick Moore. I said, 
* You didn’t tell me any such thing.” He says, ‘* Well, you ain’t got no 
chance to live now; we have come to fix you now.” My wife was ery- 
ing, and they sent word back to her to stop her noise, “If you don’t we 
will have you out.” One of the men put his hand on my right shoulder 
and another pushed agamst my knee, so as to try to trip me, and I 
jumped and broke his hold, and jerked back and run, and then they 
shot at me. 

Q. They didn’t hit you?—A. No, sir; they shot over my head, and 
ail around me, but I got away. 

(). You are sure of that?—A. That is a fact. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many shots did they fire?—A. I couldn’t tell you; I was 
scared. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you not just dream of that ?—A. No, sir; I have got the date 
of it in my pocket. 

@. You put it on paper, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What day was that?—A. The 21st day of August. 

|The witness exhibits a small piece of paper writing. | 

@. Who put that down ?—A. Perry McDaniel. 

@. You resolved to call them to account at once ?—A. I run off. 

(). Are you sure you didn’t vote?—A. Yes, sir; L didn’t vote. 

@. Your name is not on the list ?--A. No, sir; you can’t find my name 
once, unless some other man voted in my name. 

. Is that a common thing ?--A. It is acommon thing for democrat 
men to do. 

@. Republicans and democrats do that.—A. I think the republicans, 
according to what they say—I don’t know what they did there, I wasn’t 
there—lI think it was the fairest election where they ever voted. I don’t 
think any republicans voted twice. They didn’t have a chance to vote, 
that is one thing, and a heap of them didn’t vote once. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many ran away and did not vote ?—A. I couldn’t begin to tell 
you how many ran off. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: # 


Q. Do you not think there were five hundred ?—A. I couldn’t say 
but the number Isaw; Icould see two companies on the road that led 
out from town. 

Q. Do you not think there were five hundred of them?—A. Well, from 
what the others said, I know there was, but I didn’t see them myseif. 
I saw, a good many. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Five hundred of what ?—A. Colored people that didn’t vote. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you not think there were one thousand of them 7—A. I couldn’t 
be positive, but I know there was large numbers that didn’t vote. 


WILEY J. WILLIAMS—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., December 25, 1876, 
WILEY J. WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. At Edgefield Court- House. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. I have been living there all 
my life; 1 was born there. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. Twenty-two. 

Q. What official connection had you with the election held at Abbe- 
ville Court-House?—A. I was manager at box No. 1. 

Q. You may state what occurred at box No. 1 at the Edgefield elec- 
tion.—A. Well, sir, when I arrived at the box No. 1, on the morning of 
the 7th, I found that the place where we were to open the polls was 
crowded with armed white men, democrats. Some had sixteen-shoot- 
ers, some had double-barreled shot-guns, and others four or five pistols. 

(. How many armed white men were prowling around the polls at 
that tine?—A. I suppose about 75, between 75 and 100, not more than 
that. They had the steps all crowded. There was about 200, or, per- 
haps, more than that many, colored men came up just as I was going 
up the steps. They halted them. 

Q. The white people halted the colored men?—A. Yes, sir; they 
halted them and told them that no nigger should vote up there unless 
he promised to vote the democratic ticket; that they could not vote at 
that poll. These colored men, of course, had no arms, and they imme- 
diately turned round and went to the other polls, and when they got 
there they said they found them no better. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. What then did they do, when they went there and found them no 
better?—A. Of course they waited around there all day and didn’t get 
a chance to vote at all. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many colored men were prevented from yoting?—A. Well, 
sir, between 500 and 600. 

Q. You say you have the names ?—A,. Yes, sir. 

(). Where was box No. 1 located ?—A. In the court-room. 
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Q. You may state whether these white people took possession of the 
court-room, and how they got in.—A. They went in the night previous to 
the election. Thev broke open the door and went in and took possession 
of the room, and they staid in there all night up to the morning of the 
7th. At six o’clock we went up there, and the court-house was crowded 
with white men. 

@. Were there any disturbances at Abbeville on the day of the elec. 
tion?—A. No, sir; I believe not. 

@. Were soldiers there?-—A. Yes, sir. The colored people did not 
resist at all. They could not do anytbing; they were overpowered. 

@. How many armed white men were in Abbeville Court-House on the 
day of the election, as nearly as you can estimate the number ?—A. I do 
not suppose there were more than 300 in town. We had only two polling- 
places right there in town, and, of course, they just divided themselves 
up and went to each polling-place and would not allow the republican 
voters to go there at all. 

@. Did you attend the first republican meeting held in Abbeville last 
fall sr summer ?—A. I did, sir. 

@. When was that held?—A. Some time in August, if I mistake not. 

@. “Vho were the republican speakers at that meeting ?—A. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, Mr. Smalls, Secretary Hayne, and Judge Mackey, I 
believe, were the republican speakers who went there to speak, but they 
didn’t speak. 

@. You may tell the committee what took place at that meeting.—A. 
Well, we went over in the morning 

Q. By “we” you mean the republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; the republicans. 
We went over in the morning and built a platform for the speakers to 
Stand upon; and we went back and informed the speakers that we were 
ready, and we goes over to the stand and finds that Butler, Gary, and 
Sheppard with others had got upon the stand and taken possession 
of it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Which Butler was that?—A. M. C. Butler. When the governor 
and other republican speakers arrived Gary got up and said that they 
had to divide the time; if they didn’t divide the time, nobody would 
speak there that day. Well, of course, they had to consent to it. The 
governor got up and said a few words. I guess he spoke about fifteen 





_thinutes amid interruptions. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What was the nature of the interruptions 7— A. Cursing and call- 
ing him a God damned bald-headed thieving son of a bitch, and the like 
of that. 

Q. Gary and General Butler were on that stand at the time?—A. 
Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. At that time were there any pistols drawn ?—A. Yes, sir; pistols 
were drawn, and Butler of course made the men put up their pistols. 
One man rode up bebind the governor as soon as he got on the stand, 
but Butler made him putit up. I don’t know whether he was going to 
shoot the governor or not, but he palled out his pistol. They would not 
allow any colored men to go on the stand, Butler and Gary would not. 

Q. Congressman Smalls was there?—A. Yes, sir; he was there, but 
he was not allowed to go on the stand. 
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@. How was he prevented from going on the stand ?—A. They just 
told him if he went up there he would be killed. 

Q. Who told him that?—A. That was Gary. General Butler said 
that Smalls had implicated him in this Hamburgh riot, aud he had to 
explain himself there that day; that he didn’t know what the conse- 
quence might be if he didn’t get up and explain himself. 

(. Gary said he couldn’t get up?—A. Yes, sir; and of course no 
colored man was allowed to speak. 

Q. Butler and Gary both resided at Edgefield ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where they are considered the democratic leaders of that 
eounty 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who spoke after the governor spoke ?—A. Gary. 

Q. What was the nature of his speech ?—A. Well, sir, the nature of 
it was that they meant to kill out all of the radical leaders in this 
State; to start from ‘“ Old Dan.,” he says, and go down. 

Q. Whom did he mean by “ Dan. ?”—A. Governor Chamberlain. 

Q. He stated that in his speech ?—A. Yes, sir; in his speech. 

Q. Was that cheered by the democratic white men there?—A. Yes, 
sir; it was cheered by them. 

Q. Did Butler make a speech ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What sort of a speech did he make ?—A. Well, he confined him- 
self mostly to politics. He didn’t have anything to say like that. He 
isn’t quite so blood-thirsty as Gary, or didn’t seem to be. 

(). What other republican speakers spoke besides the governor 7—A. 
Judge Mackey. 

(. Judge Mackey was considered a sort of half and half?—A. Half 
and half—neither republican or democrat. 

@. He supported Hampton and Hayes?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you present at the second republican meeting that was held 
in Abbeville ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About when was that held ?—A. That was held in September. 

Q. Who were the republican speakers at that meeting ?—A. General 
Smalls, Hayne, Fillebrown, and Mr. Dunn, I believe. 

Q. What occurred at that meeting ?—A. Well, sir, of course we had 
protection over there then. We had United States troops over there, 
and they didn’t interfere with us. 

Q. Were there many armed white men there ?—A. Yes, sir; they all 
came in town, but they were afraid to come over to the stand unless 
asked. They asked permission of the United States marshal, who 
accompanied the speakers over there, to allow them to ride by the 
stand. Of course they were told that they could ride by, but they must 
not stop or interfere. 

Q. What did they do?—A. They rode by and went right on by the 
stand and back into town. They left one democratic negro they had 
there over to the stand, and told him to go over there and raise a row. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. How do you know that ?—A. I know that because he told that. 
The fellow was drunk, and he says bis friends told him to come over 
there and raise a row, and he came there and attempted it sure enough. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. How many armed white men were in Abbeville on the day of the 
second republican meeting, as nearly as you can estimate the number ?— 
A. Four or five hundred, [ presume. 

@. Who appeared to be in command of them ?—A. General Gary. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


_ Q. You say that 590 colored men were not allowed to-vcte on the day 
of the election ?--A. Yes, sir. 
@. United States troops were there ?——A. Yes, sir. 
(. Still they were not allowed to vote ?--A. They were not allowed 
to vote. 
 Q. They went off without voting ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. How do you know there were that many 7—A. Because I have got 
the names of as many of them as we wanted. 
@. When did you get the names?—A. After the election. 

@. Who told you to get them ?—A. We got them, of course, to send 
in with our protest. 

Q. ‘ We” got them; who were * we?”—A. The republicans—the lead- 
ing men out there. 

(. Were you,a candidate ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What office do you hold ?—A. I hold no office at all. 

Q. What office did you hold that day?—A. I was manager of box 
ile 
Q. You are a politician 7?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the elections or other public mat- 
Soya No, sir. 

Q. You area quiet, private man?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 

@. You carry on farming where?—A. At my brother’s. I attend to 
his farm. He is a senator. 

Q. Was he elected at the late election?—A. No, sir; nobody was 
elected at Abbeville. Abbeville was thrown out entirely. 

@. They threw out the votes?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And at his instance you went around to get as many names as you 
could?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you get affidavits?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where are they ?—A. In the secretary of state’s office. 

@. Was anybody present when you took the affidavits ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who?—A. Judge of probate and the clerk of the court. The affi- 
davits were taken before the clerk of the court. 

@. Who was he ?—A. Jesse Jones. 

@. Was he a radical or a democrat ?—A. A republican. 

@. He went around through the country with you?7—A. He did not 
go around. We sent out in the country and told all that didu’t vote to 
come in and give us their names. A good many, after the polls closed 
on the 7th, went to my brother and asked him couldn’t they give their 
votes to him—they wanted to know if it wouldn’t count to give their 
votes to him, as they couldn’t get a chance to vote otherwise. He told 
them no; and some of them cried. 

Q. He told you that?—A. No, sir; I saw that. 

Q. You saw that with your own eyes?—A. I saw that after I got 
through with my box. They were there—about two hundred of them— 
at his house that night, and some of them were crying. 

Q. Why did they not vote?—A. They couldn’t get to the polls. 

. Were not the troops there ?—A. There were troops there. 

Q. Would they not do their duty ?—A. Well, there was one company 
Went up to box No. 2 in the evening, about five o'clock, or between four 
and five, but that was ’most too late for them all to get to vote, as the 
polls closed at six. 

Q. Why did they not apply to the troops earlier? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. How do you know they did not? 

A. I don’t know but they did. 


No. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know whether they did or did not?—A. I don’t know 
whether they did or did not. 

Q. Do you know any reason why they could not ?7—A. No, sir. 

. Do you know that the troops failed to do their duty when called 
upon ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know that. I know the United States mar- 
shal attempted to get to my box, and they wouldn’t allow him to do if. 

(. How much did the colored people in that county lack of getting 
their usual vote?—A. We generally vote from 1,700 to 2,000 majority. 

(J. How much did you fail of getting that majority 1A, Well, sir, I 
don’t know. 

Q. You do not know anything about that ?—A. I ai know how 
much they lacked. 

Q. Did they not get their usual vote at Abbeville Gotirts House 7—A, 
No, sir; they did not. 

Q. How do you know that?—A. Because we generally polled at 
box No. 1 from 1,200 to 1,300 majority at that box, and this time we 
didn’t vote but 

Q. How do you know that ?—A. I was manager of that box and was 
there. 

Q. How would you get familiar with the state of voting? You say 
you are not much accustomed to public matters.—A. Well, sir, I have 
been clerk at the box at one election, the election before ‘last, and of 
course I heard my brother talking. 

Q. Now, sir, have you not been out around gathering up all the affida- 
vits you could and persuading the black men to come in and make their 
affidavits?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you not been out seeking them and asking them to come 
in?—A. No, sir; I was sent out. My brother sent out word for all those 
that didn’t vote to come in and give us their names, 

Q. Did you not go out?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you pay them any money ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you pay their expenses to come into town ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I don’t mean this town; I mean that town you speak of ?—A. No, 
sir. It didn’t cost them anything to come there. 

Q. Did they get their dinners, or stay there all night ?—A. They bring 
their dinners with them when they come on such business as that. 

Q. Did you vote ?—A. I did. 

@. How many voted there?—A. Myself, and the other republican 
manager. 

Q. Your two were the only votes put in the box ?—A. The only two 
republican. They tried to get me to vote the democratic ticket. 

Q. Did many colored men vote the democratic ticket?—A. A good 
many. 

Q. How many ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know how many. 

Q. Did they wear red shirts?—A. Yes, sir. I suppose about thirty 
or forty did in the county. 

Q. No more than that?—A. Not more than that. 

(. Did not more than that vote there at that box that day ?—A. No, 
sir; all the colored men that voted there voted the democratic ticket, 
or promised to. 

(). Did anybody force them to vote?—A. I don’t know whether they 
were forced or not. They paraded around there during campaign—those 
that had red shirts on—and they compelled them to vote. 

Q. Do you not know that a great many colored people voted the 
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democratic ticket?—A. No, sir; I know that there was not a great 
many. 

Q. Do you not know, furthermore, that black people who did not want 
to go that way abused them for it?—A. No, sir; because we knew that 
they would not get enough colored men to vote the democratic ticket to 
beat us. 

Q. Do not the black people proscribe the colored democrats, and de- 
nounce them, and abuse them as traitors, and all that sort of thing ?— 
A. No, sir; nobody interferes with them at all. 

@. They never say a word to them?—A. No, sir. There were two 
colored demucrats right in the town, and only two in the town, and I 
like them just as well as I do any of my neighbors around there, I 
have nothing against them. 

Q@. Nothing at all?—A. No, sir; not a thing. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Do you think it would have been any crime if you had gone out 
into the country and asked the colored people who were prevented trom 
voting to come in and give their affidavits ?—A. I do not, sir. 

Q@. Ifa colored man votes the democratic ticket, the democrats think 
he is a pretty good negro, don’t they 7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you think it is any crime for the colored man to vote the dem- 
ocratic ticket ?—A. I don’t think it is any crime for a man todo as he 


pleases and to vote according to his own opinion. 


ALEXANDER 8, RICHARDSON—CHESTER COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 25, 1876. 


ALEXANDER 8. RICHARDSON (colored) sworn and examined, 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?--Answer. In Chester County. 

Q. Low long have you lived there ?—A. Over five years. 

Q. Are you a voter ?--A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you a republican ?—A, Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you during the political campaign prior to the last 
election ? Were you in that county 7—A. I was in Chester County; yes, 
sir. 

Q. What is your occupation ?--A. I am a school-teacher. That is my 
general occupation. 

(). Now you may go on and state what occurred in that county, politi- 
cally, prior to the election. State how the campaign was carried on.— 
A. I was in the county all the time from the nomination of the repub- 
lican State officers, and, as secretary of the republican committee of the 
county of Chester, I bad a very tair opportunity to judge of the conduct 
of the campaign and of the election. It was simply marked by the 
grossest intimidation throughout the whole country. 

Q. State the facts—what intimidation was used 7?—A, The first intim- 
idation that came under my immediate personal observation was in the 
early part of September, when three republican speakers went out to 
Carme!] Hill to address a republican mass-meeting. 

@. Were you one of those speakers ?—A. I was one of the four, yes, 
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sir; the driver made four. On our way back we were escorted by three 
white armed demccrats, who bad attended the meeting where the joint 
discussion had taken piace, and on account of the radical speeches that 
were made by the republicans, as they termed them, we were hooted at 
and subjected to all sorts of abuse, profane language, Se. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Were any threats made ?—A. Threats and violence. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What did they say? What threats were made?—A. Why, they 
even drew their pistols on us. I had three pistols drawn right at the 
back of my head by three of them because I replied to a remark which 
they made. I spoke to them as if [ thought hard of them for taking 
the advantage of us in that manner, as they were armed and on horse- 
back, and they could ride around and abuse us in the wagon as much as 
they pleased. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. How many were in the wagon ?—A. Three. 
By Mr. CAMERON: : 


Q. Your party was unarmed ?—A. Yes, sir; there was not a pistol in 
the wagon. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I am speaking in reference to the meeting—A. I was going 
home. 

Q. Before that, describe how many white men were at the meeting 
and what they did.—A. Well, I suppose there wasa dozen or fifteen 
white men at the meeting who were there at Chester to take part in the 
joint discussion, which they considered they had a right to share in. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was it called as a republican meeting ?—A. It was called as a re- 
publican meeting. 

@. Did you invite the democrats to join with you in joint discussion ?— 
A. No, sir. Before the meeting was opened one of the democratic 
speakers asked for a division of the time. He said that they wanted to 
show up their side; under the circumstances it was not refused. 

@. Were there any white men in the meeting armed ?—A. O yes, 
sir. 
Q. Well, go on.—A. Some of the speakers went on before us, and 
the three that I speak of were behind. Their names L know. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was it at that time, when you were going away from the meeting, 
that they preseuted their pistols at your head ?—A, Yes, sir. That 
night, when I got home, I went up to where I lived, and there were four 
or five men who rode up on horseback in front of the house. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. White men?--A. White men—some parties that assaulted us on 
the way back trom the meeting ; and knowing their errand, or supposing 
that their errand was for no good, but for violence to me, I went into 
the back part of the lot and laid down among some cotton plants. I 
was advised not to remain at home that night, and I staid with a friend 
of mine by the name of Ben Michael. That is the personal experience 
that I had of intimidation. 
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Q. Go on and give a history of the violence of the campaign.—A. I 
was advised through the Chester Reporter not to support 

Q. That is a democratic paper ?—-A. Yes, sir; ademocratic paper. I 
was advised further by some of my friends, as my name might be han- 
dled pretty roughly as a carpet-bagger, that I had better remain at 
home and do office-work. I was secretary and chairman of the repub- 
lican party of Chester County. The United States marshal appointed 
deputies at each of the polling precincts in the county. The chief super- 
visor, Mr. Poynier, also appointed his supervisors, and it fell as part of 
the work of the committee to assist the republicans appointed in the 
discharge of their duties. The chief marshal of the county was Alex- 
ander George. 

@. Was he white or colored ?—A. He is part Indian and part white; 
his mother was a Catawba Indian and bis father was a white man. He 
was chief marshal of the county, and he relied on me for assistance in 
helping him to make up the accounts and receive the reports of the dif- 
ferent marshals at the different polling. precincts in the county. Before 
he sent in his returns to the United States marshals he left them in my 
care, and when I heard from him again he was shot,and the next day 
he died. 

@. Where was he shot?—A. He was shot at Lewis’s Turnout, seven 
mniles from Chester. The report of the case is in my possession now. 

@. What was he shot for?—A. Well, it would be very difficult for me 
to say ; I can only state the opinion of the people in the community 
in which he was shot as to the cause of his being shot. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You have no knowledge yourself?—A. No personal knowledge 
myself; no, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q@. He was an active republican, was he?—A. Yes, sir; an active re- 
publican. 
@. Was he an old settler in the county ?—A. Yes, sir; I think he 
was a native of Chester County. 
@. You stated that you had the report made by the marshal in your 
possession.—_A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CAMERON. You may show us that, if you please. 
| Witness exhibited a paper to the committee. ] 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Whatare vou doing with thisreport? Why did you not send it to the 
marshal ?—A. One reason why I hadn’t sent it to the marshal is because 
there are several other reports that the marshals have to make; this 
is but a part of the report. We wanted to get as many as possible. I 
wanted to get the entire report before presenting it to the United States 
marshal. ‘Chere is a supplementary report which will be made to that 
one as soon as the reports of the marshal can be made. 

Q. By what time do you have to report?—A. There is no limited time, 
I believe. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may go on and state any other facts in connection with the 
élection.— A. The republican majority in Chester County has been re- 
duced about two-thirds below the majority of year before last, the last 
general election. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How was the vote reduced? I do not care anything about the 





q 


majorities. I speak of the vote—A. I have not got the figures, but I 
can say that it was not quite as full a vote that was polled this year ag 
was polled year before last. I was informed by the commissioners of 
election that there were three hundred voters less this year than year 
before last. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The democratic vote in the county is very largely increased 7?—A, 
O yes, sir; and the republican is diminished very much. ° 

@. Do you know of any other acts of violence done by the democrats 
during the campaign or on the day of the election ?—A. Not of violence 
that has come under my own observation. I was at Chester Court- 
House at the election, and there was no violence at that time, for the 
United States troops were called by the deputy marshal to assist in put- 
ting down a disturbance which was about to arise at the polling: precinet 
at Chester on account of the interference of Judge Mackey with the 
duties of the United States marshal, Mr. Canton, who was sent from 
this place to assist in preserving order, &e. 

Q. You saw that trouble yourself, did you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did Mackey intertere?—A. He interfered by questioning the 
right of the United States marshal to be about the polls or interfere in 
any manner with the rights of the voters; and that he did not regard 
the order of Attorney-General Taft, under which the deputies were ap- 
pointed at the polling-precincts. 

@. Mackey is the circuit judge?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Does be reside at Chester ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. He was elected by the republicans, was he not ?—A. He was elected 
by the legislature of South Carolina; not by ballot, but viva voce. The 
roll is called, and members vote for whom they want to. 

Q. If you know anything else connected with the election, you can 
State it—A. Well, there is a great deal that I know. | 
(). State it then.—A. The cases which have been reported so far by 
the United States marshal are cuses which can lodge in the United 
States court; the minor offenses of intimidation, by which persons were 
discharged from employment for refusing to say they would vote the 
democratic ticket, and such as that 

(). You may tell us what you know about that.—A. I know that in 
the town of Chester, at the democratic club, they gave notice that no 
one 

(. How did they give notice?—A. They gave notice by public 
speeches in their meetings that colored people that voted against them 
wouldn’t share their favor by any means, and that those who talked 
with them would be employed and receive their favor. After the elec- 
tion those colored people who voted the democratic ticket were pre- 
sented with a Tilden and Hampton diploma from the democratic club. 
Jt was a piece of pasteboard, about six inches by four or five, beautifully 
decorated with a wreath of flowers around the border, and bearing the 
words, Tilden and Hampton Democratic Club,” and signed by the per- 
son who held the diploma, and also by the secretary of the club. On 
the back was an indorsement of the democrat who witnessed his voting 
the democratic ticket. They were presented to those who voted on the 
day of the election with assurances that, that being prima-facie evidence 
of their democratic principles, they could secure any favor from the 
white people that they wanted to. They have even gone to the stores 
in Chester and bought goods, bacon, meal, shoes, &c., and when the 
store-keeper was about ready to have a settlement, they would draw out 
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- this diploma, under the deiusion that they would be favored with what 


ever they asked for. I know of two places in the town of Chester where 
presentments of diplomas have been made in that way—at Mr. Cross’s 
and Mr. Gunhouse’s. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You are a republican politician, are you?—A. No, sir; I am not 
a politician. 

(. Do you make speeches?—A. Well, I made one the last campaign. 

(). Only one ?-—A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. You are secretary of the club?—A. No, sir; I am secretary of the 

republican party of Chester County. 

@. What do you mean by that ?—A. That is, attending to whatever 
correspondence is going on, regulating the—— 

@. Regulating the party ?—A. Laying off the plans and assisting 
in performing the work that would naturally belong to the secretary 


of a political organization. 


®. What office do you hold ?—A. I don’t hold any. 

@. What offices have you held ?—A. I have held the office of school 
trustee of Chester Township. I have held the place of member of the 
board of examiners to examine the qualifications of teachers. I have 
held the office of jury-commissioner; and I have held the office of 
postmaster. 

@. What did they call you a carpet-bagger for ?—A. I suppose they 
cannot find a more appropriate name, perhaps, to give, to vent their feel- 
ings of hatred and sectionalism. 

Q@. Are you a native of this State?7—A. No, sir. 

@. Where did you come from ?—A. I came from Ohio. My parents 
were North Carolinians, and most of my family conuections are. 

@,. Did you vote on the day of election ?—A. I did, sir. 

q. Did you see any colored men driven from the polis?—A. No, sir. 

(). Did you see any colored men driven to the polls and made to vote 
the democratic ticket ? 

The Witness. Do I understand you, when you say ‘ driven,” that 
there is one man along behind another? 

Mr. MERRImMON. Yes; I mean driving him up. 

A. No, sir; I didn’t see that. 

@. Did you see any man forced to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. 
Not by force of aris. 

@. Well, the white man had a right to persuade him if he could ?—A. 
Isuppose so. I know of a good many that were turned off from em- 
ployment because they could not be driven to vote the democratic ticket. 

@. How much did the republicans lack of getting their usual vote in 
that county ?—A, They lacked about eight hundred. 

(. You are sure of that, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did many of the colored men vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Well,. 
Iam unable to say. There were a great many more democratic votes 
than there were white men on the poll-list. 

©. Did you see any colered men with red shirts on?—A. Well, no, 

Sir; I didn’t notice any. 
_ Q. Did you tell the negroes that if the democrats carried the day they 
would be put back into slavery again ?—A. No, sir; I told them that 
they would be put into political bondage equal to that of the State of 
Georgia, and that many would prefer the old slavery to that. 

@. You undertook to alarm their fears?—A. I couldn’t conscientiously 
Testrain them from believing what I thought to be true. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You say you did not see anybody abived from the polls? I want 
to know, owing to the kind of conduct of the whites toward the colored 
people and threats that had been made there, whether you know of any 
considerable numbers of colored people who refused to go to the poils to 
vote ?—A. Yes, sir; I have been informed by persons who lived—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know; not what you have been in- 
formed. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. State what you know from your own observation. 
—A. I know of persons who refused to go to the polls. They were al- 
lowed this privilege in order to retain their employment—either to go 
and vote the democratic ticket or not vote at all; and I know a great 
many persons who worked in the stores about there, as porters, &c., who 
are republicans, who did not vote the republican ticket because of fear 
of being discharged from employment. 

@. Some of them did not vote at all?—A. Some of them did not vote 
at all on account of it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. They did not kill anybody at the polls?—A. No, sir; ‘not at the 
“polls in Chester. This passed my recollection when I was speaking 
about the conduct of affairs. The democrats held a meeting on the 
eighteenth of November, I think 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. After the election ?—A. Yes, sir; and on account of a few fires 
that occurred in the county they passed a resolution that they would 
hold the leading republicans in the county accountable for any further 
fires. 

- By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. What sort of fires?—A. Gin-house fires. 

(). How many took place ?—A. There were several took place. 

@. Well, say how many, if you know.—A. I don’t know how many; 
not more than four. It was suggested to some of the Jeading republi- 
cans that an address should be issued to the republicans of Chester 
County, asking them to be careful and not lay themselves liable to the 
charge of incendiarism. <A few republicans wrote an address and pre- 
sented it to the Chester Reporter for publication. It was refused, and 
{ shonld like very much to have that address put in as part of my tes- 
timony. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, no; that would not be proper. 

Mr. MERRIMON. We do not want you to make up our case; we will 
make it up for ourselves. 

The WITNESS. I merely want to show that it was a mere pretext on 
their part. 





A. T. B. HUNTER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 25, 1876. 
A. T. B. HUNTER (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County. 
Q. What place ?—A. Scuffletown. 
@. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 


faq eal 
te al * 
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Q. A republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. About twenty-eight. 

q. Now, you may describe what was done by the democrats in your 
county, within your own personal knowledge, prior to the election; state 
how they carried on the campaign.—A. At the first, which would be 
about the time the campaign began, I received several letters threaien- 
ing to kill me before the close of summer on account of my polities. 

. Those letters were not signed ?—A. No, sir; they were not signed. 
About the close of sammer—anyhow about a week betore the election— 
a crowd of white men, democrats, came to my house, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Armed men ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many ?—A. We counted eight through the crack of the 
house, and we had been expecting them ever since they wrote the let- 
ters, and we had made preparations to try to defend ourselves. 

@. What did they do ?—A. They came there. Ever since I received 
the letters I had been expecting them, and a great many came to my 
house and staid all night. 

@. Your friends came there ?—A. Yes, sir; trom twelve to forty. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Colored people 7?—A. Yes, sir; and they guarded me every night 
for three or four months, and there was a good deal of lumbering in the 
house—tramping about—a good deal of noise in the house. 

Q. That is what you mean by lumbering ?—A. Yes, sir; and we had 
a large fire in there. It was sort of cool and we were chunking it and 
throwing water on it, and beating the coals off the logs and trying to 
put the fire out, and we made,so much noise is the reason, I guess, they 
didn’t come in. They rode around the yard and stood there about fit- 
teen minutes, I reckon, by the side of the fence, around the yard at the 
big road. We were keeping up a good deal of noise in the house and 
they rode off about fifty yards, and when they started from the house, 
we thought they were going to kill us anyhow, and when they begun 
to leave, we stretched the door open. They moved on, though, and I 
reckon they thought there was too many of us in there for their crowd. 
They went on about one hundred yards below the house and staid 
there about fifteen minutes, I guess. We got up by the side of the 
house where the moon didn’t shine, so they couldn’t see us, and we 
looked at them considerable time, and then we went up to the next 
neighbor’s about a quarter of a mile and told him about it, and tried to 
get him to come down—that it was his race and his party. 

Q. He was a white man?—A. Yes, sir; and we told him they was 
his near neighbors and some of his close relations, and we thought they 
came there to kill us, and we wanted him to witness it. There was a 
good many of the people there and he wanted to come. He seemed to 
‘be opposed to the way they done generally. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who was he?—A. A. Y. Thompson. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Go on.—A. His mother and sisters begged him not to go, and 
when he said he would go, they squalled out to him not to go, and 
Said if he was to go down there, they would think he was a nigger and 
kill him too—they insisted upon his not-going. So he promised that he 
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would not go. I had gone up about one hundred yards above his house 





to some colored people to get them to assist us if the white people came — 


back. We thought they had just gone back after more men. My 
brother was to Mr. Thompson’s to get him, and the moon was so bright 
that he could see who they was. I came back and asked him would he 
come, and he said, yes; but his mother and sister and wite all prevented 
him from coming. 

(). He did not come ?—A. No, sir; he did not come. He said he did 
come down that way a time or two, but we didn’t see him. I sat up all 
night waiting for him, and we heard of them around about five miles 
away that night, but they went on home. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. When was that ?—A. That was a few days before the election. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What time of night did they come to your house?—A. It was near 
about ten o’clock. Previous to that, at the time Hampton spoke at the 
village, rumors came 

Q. What village?—A. Laurens Court-House. Rumors came that a 
crowd of men was going to kill me that night, and a good many of us 
was together. We had a society and we had been out to the society 
that evening, and a good many of them came to my house and staid 
that night. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Colored people?—A. Yes, sir; colored people, and as they returned 
from the village coming by there 

Q. Who did ?—A. The white people from the Hampton speech. I 
reckon they fired off, it looked like ten or fifteen times. There was another 
colored man living near me, his name was Albert Grey and my name 
was Albert Hunter. They shot in his house several times, and one ball 
liked to have hit his son. I think they mistook the house because we 
was both named Albert. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. What did they have against you?—A. I was an ex-member of the 
legislature here in this State. 
Q. You were a candidate for what ?—A. For the legislature again. 
(). Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was in the vil- 
lage. 








By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. What village ?—A. Laurens Court-House. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How did things go on at that court-house on the day of the elee- 
tion ?—A. Well, sir, on Monday night prior to the election, the colored 
people came in, it looked two or three thousand, at night, and they hid 


about over the village. It appeared like they was afraid they were ~ 


going to be killed. The white people were cursing and threatening and 
bringing in their shot-guns and all kinds of guns, muskets, and Winches- 
ters, and everything they had, and the colored people were afraid, and a 
good many of them hid out that night and were afraid to come to the polls 
that morning. Some of them got in with the officers and occupied some 
part of the court-house. 

Q. Some of the colored people 7?—A. Yes, sir; a good many of them 
occupied some part of the court-house; I don’t know what part. I hid 


out myself, and after the firing that night, the reports of pistols or 
guns, or something, they told me next morning that they shot in glass 
windows through the court-house like, and broke out a good many of 
the panes, and throwed rocks. A good many of them, by the time 
they could get out next morning, put out for home. 

(). Without voting ?—A. Yes, sir; without voting. 

@. How many colored republicans were prevented from voting at 
Laureus Court-House by that violence ?—A. Well, sir, the next day, 
during the day, I think, about one or two o’clock, there seemed to be 
spies like trying to see how the election went, and [ reckon they reported 
to me every half hour that there was fifteen or twenty or fifty leaving on 
account of that they couldn’t get to vote. The polls opened at six 
o’clock, and the white people, about thirty or forty of them it appeared 
like, got around the polls. 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; all well armed with pistols and 
everything, and the colored people got scared. They occupied a space 
around the polls about ten or fifteen feet deep, and the colored people 
couldn’t get to vote, and they would muster around and make out like 
they were pressing to vote all the time. 

. The white people would 7—A. Yes, sir; up to about ten o’clock it 
appeared like many of them hadn’t voted then, and they began to leave 
the court-house—the colored people did. 

@. How many ?—A. I couldn’t count them. I tried to get several of 
the intelligent young men to take the names, but they wouldn’t do it. 
It was impossible to get them to do it. 

@. Where have you been since the election ?—A. I have been here. 
They threatened my life, and a very prominent white gentleman came 
and told me— 

@. Who?—A. William Bryson. He told me that he reckoned they 
were going to cut off all such fellows as me, and going to cut off their 
heads and cut their throats. I told him I reckoned I bad better get out 
then ; I supposed that was a warning tome. He said yes, it was. 

Q. What is your business at home ?—A. Well, sir, I had a farm. I 
teach school some, but then that is not my profession. Farming is 
what I carried on. 

@. How much land do you work ?—A. It averaged about fifty or sixty 
acres ; somewhere along there. 

@. Whose lands did you work ? 

The WITNESS. When do you mean ? 

Myr. CAMERON. This last year. 

A. A. Y. Thompson’s. During the day of the election the white 
peopie had a wagon ran up to one poll, right up to the road that was 
extended around the place where they escorted them in; and it appeared 
hike drunken men would stand up in the wagon and curse Dick, Tom, 
and Harry; “God damn you, if you vote that thieving, rogue ticket,” 
or something like that, “you must get off our plantations; you are 
voting bread and meat out of your mouth; that will be the last repub- 
ean ticket you will ever vote, and you had better not put it in.” And 
@ good many white people would snatch the ticket out of colored peo- 
ple’s hands and say, ‘“‘ Let me see, before you vote ;” and finally they 
followed them out to one side and talked with them, and they would 
dodge about, and they wouldn’t know whether they voted at all or not 
after that; and this wagon that was run up to the polls, several men 
came to me and told me to go and report it to the marshal, that that 
Wagon had a good many guns, &ec., Winchesters, &e. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did you see them ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see them myself, but I 

know a good many of the men that had them. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. You saw the wagon ?—A. Yes, sir, 

(3. You saw the men in the wagon, as you have stated 7?—A. Yes, sir; 
I saw the men in the wagon, and the crowds came in from weil up in 
the morning awhile from other precincts, and it looked like they just 
rode in all day in companies, sien out to other precincts. 

(). White men ?—A. White men 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Did they have on red shirts?—A. Yes, sir; all uniformed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were they mounted ?—A. Yes, sir. Some had sixteen-shooters 
strung to their sides, and all had pistols, it appeared like. They came 
in hollering and throwing their hats, and telling them how many votes 
they were ahead at other polls; and they would march in, and they had 
liquor around there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. You are a republican politician 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@- Who told these 3,000 colored people to come in the night before 
the election at Jianrens?—A. I don’t know; they told me that they 
beard they were going to be blockaded. 

Q. Bloukaded ; what do you mean by that?—A. That they would be 
prevented from going there at all. 

(. Thev came in 3,000 together ?—A. I didn’t say there was 3,000 
together ; it appeared iike there was about 3,000 in that night. 

Q. Did you not advise them to do that 1—A, No, sir; not one. r 

Q. Did the colored peopie have any guns or pistols 2—A. I didn’t 
see any. 

]. Do you know that they did not have auy 1A. I don’t know it, but 
I didn’t see any. 

(). Did any of the colored men vote at Laurens precinct at all 7?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. How many?—A. I have forgotten the number, but a good many 
did vote, and numerous of them didn’t vote at all. 

(). Were any of them ki::ed?—A. I don’t think there was any killed 
that day, but there was two or three wounded prior to the election—a 
few days or weeks before the election—on account of their politics, so 
they said. 

(). Did you vote? sir; I voted. 

Q. Did the republicans get their usual vote at that box ?—A. No, sir. 

(J. Did they get their usual vote in the county 7?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think they did. 

(). How much did they lack of it?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Did many of the colored men vote the democratic ticket ?—A. I 
never seed very many. They said some did. 

(). Were they forced to do it?—A. It appeared like they.was. They 
was marched out. 

Q. With red shirts on?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They were marched up and had a file of men after them ?—A, 











Yes, sir; they were in file. The employers seemed to be there driving 
them all in. | 

@. Did they have guns? 

The W1TNESS. Who? The colored people? 

Mr. MERRIMON. No; the employers. 

A. A great many of them didn’t march up to the polls with guns; 
they had pistols. 

@. They drove the colored people up to vote the democratic ticket ?— 
A. Yes, sir; some of the crowd would be behind and some before. 

@. Driving them up like a flock of sheep ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They had guns?—A. I didn’t see guns. 

. Pistols?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Some white men before and some behind ?—A. Yes, sir; some- 
times they would be before the colored people and sometimes they 
would be behind them. 

@. That was at Laurens?—A. Yes, sir. 
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A. B. GRIFFIN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 25, 1876. 


A. B. GRIFFIN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Greenwood, Abbeville 
County. 

@. How long have you been living there ?—-A. I have been living 
there for the last twenty-two years. 

@. How old are you ?—A. I will be twenty-six the 18th of January. 

@. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). A republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. State what occurred where you were on the last election-day.—A. 
I was sent up to Lowndesville, in Abbeville County, as deputy marshal. 
Tuesday was voting-day, and I started on Monday on my way up there, 
and got within four miles of Lowndesville Monday evening. I staid 
there all night, and at 6 o’clock the next morning [ went into Lowndes- 
Ville, and about half an hour after that I got in there, about sev- 
enty-five men marched in. 

@. White men?—A. Colored men. The white men were marching 
the colored men in to vote. 
* @. Describe how they marched them in.—A. They had them all in 
two deep, and one man was before and two or three each side and some 
behind, and all of them had their tickets out in their hands, and they 
wouldn’t allow no one to break ranks, so that they couldn’t vote, until 
they got through. 

@. Where had these colored men been during the night before ?—A. 
They bad been in a hall somewhere. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Shut up ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Locked up?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. How many colored men were voted by the whites in that way 7— 


a 


A. About seventy-five or one hundred. I don’t know exactly ; between 
seventy-five and one hundred. 

Q. What else took place at Lowndesville on that day; any disturb- 
ance ?—A. No, sir; at least there was a great deal of persuasion. There 
was no disturbance. They broke up several arguments by telling col- 
ored people if they didn’t vote the way they wanted them to they would 
turn them out of doors; and in fact, as [ was passing back home the 
next day, I saw some on the road that had been turned out on account 
of voting the way they did. 

Q. Did these colored men, who voted as you have described, want 
to vote the democratic or republican ticket? Were they republicans ?— 
A. They bad been republicans. I had no conversation with them, and 
wast allowed to talk with them; at least I wasn’t on that day. As 
marshal, I had nothing to do but to see there was no intimidation. lL 
thought that was intimidation, but I was actually afraid to say or do any- 
thing that day. I was attackted that day by these same men there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. [was ordering back these fellows, as fast 
as they voted to give back, and let the others come up; one white man 
came up to me because I spoke to them that way, and said I was trying 
to make these fellows get out of the way because they were voting the 
democratic ticket. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. How did the democrats behave themselves in your county before 
the election?—A. Well, sir, they were pretty rowdy around there. [ 
have been frightened several times. The man that got killed the day 
after the election, he had a memorandum-book in his pocket, and had 
the names of five young men in the village where he lived, and my name 
was one of them that he had to kill. He had that in his pocket. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That man got killed ?—A. Yes, sir. He went in a colored man’s 
yard, about five miles from Greenwood, in Abbeville County, and got 
this colored man out, and told him he was going to commence killing 
from Chamberlain’s chickens down to himself, and then he shot at the — 
old colored man; and the old colored man had been out hunting and had 
his gun with him, and he fired at the young man and shot him down. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The colored man had been out hunting ?—A. Yes, sir. So I haven’t 
staid at home nary day since the election. 

Q. Where do you stay now ?—A. I stay in Abbeville County, and 
two days after the election I came right away from there down here. 

(). Have you been here since ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why do you not go back home ?—A. I am actually afraid I am in 
danger of all kinds. I have heard, since I have been away, of some be- 
ing whipped and some being killed, and some are seared off, and we 
don’t know what has become of them, whether they are killed or not. 

(J. f‘or what reason are the colored people treated in the way you have 
described ?—A. On account of their political opinions. 

Q. Nothing else ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What threats did they make to you before the election ?-—-A. They 
just told me if I didn’t stop advising the people there to vote that ticket, 


_ 


or quit coming around to meetings, that they were going to put an end 
to me. 

Q. What meetings did they refer to—republican meetings ?—A. Yes, 
sir; we were not allowed to hold no meetings. Several prayer meetings 
were broken up by them. They said that there should be no meetings 
at that place, and the black people would get scared and run off, think- 
ing that they were going to do them some injury. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How many colored men did they kill at the election there ? 

The WiTNESS. Up at Lowndesville? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. There was none killed there. 

®. How many were whipped ?—A. There was none whipped that I 
know of. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. At the election ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know whether those colored men that marched up in col- 
umn to the ballot-boxes and voted the democratic ticket were forced to 

do it or not ?—A. I was not allowed to ask that question. 

Q. I ask you if you know. 

The Witness. Does I know whether they were forced ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. There was some that belonged to the rank that went in and voted 
the other way. They didn’t get them in line that night. They said there 
was a good many of them compelied to vote that way, and as I was going 
on that morning to Lowndesville there was two or three men joined in 
with us in going to the polls, and they said they belonged to the same 
rank. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What do you mean by the same rank ?—A. They belonged to the 
democratic club, and they were actually afraid to see some of the men. 
They had those men in charge, and they were afeared that they wouid 
force them in too, so they kept out of sight of them, and at last, when 
they had come there, some of them was attackted. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Those were men that belonged to the democratic club 7?—A. I don’t 
know whether all of them that voted was members of the democratic 
elub or not. 

. But men that did belong to the democratic club and who did not 
want to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Now who were they ?—A. I don’t know their names; you see I was 
a stranger around up there, and just as I was going to the polls, there 
Was a crowd of them camped at a cross-roads that night expecting to 
meet with all their friends there and go on to the polls. 

@. Why did you not take their names, so that you could report it ? 

The WITNESS. Report their names ? 

Mr. Mrerrimon. Yes; and when they told you that they did not want 
to vote the democratic ticket, why did you not take their names ?—A. I 
did not think it was necessary. 

®. How many colored men voted the republican ticket there at 
Lowndesville ?—A. About one hundred and eighty-five, I think. 

(). Did as many of them vote as wished ? 


“a 
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The Witness. The republican ticket ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How much did they lack ?—A. They lacked about three hundred 
and something, colored votes. 

(. Are you an oflicer of the law ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You were a deputy marshal that day 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why did the white people dislike you so much?—A. Because [| 
was sent there as deputy marshal. 

(). Just for that, and nothing else?—A. In my opinion, of course. 

@. Had you been very active in politics?—A. Yes, sir—well, no, sir; 
I never has made no public speeches, that is, State speeches. I have 
stump spoke around in the county. 

Q. You have been a candidate for office ?—A. No, sir. 

. You never held an office?—A. 1 was not a candidate, but I was 
put on the ticket this last time for the county commissiouers. 

(). You were on the ticket and were a deputy marshal at the same 
time ?—A. I was a deputy marshal before I was on the ticket. 

(. They sent you up to that box to watch it?—A. They sent me up 
there as marshal, I guess. 


B. H. WIMMS—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 25, 1876. 

B. H. Winns (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Abbeville County. 

(). Were you present at Long Cane precinct on election-day 7—A, 
Yes, sir; at Calhoun’s Mills. 

Q. Were you one of the managers of the election held there in No- 
vember last?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Describe what time you got there, what you saw, and when you 
got there—A. I got there, I suppose, about half past five o’clock. 
When I got there there was about four hundred men, it appeared to 
me like that number, on their horses. 

Q. What kind of men ?—A. Red-shirt men. 

Q. White men or black ?—A. White men. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir ; they had large horse- pibtole. 

(. What did they say and do?—A. There was a large crowd of 
colored people with me when I got there, and they yelled for Hampton. 

Q. Who did?—A. The white men; and asked us where was we going 
to. I told them we came to vote, and they said, “‘ Who are you going 
to vote for?” One man replied that he was eoing to vote for the repub- 
licans. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘* you won’t vote for him to-day.” He said, 
“We came here to see that Hampton would be elected to-day, ant we 
intend to kill all the leading men.” 

Q. What leading men 1A. Leading republicans ; and the other men 
who are not leading men, and vote that ticket, we are going to turn 
them off. 

Q. “Turn them off;” what did they mean by that?—A. Discharge 
them. After that, then they opened the polls; and there was a stranger 
there, none of the colored men kuew him. He said he was from 
Laurens, and he got right in the door of the polling-place, and said he © 


& 


=! 
a 
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was sent over from Laurens to see that Hampton was elected, and if 
anybody was going to vote for him they could come in. They would 
let a few in, and then the white people got in after that, and when they 
voted these democrats would let a few colored people in to vote, one or 
two at atime. They said that Hampton’s side has to keep ahead all 
day. hen he would take the supervisor and ask him if he was ahead, 
and then he said the colored men couldn’t get ahead, and so a heap of 
them got scared, and they went up on a hill and staid there, and waited 
for the crowd to break up, and then in the evening, about four o’clock, 
they went over on the bridge. 

. Who did ?—A. Twenty-five red-shirts, and they commenced shoot- 
ing about twenty-five yards from the polling-place. The people then 
left. I left myself. I got up and went to the door twice. 

(). You were one of the managers of that poll?—A. Yes, sir. Then 
the supervisor got me to come back, and said maybe they wouldn’t 
bother us, that they were not going to bother me; so I went and sat 
down again; and then the colored men staid there until the evening, 
about half an hour by sun, and they told me they were scared to 
vote, and they went on home from there. When we commenced to 
count the vote they commenced shooting again. 

Q. Who did ?—A. The white men; and about thirty of them came in 
the court-house and laid down by the fire and hollered. 

(). In the room where you were counting the votes ?—A. Yes, sir; 
they staid there until we got through. But I was so excited that lL 
didn’t know whether I counted them right or not; but you may say 
they took charge of it. We didn’t have much to do with it. 

Q. Who were the other managers ?—A. Mr. Calvin J. T. Henry, and 
myself, and Mr. Cowan, the democratic manager. 

@. Calvin Henry, and you were the republican members ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

(). Were either of you allowed to have much to do with the counting ?7— 
A. No, sir; we would just stay there and look at them. They would 
just attend to the business themselves. In fact, I was scared the way 
the white men were around there hollering and cursing all the time. I 
eouldu’t do much. I had a notion to leave them if L got a good chance. 


When they got down, I was loth to sign the papers. They asked me to 


sign them, and | just went up and signed them. 

@. You don’t know whether the papers were right or not ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Did you sign them from fear?—A. Yes, sir. 

q). If you had not been frightened by their conduct, would you have 
signed the papers without knowing more about them ?—A. No, sir; un- 
less they had been quiet that day. : 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). How many colored men were prevented from voting there?—A. 
There was a great crowd. I never particularly counted them 

@. One hundred ?—A. I suppose about fifty didn’t vote. 

(. Are you sure that they did not vote?—A. Yes, sir. 
_ Q. Did not the republicans get their usual vote there?—A. No, sir; 
there was so many more colored people in that precinct than there ever 
had been. 

. How came that 7—A. A heap of them ndverd into Abbeville County 
from other counties. 

Q. Why did they do that ?—A. They just came there for their homes. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. They lived there ?7—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How long before the election ?—A. O, a long time. They had 
been there about a year or over. Several were there from Georgia, in 
that precinct. 

(). Did any of the black men Sots at all?—A. Yes, sir; there was 118 
colored men voted there. 

(. How many white men voted ?—A. One hundred and twenty-seven. 

(. Were there not more black men than white men there?—A. Yes, 
sir; a great deal more. 

Q. Did they have any guns or pistols ?—A. 1 never seen a colored 
man had a gonon the ground. The white men had their pistols buckled 
on the outside of their shirts. 

(J. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Nobody hindered you?—-A. No, sir; they asked me to vote; and 
I had my ticket in my hand, and put my ticket in the box when they 
swore me. 

@. Did your associate manager, the colored man, vote ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did he vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he sign the returus ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Was he scared too?—A. Yes, sir; he was scared. I whispered to 
him, and asked him what he was going to do about signing. He said 
he didn’t want to, but he reckoned he had to. 

@. Was the white man scared ?—No, sir; he was laughing, and didn’t 
look like he was seared. 

(). Were there any troops there 7—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How far off were the troops 7—A. Let me see—Abbeville was about 
ten miles from there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. What was the name of this precinct you have been speaking of ?— 
A. Long Cane. 
(. You are sure the republicans did not get their usual vote there ?— 
A. They did not get their usual vote. 


J. R. BRITT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


— 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 25, 1876. 


J. R. Britr (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Bordeaux, Abbeville 
County. 

(. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have been there all my life. 
I was bred and born there. 

(). Where were you on the 7th day of November last—election-day ?— 
A. I was at the election. 

@. You may tell us what occurred on election-day ?—A. There was 
about fifty of us in a crowd, and we was going on there, and we met 
about fifty armed men with red shirts and rifles, and they turned us back — 


~ 
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and told us we couldn’t get to the election unless we voted for Hampton 
and the democratic officers. We told them we expected to vote for 
Chamberlain, and then they told us we couldn’t get there to the box if 
we voted for him. After the conversation I went around through the 
woods, and went to the box anyhow; and when [ got there there was a 
wan there by the name of Jim Ransom. 

@. Where was he from ?—A. From Georgia. He said he was there 
to keep them from voting for that damned thieving rascal Chamberlain 
and other republicans; he was there to make them vote for Hampton 
and for good government; and several of them got up on the stand, and 
they sent word to the manager of the box for him to bring his coffin 
there on the morning of the election, and he was afraid to go unless the 
marshal went with him; and so the marshal carried him there that 
- morning, and so we went on there, and Mr. Ransom was there on the 
stand ail day, and wouldn’tlet them come up there unless they would 
tell him that they would vote for the democrats. 

@. Did Ransom have a pistol ?—A. Yes, sir; he had a pistol in his 
hand and a sixteen-shooter on his shoulder. He said if any one voted 
there that day, (they let a few vote, but at 12 o’clock they wou!dn’t let 
a one vote,) they said if any one voted the republican ticket there would 
be blood spilled there that day, and so they frightened about 150. 
They turned all those 150 back. 
___ Q. Those 150 were colored men and republicans 7—A. Yes, sir; they 

didn’t get a chance to vote at all. Their intention was to go there and 
vote for the republicans; but all these red-shirts frightened them that 
morning, and they all turned back. They were frightened and intimi- 
dated. It was about half a mile from the box where we were met by 
the red-shirts armed with pistols, shot-guns, and so on. 

@. How many republicans were prevented from voting at that box 
there that day?—A. There was 150, I well know, prevented from 
voting. 

Q. How long have you known that man Ransom ?—A. I have been 
Knowing Ransom a right smart while. He lives in Georgia, right close 
to the bank of the river, but he comes over on this side right smart. 

®. How did the democrats behave, before the election, in your vicin- 
ity ?—A. On the Sunday before the election they came to the church of 
Saint Charlotte, a Baptist church. 

@. A colored church ?—A. Yes, sir; a colored Baptist church. They 
went there on the Sabbath, and beat them and knocked them about and 
shot at a woman, and she jumped over the fence, and as she jumped the 
ball struck in the rail, right by her; and her husband they knocked him 
down with a pistol. They had heard that her husband was manager of 
a box. His name was Felix Turner, but he wasn’t the manager; so 
they went there that day and told him that they had heard that he was 
Manager of a box and to come out; but he. told them that he didn’t 
have any business with them that he knowed of. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q@. Did you see that ?—A. Yes, sir; I was there that Sunday. He told 
_ them that he didn’t have anything to do with them that he knowed of. 
_ They told him to stop anyhow, but he kept walking on; and this man 
Melntosh, that he lived with, told him to stop, and then he stopped. 
That was before the election; and McIntosh told him to stop and let 
the men see what they wanted with him, and then he stopped, and one 
of them walked right up to him and struck him with a pistol right on 
the side of the head and knocked him down, and then his wife run and 
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hollered and jumped up on the fence, and they shot at her and the ball 


struck in the rail, right by her, and they shot at several of them that 
Sunday, and run all of them away from the church. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. What did they say they were doing that for 7—A. On account of 
the election. They were intimidating them to make them vote for 
Wade Hampton. Thatis what they said they were going to do it for, 
They came there and had a barrel of whisky there that Sunday night, 
and carried corn and fodder to the box on Sunday evening ; and they 
shot there pretty near all night Sunday night. 

Q. Did the democrats ride about ‘the country at night?—A. O, yes, 
sir; the night of the election they did. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

‘Q. The night of the election, or the night before ?—A. Monday night, 
the night before the election. They came to that place and they got 
word that the democrats found out that we was there, and so we kept on 
across the river about five miles, and about eighty of them came there 
that night where we was all staying, out about five miles from the box 
and we went on down there at Cedar Hill, at Captain Jones’s place, and 
about eighty came there that night armed with rifles and pistols, and 
said, ‘*Where is that damned son of a bitch, Charlie Reynolds ?” 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
@. Were you there too ?—A. Yes, sir; I was there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
'Q. Heisa white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Is hea deputy marshal ?—A. Yes, sir. We told them that he had 
had gone to Catlidge Cawley’s, and so they went on down that way. 
We wouldn’t tell the way Reynolds had gone. He had went another 
course up to Green Callahan’s and staid all night, but I told them that 
he was gone to Cawley’s so that they might go there and be disappointed. 
So next morning he got up 

(). Who did ?—A. McIntosh. He went on to the box and went up to 
Marshal Reynolds and said, “Are you the marshal ?” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did your hear that?—A. Yes, sir. He said yes, that they had 
appointed him as marshal. Then he said, ‘‘ Why in hell did you eome 
down here? Don’t you suppose we can get along without you here?” 
He said, “They just appointed me. I didn’t want it, but I was appointed 
to attend.” Then he said, “* Don’t you make nary arrest here to-day.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who said that?—A. That was McIntosh, and that was Bill Peace 
said that to him. They live in this State. Peace and McIntosh and 
did. Newby was the ones that told Reynolds was he the marshal, and he 
told them yes, that he was sent there for that purpose, and they told him 
not to make a damned arrest on them there that day. Hetold them that 
he wanted them to keep as quiet as they could that day. After Reynolds 
went to the box that day and went up to the poll in the house—it was 
in a little house where we had the election—he went in there, and there 
was Jim Ransom from Georgia; and he came there, catched him by the 
collar and said, ‘* Damn you, stand out there ; this is not your place to 
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come in here.” So Reynolds went and got his horse, and stood on his 
horse about ten or fifteen feet from the poll. They wouldn’t let him 
stay inside of the house at all. 

@. Did you see any democrats from Georgia who voted there that 
day ?—A. Yes, sir; a great deal of them was there from Georgia, but I 
don’t know any one but Ransom. [I heard that there was a great many 
of them there, but I didn’t know nary one from Georgia but Ransom. 
They said that there was a good many of them there, but I am not sure 
of that. If I had seen them and knowed them, I would have knowed 
for certain whether there was any or not. 


By Mr. MERRION : 


Q. How many colored men did they kill on that occasion ?—A. Nary 
one that I heard. 

Q. How many did they whip?—A. None but Turman; they whipped 
him. 

@. Why did they whip him ?—A. Because they heard he was manager 
of the box, and they knocked him down. 

Q. Did not black men vote at all at that box at Bordeaux ?—A. Yes, 
sir; some few voted there. 

@. How many ?—A. I don’t know exactly how many voted, but some 
few voted there soon in the morning. 

Q. Don’t you think that there were more than 150 that did not vote ?— 
A. I don’t know; but I am sure there was 150 that didn’t vote. 

@. What did they have against you?—-A. They said I was a leading 
man there. I always came back there afterward to get the news and 
to find out things that was going on. 

Q. You were a politician ?—A. Yes, sir; and they told me if I didn’t 
leave they allowed to kill me; and about thirty of them got around the 
house on Sunday night before I left, and a democratic colored man was 
with them, and told them he was comin g up to my house to see whether 
I was asleep or not; and when he went up to the house he came in, and 

told me I had better get out, get under the house, and crawl out on my 

knees; and so I went and crawled out on my knees and got out, and 
when [ got about fifty yards away there was about thirty or more around 
my house that night to kill me, and he told me to get away, and I raised 
a plank in the floor of my house and crawled out. 

Q. You really voted, though 7—A. Yes, sir; I voted. I voted that 
day, and I voted the republican ticket; but the way I voted, there was 
a republican ticket in my pocket, and they handed me a ‘democratic 
ticket, and I taken that and put it in my pocket, and taken my repub- 
lican ticket out, and voted that. 

Q. But they made all the other negroes vote the democratic ticket?— 
A. Yes, sir; all those that didn’t fool them the way that I did. 

Q. What office did you hold ?—A. I didn’t hold any at all. 

Q. You never held any office 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you run for any?—A. Yes, sir; Irun for a member of the 
house before the convention; but I got defeated in the convention, and 
T didn’t have no more chance to run. 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime up there 2—A. No, sir. 

@. Never ?—A. No, sir. 

©. You never were in court?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You are sure that one hundred and fifty did not vote at that box?— 
A. Yes, sir; I am sure there was that many. 

Q. One hundred and fifty that didn’t vote pean: 7—A. No, sir; 
they didn’t vote anywhere, 
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Q. You have talked with that many men that did not vote?—A. Yes, 
sir; | went up there, and I came back last Monday morning gone, and 
come around here, and the senator had his. election put under protest, 
protesting his seat against Maxwell, and he was running for the senate, 
and I got the names of those that didn’t vote with the intention of vot- 
ing for Tolbert. 

Q. Who sent you up there?—A. Mr. Tolbert. 

(. Where does he live?—A. He lives in Abbeville County, near Gieen- 
wood. 

Q. You went around and got one hundred and fifty names ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
(). Did you take the affidavits of the men 7—A. Yes, sir. I took the 
affidavits of the meu. Every one of tuem signed their names, and those 
who couldn’t write their names touched the pen. 

-Q. Where are they ?—A. They are in Bordeaux. 

(). Where are the affidavits ?—A. General Whipper has them in the 
State-house here. 

@. You got even 150?—A. Yes, sir; I got just even 150 who didn’t 
get no chance to vote. 

Q. All of them swore to it?—A. Yes, sir; all 3 them swore to it; 
every one. I never taken one down unless he swore to his name. 

’@. Could you not furnish me with a list of those men ?—A. If I could 
get a list from Mr. Whipper I could. 

Mr. MErrimon. I want you to geta list and bring it up here. I want 
them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Mr. Merrimon asked you whether you were a politician; what do 
you understand by that word ?—A, That means when one runs for an 
office of any kind. 

Q. That is what you understand by it?—A. Yes, sir; that is what I 
understand by a politician. 


JOHNSON HAGOOD—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 27, 1876. 
JOHNSON HAGOOD sworn and examined. ; 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Will you state your age, your place of residence, your oc- — 
cupation, and to what political party you belong, if any 7—Answer. I - 
am forty-six years old. I live in Barnwell County, near the village of 
Barnwell, and am a planter by occupation, and for the last twenty years © 
previous to that I studied law and practiced. I belong to the demo- 
cratic party, I suppose, as much asany otherman. I have never taken 
part in politics before this election in the State, however. 

(. State whether you had any particular connection with the late po-— 
litical campaign in this State; and if you say yes, state what it was, — 
and give the committee an account of the election, as conducted — 
on the democratic side, if you can.—A. I was put on the State ticket — 
as a candidate for comptroller- general by the convention that met 
during the summer. I had, prev iously to that time, been asked by the. 
people of wy county to take the position of county chairman. I did — 
not accompany General Hampton around the Statein his canvass for the 
reason that I was county chairman, and it was considered better for me to 
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devote my whole time to the business in that county. Therefore I can 
only speak of my own knowledge of the county of Barnwell. I was 
thoroughly acquainted with the manner in which the canvass was con- 
ducted on both sides in thatcounty. My whole time was taken up with 
it almost. The county was very thoroughly organized on the part of 
the democrats. There were twenty-two townships in the county, 
and I think we had a white club in every township, and had eighteen 
colored clubs. The republican party was well organized too, but not 
by any means as well organized in this election as heretofore. There 
were dissensions among them in the county. Two tickets. for instance, 

were put out for senator in that county. There were other dissensions 
that were not worth mentioning, such as will arise in all parties, and 
which weakened it somewhat. When I was selected for that position I 
was sent for by the citizens who had assembled when the question of the 
reorganization of the party was up for consideration, and they asked me 
in the village to take the position of county chairman. I consented to 
take the position. In my address to them, 1 told them that I had 
taken no part in politics before; that I was willing to go into this 
thing under the circumstances, but that my purpose and the purpose 
ot the party in the county must be as much for good government 
as for party. My address was printed; IL have not a copy of it 
here. I said in that address that we must use nothing but legit- 
imate means; that our attention must be directed to persuading the 
negroes to join us. It was well known that the race majority was 
against us in the county; that we could not win except by negro votes, 
and that those votes must be obtained by every legitimate means, but 
by no other means; that it must be gained by votes fairly and squarely 
putin the ballot-box. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


Q. Is that address published ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Can you get a copy of it 7?—A. I think I can. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Then you had better not state its contents. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Can you not put it in as part of your testimony 7?—A. Certainly I 
can, sir. 

Mr. Merrimon. Then it is understood, I suppose, that you may have 
leave to do so. 

The Witness. I am pretty sure that I can; Ido not know that I 
preserved it; it was printed in the county paper in the publication of 
the proceedings. The party was organized and those views were adopted 
and were thoroughly carried out through the county. I am pretty sure 
that I have that address, upon reflection ; I think that it isin an old 

trunk at my home. The canvass was conducted in Barnwell County 
_ upon these principles. [Every circular that was issued from the dem- 
ocratic headquarters in the way of instructions and directions to the 
clubs embodied those views. Two or three days before the election I 
ealled together the chairmen of the clubs for instructions as to the de- 
tails upon election-day. I issued instructions to them embodying those 
Same ideas, and being very explicit, telling them to avoid anything like 
Inilitary display. If they went to the polls, which I instructed them to 
_ do very early—indeed, I instructed them to assemble the colored dem- 
: ocrats the night before and camp them at the polls—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
| Q. Were those instructions in writing? A. They were partly in 
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writing and partly verbal. It was a large assembly, and these details 
that I speak of were verbal. ! 

Mr. CHRISPANCY. Were the instructions published ? 

The W1itNEss. No, sir; they were not published. ‘They were in- 
structed to camp the colored clubs the night before, as [ have said, and 
J also instructed that the white clubs should assemble at four o’clock, 
at that time about an hour before day, and that they were to march to 
the polls that morning and endeavor to vote until they voted their full 
democratic strength. Those instructions were carried out generally, L 
believe; so far as [ know they were carried out. They were instracted 
to avoid anything like military display in camping, and not to march to 
the place of voting, and not to allow singing or anything of that sort, 
and not to carry fire-arms. ‘Those instructions, by the way, emanated 
from the State executive committee, to avoid anything like military dis- 
play at the election in any shape or form, and I was merely communi- 
cating those instructions that I had received from democratic head- 
quarters at Columbia. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Were those instructions of the democratic com- 
mittee in print? . 

The WITNESS. No, sir; they were verbal. The county chairmen had 
been summoned to Columbia the week before for instructions. I also 
published an address to the people of the county, which was printed in 
the county paper, and of that I suppose I shall not speak. 

Mr. MERRIMON. No; you may put it in asa part of your testimony if 
the committee will not let you speak of it. 

The WITNESS. Well, I can put that in, lam sure. I can only speak 
of my own knowledge of the precinct of Barnwell; that was the one [ 
attended, at Barnwell Village. The colored men of the clubs as- 
sembled, as they were instructed by the chairmen, and had a supper 
that night and staid together all night. The white people assembled 
at four o’clock next morning, promptly. They commenced voting as 
soon as the polls were opened, and I think by ten or eleven o’clock they 
had voted our full democratic strength. They voted every white man 
in the precinct except one; that one was a mute who was partly idiotic. - 
We could not get him; we sent for him, but could not find him. He 
votes, however, when he chooses to do so. There were soldiers 
about six hundred yards away from the polls, encamped there. They — 
were kept by their officer within the bounds of the camp all day. I saw 
the officers themselves at one time within about two hundred or two — 
hundred and fifty yards of the box. They did not approach the crowd, | 
however, at all, and they told me afterward that they did it for a pur | 
pose. They were anxious to witness an election, but they preferred not | 
to repair to the scene unless it was necessary. They were gentlemen | 
who had been stationed in Rhode Island, and were brought here for the | 
purpose of this election and then returned. I have forgotten the cap- — 
tain’s name. The lieutenants were Oyster and Cotton. I have | 
forgotten the name now of the commanding officer; I think I can | 
furnish it to you if you wish. The election was very peaceable; | 
there was no noise at that precinct, nothing beyond the usual | 
noises of elections, and not very much of that. The democratic | 
negroes sang campaign-songs in the evening; ** Farewell, Chamberlain,” — 
I remember, was the burden of one, and they sang other songs that had — 
been sung in the campaign. They electioneered vigorously for the dem- — 
ocratic party, jesting and joking with the other side and bandying wit | 
with them. We had a small democratic majority at that poll; I think | 
about eighty, as near as I can remember, in that neighborhood. Sev- 
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eral hundred votes were polled; five or six hundred, I suppose, but I 
do not speak accurately; the figures will show. There was a United 
States deputy marshal present. I cannot speak of the other polls, 
but I have no reason for not believing that it was conducted about the 
same at every other poll except one. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You know nothing about it ? 

The WITNESS. No, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. [ will ask you whether you had any account from 
your subordinates ? 

The Witnkss. I had a faint recollection, but of course 

Mr. CAMERON. The witness can state anything within his personal 
knowledge, of course, but anything which is not within his personal 
knowledge is not evidence. 

Mr. MERRI™MON. [| insist that it goes for what it is worth, if he got his 
information from persons who were conducting the canvass. 

The Witness. I must be contined to Barnwell village, if I speak 
within my own knowledge. I will state that I had official information, 
but no personal knowledge of other precincts. 

Mr. CHristiaAncy. That is, official information because it came from 
members of your own party organization. Of course that is not legal 
information. 

Mr. MERRmoON. I admit that itis not legally and techiiically official, 
but itis such evidence as we have been taking. 

The Witness. I was present at the canvass by the board of county 
canvassers, from about one o’clock, when they began it, until between 

ten and eleven o’clock at night. 
_ Mr. CHRISTIANCY. What day of the week was that? 

The WiTNESS. Well, sir, I have really forgotten the day of the week 
that the election was on; it was on the 7th of November, and this was 
three days after, if I recollect. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The election was on Tuesday. 

The Wirnzss. Then I think it must have been on Friday. I was pres- 
ent and saw all the boxes comein. I was absent to get my dinner about 
dark, at a restaurant a quarter of a mile off, and afterward returned. 
At eleven o’clock, or about that, I went home and went to bed, being 
very tired. The canvassers, I understood, got through about one o’clock 
in the nigit. At first there were anumber of men in the room, who were 
all messengers, who had brought the boxes; each one was a precinct 
manager, who brought up his box and delivered it. Those men staid 
inthe room from natural curiosity a little while, and then got tired 
and went off. At last Il suppose there were four or five persous in the 
room during the latter part of the time I was there—in the room and 
about the house. LKverything was perfectly quiet and orderly. Two of 
the canvassers were republicans; one was a negro named Generette, 
and the white man was named Knopfs; the democratic canvasser was a 
Man named W. T. Blanton. Mr. Knopfs was chairman of the board, 
and managed the whole business. Judge Maher was present by request 
Of the board as its adviser—not the adviser of either party, but by 
Uuanimous consent. Mr. Blanton proposed it, and the others acceded 
to it. There was no noise of any kind; no shouting; nothing of the sort. 
There were no armed men present. It has been asserted that they were 
present, but I distinctly swear that there were none; I was there, and 
could not help but see. I was in and out of the house; I did not con- 
fine myself to the house. 

Mr. CuristiaAncy. Were any armed men in the room? 

_ The Wirness. None in the room or out of the room. If they had 
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been there during the time I speak of I would certainly have seen 
them. They were not there. If they had arms, they were kept secretly 
so that they could not be seen. They might have had pistols, but they 
could not have had guns. Of course I could not see what a man had 
under his coat any more than I can see what you gentlemen have under 
your coats. I had no reason to suspect that there were any arms in the 
room. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Were there any threats or violence displayed ? 

The WITEsSS. Not the slightest. Great good humor prevailed while I 
was there. Judge Maher and myself agreed to go together to dinner, 
Some one wanted to adjourn the board for dinner. There was some lit- 
tle talk about their being very hungry and about being there all night, 
and perhaps it was Said in the course of general conversation between 
the canvassers, “ Let us adjourn.” Some one said, ‘* No, let us not ad- 
journ.” Then I said to them, ** Gentlemen, I will send you your dinner; 
we have asmall county fund, and I willsend you your dinner and charge 
it to that fund.” I had dinner sent to them from this restaurant to 
which I went, and they ate their dinner and then went on with their work, 
Mr. Knopfs managed everything. Every now and then Mr. Blanton, 
who was an old and somewhat inert man, would get up and walk across 
theroom and look out of the door. The clerk was brought by Knopfs from 
his office in Blackville. Milhouse was hisname. He acted as clerk of the 
board. I will say that perhaps, in explantation however of the charge of 
there having been armed men there, that perhaps for seven or eight 
or ten weeks previous to the election—and up this time I have no reason 
to believe that it has stopped—there has been a volunteer guard every 
night in the little village in which we live in consequence of incendiary 
tires. Barnwell village is a small community, unable to maintain a 
heavy police. There were incendiary fires in the village. The demo- 
cratic headquarters were fired, and a very valuable law-office and library 
was burned. The people were very much concerned about it, and a 
number of the citizens voluntarily served on the guard. I have served 
myself, and the citizens generally have. It is very likely that some of 
that guard were about the premises during the night. They walk the 
town twoata time. Six is the detail generally. They make their head- 
quarters somewhere in the town. When I was last on guard the 
headquarters were in the market-house. They may have them some- 





where else now, as there was no fire-place to that building. This guard — 
would walk and patrol about town two at a time, the others staying in 
the house, and a relief would be put on every two hours. The village 


covers an extensive area, but is not closely built up. Ithink the corpo- | 


rate limits are a mile square. That guard may have been passing around, 


but I did not see them. I merely mention this fact in explanation Of | 


what f have heard of the charge that an armed body of men were there, 
but I did not see them if they were there. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You could have seen them if they had been there. 

The WitnEss. Well, as I tell you, these men do not stay at one 
place; they lave no certain place; they walk about town mostly; they 
interfere with nobody; it is simply a watch; they had no right to stop 
people anywhere on their business. If a man passes along the road 
they say nothing to him, but they stay up during thenight. ‘They may 


be doing it yet. They were when I left Barnwell. There had been in | 
cendiary fires in the neighborhood, and there was a good deal of uneasi- | 


ness. Very valuable mills had’been burned down the night that Leslie 


had one of his meetings at Blackville. The crowd were passing by the | 
mills, and they were fired about ten o’clock at night, just after that crowd 
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had passed. It was a water-mill, and there was no fire about it ordi- 
narily. | 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You were not there then ? 

The WITNESS. No, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You are testifying only from information ? 

The Witness. [ know the night it was burned, but of course I was 
not present. I had, as county chairman, four men who canvassed the 
county for me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(). Let me ask you, before you proceed to that, what the result of can- 
vassing the vote by the commissioners was, if you remember ?—A. The 
result, as well as [I can remember, was, that Hampton’s majority was 
1,178 in the county, according to the memorandum IL hold in my hand. 
1 did not make a memorandum of the other officers, who ran differently ; 
but the ticket ran pretty near solid. 

Q. What was the vote?—A, I can give you the vote, as I took a 
memorandum at the time. I copied this memorandum from a pencil 
memorandum which I took. I do not know that the law requires it, but 
it is a universal custom in this State at all elections, and has been ever 
since emancipation, to keep two poll-lists, colored and white. Thisisa 
memorandum taken at the time. According to this the white votes 
were 2,990; colored, 966; total, 3,956. Chamberlain received 9 white’ 
votes in the county, 2,769 colored votes ; total, 2,778. There were two 
scattering votes for governor; aggregate, 6,736. 

(. How does that compare with former votes ?—A. In the election of 
1874, Green and Chamberlain were the candidates for governor. There 
were then 6,117 votes in that county. The excess of the votes in 1876 

over 1874 is 619 in the whole county. By the way, there was a census 
taken in 1868. I have a memorandum of it. According to that census 
the total vote was 5,073. That was at the time when there was no con- 
test in the election, and many did not vote. The vote was small, both 
white and black. The white vote was 2,073 and the colored 3,000, | 
making an aggregate of 5,073. 
_ Q. Was Barnwell County then formed just as it is now ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What change has been made ?—A. The county of Aiken has since 
been constituted out of portions of the adjoining counties. A consider- 
able portion of Barnwell is cut off to make the new county of Aiken. 

(. How much population did that probably take off?—A. I can only 
estimate it. I am familiar with that portion of the country cut off from 
Barnwell. Part of it is sand-hill country, where there are a good many 
whites, but the largest part of it is down in the alluvial country, along 
the Savannah River, and the whole neighborhood is known as Beech 
Island. Ex-Governor Hammond, a very large slaveholder in old times, 
and many other wealthy persons, live there. That is a large plantation 
country, where the negroes are largely in excess of the whites. 

Q. That change was made after the election of 1868 ?—A. Yes, sir; 
for the United States census of 1870 includes part of Aiken. I took 
these figures from the census. That gives Barnwell, white voters, 2,920 ; 
colored voters, 4,566, making an aggregate of 7,486. Five years after- 

ward we had a State census, and this State census of Barnwell, as it 
Stands at present, gives, whites, 2,583, and colored, 4,734, making an 
aggregate of 7,317. 

Q. Have you any information by which you can determine whether 
the census of 1875 is correct ?—A. Yes, sir; I had a most careful cen- 
Sus taken of the county, white and black. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is an unofficial census, I suppose ?—A. It was certainly not 
taken by an official, State or Federal. 

(. Not in pursuance of any law ?—A. Certainly not. Shall I speak of 
that census ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

The Witness. I had it most accurately taken by most responsible 
persons, and it was taken by townships in order to be accurate. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. How do you know it was very accurate. 

The WITNESS. Because a large part of it was made under my own 
supervision, and I know that was very accurate. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That portion that you did yourself you can speak of. 

The WiTtNEss. It was made by exceedingly intelligent gentlemen. 

Mr. CAMERON. The census-takers were all democrats ? 

The WITNESS. Assuredly, sir; no republican assisted me. I do not 
desire to speak of anything that you do not wish me to. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I only wanted to make the distinction between 
what was matter of opinion and what was matter of personal knowledge. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Go on and make your statement. 

The WitNnEss. I had the census taken with great accuracy and satis- 
faction, and I honestly believe that it is more accurate than any official - 
census can be. My object in having it made was this, and you will per- 
ceive why I deem it accurate: The reasons for having the census taken — 
were given to the census-takers. We have no registration in this State, 
and you, perhaps, understand that, although the constitution requires 
the legislature to make provision for it, yet the legislature has never 
done it. The whites have tried time and again to get it done, but the 
legislature has failed to do it. 

Mr. CAMERON. You perhaps had better not speak of that. The acts 
of the legislature will speak for themselves. 

The WITNESS. It is a matter of notoriety. My purpose was to have 
a list of the colored voters made out in order that we might prevent re- 
peating, and that we might not interfere with: proper persons voting. 
These gentlemen, acting by townships, knew the people; knew the col- 
ored men. If a man was of age they knew it, and they put him down ; if 
not of age, they did not put bim down. After having that.census made, | 
printed the names of the colored men in order to be used at the election. 
I have that list in my hand. I had clerks to take all the township re- 
turns and collate them and index them, arranging them alphabetically 
and also by townships, so that my challengers at the polls could readily 
look down the list and see, when a man gave his name, whether he was 
entitled to vote or not. The challengers were instructed so that no man 
whose name was in this census was challenged ; if not, then he was 
challenged, and if it was proved that he was a legal voter, all right. 
This was a census of the qualified voters of Barnwell County, and is so 
labeled. It was good for our own use. Three copies were at every poll, 
in the hands of democrats. 

This census, such as it is, gives the vote of Barnwell at 7,434. You 
will observe that the year before the official census made’ it 7,317— 
very nearly the same. Mine is a little the larger, as it should de, as 
it was made after the official ensus. The only discrepancy between 
the two censuses is this, that the whites are put down at a smaller 
figure in the State census than I ascertained them to be, and the 
colored men at a lar ger figure. I have already stated the vote of — 
1876. I will call your ‘attention to the fact that the excess of the vote 
of 1876 over that of 1874 is 619. The vote of 1876, in this election, is 
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698 less than the democratic census, as I will call it, and it is also very 
much less than the State census of the year previous. I will also call 
your attention to the fact that the negro vote in Barnwell is 3,735 at 
this election. The largest negro vote in the previous election, when 
Chamberlain and Green were candidates—I have not the white and 
black votes separated. In the election of 1868 the negro vote was 3,000, 
and that was scarcely a test, because there was no contest and the whole 
vote was very small—only 5,000. Chamberlain’s vote in the county was 
3,797, and there were a great many white men voted for Chamberlain and 
a great many for Green—the whites generally preferring Green ; but the 
negroes and whites both divided in that election, and therefore that was 
not a race-test. I myself voted for Green... I know a good many white 
democrats who voted for Chamberlain in that election. We had no dem- 
ocratic candidate. ! 

With regard to the colored democratic clubs, I received reports 
from them three times during the campaign. The first was on 
the 5th of Octeber. There were then seventeen clubs organized. On 
that day 1 had 399 colored men in seventeen clubs. On the 22d of 
October I had eighteen clubs, and the roster then numbered 586. On 
the 2d of November I had my third and last report from them, which 


_ showed the aggregate number to be 668. These returns include only 


actual members of the clubs. Most of the clubs required the members 
to sign their names, to put their namesactually to the paper before they 
were allowed to be called members. The other clubs required them to 
come up and say, ** Put down my name.” They took no man in except 
just in that way. I said these returns included no actual members except 
those who were made such by actually signing the roll. That was the 
case in most of them. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Not all. 

The WItness. Not all. I was present and visited all these clubs my- 
self, and know how they managed their business. In other clubs, where 
they did not actually sign the roll, the men got up and said, at a public 
meeting, for instance, where speaking was going on: “ Put down my 
name; I want to join the club.” No one could come in and say: “ Put 
down John Smith’s name;” but John Smith had to come in himself and 
make the request publicly. These returns, then, include actual mem- 
bers of the clubs. They do not include a very large number of avowed 
democrats, who declined to join the clubs, and avowed colored demo- 
crats, who called themselves democrats, and said they were going to 
vote the democratic ticket, but declined to join the club. In my own 
precinct that class of democrats was much larger than the actual mem- 
bership of the club, and much more respectable. 

The clubs were annoyed, as all such things are. Colored land-holders 
around me have come to me of their accord and told me that they were 
going to join the party and vote with me, but they said to me that they 
did not want to join the clubs; that they were not politicians, and did 
not care to go in noisy crowds; but those men all voted the tickets, and 
called themselves democrats. 

Mr. CHRIsTIANCY. You are now speaking of your own knowledge ? 

The WiTNEss. Of my own knowledge. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Throughout the county ? 

The WirtnEss. No, sir; I said in my own precinct. How it was at 
other places, I have reason to think. I do know the fact, because I was 
in the habit of going around and visiting other places. Colored people 
would send for me and call upon me to address their meetings, and I 
Would go to make little speeches to them. You wiil observe that we 
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voted 996 colored votes. I had 668 actual members of colored clubs. 
The difference between the two represents the class of democrats that 
I speak of. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. That i is, So far as you know. 

The WITNESS. Of course ; "the voting was done by ballot. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You were not present at all the polls ? 

The WITNESS. O, assuredly not. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Was there any force employed to induce negroes to 
vote the democratic ticket or join these democratic clubs ? 

The WITNESS. Not the slightest, except the military-force. Argument 
was used with them. The personal relations existing between the whites 
and blacks were very powerful motives. 

The Ellenton riot did not originate in my county, and the county has 
never been the scene of a race conflict since the emancipation. I have 
lived in the county all the time and have been a large employer of negro 
labor. Althougli I am no politician and have never taken part in 
any election in this State before this, as I said before, yet I am confident 
that there has not been a single case of homicide or less violence in 
Barnwell until the matter of the Ellenton riot, in which the element of 
race has entered. White men have killed negroes and negroes have 
killed white men, but it has not been because of race antagonism. The 
causes have been the common causes of homicides everywhere else— 
generally from low white men mingling with negroes when drunk. We 
have been eminently free from that sort of thing. <A very large number 
of the negroes remain with their old employers on their plantations. 
Their relations are very kindly. Among my old negroes I cannot now 
recall but oue who would not voteforme. Ispeak of my own formerslaves. 
They are scattered, however, and I do not speak for all. Those who 
remained around me all voted for me except one, and, by the way, he was 
not my former slave; he belonged to my father, but he has been living 
with me ever since emancipation. Our relations are very kindly in all 
matters outside of the simple act of voting. We have great influence 
over the colored people in that county in matters of business—the or- 
dinary kindliness between man and man. _ In cases of sickness they most 
unhesitatingly come to their old employers and claim kindnesses, which 
they receive. Those feelings we used, or we tried to use them, to the ad- 
vantage of the democrats. We said to these people. ‘We live here 
together, we are forced to continue together ; circumstances compel it.” 
I used such expressions to them myself, in public talks to them, as this: 
There are too many negroes in this country for the white people to kill 
if they wanted to. There are toomany white people in this country for the 
negroes to killif they wanted to. Wecannot separate. God and circum- 
stances have put us together. Weare friendly in all the relations of 
life. We go together in religious matters; we go together in civil 
matters ; now let us go together in politics; your interest is our interest.” 

I told them time and again, and so did all the rest of the speakers in 
my county, that we had very little interest, if any, in the question 
whether Mr. Tilden or Mr. Hayes was elected. We said, we believe Mr. 
Tilden is as good a man as Mr. Hayes; we believe that the republican 
party outside of South Carolina is as good a party as the democratie 
party. Irepeatedly said to them that if I lived anywhere north of the 
Potomac, it is an even chance whether I would be a democrat or a 
republican; but here in South Carolina unfortunately (this is the way 1 
talked to them) ‘republicanism means roguery, thieving, and everything 
that is disreputable. You see the condition we arein. You are poores 
to-day than when you were emancipated; we, the landholders, are poorer.” 
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We referred to the roads, to the poor-houses and starving paupers, and 
said, ‘Here are large school-funds that have been levied and they are 
misappropriated; schools are not kept open more than two or three 
months in the year.” We tried to show them all such things as that; 

that if they would trust us this year, I told them myself repeatedly, if 
the government is not conducted better; if we do not have better 
schools in the country, have the roads better attended to and taxes 
lower withal, I will go with you next time for somebody else, whether 
the candidate is a republican or anything else.” That was the sort of 
talk that we had, and the mode in which we tried to influence them. 

The question has been mooted, was any force used? None whatever, 
sir. I attended almost every meeting of any consequence in the county, 
and I saw no force attempted to be used. At one meeting, however, 
which I did not attend, the negroes assembled—however, I cannot speak 
of that; I am limited in what I Say. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Were there any rifle-clubs in that county ? 

The WiTtNEss. There may have been two there in the county; [am 
not informed accurately. I believe there were, prior to this canvass, 
existing for some length of time, social clubs. They call themselves 
rifle-clubs, and some had rifles and some had no arms. When this can- 
vass commenced there was an effort made in different parts of the 
district to organize what they called rifle-clubs—small companies. I 
immediately issued a circular to the party begging them to do no such 
thing, and I used my personal efforts in that direction. On one occasion 
I rode twenty miles and back in a day to stop the formation of a rifle- 
company, and it was stopped. There were none formed during the can- 
vass; all existed prior to that time. Those I had no right to stop. I 
believe they were chartered. Of that, however, I am not positive. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If they were chartered companies, the statutes will 
Show it; my impression is that they were not chartered. 

The WiTNkEss. I do not know. I donot speak positively. 

Mr. MERRIMON. They were not employed as agents in the election ? 

The W1itTNEss. Not at all, sir; they were totally ignored, as much as 
jockey-clubs or anything else that might exist in the county. Our 
democratic clubs assumed regalia. They wore red shirts on public occa- 
Sions. I knew them to do it once, and that was when General Hampton 
came to the county in the course of his canvass. They asked me for 
the privilege, and I directed them to meet him at Blackville where he 
Was to speak, and accompany him across the county as an honorary 
escort. They asked me, as county chairman, whether they should wear 
badges, or uniforms, or regalia. _I told them to do as they pleased, and 
they almost universally put on the red shirts—flannel shirts. Some of 
them had red flannel pants on; some of them had red flannel tied to 
their horses’ tails, dragging on the ground; but that was all of their 
Own motion; they were not ordered to do its they just assumed that 
regalia. I do not know why, unless it was rather in ridicule of the 
bloody shirt. It always occurred to me that that wasit. It was assumed, 
piso, in a spirit of ridicule or defiance of that slang phrase, ‘ bloody 
shirt.” 

Mr. Merron. Do you know whether Governor Chamberlain had, at 
any time, recognized rifle-clubs on any distinguished occasion; and, if 
80, what ? 

The WirneEss. Yes, sir; I know the fact. 

Mr. CuristiaNcy. What fact? 

The Wirnsss. I know the fact, of my own knowledge, that Governor 
Chamberlain recognized rifle- clubs on a certain occasion. 
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Mr. CHRISTIANCY. On what occasion ? 

The WITNESS. O11 the 28th of last June, in Charleston, we celebrated 
the centennial anniversary of the battle of Fort Moultrie—the hand- 
somest military display that I have seen since the war. There were 
about two thousand men or more uniformed, armed, well drilled, with 
banners, music, everything of the sort, and the procession was the chief 
feature of the occasion. Governor Hampton commanded that proces- 
sion. I commanded five companies, that afterward constituted a portion 
of the Centennial Legion at Philadelphia. I¢ consisted of the Boston 
Tigers, New York Old Guard, the Clinch Rifles of Augusta, Georgia, a 
company from Savannah, Georgia, and the Washington Light Infantry, 
of this State, which is a rifle-club. Governor Chamberlain rode in that 
procession, at the head of it, as an honored guest, with other distin- 
euished guests. They paraded through the streets of Charleston, and 
then took a boat and went to the scene of the fight at Fort Moultrie, 
and there were orations delivered. That night, or the next night, I 
think it was that night, I was present at an entertainment given by a 
rifle-club, which marched i in that procession, to the distinguished guests. 
Governor Chamberlain was present, and made a speech in response to a 
complimentary toast. That was the occasion to which I referred. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Will you state anything further touching the con- 
duct of the campaign in your county? Does any other fact occur to 
you? 

The WItNEss. I do not know, unless my attention should be directed 
explicitly to the point. 

Mr. MERRIMON. State whether you know anything of what is com- 
monly called the Ellenton riot; if you do, state all you know about it. 

The WITNESS. Yes, that was an event that occurred pending the cam- 
paign. I took a prominent part in the events that are known as the 
Ellenton riot. The troubles originated in Aiken, but swept over into 
the upper portion of my county, thirty miles, probably, from where IL 
live. I think it was Monday afternoon, I received a message from a 
prominent citizen of that county, who is now a member of the Wallace 
house of representatives, Mr. N. A. Roundtree. LIreceived the message 
at the hands of the messenger. I think he wrote me a letter which was 
sent by the messenger. At any rate, the message was to this effect, 
that fighting, I think he said, was going on between the whites and 
blacks over in Aiken; that armed colored people were passing through 
the neighborhood all day, going to Rouse’s Bridge, where such fighting 
was Said to be going on; what should he do? He thought he would 
patrol that country that night and evening; call some neighbors to- 
gether and patrol the country. I told the messenger to go back and 
tell Mr. Roundtree that I could not do anything. Strange to say, the 
difficulties had been going on a day or two, and every one else had 
heard of it. It was across the country, and there was no direct com- 
munication, and I had not heard of it myself. J sent him word back 
that I knew nothing to advise him to do, except just what he was going 
to do—to put out a watch and prevent incendiarism, because that 1s 
the great bugbear of this country, and whenever there is trouble with 
the colored people, there is very little danger to life beyond bushwhack- 
ing; but the trouble, in the minds of the “people is incendiarism, burn- 
ing of gin-houses, and things of that sort. I thought it was eminently 
wise to do so, and sent him word back to that effect. He didn’t get 
my message, however, as he told me afterward. He went on that 
patrol, riding about the country with his neighbors, and was fired upon. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 
Q. Do you know that fact personally ?—A. Yes, sir; I know it just 
as well as some others that I have detailed here. 
Mr. MerRmon. You can state whether, in view of what you learned 
from Mr. Roundtree, you did a particular thing, and state what it was. 
The WitNuESs. In consequence of information received from Round- 


tree, through these messages, at one o’clock in the morning I got out 


of mv bed 

Mr. CurRIsTIANGY. What day of the week ? 

The Wirngss. It was Tuesday morning, I think; the 19th of Sep- 
tember, I think. I can refer to a memorandum in my pocket and fix it 
exactly, if it is desired. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. You had better do that. 

The Witnsss. [After referring to newspaper slip.] I received the 
information at 4 o’vlock a. m. on the 19th, which I think was Tues- 
day. In consequence of the i:formation received from that region of 
country, I went down into the village, from which I live about half a 
mile. I there got some of the citizens together, and among others Mr. 
James Patterson, sheriff of the county. I informed them of these facts. 
The sheriff himself agreed to go up there. I asked the sheriff if he 
would not go up there and command the peace. He said certainly ; that 
he thought it his business to do so. I sent out messengers through the 
county, and directed the people living near the scene of this disturb- 
ance, where Roundtree was shot, as I had been informed, to come 
immediately to Roundtree’s assistance, for the whites were in a cousid- 
erable minority in that immediate neigbboriood. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. What time in the morning was this?—A. I waked about four o’clock, 
and got up and walked down, and I suppose it was pretty soon after 
daylight; probably it was about eight o’clock. I sent messengers to 
tell the people to come directly to the assistance of Roundtree, because 
I thought him in great danger from what I had heard. I directed some 
of them to meet me at Joyce’s Braneh Church. 

@. Where was the scene of the disturbance 7—A. In the Ellenton 
neighborhood. 

Q. At Rouse’s Bridge, or below ?—A. Ronee Bridge 1s in Aiken, but 
the reported shooting of Roandtree was in Barnwell County, on the 
Port Royal Railroad. 

@. How far from Robbins Stition?—A. Indeed, I do not know the 
exact locality ; I never inquired. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether the negroes are very violent.—A. Very sir; and I 
had reason to believe that they were in a very hostile mood just at that 
time. That came under my observation. 'Tuose from the remoter sec- 
tions I directed to meet me at Joyce’s Branch Church, and a portion at 
a place lower down, called Coker’s Bridge. My reason for having them 
assemble in this way was because there is a very extensive area in the 
county, and I wanted to get them up there as soon as possible. I sent 
Mr. F. H. Gantt, solicitor of the county, to meet those men at Coker’s 
Bridge and take charge of them, and I went myself to Joyce’s Branch, 
accompanying the sheriff. He constituted me commander of his posse, 
at first verbally and afterwards in writing. Before leaving, however, 
as the county circuit court was in session—Judge P. L. Wiggin had ar- 





, Yived the night before—the court ought to have met on Monday, but the 


judge was delayed 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What time does the court open?—A. About ten o’clock, I should 
think, is the usual hour. Before leaving the village, however, I said to 
Mr. Patterson, ‘The judge is here; had we not better confer with him 
before going up yonder?” I intended to go under any circumstances, 
because I thought it my duty, as a man and a citizen, to go; but I 
wanted to go under the color and under the sanction of law; and while 
I understood (being no lawyer, however) at the time that the sheriff 
had a perfect right to summon a posse, still, the judge being present, I 
preferred to hear him talk a little about it. So Mr. Patterson and my- 
self went to Judge Wiggin. Mr. Gantt accompanied us. We had an 
interview with Judge Wiggin. He approved of what we were going to 
do. He said to me, “I am very glad that you are going with Mr. Pat- 
terson,” and he gave his reasons for it. Shall I give his reasons ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. I would like to hear what your reasons were. 

Mr. CAMERON. Let him go on. 

The WITNESS. Well, sir, I only hesitated because it was compliment- 
ary to myself. He says, ‘‘ I think that your presence will do good; that 
you are a cool man, and that you will restrain violence and put down 
disorder with as little trouble as is necessary.” That was the substance 
of what he said—that he distinctly approved of my going. I went with 
his approval, and at the same time I went under the appointment of 
the sheriff. Judge Wiggin gave me no appointment, of course; it was 
not even his province to do so; but he approved Mr. Patterson’s going, 
and said he thought it was his duty to go and suppress the disorder— 
not to go in any partisan sense, but in order to prevent the shedding of 
blood or the commission of crime. 

Some of these men that I summoned had to ride at least thirty, and 
some forty, miles or more. They were constantly arriving at this church 
to which [ went, from about 12 o’clock in the day, when I got there, 
until night. I got there about 12 o’clock Tuesday, before any of them 
got there. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I would like to know how far this was from Hllen- 
ton, where you assembled. 

The WITNESS. I can point it out on a map, if you desire. [Witness 
pointed out localities on the map.]| 

I remained at this church until just before day Wednesday morning, 
the 20th. As soon as I got there the men began to arrive, and I sent 
what you would call in military parlance a scout to ascertain definite 
information in regard to the country. You must remember that I was 
not informed accurately. I sent out a scouting party; I will use the 
phrase, for matters were then in military shape; the men came on 
with shot-guns, and armed and on horseback, and some came with 
their fowling-pieces. In this country almost every man is more or 
less of a sportsman. It is a game-country, and they use double- 
barreled shot-guns; that is the ordinary piece. There are very few 
houses in the country, of whites or blacks, that have not a shot-gun. 
The colored people are very fond of them. They regard a gun as a 
badge of freedom, and they send and buy guns. They are also very 
fond of hunting, and are keen sportsmen. I sent a scouting party out 
to Rouse’s Bridge, to the scene of the reported fuss. That party re- 
turned in the night of Tuesday. I sent these parties forward to get in- 
formation. I was assembling the men at this place. The scouting 
party that went to Rouse’s Bridge found nobody there, as they reported 
tome. They found the place unoccupied. In going there they met 
some colored people, armed, who told them that they were coming from 
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Rouse’s Bridge. This is their official report to me. I was commander 
of the posse, and these men were acting under the sheriff. So that re- 
port was made to me officially, that they met colored men peaceably com- 
ing along the road who told them that they were returning from itouse’s 
Bridge, matters having been compromised, and so on ; all of which you 
ean get from other sources. The United States troops had been there. 
At any rate this scouting party went on to Rouse’s Bridge. These col- 
ored men.said they were going home, that things were over and they 
were not interfered with, and went on home. This party went on to 
Rouse’s Bridge and verified the report of the colored men to the extent 
that there was nobody there. This man in charge got information that 
the riot had swept toward Ellenton, and he went down in that direction, 
and came back to me at twelve o’clock at night, or a little later, and 
made his report. During the interval, Mr. James Patterson, who was 
an old man, but a very bold and manly character, got impatient with 
this delay and was disposed to look with contempt upon all reports that 
came, and without consulting with me, although after the men had ar- 
rived he made them-a speech and told them, ‘‘ You must obey General 
Hagood ; you are a legal posse, and you must go legally and properly.” 
He made that sort of a speech to the men, announcing my official char- 
acter. He became impatient, and, without consulting me at all—for I 
would certainly have advised bim not to do it—in company with his son- 
in-law started off to go up to Mr. Joseph Ashley’s plantation, in the dis. 
turbed region. I sent after Mr. Patterson when I found he was missing, 
and found that he had gone in that direction. 1 had no control over 
him. This scouting party returned to me and reported the fact that Mr. 
James Patterson had been shot and that Joseph Ashley’s cotton-barn 
had been burned at the same time. In ten minutes after the shooting a 
scout witnessed the burning, and, going up to the house, he found Mr. 
Patterson wounded. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That was reported to you. 

The Wirness. That was reported to me. I had a surgeon with me 
who volunteered to go to Mr. Patterson, but I would not let him POtwre 
deemed it unsafe to go. 

The only way a prudent man will move cavalry at mght is to move 
them very slowly. He will dismount a number of of men and put them 
ahead, because if horses are fired upon suddenly they will wheel to run, 
and the men are helpless. You put men ahead in a disturbed condition 
of the country on foot. That would have taken them just as long to get 
there as it would have to go on foot, so I did not allow him to go. I 
told him I would move as early as I could. Just before day I sent a small 
party ahead, who could move more rapidly than I could, and I followed 
with men in force. When I got there, 1 found Mr. Patterson, I thought, 
desperately wounded, and afforded him the assistance of the physician 
whom I had with me. I can tell you the circumstances under which 
Mr. Patterson was shot only from the information that he gave me. 

Mr. CirristraAncy. Did he get well? 

The Wirness. Yes; he is alive now. 

Mr. Curistiancy. Then he can tell in regard to that himself, of 
course. 

Mr. Merrmowon. What did you discover about the burning? 

The Witness. I saw the remains of the burnt house when I got there. 
I rode right by. 

Mr. Merrimon. What was it. 

The Witness. It was a cotton-barn, what we call a cotton-house ; 
it was a house in which seed. cotton is stored—not baled cotton. 
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They exist on all cotton plantations, and sometimes they are called gin- 
houses; indeed, they are generally called gin-houses where the ginning- 
apparatusis combined with the barn, but this was a barn, as I understood, 
without a gin. I do not know any more except seeing the remains 
of it still smoldering when I got there. I gave assistance to Mr. Pat- 
terson. I sent him home, and sent a guard until he got through the 
disturbed region, at his request. He constituted Mr. John W. Holmes 
bis deputy, in writing. He was well enough to do that, and directed 
Mr. Holmes to perform the duties which he was now incapacitated from 
doing. I went on through the country and scoured it thoroughly with 
this military force, you may call it, because it was a thorough military 
force at that time, for the armed men were on horseback, and I had 
them under thorough control. I moved through the country as I 
would through any country that was the scene of war—with all the pre- 
cautions. I kept an advance-guard out, and when I sent scouting par- 
ties out, which I did all the time—flying detachments—I necessarily 
moved with the main body. I did not allow less than fifteen or twenty 
men to go together under command of an officer, instructing them in 
the law of riot, as I had been instructed by a lawyer before Lf left 
Barnwell. I went to Judge Maher and asked him what was the law of 
riot. He told us on his own responsibility to commit no cruelty and no 
crime. I told the men they were there to suppress these disorders and 
not to makethem. I instructed them to arrest all suspicious characters 
and bring them before me if, on examination by an officer, he was not 
satisfied that they had nothing to do with the riot. They did arrest a 
great many. They were all intelligent and perfectly reliable. I would 
not otherwise have put them in such a position. They arrested and’ 
discharged some, being satistied that they were falsely accused. When 
J was at Mr. Ashley’s I heard that negroes were in arms around the 
Port Royal Railroad at Robbin’s Station, and I moved in that direction 
and sent reconnoitering parties ahead of me. When I got to King 
Creek Bridge, near Robbin’ s, this party reported to me that negroes 
were seen there in arms before their arrival, but they were not there 
then. The piace was abandoned, but the negroes had gone on down 
toward Savannah. Robbin’s is below Ellenton. It was late when I got 
to King Creek Bridge with the main body, because I moved very slowly. 
This was Wednesday. I[ concluded not to be marching all over the 
country with this large body of men, and therefore encamped at King 
Oreek Bridge, and sent off a body of men under prudent and discreet 
officers down the road in pursuit of these people, ahd with instructions 
to ascertain if they had crossed Coker’s Bridge to reinforce those who 
were said to have moved in that direction. I remained at King Creek 
Bridge that night. While there, another scouting party reported to me. 
I sent a portion of my force down toward Coker’s Bridge. This scout- 
ing party came to me and reported that there were some dead negroes 
at Robbin’s; one man called Simon Coker, whom you have, perhaps, 
heard of. This party reported to me that these negroes were lying there 
unburied, and I directed an officer to go back and give them decent 
burial, and mark their graves, so that their friends and relatives might 
aiterward move tbem if they chose. While engaged in this matter, it 
was reported to me afterward that a United States officer came to the 
officer in command of my scouting party, from the direction of Elienton, 
and told him that everything was quiet up above; that the people of 
Aiken had gone home; that there had been a compromise effected, 
and that he hoped I w ould regard it. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. What officer was that? 
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The WitTNEss. That was Lieutenant Hinton, I think. I think his 
name was reported to me as Hinton, but I will not be sure. I did not 
see the officer myself. When my subordinate came back and reported this 
tome, I asked “* Why did younot ask the gentleman to come here and 

visitmy camp? Iwould have been glad to get information from him.” 
He said he did ask him, but the officer said he had to go back to Hilen- 
ton, that he had some soldiers there, and he told my subordinate to 
deliver this message to me, and he wanted to get back before night, 
because he was afraid he would be bushwhacked after dark. He was 
by himself. There was danger of itif he had moved after dark by him- 
self, when he could not be recognized in his uniform. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We have had Lieutenant Hinton on the stand. 

The Witness. Well, am Iright? Does he allude to the fact of meet- 
ing down there? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes; hereferred to seeing Coker there, and stated 
that the body was considerably decomposed. 

The WITNESS. I just wanted to know if I had given the name cor- 
rectly. 

Mr, CHRISTIANCY. He did not refer to some other things which you 
have reported. 

The WitnEss. That is what the man reported tome. The next morn- 
ing, at daylight, the party I had sent down the road came back and re- 
ported everythin& quiet, and I concluded that I had better take these 
people out of the country, because everything seemed to be quiet, and 
they were, of course, a disturbing element while they remained. I 
knew that a large military force was well calculated to excite terrorism, 
and I was empowered to suppress disorder in Barnwell County as far as 
I could. I therefore marched them to a certain point, where it was 
more convenient to disband them, and did disband them, and let each 
party gohome. I disbanded them near Mrs. Black’s house, on the river- 
road going to Savanah. [rom there we diverged, and each man went 
to hisown home. They went in bodies, however, when they left me, 
and I suppose broke up into smaller detachments afterward, and went 
home. This I do not know, however. I went home myself with one 
friend. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did you go into Aiken County at all?—A. No, sir; indeed I had 
no occasion to go into Aiken. 

(). How many men did you have under your control as you have de- 
scribed ?—A. Four hundred and seventy-five was the report made to 
me. When I got them together I organized them as a military force, 
and appointed a young man to act in the capacity of adjutant, and he 
reported that four hundred and seventy-five men had joined me. 

@. Why did you have such a large force ?—A. The people turned out 
as they would to afire. I sent @ message into each neighborhood to 
send twenty or more, but men came to me as late as two hours before I 
disbanded my force, from remote sections. They came from all around, 
probably as far distant as seventy-five miles. 

(). How were the relative populations there?—A. The blacks predom- 
inated very considerably in that region. My connection with the posse 
as its commander ceased with my disbandment of it, but the colored 
people, of course, recognized me as a leader in this matter, and for days 
afterward I got messages from them in that region of the country. I 
got several messages to come up there and compel the peace, and all 
that sort of thing. They were very much alarmed. In consequence of 
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receiving one such message from what I deemed a very reliable source— 


an intelligent, good man, and a colored minister—I sent three citizens 
from the village, two of whom were merchants, and the other was a mer- 
chant’s clerk, into that country with a paper, saying, ‘* Messrs. so and so 
are deputized by me to go into such a region of the country and say to 
the people of that region that if disorders are still going on they will 
be held accountable before the law, and that I will make it my personal 
business to bring to justice any offender against the peace, no matter 
who he is, whetiier white or black ;” and I signed my name, in order to 
give force to it, ** Commander of the posse under Judge Wiggin,” which 
I ought not to have done. I was commander of the posse-under Patter- 
son instead of Judge Wiggin, but I thought it would have a good effect. 
They went into that region, and staid, and came back, and showed me 
the repcrts they had in writing to the effect that there had been no vio- 
lence; and afterward the colored man who reported to me admitted that 
there had been no violence, and that he had been misinformed. Some 
time later than that I was informed through the mail, from a reliable 
person, that certain negroes, naming them 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That would hardly be evidence. Is it the basis of 
any action which you took ? 

The WITNESS. It is merely to introduce what I am going to say. I 
will have to tell something in reference to it, or you cannot appreciate 
what I am going to say. I can bring it out in this way, if you say I 
cannot state anything except what is within my personal knowledge: 
Certain negroes came to me and Said they heard that they had been ae- 
cused of a plot to assassinate me, and that they disclaimed it. 

Mr. CAMERON. Give the names of the negroes. 

Witness. Linus Williams was one. He lived on Dr. Holmes’s plan- 
tation, four or five miles from there. He was the one that came, and 
he came representing the others. He was the only one in this interview 
that came to me. Ihad heard of this thing. Indeed, I had got a letter 





through the mail telling me of it; but I placed no significance in it. 1 
knew perfectly well that the colored people of this county regarded my 


whole action as greatly in their favor, protecting them from loose char- 
acters, and putting down disorders, and preventing any cruelty toward 
them, and, perhaps, in some instances saving their lives. Ll knew that 
their feeling was very kind toward me. I told this colored man, ‘ Ilo 
not know you, Linus; but I know your brother very well, Preacher James 
Williams.” Said I, ‘1 paid no attention to it whatever.” He disclaimed 
any complicity in the plot, of course, and said he came to me because he 
did not want any sach imputation to rest upon him; and he said not 
only that, but ‘1 feel very kindly toward the democratic cause.” Said 
he, “I have always voted the republican ticket; but I have got rather 
tired of the mismanagement of things, and I am very much disposed to 
try your side.” Says I, “I would be very glad if you would do that.” 
He then went home. Afterwards some of the others implicated men- 
tioned the matter to me, but I dismissed the whole thing. It 
never gave me the slightest uneasiness at all. They had sense 
enough to know that if they had attempted it they would have been 
killed. Besides, I know the negro character thoroughly. I have been 
living with them all my life since my childhood. Linus Williams was 


afterwards one of the canvassers for our party. He did join the party — 


some time later. I had four other colored canvassers. One was Bb. M. 


Sumter. These persons went about and made speeches during the cam- — 


paign. EK. M. Sumter was a former slave of mine, and a very reliable 


: 


person, who could read and write in slave times. I never kept my ~ 


f 
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slaves from learning, and even encouraged them. After emancipation 
he took no part in politics for a while, but eventually he joined the repub- 
lican party, and became a prominent man in Barnwell, and was always 
a mau of good influence and very strong with his color. On one ocea- 
sion he was thrown out in the republican convention and ran independ- 
ently, and was elected to the legislature and served two or three terms, 
I forget which. He was a member of the last legislature, and had been 
continuously so for some time. He was oneof them. There were three 
others. He canvassed the county for me in every direction, and he did 
it of his own accord ; I never spoke to him until he came to me himself. 
My relations with him were very kindly. When the canvass had half 


progressed he came to me and told me tbat he had taken no part in this 


election, but that he had concluded that it was his duty to take part 
and go with the white people. I expressed great pleasure in it, and I 
really had much pleasure. I was very:much pleased. He was a very 
efficient and able canvasser for us. These canvassers were instructed 
to rely not so much upon making speeches, but they were to ‘ button- 
hole” them, in slang phrase. I told them to see individuals and talk 
with them. I spoke from the same stand with these colored men and 
other colored men. I had some meetings at which republican negroes. 
were present, and I invited them to speak. At some of our democratic 
meetings they came upon the stand and we introduced them and kept 
time for them; that is, limited the speakers on both sides. The colored 
men always spoke respectfully and kindly on these occasions. They 
maintained their position, and gave their reasons, but always respect- 
fully, and it did not interrupt the pleasant intercourse that existed be-- 
tween us. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you make any report to any official power of your proceedings: 
while in command of that posse ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Tell us about that.—A. When we got back I was informed that’ 
Judge Wiggin had adjourned his court. Indeed, he informed me that’ 
morning that he would do so, and when I returned I was informed that’ 
he had done so, and had left Barnwell. Mr. Patterson was considered: 
in great danger by the surgeon. He was utterly unable to make a 
report himself. There was a great deal of excitement and a great deal: 
of misrepresentation about the case. There were stories in circulation 
of a great many being killed, white and black, and houses burned ; a great 
deal of incendiarism, and there was nothing like the reports that were 
circulating. I madeareport to Judge Wiggin myself; an official report. 

Q. Have you that report with you ?—A. I have a copy, as published 
in a Charleston newspaper, which is correct. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That was not an official report. 

Mr. Merrion. I think it is well enough that it should go in. 

Mr. CuristraAncy. He has stated the substance of it. 

The WirneEss. I have stated the facts. There is one fact, however, 
that I would like to refer to. 

Mr. CurIstTIANcy. All the report witness could make would be to 
his superior officer. | 
eink MERRIMON. Suppose you treat it as that, then; I think it ought 

go in.. 

The Witness. I have stated all the facts named in that report ex- 
cept one, and I would like to state that now, because I know now that 
Iwas wrong. I saw no dead negro in the whole of my time there. One 
was killed, I understood. 
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Mr. MERRIMON. State whether you at any time previous to this made - 
an estimate of the number of casualties in the Ellenton riots, as they are 
termed ; and, if you say yes, state upon what basis you made that esti- 
mate, and whether it was correct or incorrect. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state anything except what is within 
your personal knowledge. 

The WITNEss. The question does not call out anything except what is 
within my personal knowledge. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Did you make an estimate 2 

The WitwNEss. I did. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Was it correct or incorrect? . 

The WitnEss. I will say in reply to your question that I have made 
an estimate of the casualties, including what occurred in Barnwell where 
I was, and I made an estimate of some thirty casualties, but I am now 
convinved that I overestimated it almost double. I merely wanted to 
read that estimate to let you gentlemen see that I speak very guardedly. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether this movement on your part was prompted by any 
political consideration whatever.—A. Assuredly not, sir. I went to the 
Ellenton riot as I would have gone to a fire or any other misfortune 
that had befallen our neighbors. I have regarded this riot as a great 
misfortune. Common humanity would have prompted me to go, with- 
out any law to suppress crime or disorder. 

Q. State whether there were any considerations which at that time 
led you to desire entire peace and good-will between the races in that 
country.—A. Yes, sir; there was a race majority there estimated at a 
thousand before I made my census, but it turned out more. ‘The race 
majority was near one thousand two hundred, I think. We had this 
large race majority against us. I remembered that the colored men 
had never before been appealed to by the whites to join in their can- 
vass. In the Green and Chamberlain canvass it was a difference be- 
tween republicans, and all the whites voted. They voted for the one 
they thought was the best of the two. That was in 1874. I knew the 
fact that these people had never been appealed to before, and, being 
extremely desirous to avoid Federal interposition, because we have 
had martial law, and we knew what it was and did not want it again, 
and being anxious for success, | impressed upon the people in all my 
speeches, and in every circular that I issued to the party, and not only 
I, but the executive committee, consisting of twenty-five or thirty 
of the best and most sober gentlemen in the community, and also IL 
acted as county chairman, and it was in the name of the executive 
committee as often as my own that I urged upon them quiet and good 
order and legitimate electioneering, and I have every reason to believe 
that it was carried out in that county except at Robbins, and there was 
no excuse for that. It was done contrary to my wish and that of the 
party. 

@. You have said that you are familiar with the negro character. 
What do you mean by that ?—A. I mean that J, like all southern boys 
was reared among negroes. My earliest recollection is of my colored. 
nurse, and 1 am told that I had a colored wet-nurse. I was a slaye- 
holder before the war; I had negroes about me during the war, aud be- 
fore the war as body- servants; : and I have been a planter ever since the 
war, and have employed a good many negroes, more, perhaps, than men 
of my capital generally employ, for the reason that I work on different 
terms from those which are common in this country. My plan is to em- 
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ploy day-laborers, and pay them by the day for their work, and in that 
way accomplish a great deal; and when I make acrop I use a great 
many more hands than a man who hires them by the year. These day- 
laborers live on my land, but I have contracts with very few; at pres- 
ent I believe I have but one man hired by the year. 

(). From your knowledge of the negro character, are they easily mis- 
led? 

(Mr. Christiancy objects to the question; objection sustained by the 
majority.) 

@. Do you remember any other fact within the sphere of the questions 
I have propounded to you that would be material for you to state to this 
committee ?—A. I think not; I have spoken freely, and I do not know 
any other characteristics of the election in the county than those I have 
mentioned. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). I ask you whether you have any knowledge of who it was that 
put kerosene upon the building, or made an attempt to burn the build- 
ing that you speak of ?—A. No, sir; I have no personal knowledge of 
the individual who did it; I considered that it was the work of an in- 
cendiary, and I will tell you why I thought it was an incendiary as 
opposed to an accidental fire. When the fire occurred I went down 
there, but before I got there the lawyer’s office was burned into ashes, 
and just across the way, the other building, the democratic headquarters, 
was also a lawyer’s office; it was the officeof the secretary of the county, 
and we made it democratic headquarters because it was his office and 
convenient. There the kerosene was thrown against the door and on 
the floor, and there was lying there, near by, a burned-out match ; there- 
fore 1 say that the fires were incendiary and not accidental. 

(. That was your inference and those were the circumstances ?—A. 
Yes, sir; if 1 had seen the one that did it I would have had him arrested, 
of course. 

Q. You have spoken about the census which was made; how much 
of that was made by yourself personally, instead of agents sent out for 
the purpose? Was any single precinct of it done by yourself ?—A. No, 
Sir; not a whole precinct. 

-Q. How much of any one ?—A. Well, sir, at the Barnwell Township 
there was a club, and I was a member of that club, a private in the 
club, a simple member, not an officer; I attended the meetings of it, 
and when the lists were reported it was done through the clubs. They 
reported there in public meeting, and those reports were verified ; and 
if any person knew of any one who was qualified to vote who was not on 
the list as reported he would give in the name, and if any were on the list 
that he knew were not qualified he would state the fact, as, for instance, 
he would say, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, that boy is not of age; he is but nineteen 
years old ;” and to that extent I was engaged in taking the census. 

| Q. But you didn’t go personally about the country taking that cen- 

sus?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. At what place were you on the day of the election ?—-A. At the 

_ Barnwell Village precinct. 

__ Q. Any others ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. IL called your attention to the fact in order that you might correct 

your language a little, which I concluded you would do when we reached 
| the point. You say the names on the census-list were not challenged at 

the polls?—A. Yes, sir; I do not know the exact words I used. 

Q. Was that within your personal knowledge ?—A. I don’t remember 
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the exact words I used, but the facts that I meant to convey were these : 
that in doing this they were to do it at the polls. 

Q. It was stated as I stated it.—A. I correct it; but at the polls at 
which I attended my instructions were carried out. 

Q. You see my object in calling your attention to this now. You 
answer that you were only at that poll; if the testimony was left as it 
was it would be that you stated what you did not intend to state.—A. 
Yes, sir; I know that. At the poll I was at at the Barnwell precinct, 
my instructions were carried out, for I was present and superintended it. 

(J. The same thing, I suppose, you would say as to the mode in which 
the members of those different clubs were received except where 
you were yourself?—A. I was at nearly every one of those clubs myself 
at some time during the canvass. 

(. But you were not there, of course, every time during their meet- 
ings, and you only speak of them so far as you know personally 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. You know what the instructions were 7?—A. Yes, sir; those were 
my instructions at every meeting which I attended. I attended most 
of the meetings of the club, but not all of them. 

Q. As to the matter of force being used, or threats, to induce any 
colored men to join a club, you only speak of what is within your own 
personal knowledge?—A. From my own personal knowledge; but I 
must say, though, in justice to myself, that my knowledge was very 
extensive through the county. I devoted myself to the county. 

@. Of course, you could not be omnipresent ?—A. Of course not, sir. 

@. You do not know that any negro was forced to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket ?—A. Of course not; I have never heard nor had any rea- 
son to expect anything of the kind. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. When did you commence the organization of what you call white 
clubs in Barnwell County 7—A. In the very beginning of the campaign. 

@. About what time was that?—A. In August, sir; the democratic 
party was re-organized in this State about January last. It had fallen 
completely into abeyance, but in January last the old State executive 
committee, which had been appointed perhaps when Seymour and Grant 
_ were first running—I do not think we have attempted anything like an 
organization since, and I am pretty sure we had not—we organized 
the democratic party in January. | 

(. When did you commence the organization of those clubs in Barn- 
well County ?—A. When we commenced the canvass, in August. 

(. After the nomination of Hampton by the democrats as their can- 
didate for governor ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Was it before or after Chamberlain had been nominated by the 
republicans as their candidate ?—A. I think before, sir; but 1 am not 
certain. I think Mr. Chamberlain was nominated later in the canvass, 
a good deal later. 

Q. By what names were these clubs known?—A. They went by the 
names of the precinct, as, for instance, Four-Mile Democratic Club, Bull 
Pond Democratic Club; that is, by the name of the township. 

. Where were the rifle-clubs that you say were organized in that 
county located ?—A. One out in the neighborhood of Graham’s, on the 
South Carolina Railroad; one in the neighborhood of Blackville, which 
is about ten miles from Barnwell. The Graham club disbanded under 
the proclamation of Governor Chamberlain, as far as we can disband a 
body of men that had no regular organization; but the Blackville rifle- 
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club perished as an organization before Governor Chamberlain’s proc- 
lamation. This proclamation put a close to the rifle-clubs under that 
name, though there may bave been possibly some other organization. 
I didn’t pay any attention to them in the canvass, as I didn’t recognize 
them any more than I would recognize a jockey-club, or an agricultural 
society, or any other thing that had nothing to do with polities. 

Did you or not know that these rifle-clubs were organized for 
political purposes ?—A. I say they were not; that is, those of which I 
speak. We had no thought of using them for political purposes. I 
speak of this fact from my own knowledge of the Charleston clubs more 
than the Barnwell clubs. I am familiar with Charleston, for it is my 
market-town, and most of the clubs in Charleston were the successors 
of the volunteer organizations preceding the war; many of the members 
of the clubs were in my brigade; two regiments of Charlestonians were 
in my brigade, and to my knowledge they have never been used there 
or elsewhere as political bodies. 

Q. I will ask you whether or not, no matter for what purpose they 
were organized, they did not, subsequent to and during the last cam- 
paigp, become in fact political clubs?—A. No, sir; I can answer dis- 
tinctly “* No,” in Barnwell County. 

Q. So far as you have any knowledge of it?—A. Yes, sir; distinctly 
“No,” and I claim that my knowledge was complete there, because I 
was the chairman of the most active campaign that has ever been car- 
ried on in South Carolina in a hotly contested connty. 

@. But you say that you have knowledge of the existence of only two 
elubs in your county ?—A. There may have been another. I think, per- 
haps, upon reflection, there was one down at Midway, but 1 won’t be 
certain, though. I think there was one down in that neighborhood. 
An attempt was made, as I stated in my direct examination, to change 
them into political bodies, but I put that down and induced them to 
cease that attempt, because I told them that it would be considered a 
political movement, and it would be injurious to our cause. 

Q. From what source did you derive your information of the action 
and purpose of the rifle-clubs, aside from what came within your 
personal observation ?—A. Well, sir, I am intimate personally with 
very many of the members of the rifle-clubs in Charleston; many of 
thein were old companions of mine, as I considered, in the war. I 
am an honorary member of several of those clubs, having been their 
brigade commander in the war. I have never attended one of these 
meetings, except on the 28th of June. Wherever these clubs contained 
men in my command they made me an honorary member. 

(. Did you receive during the last political campaign, after you were 
elected chairman of the democratic executive committee of Barnwell — 
County, any instructions from the State executive committee, or from 
the chairman of the committee, in reference to what was called rifle- 
clubs in your command?—A. I do not remember, sir; I don’t remember 
that I received instructions, but I know that anything like an attempt 
to raise them was discountenanced by the executive committee. 

Q. You have personal knowledge of that ?—-A. The county chairmen 
were ordered to Columbia twice during the campaign to make reports 
to the executive committee. 
~ Q. And youu know, sir, that you were directed by the State executive 
a mittee A. No, sir; I cannot say that I was directed to put them 

own. 

Q. I don’t mean to say that you were directed to put them down, but 
that you had instructions from the State executive committee to dis- 
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countenance the organization of rifle-clubs ?—A. My correct way to 
state that is this: I have no recollection of their ever speaking at any 
of the meetings there—and I was at all their meetings, but I didn’t stay 
in the room always; I was in and out—I have no recollection of ever 
hearing anything said about rifle-clubs; but I have a. most distinet 
recollection, which I did not state in my first examination, that they 
discountenanced anything like military display or organization. They 
warned us not to march to the polls, and not to go up in any way which 
could be considered a military display, or could be tortured into it; any- 
thing like shooting of fire-arms, powder-guns, and such, us is done at 
Christmas time, we were instructed to avoid. 

Q. So far as you recollect, you had no instructions specially in refer- 
ence to rifle-clubs 7—-A. I don’t remember any now. I know that I dis- 
countenanced them in Barnwell without instructions from the executive 
committee; that was before the first meeting. 

Q. About how many members were included in the twenty-two white 
clubs in your county ?—A. I have a memorandum here, made on the 2d 
of November, which was the date of the last report that I received, 
which shows democrats in clubs 3,065—I have the register at home; 
democrats not in clubs 48, chiefly old and infirm men; ; remainder, classed 
as radicals, 16. I do not use the word “radicals” ‘in any opprobrious 
sense, but we called all republicans radicals ; total of census 3,129, Of 
those classed as radicals, however, several were improperly so called, as 
a number of them voted the democratic ticket at the election. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of an argument something like 
this being used to induce colored voters to join the democratic party 

ir. MERRIMON. You would not allow me just now to inquire into a 
general fact of that character. 

Mr. CAMERON. I did not inquire into a general fact; I asked him if 
he had any personal knowledge. | 

Mr. MERRIMON. You make a speech to him, and ask him if such 
speeches were made to the negroes generally ; yet I insist you ought to 
put the question, ‘‘Do you know that such a speech was made by A. B. 
or C. D.? 

Mr. CAMERON. This witness has stated that no force was used to in- 
duce the-—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. I want to test the rule. 

Mr. CAMERON, You don’t test it in this case, because the rule don’t 
apply to the witness at all. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I don’t care to debate that with you now; we will 
debate that somewhere else. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. That employers of negroes would say to them in substance this: 
If you vote the radical ticket I can’t employ you any longer; or did not 
the owners of land, who rented those lands to the negroes, say to them, 
if you vote the radical ticket I will not make a contract with you for the 
next year, or you must get off my land? 

The WirnkEss. Let me understand distinctly what you mean before 
I answer that question, in order that I may do so correctly ; do you wish 
me to speak of what comes within my own personal knowledge ? 

iM CAMERON. Certainly; nothing more. 

. Then I can only speak in regard to myself, for I was present at no 
ieee ton in reference to that between ‘other people. I had a man 
living on my farm as a tenant; he rented some outlying land not in my 
regular plantation land. I endeavored to get him to vote with me, He 
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had been, twenty-five or thirty years ago, a body-servant of mine, and 
traveled with me over the State when I was engaged in business which 
required me to travel about the State. He was then my father’s slave ; 
and after father’s death, and after emancipation, he came to live with me, 
and he has prospered very much. My private relations with him are 
very friendly indeed, and I endeavored to get him to vote for me; he 
declined to do so. I then said to him, “Charles, you don’t know these 
people now ; vote for Mr. Hayes if you choose; I have no choice about 
that at all; vote for the full republican ticket. I will permit any- 
body that wants to do it, white or black, I will not urge them 
to the contrary at all; but it is the State government that I want, 
and on that State ticket I am myself a candidate.” I desired to get 
his vote. I wanted to use such personal influence as I could on him, 
for through my own association and kindly services to him the man 
is, for one of his class, rich, and he has got it through my kindness, 
and he knows it, and appreciates it on all other occasions; but he declined 
to vote forme. He said, ‘I don’t think, Massa Johnson, that I will be 
there on the day of the election; but if I am there, I must vote the re- 
publican ticket.” I then said to him what I have just repeated, that I 
was on the State ticket, and that I didn’t care if he voted the republi- 
can national ticket; to vote the republican ticket if he wanted to. I 
said, “1 don’t want to make you a democrat; vote the presidential 
ticket if you choose to, but on the State ticket I want you to go with 
me, for I am on the ticket myself;” but he said, “ No.” ‘ Now,” said I, 
“you have lived with me and known me from my childhood; if you were 


_ to die to-day and make a will you would leave me executor of it in per- 


fect confidence that I would treat your wife and children with justice.” 
Said I, ‘‘ Look around at your barns; they are full; you are a prosper- 
ous man; but you know that it has been through my kindness to you 
since emancipation, in giving you credit and buying things for you.” 
And he said he admitted all that, but he must vote the republican ticket 
if he voted at all. I said, ‘‘ Very well, stay away from the polls if you 
choose to, and I will be satisfied; I am willing to put up with that; I 
will be contented with it,” or some such phrase as that; “but L 
should feel very bad about it. I have treated you as a man.” He 
says, ‘* Yes, sir; you have been very kind to me;” but he still insisted 
that he must vote for these strangers; said he must vote for the re- 
publican ticket, although he said nothing about strangers. I said to 
Charles, “‘ Continue a republican, and vote that ticket if you will; I 
don’t want you to quit the party.” He was not a politician; he was an 
energetic, industrious man, staid at home and attended to his busi- 
hess; but I said said, ‘If you go to the polls and vote against me, to 
whom you are under so many obligations, and a man that you regard 
as your friend in every relation in life, and unhesitatingly call upon if 
you are in need of assistance, I shall no longer feel disposed to con- 
tinue my friendly relations with you.” Said I, ‘‘ You are a free man to 
vote as you please, and I am free to select my friends, and I shall look 
upon it as a piece of base ingratitude if you vote against me.” The man 
voted against me, notwithstanding he said he would not, and I have 
never seen him since; he is still on my land, and he sent me a message 
since, saying that he did not understand it; he said to my steward on 
the place, who manages it in my absence, that ‘‘ Massa Johnson ought 
to have made him understand that thing,” (emphasizing the word made,) 
and appealing to him; and the overseer said to him that he didn’t think 
he ought to keep him on the place. The last time I was at home I was 
there but four hours on the place, and didn’t see this man; he sent me 
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word again, humbly apologizing, and said that he would hereafter 
always vote with me in the elections whenever I wished him to do s0; 
you see this was a personal matter between me and this man; and I told 
him he could stay on the place. That answers the question which you 
asked me, so far as I am personally concerned. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Did you hear of other instances?—A. I could speak of other 
instances if I was allowed to state what others told me. I was present 
at no interview between an employer and his employé. 


3y Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How long had this man Charles been a slave of yours or your 
father’s ?—A. My earliest recollection is of being at his marriage with 
my nurse, a young girl of eighteen or twenty years, who had charge of 
me after I was big enough to run about. My father bought him in con- 
sequence of that marriage. He belonged to a neighbor, and when that 
neighbor died my father bought him to prevent the marriage relations 
being broken between him and this servant. He is sixty years old, and 
I am forty seven or eight, I forget which; I was born in 1829. — It was 
one of my earliest recollections of being taken out to see this wedding, 
and put up on a table that I might see my nurse married—put up by 
the negroes present—and my relations with him from that time to this 
have been intimate. One hardly knows, who has not lived in the South, 
how intimate these relations are, while there is no equality, between the 
old family servant and the persons by whom they are raised. 

@. Were you in favor of the emancipation of slaves in the State 7—A., - 
I spent four years in the confederate service; went in at Fort Sumter 
and came out at Johnson’s surrender in North Carolina; that was my 
position then; after the war I voted for emancipation in the State leg- 
islature. By the way, I must explain that I said I had never taken part 
in an election in Barnwell before, and it is strictly true. I was living in 
another county, as my home was burned by Sherman; but I was 
elected to the legislature from Barnwell; so I was really correct in say- 
ing [ took no part in that election there. 

Q. Did you vote for the amendments to the Constitution emancipating 
the slaves ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. After the slaves had all been emancipated, then you voted for 
emancipation ?—A. Yes, sir} it was stated, I believe, by the lawyers 
that emancipation was not perfect unless the States ratified it; it was so 
presented to me by lawyers. But to answer your question directly, I will 
state these facts: I was bitterly opposed to emancipation until it was 
done, and I am now as bitterly opposed to re-enslaving the negroes. I 
don’t believe that a river can be made to run up stream successfully. I 
accept the situation in that particular as truly as a man can; and I be- 
lieve, too, if you wish me to say further, that as an economic measure 
free labor is preferable for both parties. 

@. Were you in favor of enfranchising negroes ?—A. Not at all, sir; 
at the time I was very much in favor of Hmiting the franchise of both 
the whites and blacks, and I don’t believe that any men who pay no 
taxes and own no property, whether white or black, should vote. Those 
are my views on the subject irrespective of race, religion, or color, or _ 
anything else, | 
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GEORGE DAMM—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 28, 1876. 
GEORGE DAMM sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Where do you reside, and what is your age ?—A. My age is fifty- 
seven years. 

Q. Where do you reside ?—A. In Hamburgh. 

@. What is your business?—A. A merchant. 

@. How long have you been in Hamburgh?—A. I came to Hamburgh 
in 1846; thirty years ago. 

@. Were you there on the 8th of July last ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Where were you on that day ?—A. I wasin my house. 

@. State whether you saw General M. C. Butler at any time during that 
day ; and if you saw him, where you saw him, and what time you first 
saw him.—A. I go to dinner about two o’clock, and 1 take my dinner— 
it takes me maybe a quarter of an hour before I get in my store again. 
My wite came there and told me that there was a “gentleman at the door. 
She asked for me to come there and see whoit was. So I went over from 
dinner-table and went down there, and it was between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon. I went in my store. I have got a glass door 
between the dining-room and the store, so I can see the store. I said to 
my wife, ‘‘That’s General Butler.” She said she didn’t knowhim. I went 
out then, and I said, “* How do you do, general.” He said, ‘‘ How do 
you do, Geor ge.” He calls meGeorge. I know him for many years. So 
he axed me if I had any corn there for his horse. 

Q. Now let us fix that time; are you sure about the time ?—A. I am 
certain. 

Q. That it was between two and three o’clock 7—A. Between two and 
three o’clock; I am certain of it. I told him that I didn’t had no corn; to 
“oo to the post-office, maybe you get some there; or I will send for 
some.” He said, ‘‘ Never mind, [ ain’t going to stay here long; I just 
want to see Mr. Robert Butler. He sent for me to try a case for him.” 
By this time Mr. Robert Butler came into the store. 

@. How was General Butler traveling at that time ?—A. When I saw 
him he had a horse and buggy, but he stood down on the ground and 
had his horse by the bridle. So Robert Butler came in and took his 
seat together, and Mr. Robert Butler says, ‘‘How do you do, general? 
I sent word to you that I wanted you to come and try a case for me.” 
So they sat down together and had a conversation; I couldn’t under- 
Stand; I had to attend to my business. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. O, well, you need not give that; we don’t want that conversa- 
tion —A. No, sir; It was not my business. 


By Mr. es 


Q. Where is your house located?—A. My house is on Centre street. 
It is on the left-hand side when you go from Edgefield, on the south 
corner. 

@. Who came there to see General Butler while he was there at the 
Store ?—A. Mr. Robert Butier. 

Q. Anybody else ?—A. No, sir; not a soul but myself and General 
Butler and Robert Butler. 

Q. How long did they stay there?—A. Well, they staid there until 
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about half past three o’clock; between three and four. General Butler 

asked me, said he, ‘*George, what time is it? At four o’clock we have 
got to go around to General Rivers’s to the court.” And so I told him it 
was half past three o’clock now. So I knowed by that what time it was. 

Q. When he left you where did he go?—A. Went out of the door, and 
I didn’t watch him. 

(. When he left your house did he go in the direction of Rivers’s ?— 
A. He asked me what time it was, and said to Mr. Robert Butler that 
he had got to be there at four o’clock. Mr. Robert Butler told me so, 
and General Butler asked me what time it was, and I toid him it was 
half past three. That is why I know it. 

(. But when he left you, did he go in the direction of where General 
Rivers lived ?—A. I didn’t notice it; I was attending to my business; I 
couldn’t say which way he went. 

@. What happened at Rivers’s you don’t know ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You were not out of your store 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the row that evening?—A. No, sir; I closed my houss 
up and never went out. I kept my family in the house. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. When have you talked to General Butler about this meeting 7?—A. 
I never talked to him. 

Q. Have you not talked with him to-day about it ?—A. No, sir; only 
when I came in there, what he wrote down there then—that statement. 

. You told him what you were going to swear to, and he wrote it 
down.—A. He wrote down what is there. |Pointing to memorandum in 
the hands of Senator Merrimon. | 

Q. You told him what he wrote down on the paper ?—A. What he 
wrote down on the paper? He didn’t ask me any questions. 

Q. Did you tell General Butler to-day what you now have told us ?— 
A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, what did you tell him ?—A. I didn’t tell him anything. 

@. Did you speak to General Butler to-day ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Well, what did he ask you about this Hamburgh business 7—A. 
Never asked me nothing. 

@. Never said a word to you about it ?—A. No, sir. 

(). And you never said a word to him about it?—A. I had no busi- 
ness to. 

@. You didn’t say anything to him about it ?—A. Maybe I did. 

Q. Well, did you?—A. He wrote that down. |Referring to the mem- 
orandum. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who wrote that down ?—A. General Butler. 

@. Did you speak to General Butler about the Hamburgh business 
while you were up in the room with him ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not ?—A. No, sir. 

@. He wrote something down on the paper. You did not know what 
he wrote on the paper ? 

The WITNESS. On the paper ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. No. 

The WITNESS. I saw him give it to a gentleman to bring down here. 

Q. When did you talk to Mr. Robert Butler about this ?—A. I didn’t 
talk to Mr. Robert Butler, I believe, not fifty words since I have been” 
living in Hamburgh; and I can prove so, too. 
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' By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Do you sell liquor at your store ?—A. Not yet. 

Q. Did you at that time?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You saw nothing of the trouble that night ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see guns ?—A. I heard guns or pistols shooting. I don’t 
know what it was. When I heard it I went and closed my door, and 
went in my house and staid there, and didn’t come out. 

Q. That is the only gun you heard shoot off?—A. That is the only, 
that I know of. 

@. You just heard one gun and you closed your door, and that was 
the only gun that you heard during the night ?—A. O yes, sir; [heard 
many of them during the night. The only one that I saw was up the 


‘Street ; three blocks away up the street from my house. 


. What time did the shooting commence ?—A. I believe it was about 
seven o’clock. Just about candle-light—a little before. 

@. Did you hear the cannon ?—A. I heard the cannon shoot. 

(). How many cannon-shots did you hear ?—A. I can’t tell you whether 
it was two or three. 

(. Do you think it was as many as four ?—A. I don’t know; I didn’t 
count them. I know it must have been two or three. I didn’t stay 
there to count them. 

@. What time did you goto bed that night?—A. I didn’t go to bed at 
all; I staid up. 

@. What time did the firing stop ?—A. Well, they were firing on very 
near the whole night. 

(. Did you see any men who were engaged in it?—-A. I saw men go 
in and out. I didn’t know who was engaged in that fight. It was about 
three blocks from my house. 3 


. By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. You staid in your house all night#—A. Yes, sir; I took my serv- 
ant and my wife and my children, my son and my daughter, and we 
all staid in the house that night. I can prove that by all the colored 
people in Hamburgh, that I never interfered with it. I staid in my 
house and took care of my family. 


PRESTON TAYLOR—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 28, 1876. 
PRESTON TAYLOR (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Richland County. 

Q. What is your business 7—A. Farming. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. Twenty-three. 

(. Where were you on the day of the election 7—A. Right on Colonel 
Child’s plantation. 

Q. What political party do you belong to ?—A. The democrats. 

Q. Were you forced to join that party, or did you join it of your own 
free will ?—A. I joined it of my own free will. 

Q. State whether at any time, any of yourown race, men or women, 
abused you for voting the democratic ticket.—A. No one didn’t abuse 
me more than when I was coming from the polls, I said, “Hurrah for 
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Hampton!” and the women jumped on me and tore off all my clothes ; 
just stripped me and tore off all my clothes. 
Q. Where was that?— A. Right at the box where the voting was. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. They left you naked 7—A. Yes, sir, 1 was. They didn’t hurt me 
at all, but just tore all my clothes off. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. When did you join the democratic party ?—A. I joined in Tal: 

Q. Who asked you to join it?—A. There wasn’t no one; no one asked 
me to join the democratic party. 

Q. Who talked to you about joining it?—A. That young fellow that 
was in here a while ago, (Merriman Washington.) He said to me, “I 
think, Pres, I will vote the democratic ticket this election.” Well, 
I said I would do it too, if he did, and [ then went to work with him. 
Me and him worked together. 

(. Nobody abused you?—A. Nobody, not a soul, except the women; 
no more than the women tearing all my clothes off of me, but none of 
the men ever abused me at all. 

(. The colored men in that neighborhood knew that you were a dem- 
ocrat?—A. Yes, sir; the whole plantation. 

(. And none of them ever said a word to you about it ?—A. No, sir; 
that is a fact. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY : 


Q. That was after you voted?—A. Yes, sir; the womén done: tore 
my clothes off after I had voted. 


V. E. McoBEE. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 28, 1876, 
V. E. MCBEE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Where do you live, what is your age, what is your busi- 
ness, and to what political party do you belong ?—Answer. I live in 
Greenville, South Carolina; I am twenty-seven years old; I am a civil 
engineer; andl ama democrat. | 
q. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was in Green- 
ville. | 
@. Do you know whether any colored people voted the democratie 
ticket there; and, if so, how many ?—A. Ido. There was a difference 
in our vote; we kept two separate lists. There were 942 colored a 
815 or 820 whites, I do not recollect which. There was a difference of | 
a hundred and odd more colored than white. 

Q. In the district ?—A. At this box; and we carried the box by 137 
majority. We voted one hundred and ‘odd colored there more than the 
whites. | 

(. Did any white man vote the republican ticket there?—A. A few, | 
I suppose. [don’t think there could have been more than five white — 
people that voted the republican ticket there that day. 

Q. Do you know whether there was any fraud or force used to induce 
the colored men to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. None that I know of. _ 

Q. Had you any personal observation of that matter?—A. No, sir, | 
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@. Do you know a man by the name of John P. Scruggs?—A. I do. 
Q. Did you see him on the day of the election ?—A. I did. 
_Q. He has stated that he was in danger of his life at Greenville. Are 
you acquainted with the state of feeling there?—A. I am; all over the 
county. 

~Q. Do you think he would have been in danger of his life there 7—A. 
I am satisfied that there was not the slightest danger. He has been for 
some time connected with the revenue department, and has been all 
over the upper portion of the county arresting distillers and seizing 
stills, and all that kind of business, and he never appeared to feel any 
uneasiness about it. 

@. When was that? Was it before or after the election ?—A. Both 
before and since. 

@. Do you know when he left Greenville?—A. He left on the 27th of 
November. 

Q. Do you know whether he has gone back there or not?—A. Yes, 
sir, he went back a few days ago. 

Q. Where is he now, if you know, and in what capacity is he acting ?— 
A. [ left my home in Greenville day before yesterday, and I saw him the 
day before I left, and he told me that he had been appointed auditor of 
that county. 

Q. Appointed by whom?—A. Appointed by Governor Chamberlain. 
_ Q. Were there any rifle-clubs in Greenville; and, if so, how many? and 
give a history of them.—A. There was one that was chartered, and I 
suppose had been in existence about two years, and after Governor 
Chamberlain’s proclamation it was disbanded. 

@. What proclamation do you refer to?—A. I refer to his first proc- 
lamation in regard to disbanding the clubs, and all that sort of thing. 

(. Last fall?—A Yes, sir; I don’t know exactly when it was. 

@. Do you know any other fact that would be interesting to this 
committee within the sphere of the questions L have put to you.; If so, 
State it.—A. In regard to Mr. Scruggs’s life; he came off from there in 
charge of some United States prisoners. He came down on the train 
With me on the 27th of November. He was here from that time until a 
few days since connected with the United States court here. After- 
ward I heard that he was before the committee. 

Q. Was he a deputy marshal ?—A. Yes, sir; he was the chief deputy 
marshal of that county and had all the others under him. 

Q@. State anything you may know about the conduct of the election ; 
whether anybody was prevented from voting; if you saw anybody pre- 
vented.—A. No, sir. 

@. Were you there on that day to see how it was conducted ?—A. 
Yes, sir; it went off very quietly—perfectly so until about ten o’clock,. 
There was then some little disturbance, which was caused by a negro 
trying to get up to the polls or rushing in and catching hold of some 
colored man who was standing by the polls. I came up at that time 
and Major Whitney said to me 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Was he a military officer?—A. No, sir; he was a Confederate 
officer. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. You may state what you did—A. I understood that there was a 
row and I went to the garrison after the troops. 


~Q. Why did you go after the troops?—A. Well, I wanted them to be 
there and see exactly what was going on. 
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_Q. You were anxious that the election should be fair and appear to be 
so?—A. I was. 

Q. You wanted somebody there that you could rely upon ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I had been sent off to get them, but I met them as they were com- 

ing out of their barracks. 

Q. Did you see Scruggs?—A. Not until I got back to the polis. 

Q. What was he doing then ?—A. He was standing there. He had 
full charge of the polls. Soon after I got back he asked me what the 
people seemed to think about the row. I told him I didn’t know; I 
had heard but very little said about it. He said, ‘‘ Don’t let them blame 
me for it.” I told him I didn’t know who to blame. He said then, “I 
wish you would fix my ticket for me;” and pulled it out of his pocket 
and asked me to fill it up for him. I took the ticket and filled it up for 
him and let him have it. He says, “I want the principal part of it 
left, that is, the national republican ticket,” and then he says, ‘ I don’t 
care about the balance of it; just fill it up as you please.” 1 arranged 
his ticket and gave it back to him. 

Q. Do you know whether he voted that ticket or not?—A. No, sir; 
but that is what he asked me to do for him. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Were you a member of the rifle-club in Greenville 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. When did you become a member of it?—A. At its organization. 

@. Of how many members did it consist?—A. We had some forty- 
eight or fifty. 

(@. Who were the officers of the club?—A. Captain Gray and myself, 
(1 was first lieutenant,) and Mr. Mauldin and Mr. Thurston. 

(. Was the club armed?—A. We had ordered some guns some time 
before that, soon after we were chartered; this was two years ago. We 
had some arms, but they have not been used by the company at all. 

. I didn’t ask you whether they were used or not.—A.. We had 
ordered our arms. 

@. Had you received arms ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many arms had you received ?—A. Forty stand. 

Q. What description of arms were they ?—A. We had the Enfield 
rifle. 

@. Did you have ammunition ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Not any ?—A. No, sir; nothing but the arms; we didn’t order any 
ammunition. 

-Q. Did you have any, is the question ?—A. No, sir. 
< /Q. Is that the only rifle-club that was organized i in that county 7—A. 

es, Sir. 

Q. You know that of your own knowledge, don’t you 7—A. I do, sir. 

@. You say that the club disbanded upon the issuing of the po 
or’s proclamation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What name did it assume after that?—A. Well, it didn’t assume 
any; it just died. 

Q. What became of its arms?—A. They are there in Greenville. 

Q. In whose charge ?—A. Well, really, I don’t know; they were over 
-a drug-store there, I believe. I don’t Know where they are; I haven’t 
seen them for some time. 

@. Did any person have charge of them ?—A. They were in the room 
oe a Store, but really, sir, I don’t recollect who did have charge of 
them. 

(. How many democratic clubs were organized in your county 7—A. 
Well, sir, we had sixteen townships with a democratic club in each 
township. 
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Q. What official connection did you have with the democratic party 
in your county ?—A. None, sir.. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You did not belong to any club ?—A. Yes, sir; I belonged to a 
club. 

q. I will ask you whether you did not know of the fact of these clubs 
riding around at night with guns or pistols ?—-A. No, sir. 

q. You have no information on that subject?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You never saw any of it?—A. No, sir. 

q. Or never attended any meeting where pistols or guns were used ?— 
A. No, sir; these clubs attended political meetings, but so far as the clubs 
going armed is concerned, they did not do any such thing, sir. 

@. What do you call arms ?—A. I mean that each man had a pistol, 
or gun, or anything of the kind. 

Q. Do you not know that many of them had 1A, I do not know 
that I do. Some of them had pistols. 

@. None of them ever had guns that you saw ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. State whether the arms of that rifle-club were ever used by them 
for any unlawful purpose. 

Mr. CHRIsTIANCY. I object to any such question as that, because it 
involves a question of law as well as fact. It is proper to ask for what 
purpose they were used. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

-Q. For what purpose were they used ?—A. They were never taken 
out of the box after Governor Chamberlain’s proclamation. They were 
Shipped there, and just about the time of Governor Chamberlain’s 
proclamation, I was up in the room, and one of the company was with , 
ine, and I saw the box; and I said to my companion, “ Let’s see what/ 
kind of guns they are; :% and I took one of them out. They were neve 
issued to the company at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Are they there yet ?—A. I don’t know whether they are there or 
not; they are in town. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. When you say that Mr. Scruggs’s life was not in danger, you mere 
give that as your opinion; is that all?—A. I do not think that an 
body can think that he was in danger. 

Q. That is not what I asked you; I asked you if that was your opin- 
ion ?—A. I give it as my opinion, and [ am satisfied that he was not in 
danger. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you see him moving about there and exercising as you have 
described 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And when he came away, he came with prisoners ?—A. He did, 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. That is, when he left that town as he did ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. But he has gone back there since ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. So far as you know, and so far as your observation extended in 


7 


that county, it was perfectly peaceable and quiet at the time of the elec 
tion ?—-A. Perfectly so, except at this one little disturbance that 
occurred there about one o’clock. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. How long was it after the election that Mr. Scruggs came down 
here with those prisoners ?—A. This was on the 27th of November. 
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JONAS WEEKS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December. 28, 1876. . 
JONAS WEEKS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. Colonel Childs’s plantation, 
five miles from town. 

Q. What do you do?—A. I am a farmer. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. Thirty years old. 

Q. To what party do you belong ?—A. To the democratic party. 

(). Were you forced to go to the democratic party, or did you go with 
it of your own free will and pleasure ?—A. I went by my own knowl- 
edge; nobody didn’t persuade me. 

Q. Were you ever asked by republicans if you were a democrat? If, 
80, State all about it—A. Yes, sir; one of the republican men requested 
, me to know if I was a democrat. I told him if I was dead I didn’t care, — 
I would own it anyhow. Then he called me a damned rascal, and I told 
him I wasn’t any more a damned rascal than he was. Then he throwed 
a bottle at me, and I dodged the bottle. Then I picked him up and 
throwed him down. 

Q. Who did that?—A. A republican man by the name of Ranty 
Thompson. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. A colored man?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did the women abuse you for being a democrat ?—A. O, yes, sir;. 
before that they did every day. They called me all kinds of names, and 
they would pull off my breeches and call. me a devil. Itold them I didn’t 
fear any one of them by herself, but take me double at atime they 
could get the advantage of me and do what they chose, and I told them 
if I died I would die for General Hampton. | 

Q. What did they say about Chamberlain sending troops down there 
to whip you in?—A. They said that Governor Chamberlain was going 
to send soldiers down here to drive us off from about there. y 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who told you that?—A. The women said that, and a heap of the 

men, and they said they would run us out of the State altogether. I 

told them that couldn’t be done, because we lived in this State, and | 
everything that had been done in this State, should it be republican or 
democrat, whosoever governed, we had to go by the law, and at the 

same time I would support General Hampton, whether he was elected | 

or not. | 


= | 
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Q. Did you know General Hampton personally ?—A. I used to belong 
to him. 

Q. Do you know what a democrat is ?—I think this much about it. I 
have been working with them ever since I was born. I belonged to 
General Hampton until reconstruction. I worked, and all the wages I 
have been working for I have got from the democratic. 

Q@. What demccrat do you work for ?—A. I worked for Mr. William 
Spragsen for three years, and after I quit him I worked for Bob Me- 


Cullough. 


| 


) 


@. Whom did you work for last summer ?—A. I worked for a colored 
man. He hired me, but I didn’t got anything. 

@. Tell me, now, what is a democrat ?—A. Well, I believe that it is 
this kind of aman: It is them that held slaves. That is what they 
call a democrat. They call me a democrat, too, but at the same time I 
domt bold slaves and never did hold any slaves; but whatsoever they 
call a democratic party, I says, ‘‘ Well, [am a democrat; 1 don’t care. 
I wasn’t going to vote the republican ticket no more.” I have a wife 
and two children, and she cussed me; and [I had on a dirty shirt and 


she wouldn’t give me no clean shirt to put on. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Your wife is arepublican ?—A. Yes, sir; she claims to be a repub- 
lican, and all of them does; but I said she wasn’t true to me because I 
supported General Hampton. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Is a democrat one who supports General Hampton ?—A. Yes, sir. 
They say that Generai Hampton feeds his hands on cotton-seed; and 


the whole parcel of republicans down in the country say that—that he 


feeds his niggers on cotton-seed, because I belonged to his father six- 
teen years, and his father died five years before the war, and I have 
been in Mississippi sixteen years, and in ’61, when the war commenced, 
[came back tq Columbia. 

Q. Did he take you with him over to Mississippi?—A. I was raised 
in Mississippi. 

Q You know that he didn’t feed you on cotton-seed ?—A. No, sir; 
he didn’t teed me on cotton-seed. I couldn’t have been no better treated. 
I know I had more to eat when I was with him than I have now. 
They give me only three pounds of meat and a peck of meal once a week, 
and of course if a man hires to another man to work for him of course 
the man can go to work. 

@. Who was the man who undertook to strike you with a bottle ?— 
A. Ranty Thompson; he used to belong to Frank Hampton. 

Q. The brother of General Hampton ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When was that, and. where? —A. That was the day of the election, 
at the polls. 

. That was after you had voted ?—A. Yes, sir; that was after I had 
Voted. 

Q. Were you both drinking at that time?—A. No, sir; I wasn’t 
drinking. I was standing there talking with some of my democratic 
friends, and be asked me who I voted for, and I said straight-out dem- 


 Ocrat. i said, ‘“ Yes, just give me straight-out democrat, and every 


) 


| 


\ 
S| 


Man on the ticket I want to be a democrat.” 
Q. Can you read ?—A. No, sir; I can’t read. 
Q. Who gave you your ticket ?—A. I got it from Mr. John Seegers. 
Q. Who is he?—A. He is the gentleman that makes lager beer. 
S © VOL I—36 


q 


Q. A white man?—A. Yes, sir. He lives right across from Mr, 
Childs’s place. 
(J. He is a democrat 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Is General Hampton a good man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. He treated his slaves kindly ?--.A. Yes, sir. 

(. They loved him?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. You would rather be a slave than a free man, would you not ?— 
A. No; he wouldn’t put me back into slavery. 

«). You would rather be a slave than a free man, would you? 

The WITNEsS. Sir? 

Mr. CAMERON. You would rather be a slave than to be free, as you 
now are?—A. If I consider that I supported General Hampton, because 
J supported him—because that don’t put me back into slavery—I will 
have to abide by the law. 

@. You got more to eat when you were a slave than you do now ?— 
Q. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, I ask you again, if you would not rather be a slave than to 
be free, as you now are ?—A. Well, I am free in one sense; of course 1 
am free; but at the same time if a man is free, you know you have to 
run your hand in your own pocket, and you have got to pay your own 
_doctor’s bills; and General Hampton pays for his and I pay for mine. 

(). But you would rather be a slave, as you were before emancipation, 
wouwdn’t you ?—A. Yes, sit; if it is so fixed I had to bea slave, I would 
rather be a slave. 
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MERRIMAN WASHINGTON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 28, 1876. 
MERRIMAN WASHINGTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. Where do you live, and what is your business ?—An- 
swer. I live over five miles from Columbia, in Richland County, on 
Colonel Childs’s plantation. 

Q. How old are you?—A. This coming February, if I live to see the . 
18th, I will be twenty-eight. | 
Q. What political party do you belong to ?—A. I belong to the demo- 

cratic party. 
Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. Down at Colonel | 
Childs’ s plantation. 

Q. Were you forced to join the democratic party, or did you join it of 
your own will ?—A. I joined it of my own will, sir. 

Q. Have any of the radicals of your own color abused you for beinga | 
democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; they have abused me to everything they 
could think of. 

Q What did they say and do to you?—A. They told me if I voted 
for Hampton that Chamberlain was going to send United States troops | 
down there and to shoot us all down that voted for Hampton. I told 
them that Chamberlain was welcome to do it, but I didn’t think he 
would be governor. 


as @s 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Give us the names of the persons who told you that.—A. Abram 

Carter, Joe Andrews, and one Cyrus Burns, 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

(. Did any women do anything to you?—A. No, sir, they didn’t do 
an) thing to me, but they stripped some of my boys of their red shirts 
at the polls. I had a club of about sixteen head of boys, and they were 
to vote with me. That morning they went to the polls, and a heap of 
the republicans went to gasing around them and scared our boys that 
were there so that only eight of them voted. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Who scared them ?—A. The republicans. 

(). The women ?—A. Yes, sir; the womens and the mens too. Nash 
was there with some of his crowd, and told them that his ticket was the 
ticket that the Lord lived on, and that they must goon his side. I told 
them that I didn’t have any use for no republicans; that they were the 
damndest thieves in the world; that they had done swindled me out of 
$75, and that I didn’t want no more of them, and that 1 was going to 
try to make it better by voting for Hampton for governor. 

©. Who did you say cheated you out of $75?—A. That was the 
trial-justice. It is so bad that they will swindle a man out of his money 
and throw him out on the street. You can’t speak, but you are seized 
and brought before some trial-justice, and they will cheat you out of 
everything you have got. That is the reason I want the other governor, 
So that we can break up the trial-justices. I don’t want no more of 
them. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@ Do you know of any colored democrats being tied by the women 
and thrown in the creek 7—A. I didn’t see that with my own eyes. 

(). Explain anything you may know about the colored democrats who 
came from Trenholm’s to Big Lake to vote the democratic ticket.—A. 
They came up there, and when they met me in a company of them, a 
great many of them was in my company; they had a wagon, and I hur- 
rahed for Hampton; and I told them to “Come on, boys, and let us go 
to the polls, and if we all die, let us die ;” and we went to the polls, and 
when we got there a republican party formed in line about what is called 
four deep, right across the way of coming up to the polls; and they had 
SO many more than we had that they kept our men off. 

By Mv. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What poll was that ?—A. Down at Trenholm’s precinct. 

Q. Is that where you voted ?—A. Yes,sir. They wouldn’t let them vote. 
They would jurap on them, and knock them down, and tear all their 
Clothes off; and we would have had a terrible time, but Willie Childs 
Was there, and he run in there and got a hold of me by the arm, and 

McDuff, and said, “ You must not make any row; if they want to fight 
you, you let them, because if we raise any row they will have us dead, 
and we wili lose three hundred or four hundred votes.” 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
__ Q. Were any of those men scared off from the polls?—A. Yes, sir ; 
| about fifteen of them was scared off, so that they didn’t vote at all. 
| By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who were these that were scared off? 
The Wirness. Who are they:? 


. 
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Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. | | 

A. I can’t tell vou all; [can teil you some of them. Tom Simmons 
was ove and a fellow named Squire Mack, and | can’t think of all the 
boys: and one named Frank Corbins, they scared him off. 

(. Did any of the men tell you that they wanted to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket 7—A. Yes, sir; they told me certainly they would do it. 
It I voted it, they would all vote the same ticket that I voted, or else 
they would die right at the polls. 

@. Did any of the radicals say anything to you about United States 
troops being sent down there to intimidate the democratic colored club ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 


(. What did they say ?—A. They said Chamberlain had United States" 


troops to come here to the election, and to be right at the polls and take 
down every nigger that voted for Hampton—to take his name down on 
a piece of paper—and as soon as the election was over the soldiers were 
going to shoot the negro democrats and the white democrats. I told 
them I would be willing to die with Hampton any day. Hampton raised 
me, and I know that he wasn’t a coward, and I ain’t a coward. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were you ever taken up and taken before any of these trial-jus- 
tices ? 

The WirnEss. Was I taken up? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Were you charged with any offense?7—A. No, sir; yes, I was. I 
had to come up here before a trial-justice about Phil. Grandison. They 
had to take Phil. Grandison and put him in prison because he was go- 
ing to join the democratic party. Him and a colored man named Gen. 
Humes bad some dispute, and he come up to town and had him arrested 
nefore Toompsoa, and had him put in Jail, and [I come up here next day 
tO get him out. 


y Mr. CAMGRON: 
Q). You said that these trialjustices had cheated you out of $7527—A, 
O, yes. sir; they swindied me out of that before this election. 


Q. Who did that?—A,. This here Thompson and a white man named 


Mr. Sills. 


@. How did they swindle you out of it?—A. Just like this gentleman 
would be here and you would be talking, and | would come up there | 


and [ would ask you whether you wanted me to go in or not, and would 


just listen to the argument, and I would say a word in there and you | 


would tell me to stop and | wouldn’t stop. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You need not suppose a case; tel what happened to you.—A. 
They had me brought there for fighting, before these trial-justices. 
Q. They had you taken there for fighting 7—A. Yes, sir. ; 
By Mr. CAMERON: ‘ 
@. You had a fight ?—A. O, yes, sir; long before the election. 


@. You were arrested and taken before a trial-justice for that ?—A, 


Yes, sir. 
@. How much were you fined ?—A. I was fined $16.75, and I had to” 
pay that or else go to jail, and I paid it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


4 





; 


Q. That don’t make $75,—A. No, sir; but they sued me four times 
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before these trial-justices. Mr. Thompson sued me twice for fighting, 
and Mr. Coleman once, and this here Mr. Sills, and the whole was four 
times, and it come to $75. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. And you were sued for fighting?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you fight each time ?—A. Yes, sir; I did doit. 

Q. That is why you left the republican party ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Whose land do you live on ?—A. I lives on Col. Childs’ plantation. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. I have lived there all my 
life-time but seven years. This coming February I will be twenty-eight 
years, and I have never been off the place more than seven years. You 





ean tell how long I have been staying there. 


Q. Childs is a democrat, is he not?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you work a part of his land ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much do you work ?—A. Well, they don’t measure land here 
at all. The owner charges us $40 to a door. All the houses that have 
doors on them, and every man stays in his house, and I don’t care if he 
has two mules, he hardly ever pays more than $40. 

@. When did you join the democratic party ? 

The WitNEss. When did I join ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; at what time did you go into the democratic 
party ? 

The W1rtNnEss. What time did I vote ? 

Mr. CAMERON. No, no; what time did you leave the republicans and 
go over to the democrats ?—A. This same year. 

Q: This year 7—A. Yes, sir. 

_ Q. After Hampton was inaugurated for governor, or before?—A. O, 
before, long before that; nearly August, I believe, it was. 

| Q. That was before Hampton was nominated ?—A. QO, yes, sir. 

~~ Q. About what time was he nominated, do you remember 2—A. No, 
sir; I don’t remember. 

Q. But you do remember that you left the republican party in 
August ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And that was before Hampton was nominated ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are sure of that, are you?—A. I am sure that he was not 
nominated for governor then. 





SAMUEL McGOWAN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 28, 1876. 
SAMUEL MCGOWAN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, your business, and 
the political party with which you affiliate—Answer. I am fifty-five 
years of age; I am a citizen of Abbeville, S. C.; Iam a lawyer, and 
Lhave been a democrat al! my life. 

Q. State whether you had any connection with the political campaign 
in this State, what it was, and give the committee to understand, if you 
can, the manner of conducting the political campaign in South Carolina, 
as it Game under your observation.—A. I was candidate for elector on 
the democratic ticket for the State at large of South Carolina, and as 
such elector I canvassed one-half of the State with General Hampton. 

Q. What part of the State was that?—A. The upper part. I lived in 





i. 


Abbeville, which is the northwestern part of the State. My associate 
candidate for elector at large, Major Barker, under the arrangement 
that was made, canvassed the lower portion of the State, and L can- 
vassed the whole State from here up. Columbiais understood to be about 
the center. General Hampton’s appointments for speaking were made 
by the democratic executive committee in Columbia, here. When I met 
General Hampton at Anderson, which was the first appointment, and it 
was made in August, I think, I asked him upon what principles he in- 
tended the campaign to be conducted. 

Mr. CAMERON. This conversation would not be evidence. 

The Witness. I[ wish to give the committee to understand the reason 
why I canvassed with him. If there had been any difference of plan or 
difference in scheme I would have made appointments for myself, as I 
think they did in most of the States for electors. I have always been a 
conservative democrat—a national democrat. There have been men in 
the State who haven’t been in accord with meon that. I suppose every- 
body will tell you that I am the most liberal and conservative national 
democrat in the State of South Carolina; and I wanted to know if they 
would conduct the campaign upon liberal principles, such as were re- 
cognized in the other States of the Union; if so, I would canvass in com- 
pany with General Hampton; otherwise I would make my own appoint- 
wents. I learned that the plan upon which the campaign was to be 
conducted was satisfactory to me,and, at General Hampton’s invitation, 
I went with him and made no other appointment. I canvassed the 
State as candidate for elector at large, meeting with General Hampton 
at his own appointments, which were made by the executive committee 
here. J conducted the campaign in accord with the notions that I have 
entertained since the war. I have run twice for Congress, but on the 
same scheme. My doctrine was and has ever been since the war, 
and is still, to adopt the. plan of reconciliation, fraternity, and peace. 
They apply those words to ine: reconciliation between the sections 
and accord and kind feeling between the races. That is the plan upon 
which I have gone since the war. I canvassed the third congressional 
district twice, and urged the colored people especially, as all the white 
people were all with us anyhow. I knew then and know now that 
ninety-nine per cent. of the white people were with General Hampton 
without any advocacy. Ninety-nine per cent. of the property was with 
him. Ninety-nine per cent. of the intelligence of the State was with 
him. So that I conducted my canvass mostly with a view to the 
colored vote. There was no need to address the white people at all. I 
addressed them as I had always done in earnest terms of. peranasia é 
never intimidated or attempted to do it; telling them that they had as 
much right to vote as I had, but that they were citizens; that they 
constituted a half, at least, and a little more than half, of the voters in 
the State; that it would not do for a State to be divided against itself; 
that it was a difficult problem to reconcile two races constituting one 
body-politic, but that, under God, I thought we could doit. I told them 
that, under the circumstances, we must “live together; that their inter- 

est was identical with ours; that they were as much interested in good 
government as we were; that, although poor, yet, generally, they were 
as much interested in preventing robbery and stealing as we; that if 
was especially their interest to be in accord with us; we were their 
neighbors, and, being neighbors, we could do them more kindness or, 
if not kindness, do them more harm than strangers or foreigners; that 
their highest interest was to come with us. I: suppose I made a hun- 
dred speeches on that plan in this State. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you address many negroes ?—A. I addressed a great many 
negroes. There were always some at our meetings; not in such num- 
bers as the white people, but I have addressed from three hundred to 
fifteen hundred at these general meetings; and generally, after a few 
remarks to the white people, [ have turned my attention particularly 
to the colored people. I have caused the white people to give way at 
the front in order that the colored people might come forward ina 
body, and ninety-nine parts in a hundred of what I said was specially 
to them, urging and imploring them. I knew that all except the merest 
fraction of the white people were with us; and, therefore, I confined 
myself almost entirely to the question of reform in the government of 
the State and the General Government, stating it to them so that they 
eould understand it more easily, and dwelling perhaps with more ear- 
nestness upon the idea of reform in the State, because I thought that, 
although the necessity of reform existed in the General Government, 
yet, in my judgment, it did not exist to a tithe of the extent that it did 
in the State of South Carolina. 

Q. State whether during your progress in the campaign as you have 
described at any time you saw displays of arms or armed bodies of men 
and manifestations of a purpose to intimidate the colored people on the 
one hand, or on the other hand a purpose on the part of the colored 
people to intimidate the white people. State anything that you saw 
tending in that direetion.—A. I spoke af all the appointments made for 
Hampton, as | have said, in the upper part of the State. At those meet- 
ings we had a very large attendance, from two thousand to four thousand 
white people and of the colored people in smaller proportions. At none 
of those meetings which were appointed for General Hampton did I see 
the least violence. I never saw even a wrestle or tussle between white 
people or colored people; it was remarkably free from anything of the 
kind for the reason—if I have a right to to say it—that when Hampton 
commenced his campaign, he announced that his plan was peaceable, 
that we wanted success in this campaign, avd that we must bear any- 
thing rather than resist. I have said a hundred times, probably, that 
it was the only time in my life when I thoroughly appreciated the 
doctrine of the good Book, that if we are smitten upon one cheek we 
should turn the ‘other. It was a favorite scheme of the campaign not 
to allow violence. Perhaps [ ought to say to you that I attended one 
meeting of which Governor Chamberlain has complained, before Mr. 
Chamberlain was nominated at Abbeville. 


By Mr. CHRristiaAncy : 


®. That was a republican meeting ?--A. That was a republican meet- 
ing. Governor Chamberlain was canvassing the State, I suppose, with 
a view to obtain bis nomination. He had been at Edgefield and New- 
berry, and he came to Abbeville to attend a republican meeting. These 
meetings at Abbeville and Newberry were the meetings at which this 
question about dividing the t'me had sprang up. I was nominated by 
a democratic convention as candidate for elector. This meeting at 
Abbeville was going on, and they asked me if I would assist them in 
having a joint discussion. I knew Governor Chamberlain very well and 
have always been a friend of bis, and for various reasons I would like 
to have seen those friendly relations continne up to this time. I said, 
“T will join in a joint discussion, provided it is agreeable. This is a 
republican meeting, and I do not propose to indulge in any forced 
division of time, although it is very important to reach the colored 
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people.” A committee was appointed to consult with a committee from 
the other side, and terms of debate were agreed upon. As soon as they 
were agreed upon I met Mr. Chamberlain, and we sat side by side on 
the stand. Mr. Chamberlain was to lead off, then I was to follow. Then 
Mr. Jillson was to reply to me, and Colonel Aiken was to follow him ; 
then Mr. Hoge, then Colonel Cothran, who was our executive chairman, 
- It was arranged before we went to the place of debate, and the arrange- 
ment was carried out. It was a meeting which was before the regular 
canvass commenced as I understand. There was a good deal of excite- 
ment and interrogating of the speakers. Whenever it occurred, Colonel 
Cothran, who was chairman of the committee for the county, or myself 
went forward and begged and implored that these gentiemen should not 
be interrupted in the slightest degree. There was: no violence, not a 
pistol was fired, not a single act of violence was committed, unless the 
enthusiasm displayed for their speakers and the interrogating of the 
speakers on the other side could be called such. That is the only meet- 
ing which I ever attended at which there was any joint discussion, 
Soon after that it was abandoned, and when General Hamptou com- 
menced his campaign we had no joint discussions. From the time we 
commenced the campaign it is undoubtedly true that there was not the 
least difficulty at these meetings ever that Isuw. Isaw no arms; occa- 
sionally those men came in and I could see that a man had a pistol 
under his coat; there were many, perhaps, at this first meeting; they 
were not used, however; but soon afterward the campaign commenced 
and such a thing was never seen at ali. 

Q. That is, where you were ?—A. It was at those large meetings as I 
said. I know that at this joint discussion there seemed to be consider- 
able excitement. Mr. Hoge was sitting by me. He said, * I observe 
some Edgefield men here; is there any danger of violence here to-day ?” 
I was sitting between him and Governor Chamberlain. They all knew 
that I was a peace man and they will all tell you that. Said I, *‘ No; 
instead of there being any danger, every man here is under a pledge 
taken this morning, So anxious are we that there shall be no rupture of 
the peace, both because it is wrong and because it is not our line of 
policy, that every man here whom you see on horseback is under a 
pledge that he will not drink a drop of spirituous liquors this day, or 
commit any act of violence, and you may be perfectly easy on that sub- 
ject.” I said to him, “ I know that there is no danger. I myself have a 
pistol to protect myself. This is no ordinary occasion. The two races 
have come together, and are face to face. We are to debate here in 
joint discussion and there is no occasion for violence.” I showed him 
my pistol. ‘That I knew that they were warned to provide against any 
emergency which might arise, but for no purpose of aggression,” and I 
know that perfectly well. At these debates I usually urged three ar- 
guments to the colored people why they should unite with us. First, 
that they were as much interested in an honest government 

@. You mean you urged these arguments at these meetings 7—A. 
Yes, sir; but they all kept very much the same line; but asI was speaking 
of the national questions, and Governor Tilden in his letter of accept- 
ance was very explicit upon that subject, saying that he was not only in 
favor of giving the colored people all their rights, but was also in favor 
of cultivating fraternity and good feeling, I had that printed, and that 
was my text all the time. I told them it was their duty to go with us 
because we constituted one people; I told them a dozen times, that if 
this feeling of distrust on their part against us didn’t cease in the State, 
I would leave the State; I told them that there should be no feeling 
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among them that the white people were not to be trusted ;* I told them 
further, that they shouid not believe the stories told them that they were 
to be put back into slavery, or their rights modified or abridged in any 
way; [told them that it was their interest to be united with usin poli- 
tics, because we were one people. I told them further, that we would 
not have a peaceable and well-ordered State while we were mutually 
distrustful; that those who were trying to separate us from each other 
were tending to ruin the country, and that the interests of the whole 
country should urge them to unite with us, in order that both classes 
wight be prospered; I also told them that it Was necessary for the pro- 
tection and education of their people. In our county, for three succes- 
sive years, the school tax had been sent to Columbia, but not returned. 
Our schcol-commissioner pow bas a check on the State treasnrer for 
$8,700 of schoolfunds which has been dishonored. We urged them 
that if we could control all these matters, the people of the State would 
be better educated, because we would not steal the money. J exhibited 
to them this dishonored check, and told them that for three years the 
school-fand of our county was lost by the people bere in Columbia, and 
told them there was the check to show for itself. That was the line of 
my argument. I will say, in that covnection, that I got up the first 
colored club in Abbeville, and was the president of it; they looked 
upon me rather as the colored man’s friend. There were finally eight 
hundred members in the different colored clubs, and a half dozen of 
those members will be here to-morrow. I believe a half of them voted 
with us in the election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you remember any other striking circumstances in the cam- 
paign?—A, [ remember that on one occasion, in Edgefield, which is in 
my county, (after canvassing the State I took a special interest in that 
county,) there were three colored orators, Wiliiam Romans, Aaron 
Mitchell, and one Chapman, I forget his first name; they were colored 
men, and addressed the club with me. We had been to Lowndesville 
on Saturday, and on Friday night the garrison arrived at Abbeville, 
and we had carried down our club to swell the numbers and induce 
other colored people tocome. It was twenty miles. We mounted them 
on mules and horses. Some of the republican colored people who were 
left at home met the party coming back from Lowndesville about half 
a mile out, at Colonel Robinson’s, and threatened them that their day 
had come now; that the garrison was here, and that the democratic 
negroes would have to hide out, and there seemed to be some indica- 
tious of quite ariot. We had some of them indicted, but afterward, 
as it was a political matter, we concluded not to go on with it. They 
Were disposed to avail themselves of the circumstance that the garrison 
had come there to beat down the democratic colored people; they have 
the greatest dislike to any of their color joining the democratic ee 
These scenes approaching to a riot were all that I saw during the cam-: 
paign; and six or eight of them were indicted for that. 

(). Coming down ‘to the county of Abbeville, can you state any par- 
ticular circumstances bearing upon the subject of intimidation, on either 
side, in that county, further than you have already stated 2 Tell the 
Manner of conducting the campaign and election in that county.—A. 
The campaign was conducted just as it was generally —on the principles 
of peace. I know of no intimidation, unless intimidation is involved in 
this: all the colored democrats, and white democrats also, were uni- 
formed, and they were very enthusiastic in the election. As I said 
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before, they “had the idea that it was either demoeratie success or 
destruction ; and they rode long distances to attend these meetings, on 
horseback, and were dressed in red shirts, and cheered very enthasi- 
astically. I think I have heard more cheers than I will ever hear again 
during the year. Beyond that fact, I know of no circumstances of 
intimidation, unless that constitutes intimidation, aud we supposed that 
was legitimate electioneering. 

(). Where were you on. the day of the election ?—A. I was at the 
Abbeville Court-House all day ; 1 stood at the polls from six to five. 

(. How was the election conducted there ?—A. I have never seen a 
faiver election in my life. The troops were there. Captain Lloyd, 
Lieutenant Barnhart, and Lieutenant Paul were there. There was no 
intimidation; there was electioneering. I electioneered myself—per- 
suaded these people, and a great many voted with us. During the day 
there came in a number of colored people from the box that was broken 
up, up at Magnolia. About ten o'clock, I think it was, about 250 came 
in from Magnolia, two and two, under officers, with big sticks, and 
shouting very offensively. I know they stopped at Mr. Cothran’s, the 
democratic chairman, who lives in the edge of the village, and gave 
three cheers for Chamberlain, as a sort of taunt to the democrats, and 
then came on with their sticks through the village, and walked through 
town and went over to box No. 2. 

(. Do you remember any other fact that would be interesting for you 
to state to the committee coming within the sphere of: the questions 
heretofore propounded to you?—A. I said I was not at any other de- 
bate. I was at Greenville, and they agreed upon a debate there after 
Hampton was nominated. They refused to divide the time during the 
day, but we had a meeting at night and invited them. I asked fora 
division of time during the day, but they declined it. They said it was 
a Federal election for” congressmen and presidential electors, and that 
they could not let our people come near them. By invitation, they 
joined us and made speeches at night, and we did have a division of 
time. Lonly thought of that when you asked me that question. In that 
debate I heard two of them, Mr. Dunn, of this town, and Mr. Thomas, 
a colored man from Newberry, make speeches that I thought were un- 
warranted, and | replied to them that night in our meeting. Mr. Thomas 
said more than once to the colored people, in speaking of the taxes in the 
State—he said the democrats cried out about the taxes, but he said it 
made no difference to him if the taxes were ten times as high ;. and Mr, 
Dunn spoke and said, ‘* Remember the auction-block in times of slavery 
when you go to vote.” At night I[ took occasion to denounce such 
speeches as these—such appeals to the feeling of race—as not being 
authorized in political discussion, and answered them, I thought, 
triumphantly. They were led, on that occasion, by Mr. Thomas. A 
‘dozen people—Judge Cooke, and numbers of people besides myself— 
heard the remark that it was no difference if the taxes were ten times 
as high, and that if the democrats got into power free schools would be 
abolished, and if they were not reduced to slavery again their rights 
would be so abridged that it would be tantamoant to the same. Taking 
my cue from what was said there, I attempted to address arguments to 
them to refute the statements made by these men. 

(. Did you find the Federal troops at any time stationed about your 
county where you campaigned ?—A. O, yes; they were at Abbeville. 

(. In what numbers —A. There was Captain Lloyd’s company of the 
Nineteenth Infantry there; and at the election he sent detachments of 
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it out to the different precincts—to Calhoun’s Mills, to Lowndesville, to 
Greenwood, and to Ninety-Six. I know of those four polls. 

@. Were troops stationed in other counties ?—A. I saw them in Green- 
wood ; 1 saw them in Laurens; I saw them in Spartanburgh ; J was not 
at Union; I saw them at Greenwood and Laurens. I don’t think they 
were at Anderson or Oconee. 

Q. Did the presence of soldiers have any effect upon the colored 
men? and, if so, state what it was.—A. The officers and troops, so far 
as I know, behaved perfectly well; but for example, on that occa- 
sion when this riot nearly occurred—their presence gave strength to 
the opposition party, the radicals, as we call them here. They are 
bastard republicans, I think. I do not think this State hasany reg- 
ular republican party. That is my understanding of it. I think they 
were strengthened by their appearance there, and the general idea that 
we could not eradicate entirely from their minds, although we have 
sent men all over the county of Abbeville, certainly, to contradict it— 
they had the idea that the troops had come expressly to make them 
vote the radical ticket. It was a universal expression among them, 
and we deputized messenger after messenger to go among them and 
contradict it, and tell them that they were not here for any purpose ex- 
cept to see a fair election ; but the universal opinion among them was 
at first that that was the purpose for which they came. I think that 
moral effect finally died away very much before the election. I told 
them that the troops were no enemies of ours, and to show the means 
we used to impress this upon their minds I will state an instance. They 
had a meeting about a quarter of a mile from the village, at the colored 
fair-ground, and I myself begged the negroes to form at the depot, so as 
not to interfere with the other people, and as they were going to our 
stand to speak, we took the occasion to go by the camp of the troops. 
We had about three thousand five hundred men in line; about two 
thousand five hundred being on horseback and five hundred colored 
democrats being in uniform. We passed the camp,as Captain Lloyd 
and these officers will tell you; and just about the time the center of our 

jine was opposite the camp I stopped at the head of the column and 
rose and said, ‘* Three cheers for the boys in blue,” and you never heard 
a more tremendous shout than that they gave. The purpose of that 
was to let the colored people see that those soldiers were solely to see a 
fair election, and not as the enemies of the white people, and not to m&ke 
them vote the republican ticket. Time seemed to etface that idea from 
their minds, until at the time of the election I thought they understood 
that the troops were there solely to stand between us and see fair play. 
It is my judgment that the presence of troops in the State had merely 
that moral effect, for I think the officers generally behaved very hand- 
somely, indeed. I have beenin the Army myself and always feel asym- 
pathy for them. I think their presence lost us ten thousand votes in 
the State. 

@. You think that the presence of the troops had the moral effect 
that you have spoken of ?—A. That is my opinion, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. Do you know ot any instance where the troops or the officers in- 
terfered with the freedom of any man to vote as he pleased ?—A. No, 
sir; I do not. At Abbeville they were not near the polling-place. 
They had their arms stacked and staid off at their encampment, hich 
Was about a quarter of a half a mile away. 

Q. You have spoken about being at some place at a meeting, and re- 
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turning and finding that the United States troops had come into Abbe. 
ville in the mean time, and of there being some trouble when you met 
some parties of colored people who were going out ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you say just what they said, and who they were who said 
it?—A. Well, sir, they were the colored people of the town, whom [ 
knew very well. Our people were returning to their homes, and when 
they met them they said, ‘* You have had your time now.” 

Q. They were speaking to the colored democrats?—A. Yes, sir; and 
they were not saying anything to them at all. The colored republicans 
said, ‘* You have had your day and, by God, your time has come. The 
troops are here, aud now the colored democrats must hide out.” That 

s just said in the crowd, and guns were fired and scared our people 
tremendously, and there came very near being a riot. We indicted 
eight or ten of the rascals afterward. 

@. Do you know whether any guns were fired at anybody ?—A. I 
Suppose not, as nobody was hurt. 

(. Don’t you know who fired the guns ?—A. They were just fired in 
this crowd. 

@. No attack was made by anybody ?—A. They met us out in the 
road. 

@. But did they make any attack 7?—A. They occupied the road in 
that boisterous manner, and our people left the road. I should rather 
think, in one sense, that they did make an attacks They came out and — 
met them in that way. 

Q. But did they offer any violence ; was there any physical attack ?— 
A. I don’t know that any one was struck. The affidavits that they 
made when we prosecuted them 

Q. You need not state what the affidavits state; that would not be 
evidence here. What you know and saw you can state. That was the 
only thing that appeared like riot or intimidation that you saw ?—A. 
Well, that was the most striking instance. I knew of many instances. 
of intimidation of colored democrats. 

@. 1 will ask you if you do not know that arguments like this were 
used to the colored people here by democratic proprietors of plantations: 
‘“ That if you vote with us you can stay on our places, but if you vote 
against us we cannot employ you; you will have to leave ?”—A. I don’t 
remember of any one saying that in speeches. 

. In speeches or in any other way ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. State what you know of your own knowledge. 

The Witness. I don’t kuow of anything of the kind of my own knowl- 
edge. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I wish to know whether you did not hear other democrats say this 
in individual cases?—A. No, sir; I don’t know that I ever heard any- 
thing of the kind. 

(). Did you not see something of that kind in the Abbeville Medium ?— 

A. There was something like this said—urging on the line that we should 
all go together; that you could not expect people who have the power 
to employ employés who would vote to keep robbers and thieves in 
office. LI saw something like that. It was said that if they persisted in 
that course we could not extend to them the favors that we would ex- 
tend to friends, and those who are friendly with us are to receive our 
favors first. I remember something like that. The Medium has been a 
republican sheet up to this last canvass, but I don’t think it was ever 
very extreme. It was established as a republican paper. 
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Q. It went over to the democratic party last canvass ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Hemphill, the editor, was a candidate for the legislature, but up to 
that time it was a moderately liberal republican paper; it was not ex- 
treme either way, but it was in opposition to the demoe ratic party. 

(. That was the extent to which that paper went, so far as you recol- 
lect ?—A. I don’t remember anything beyond that; indeed, I do not now 
recollect any particular publication of that kind, but I have no doubt 
that such publication was made. Iremember that I gave a written 
opinion on that subject, somewhat to this effect; that it would not be 
proper to interfere with any existing contracts; that they ought to be 

rigidly and s‘rictly carried out; but that in making new contracts with 
the colored people, it seemed "to me that we had a right to prefer our 
friends to our enemies. That was no persecution, nor anything like it. 
I would prefer my friends to my enemies any time. 

Q. You were asked for your opinion by some of these white demo- 
crats ?—A. Yes, sir; I was talked to about it. 

Q. They asked whether they would have a right to break up the con- 
tracts then in existence ?—A. To what extent it would be allowable to 
go. I remember cf stating that on all occasions; and I could state 
positively that, so far as I know and believe, that line of policy was 
adhered to—to not interfere with contracts already made, no matter 
what the political opinions of the men were. 

Q. That is. you know of no instance to the contrary 7—A. I do not. 


ISAAC M. BRYAN—GREENVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, SN. C., December 28, 1876. 
IsAac M. BRYAN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. Please state your age, your residence and business, and the 
party with which you affiliate-—Answer. I am twenty-six years of age; 
I reside at Greenville, South Carolina; Iamalawyer, and | affiliate with 
the democratic party of this State. 

@. State whether, at any time during the late political campaign in 
this State, you atteuded a political assemblage in the town of Green- 
ville; and if you say * Yes,” state who spoke at it, and the tone of the 
speeches; and you may state any political sentiments you heard ex- 
pressed there.—A. [attended therepublican demonstration at Greenville 
in favor of Hayes and Wheeler and Chamberlain. That was just be- 
fore the election; I caunot fix the particular date, but it was a great dem- 
onstration at that point. We had county meetings throughout the 
whole State, and this was just before the election; Ido not recollect the 
exact time. Mr. Dunn, one of the candidates on the State ticket, was 
one of the speakers. Mr. Thomas was also one of the speakers; I don’t 
know whether he was acandidate or not. The statement which attracted 
Iny attention and the attention of mostof the gentlemen who were present 
—a great many democrats attended the meeting—was this, that it made 
no difference whether the taxes were ten times as large as they were. 
General McGowan, of Abbeville, was present and heard that statement, 
and we commented on it at the time. The speeches were not con- 
servative. 

Mr. CAMERON. State what was said, and do not give your opinion 
as to whether or not they were conservative.—A. I cannot state any 
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other facts of my own knowledge positively; but that thing I heard, 
and it created great surprise. Among those on the stand—lI do not 
know whether he spoke or not, because I left before it was over—was 
Wilson Cvoke, one of the candidates for presidential elector in this 
‘State. Ata subsequent time, while the court of general sessions and 
common pleas in Greenville County—I fix the time by that fact—was 
in session at Greenville, [ was inthe court-room at the close of business 
one day. It was in November; the exact date Ido not remember. — It 
was after the election was over, though. Wilson Cooke, republican 
candidate for elector, was standing there, and [said to him, ‘* How was 
it that you could sit on that stand and hear Thomas make that remark 
with regard to the taxes and not contradict it?” He replied to me, 
“ Well, it makes no difference whether the taxes are ten times as large 
as they are,” with some heat. I expressed some surprise and indigna- 
tion. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Was this conversation with Cooke subsequent to the election ?— 
A. Subsequent to the election; that is my impression. 

Q. How long subsequent to the election ?—A. I think this must have 
been about two or three weeks after the election. 

Q. In what connection did Mr. Thomas, in making his speech to which 
you have referred, make the statement that it did not make any differ- 
ence if the taxes were ten times as high?) What preceded it, and what 
succeeded it ?—A. Well, sir, | don’t recollect his exact words, but I 
think be was attempting to show the colored people that they did not 
have to pay the taxes, and therefore it made no difference. 

Q. Can you recollect what he said ?—A. No, sir; I can’t recollect his 
words, but I recollect the idea. It was this: that they didu’t have to pay 
the taxes, and therefore it made no difference whether they were ten 
times as large. That was my understanding. 

@. You say Mr. Dunn made the same statement ?—A. No, sir; Ido 
not. He did not contradict the statement. I heard both of them speak, 
and Mr. Dann did not contradict bis statement. 

Q. Lam not asking you what he did notdo; I am asking what he did 
do.—A. I dou’t think he made the same statement. 


A. J. NORRIS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 28, 1876. 
A. J. NORRIS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question.. State your age, your place of residence, your business, and - 
the political party with which you affiliate—Answer. I live at Edge- 
field Court-House, 8S. C.; Iam about thirty-seven; 1 belong to the dem- 
ocratic party and voted that ticket. 

Q. State whether you had any connection with the late election in 
- Abbeville, in this State; if you say yes, state what that connection was.— 
A. I was clerk for the managers of election at box No. 2, at Edgefield 
Court: House. 

Q. Did you have any connection with the board of county canvassers ? 
—A. Yes, sir; I was clerk of that board. 
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@. Give the committee to understand how the election at precinct 
No. 2 was conducted, whether there was any force or violence displayed 
there to prevent anybody from voting as he pleased, and, if so, how.— 
A. Well, I was requested by Mr. John Markert, one of the managers, a 
democrat—and the other managers were John Martinboro and Charles 
Holmes; the last two were republicaiis—I was requested by Mr. Markert 
to act as clerk for the board of managers at that box, and I left my 
house a little before daylight to be on hand at the proper time. I got 
to the precinct before any of the other parties concerned in that box 
came up. Shortly after 1 got there, Mr. Martinboro and Mr. Holmes 
came with the box; soon after that Mr. Martinboro appeared with Mr. 
Orlando Sheppard, the United States supervisor. The republican man- 
agers objected to my acting as their clerk, and brought a man with them 
by the name of J. L. Dinkins. They finally, however, decided to swear 
both of us, and Mr. Dinkins and wyself both acted as clerks, he keeping 
one list and I keeping the other. The managers then arranged the 
room. The box was opened at the proper hour and the voting com- 
menced. I was occupying a position opposite to a window where I 
could see out, and I saw that there were white men and colored men 
both outside of the door. 

~@. Was the voting rapid or otherwise ?—A. Soon after the voting 
commenced the whites crowded in ahead. The whites supposed that 
the colored people would do as they had done heretofore, would crowd 
in ahead and vote as always had been their practice at Edgetield since 
reconstruction, and the whites had determined, if possible, to get in and 
vote first. 

Q. What bad been the practice theretofore at elections at that box 7— 
A. At Edgefield Court-House there was always a large colored vote 
polled, and the colored people generally got there before day and occu- 
pied the box until the middle of tle day. I can speak for myself, and 
the impressions that were made on me by conferences with other dem- 
ocrats, that it was expected that the same thing would take place. I 
understood that an effort would be made on the part of the democrats 
to get in ahead if it was possible. 

«). In order to vote first ?—A. So as to vote first. At the box where 
I was the whites pressed in and did vote first. I wrote as rapidly as L 
could, and I write very fast. The voting went along just as fast as we 
could take down the names. 

(. How long before the vote got in ?7—A. The managers adopted the 
rule of letting ten voters come in ata time, and I suppose it took the 
whites two or three hours to vote; I didw’t keep the time, but that is 
mny judgment; perhaps three hours or a little more. When the whites 
had got about cone voting, there were a large number of colored people 
outside pressing apparently with a view to getin. During the time 
that the whites were voting, some few colored men came in, and their 
votes were taken with those of the whites. When the whites had nearly 
completed their votes, there were a few outside who were anxious that 
they should come in and vote, and just at that time there seemed to be 
some little confusion on the part of the colored men to get in and on 
the part of the whites to get in also, so as to cast the few remaining 
democratic votes that they had there. About that time a sergeant and 
three or four soldiers came in through the window, and put his soldiers 
at the door with fixed bayonets, and pushed the crowd back, and 
arranged it so that they could get in more orderly. After that, fen men 
came in at a time, and they voted in that manner all day as rapidly as 
possible, without any interruption. In the afternoon some one was sit- 
ting by me who timed the rate at which we were taking down votes. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who was that ?—A. Mr. John Pettis was the young man’s name, 

Q. A white man ?—A. A white man. 

QQ. A democrat ?—A. A democrat. We were voting then as rapidly 
as we could, and he tol! me that he examined the time and that they 
were voting at about the rate of 80 to 100 in an hour. According to my 
recollection, the number of votes polled at that box was about 1,158, and 
the voting went on all day long at the same rate, with the exception of 
a short interval at the winding up of the white vote and the commence- 
ment of the colored vote. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Did you see any display of force or intimidation in order to pre- 
vent any man from voting, or to induce him to vote any particular 
ticket ?—A. No, sir; nothing of the kind. The only thing that I saw 
was some confusion on both sides when they were trying to get in. 

Q. Were you present when the ballots were counted 7—A. Yes, sir. 
I did most of the work in counting the ballots, and made out the returns. 

@. Was there anything unusual about that—any force displayed 
about that or any threats made about the count ?—A. Not a thing, sir. 
Lieutenant Williams was incommand of a detachment of United States 
troops, and he came when the voting first commenced and asked us if 
he should go off, as there was no necessity, he said, for his remaining 
any longer; but Mr. Markert, the democratic manager, said no; that be 
had better remain there until he got through, anyhow. The heutenant 
remained with us in the house during the whole time. He had the de- 
tachment there in the neighborhood of where the votes were counting, 
but had nothing whatever to do with the counting in any way, and we 
proceeded to count as rapidly as possible and finish it, and there was no 
objection made by anybody as to the manner in which it was done. 

(). The returns were signed by the officers?—A. They were signed 
by the managers, without objection or question. 

Q. Do you know a colored man at Edgefield Court-House by the name 
of Jesse Jones?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what his general reputation is? 

Mr. CAMERON. For what? 

Mr. MERRIMON. For everything. Whatis his general reputation ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I object to that, unless it be tor truth. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I ask the question. Do you know the general char- 
acter of Jesse Jones ?—A. I think I do. 

Q. What is it? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Now we raise the question right here. I think it 
is not competent, except on the ground of reputation for truth and 
veracity. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I will put the question, and you may overrule it if 
you want to. 

Mr. CAMERON. I rule, then, that the question is not competent. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. Do you know the reputation of Jesse Jones for truth ?7--A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is not good, sir. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Whom have you ever heard speak of Jesse Jones’s reputation for 
truth ?—A. Well, sir, | have heard the people about Edgefield Cane 
House speak of it. 
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Q. Who? Give their names. 
_ Mr. Merrion. I insist that that is not dotnet and T-will put 
: that on the record. 
The WirneEss. Well, sir, I heard Mr. John C. Sheppard, General Butler, 
“Onan Sheppard, and other parties at Edgefield Court- House, speak 
f it 
_* By Mr. CAMERON: ; 
~ Q. What other parties ?—A. Mr. 8. B. Griffin, J. R. Abney. There is 
_ one particular reason why [ remember hearing this matter spoken of 
which I would like to explain. Jesse Jones is clerk of the court, and 
there was a case that came up in court 

Q. Itis general reputation you are to speak of now?—A. It was in 
connection with that case. 

(). What did General Butler say in regard_to Jesse Jones’s reputation 
for truth ?—A. General Butler said that his reputation jor truth was not 
good, and that he would not believe him on oath. 

Q. When did he say that ?—A. I heard him say that at the time. 

-Q. What time was that ?—A. At the time of a circuit court up there 
in Which there was a certain proceeding where Jones had made an affi- 
davit. 

“Q. When was it ?—A. I think it was the last June court, but I don’t 
Raieinber the exact date. 

“Mr. MerRm0N. I object and protest against this method of examina: 
tion. 

“Mr. CAMERON. The witness is now speaking of general reputation of 
another witness for truth and veracity. in that community, and I now 

inquire into the source of his information. 

‘The Wrrness. I do not object to stating. 

“Mr. CAMERON. Witnesses are not called upon either to object or to 
approve. | 

ot). What did General Car y say about the reputation of Jones for truth 
and veracity 7—A. I don’t remember any particular instance in which L 

* heard General Gary express himself upon the matter. 

Q. What did Jolbu C. Sheppard say?—A. He said he would not believe 

him on his oath; that he liad sworn to things that were not true; that 
‘le was not a truthfal man. 

Q. When did he say that?—A. At the time of this proceeding [ speak 
of and since that time. 

(). When since that time 7—A. I don’t remember. 

@. Do you remember that he said it at all since that ?—A.. I think so. 

Q. I understand that you think so, but now I want you to state.—A. 
1 could not fix the exact time. 

@. When did Orlando Shepherd say so ?—A. Well, the. conversation 
we had grew out of that matter. 

_ @. Lam not asking you what it grew out of.—A. Soon after that oc- 
e¢urrence at HNdyvetield. 

®. Some time last June 7—A. Yes, sir. 

. What did Orlando Sheppard say ?—A. He just spoke of this thing 
end intimated that he— | 

ui ~Q. What did he say—not what he intimated.—A. I couldn’t remem- 
ber the language, You know that it is impossibie for a man to remem- 
ber what is said in that way, except his stating that ne had sworn falsely 
aud that he did not believe that he was a truthfal man. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. He referred to some particular transactions in which he had sworu 
8 6 VOL I—37 
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falsely ?—A. Yes, sir; and the impression produced on me was such — 


as to—— 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). We are not trying to get at the impressions which were produced 
on you. Did all these men whose names you have given, and whom 
you say you heard state that they would not believe this witness under 
oath, refer to some particular affidavit that he had made ?—A. Well, 
sir, | think that it was connected with that affair that occurred before 
Judge Carpenter; but it was not confined to that, however. 

Q. How many men in Edgefield County have you heard say that they 
would not believe Jesse Jones under oath 7—A. I couldn’t tell you. 

@. Can you give us an idea of the number?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have you heard 100?—A. No, sir. 

@. Have you heard 50?—A. Well, no, I don’t know that I have. 

@. Have vou heard 25 ?—A. Well, I think I have, sir; but I couldn’t 
give the names of the parties nor the times or places, 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. You do not remember any except the names that you have men- 

tioued ?—A. It is the general reputation of the party. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You have sworn to that upon your direct examination, and now | 
want to see what specific information you have in regard to it.—A. 
Texactly. © . 

Q. I will ask you if all the men you have named, and all. those you 
now remember of the other men whom you heard speak of Jesse Jones’s 
reputation for truth and veracity, are not democrats 2? 

Mr. Mprrimon. I think that is an incompetent question. 

Mr. CamERON. I think it 1s competent. 

The Wirness. I rather think that | have heard republcaus speak of 
that. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Give the name of a single republican whom you have heard speak 
of it?—A. I couldn’t give the name, time, and place, because I wasn’t 
thinking 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Can you give the name of any republican 7—A. I could not just 
now. 
Q. Then you don’t know that you have heard any republicans speak 
of it?—A. I think I have. 
3y Mr. CAMERON: 
@. You think you have, but you can’t give the name, time, or place ?— 
A. No, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What, then, makes you think that you have heard a republican 
speak of it, if you cannot remember a single instance 7—A. Simply 
because Jesse Jones was a public officer, and ‘he was @ man with whom, 
as a lawyer, 1 had had business frequently, and other members of the 
bar had also business with him, 

Q. He was acolored man ?—A. Yes, sir; and I have heard him spoken 
of by a great many people, but I couldn’t remember exactly what was 
said and who said it. 


By Mr. CAMBRON: i 





Q. When was Jones elected clerk of your court?—A. Two years ago. 
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>) 2 
- Q. Was he a candidate for re-election at the last election?—A. No, 
sir; he claims that he is entitled to the office for two years longer. 
_ QQ. You are a lawyer by profession ?—A. Yes, sir. 
: Shentte A practicing lawyer ?—A. A practicing lawyer at Edgefield Court- 
‘House. 
~Q. How long have you been engaged in practicing law at that place? 
_ —A. Ten years. 
a ‘@. Were you engaged in any way in the late civil war ?—A. I was on 
the southern side. 
_ Q. What was your position in the army ?—A. I held the position of 
 eaptain, 
@. Of South Carolina troops ?—A. Well, I think they were mustered 
into the confederate service and I was appointed a confederate officer. 
(). Where did you reside at that time ?—A. I was born and raised in 
Edgefield, but I was educated at the South Carolina military academy. 
IT went out with our cadets at the beginning of the war and served a few 
months as lieutenant. After that I was appointed captain of a battal- 
ion of artillery by Governor Pickens, and served one year in that posi- 
tion, and after that I returned to the military academy as a professor, 
and remained there from the first of 1862 until the close of the war, and 
resided in this city. Part of the time I was out with the cadets in 
special service,. but I was in the regular service for one year. 

_Q. Where was the box at precinct No. 2; where was it located inthe 
building in which you have told us it was in?—A. Asif this table rep- 
resented, the building ; it was a long house. The desk was right across 
in front of the door, and the box was situated in front of the door, and 
the managers sat here, [indicating,] and I was sitting over about in the 

position of that gentleman, [pointing to Mr. Moore,| opposite to a, win- 
dow looking out at that side, and there was just space enough for ten at 
a tite to stand in front of the desk. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Just room enough inside of the building ?—A. Inside of the door. 

_ There was.a person standing at the door, and these ten voters wouid be 
sworn and I would take down their names. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Was it your practice to swear them all together?—A. Yes, sir; 
that was the practice of the managers. 

@. You mean the practice at that poll?—A. Yes, sir; to swear them 
ten at a time. 

@. Your statute requires, I believe, that every person offering to vote 

Shall be sworn before his vote is received ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see any colored persons struck over the head or anywhere 
on their persons by whites with clubs or sticks, as they were attempting 
to enter the building for the purpose of voting ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge whether anything of the kind 
occurred there that day ?—A. I did not see it, but I did hear of a Heiss 
trouble. 

~Q: But you did not see it?—A. No, sir; there was just one instance 
that i heard of, but it was not within the scope of my vision. 

— . Did the crowd surround the building, or were they on one side oF 
it?—A. They were on both sides of the building and all along that end, 
[illustrating again by the table.] 

@. How much of that crowd could you witness from the window where 
you sat ?—A. I could see hundreds of them. 

Q. What proportion of the crowd ?—A. I could see over half of it. 


. 
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For instance, I could see, looking over in a diagonal direction, a part of 
the crowd, and then there was a window on the right of us where I could 
see more of the crowd on the other side. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(). Were you engaged at the time as clerk ?—-A. Iwas. I worked all 
day as clerk. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). You stated that you wrote very rapidly aa were engaged in writ- 
ing the names ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you wrote as rapidly as you could write ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the same time you watched the crowd 7—A. I didn’t watch the 
crowd particularly, but I looked out frequently, and I could see a good 
many at that side 

(J. That is all the watching of the crowd you did ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(¥. You watched as you got a chance ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many democratic votes were polled before the colored people 
were allowed to vote as you have described ?—A. The whites who came 
to that box to vote—the buik of them—finished voting before many col- 
ored people voted. 

«. I want to know how many votes were cast during that time 7—A. 
Well, of course I can’t remember the exact numbers, but. there was 
something over 300 democratic votes. I think a few of those were col- 
ored, but most of them were white. My impression is that in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 of them were taken before the colored people com- 
menced voting; that is to say, before they came in in any numbers. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 4 

. Without reference to any particular persons whom you may have 
heard speak of Jesse Jones and his character, can you say that his gen- 
eral reputation—which is a very indefinite term, I admit—was that he 
was not to be believed upon oath ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I object to the question, because what constitutes 
reputation is what other people say of him. 

Mr. CAMERON. This witness has sworn to all that he knew of what his 
general reputation was. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I want to have him swear to it over again. 

The W1itNEss. Well, L would state. this: that I knew his general rep- 
utation for truth and veracity; that I do know it, and that L know it to — 
be not good. Now, when it comes down to inquiring about every indi- 
vidual of whom I have heard speak of his reputation, and about how 
this general reputation came to my knowledge, why, I couldn’t give the 
time and place for every such person ; it is impossible. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. I don’t ask you for the time and place cf every one of these, but I 
ask you whom you have heard say so. Have you given all that you 
recollect ?—A. As far as | can recollect. They were all of them my 
brother lawyers, who perhaps were all in the court-house at the time. 

Q. And they were all democrats and white men?—A. They were 
democrats; no republicans among them except the judge. Judge Car-— 
penter was present, who reprimanded this man very severely for his 
contradictory affidavits that he had presented. The presiding jadge was 
a republican, and he made a speech from the bench reprimanding him. 
I heard remarks from many of the members of the bar, too, whom I 
have mentioned. This matter was alluded to. I cannot remember the 
times and places; I couldn’t come down to such accuracy and certainty 


as that. 
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Dlic A. F. CHEATHAM—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 28, 1876. 
A. F. CHEATHAM sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. Will you state your name, your age, your place of resi- 


- dence, your business, and the political party with which you affiliate ?—— 
_ Answer. Iam 31 years old; I am a merchant by occupation; I live at 


Edgefield Court-House, 5. G.; and I affiliate with the democratic party. 

(). State whether you had any connection with the late campaign; 
and, if you say yes, state what it was, and particularly whether you 
know anything of the election at Edgefield Court-House.—A. Yes, sir; 
1 was candidate for clerk of the court of our county, and during the 
campaign I visited nearly every portion of the county. I attended 
nearly all thé meetings; some of the meetings I did not attend. 

(). [ want you to state particularly whether, during your canvass in 
the county, you observed any where any manifestations of a purpose to 
intimidate the colored peopie or to force them by any means to vote one 

way or the other.—A. Our plan and the policy were to 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter about your plans and policy. 

_ Mr. MERRION. State it as a fact, if you can state it. 

A. Well, sir, we tried to win the colored people over by persuasion 
and kind treatment. We did everything we could in that direction, and 
I saw no intimidation during the whole compaign. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. I was at Edge- 
field Cotrt-House. I was there from about six o’clock until the close of 
the time, at box No. 1. I didn’t go up to the other box at all. 1 was 
very unwell, and it was rainy, and I didn’t go up there. 

@. Describe to us how the business was conducted at box No. 1.— 
A. So far as I could see, everything was conducted fairly and squarely. 

(. Was anybody prevented from voting there ?—A. Nobody; I saw 
colored men voting without any sort of interruption. 

(). Did the great body of the white men vote at that box?—A. Yes, sir; 
a great many more white men voted there than colored men. They 
were mostly whites who voted at that box. 

@. Did you see any demonstrations of violence towards anybody in 
the neighborhood of the polling place?—A. I did not. 

{). Where were you on the day of the counting of the vote in that 
county ?—-A. 1 was in the court-house assisting in adding up the 
returns. 

@. Who were present?—A. Well, sir, the two republican managers 
Were present, and democratic manager; and there was an officer there 
from the Army—I think his name was Lieutenant Durham. He was 
there all the time that day. 

@. Was there any difficulty about counting the vote?—A. I saw 
none, sir. 

Q. Was there any objection raised to the vote by anybody ?—A. I 
saw none. 

@. Was there any demonstration of force or threats made there ?— 





‘A. Not a bit, sir. 


@. Was there a crowd around about the court-house or in the 
Streets ?7—A. Not at that time, sir. 
(). If there had been any demonstration of force there, could you | 
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have seen it?—A. O, I certainly could, sir; I could have seen it if Suen 
had happened, but IT saw nothing of the kind. ) 
Q. Can you remember any other fact that would be interesting PP: 
this committee to know, in connection with the late campaign in your 
ecounty?—A. Well, sir, about four o’clock in the evening: I was standing 
near my place of business, and there were several colored men n standing 
there, and one of them remarked that he had not voted. | T-asked him 
why. He said it looked like there was such a crowd that he couldn’t 
get a chance to vote. Said I, ‘You can go up here and vote; come 
and go with me, and all the balance of you who haven’t voted: come 
and vote.” Said I, “I haven’t voted, and I will go with you.” They 
said no, that they didn’t care to vote. Lawrence Cain, senator, had — 
nominated himself, they said, and they were not pleased with the 
ticket, and didn’t care whether they voted or not, and didu’t vote. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(), What was the name of that man ?—A. His name was Willis Mer- 
ry wether, and others were there from a distance whom | did not know. 
He was the only one in the party whom I knew. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know a colored man in your county by the name of Jesse 
Jones ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. I do. 

@. What is it? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Reputation for what ? 

Mr. MeRRIMON. I ask the question,and I suppose you can overrule it 
if you want to. ) 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Ask the question in regard to his general reputa- 
tion for truth and veracity. 

Mr. Merrimon. Then I will put it in another way. [To the witness. | 
Do you know the general reputation of Jesse Jones for truth and 
veracity 2?—A. I do, sir. 

Q. What is it 1A, It is bad. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Whom did you ever hear speak of his reputation for truth and 
veracity 7—A. I have heard numerous persotis. 

@. Give the names of each one that you have heard speak of it.— 
A. Well, I heard General Butler, and General Gary, and Mr. Norris; 
and I heard Mr. Merryweather, ou one occasion; [ forget his given 
name. 

Q. Who else ?—A. | don’t know that I can call any more names. 

@. You have heard four persons whose names you now remember Le 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you hear General Butler speak of it?—A. Well, sir, 
I heard him speak of it three or four months ago. 

Q. What did he say about it?—A. He said that he would not believe 
Jesse Jones on his oath ; that he had already perjured himself—swore 
one thing to him and swore to another party directly the opposite. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. He was referring to some particular transaction 7—A, Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. That was after the recent political campaign commenced, was it 
not ?—A. It was before. 
Q, When was it?—A. It was last spring some time, early. 








' Mareh term of the court. I know that. Judge Carpenter threatened 
to— 
@. Were you present and heard it?—A. Yes, sir; I know that he 
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_ @. Then it was more than three months ago ?—A. It was about the 


threatened to have him indicted for perjury. 
-Q. You heard) that ?—A. Yes, sir; he had sworn | 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. We don’t care about what he had sworn. He 
had sworn to some affidavit or something of that kind, i suppose. 

The WitnEss. He mide two affiday its, one just the opposite of 
another. 

Mr. CoRristTiANCcY. The affidavits themselves will show that. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. When did you hear Gary speak of his reputation 7—A. We talked 
daring the whole summer about Jesse Jones and the fact that he could 
not be believed under any circumstances. 

@. Whom do you mean by *“* we ?”—A. I mean myself and my asso- 
ciates at Edgefield Court-House. 

@. Who are your associates ?—A. I considered them the best people 





in the village. 


>. 1 don’t question their respectability, but I want to know who. they 
were.—A. My associates were General Butler, the Sheppards, Mr. 
Norris, Penn Abney, Mr. Markert, and Mr. Durrisoe. 

_ @. Have you heard all these gentlemen speak of Jones’s reputation 
fer truth and veracity ?—A. I don’t know that I[ have. | 

@. What did you mean by saying that “‘ we have been talking about 
that all saummer”?—A. Me and my associates. I don’t recollect that I 
heard all of them speak of it. You asked me who my associates were, 

Q. Can you give the names of any except the four gentlemen whose 
names you have given 7—A. I cannot, sir. 

Q. When did you hear Norris speak of it?—A. I think, if you want 
mé to give my opinion about it 

Q. No; I don’t want your opinion. That would not amount to any- 
thing in this connection. When did you hear Mr. Norris speak of his 
reputation for truth and veracity? Did you ever hear him talk of it 
befoie to-day ?—A. Not to my knowledge. 

(). How long since you have heard him speak of it; before or since 
he was a witness before this committee ?—A. Before—just as we were 
going to dinner. 

(, How many colored people voted at precinct No. 1, at Edgefield 
Court House ?—A. Well, sir, there must have been 75 or a : 

@. You are quite certain of that, are you?—A. Yes, sir; there was 
about 25 or 30 colored men that voted the republican Cohen and some 
voted the democratic ticket. I think the most of them voted ‘at box No, 
1. Yes; I know all the democratic colored men there right in the im- 
wediate vicinity of Edgefield, and that the most of them voted at box 
No. 1, I saw them going up. 

(. Were you there during the day ?—A. I was right in the town of 
Hdgefield, about the park. 

@. How far from the polling-place?—A. About fifty yards from the 
place. I was there backwards and forwards from the store. I hada 
seat out in the park, and sat there frequently. 

Q. You had no official connection with the election ?—A. No, sir. 

. And you were not in the polling-room ?—A. No, sir. 
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M. A. MARKERT—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December.28, 1876. 
M. A. MARKERT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State your age, your place of business, your business, and what 
political party you affiliate with.—A. I live at Edgefield Court House, 
in Edgefield County ; am 45 years old. Iam a farmer, and I belong to 
the democratic party. 

Q. State whether you have any information about the late election in 
your county,and whether you saw manifestations of intimidation toward 
the colored people during the late campaign there.—A. Lhave seen none 
whatever. 

Q. What were your opportunities for observation ?—A. Well, I only 
attended the political meetings at Edgefield, and one at Red Spring. 

Q. At those two places did you observe at any time any demonstra- 
tions of violence toward the colored people to induce them to vote the 
democratic ticket ?—A. I think not. 

Q. State whether you had any connectiou with the election at Edge- 
field Court-House. If you say yes, state what it was.—A. Iwas mana- 
ger of the election at box No. 2 at the court-house. 

@. Who were your associate managers on that occasion?—A. Mr. 
Martinborough and Charles Holmes. 

(). Are they colored men ?—A. Colored; and there was one by the 
name of Orlando Sheppard who was supervisor; and I disremember the 
name of the colored supervisor now. 

Q. Where was the election held ?—A. It was held at Macedonia 
church. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That is poll No. 2?—A. Poll No. 2. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How were you sitting toward the voters? Describe to the com- 
mittee, as well as you can.—A. [Illustrating on the committee table.] 
Here is our table and door, and there was a window; one window was 
there, and another window was there. The door was used for the pur- 
pose of allowing the voters to come in, and the window was used as a 
door for them to go out at. I was nearly opposite the door, near about 
the center, where the voters came in at. 

@. Could you see the crowd outside ?—A. I could see the crowd when 
the door would open—when my attention would be attracted in that 
way, 1 frequently saw out. Sometimes I saw out the window and 
noticed the crowd. 

Q. Did you see any demonstrations of violence there ?—A. I saw no 
demonstrations of violence. I heard a good deal of political enthusiasm. 

Q. Did you see any arms displayed 7—A. I did not. 

Q. Did you see any guns ?—A. No guns at all, except what was used 
by the military. I have seen what we call side-arms, such as pistols. 

Q. On that occasion ?—A. On that oceasion. . 
@. Did you see any use made of them ?—A. No use made of them 
at all. . 

(. Was anybody prevented from voting there that wanted to ?—A. 


No, sir. 
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Mr. CAMERON. That is rather a conclusion than a fact. State facts. 
The WITNESS. I saw no one prevented from voting. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. You can state whether the commissioners received the votes as 
freely and rapidly as they could.—A. Yes, sir. The troops came there 
at the time and made a circle around the stand. 

(. Describe to the committee how the troops happened to come 
there-—A. That I don’t know. My first information was when they 
came through the window. 

_ Q. Something has been said about coming through the window; was 
that an ordinary place of ingress?—A. No, sir; the door was the ordi- 
nary place of ingress. 

@. Was the window the ordinary way of egress 7—A. Of egress? Yes, 
sir. 

(. How did the troops happen to come through the window?—A. 
Well, I suppose it was because they were nearest to the church where 
they were stationed. The church was only a short distance, I suppose 
- about 100 yards, from the court-house. 

@. What did they do when they came in ?—A. I was at the box when 
they came, and there was an officer at the head of the squad, and they 
opened the door and went out. 

@. What did they do outside of the house ?—A. Then they stationed 
their sentinels, some four or five—I forget now the exact number—and 
they made room around the door, and after that they selected such as 
wanted to come in and vote. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Who did—the troops?—A. Yes,sir. I have seen them do so— You 
come in,” and * you,” and so on. After that, the voting went on in that 
way all the time, the troops selecting the parties who were to come in— 
selecting always from the front rank. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. They did not interpose, however, to prevent a white man from 
voting, orto allow a negro to vote—they just allowed anybody to come ?— 
A. Whoever happened to be nearest could come in. 

@. Without reference to his politics or color?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the colored people, at any time during the day, have to come 
through the window to vote 1A, They would ‘not allow them to come 
through the window; that was the exit. 

Q. Did you see any colored man beaten over the head with pistols 
‘that day ?—A. I did not; nor otherwise beaten. 

Q. Did you observe any man that was stricken or insulted at the 
polls when he came up to vote?—A. I observed one man who was hurt 
on the side of his face. 

(. A white man or a colored man ?—A. A colored man. 

Q. You did not see how it was done ?—A. No, sir. 

@. When you got through with voting, at what hour did you close 
the polls ?—A. Six o’clock. 

Q. What did you do then ?—A. We commenced comparing the poll- 
lists. We had two clerks. One kept the republican and democratic 
vote as near as he could, or rather he kept the colored vote and the 
white vote separately, and the other clerk kept them both together, and 
We compared those poll-lists after we:-commenced counting the vote to 
make out our count. 

Q. How did it stand?—A. I think the republican vote stood about 
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840, as near as I'can recollect now; and I think the democratic vote, 
not all white, but the whole democratic vote, stood 316, I think. 

(). How did those poll-lists compare with the returns when you 
counted them; did they harmonize ?—A. Yes, sir; they harmonized. 

@. Was any complaint made about the vote by your associate mana- 
gers at that time ?—A. None at all, sir. 

@. You cast up the vote?7—A. We cast up the vote and finished up: 
the business very harmoniously. | 
q. All joined in the certificate of return 2—A. Yes, sir; all being 

present. 

Q. What became of the box ?—A. I took possession of the box by: 
consent of the other two parties, and they took the papers. The box 
was sealed. The other manager, Mr. Martinborough, took the papers 
and suggested to me, ‘“ If you will take the box, I will take the key and 
papers.” He was chairman, and I told him I did not object. 

@. You kept the box ?—A. Yes, sir; until the board of canvassers 
would receive them. 

(). Did you disturb it pending that time in any way ?7—A. No, sir. 

(). You delivered it to the board of canvassers yourself just ais you 
received it from your associate managers ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

@. Were you present when the board of canvassers canvassed the 
vote ?—A. I was there a part of the time. 

@. Was there any disturbance ?—A. None at all. 

@. Did you see any demonstrations or threats or intimidation in the 
court-louse or outside 7—A. Not the least; not the slightest; very few — 
people were present. fl 

q. Were you there when they signed the papers ?—A. No, sir. ( 

Q. Do you know a colored man in your town by the name of Jesse — 
Jones ? 

Q. Do you know his general reputation 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. For what? 

Mr. Mrerrimon. What'is his general reputation for truth 7—A. It is 
not good. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You have testified, I believe, that you knew nothing of any intimi- — 
dation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Neither before nor after the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you take any part in the campaign around at the different 
meetings at all?—A. I attended meetings at the village of Hdgefield. 

(). Did you see any efforts made to persuade the ‘colored people to 

vote the democratic ticket 7—A. Not the slightest. 

(). Did you not try to persuade them lig Rr O, [ have seen efforts made 
to persuade them. 

(. 1 want to know whether it was not said to them thatif they voted 
the republican ticket they could not expect to be employed or would be 
turned off?—A. I heard no such threats made. 

(). Did the soldiers who were there that day try to prevent any man 
from voting as he pleased 7—A. No, sir; they didn’t interfere in oh 
way only to keep the crowd from rushing in. 

Q. They did not keep any man from voting, but only just kept things” 
quiet ?—A. Yes, sir; they just kept things quiet. 

@. You were sitting there at the board all day as manager ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I was standing up all day. ff 

Q. You were in there and were giving your attention to the voting?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
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_ @. And occupied most of the time that way ?—A. Most of my time. 

Q. You were not out on the street among the crowd ?—A. No, sir; I- 
went out a few times. One time when I went out I spoke to the crowd 
outside as the troops went through the door. At another time I went: 
to the window and spoke to them and told them that we had commenced 
with allowing ten to be sworn in at atime. They had previously been. 
bringing in fifteen, and I told them that we had changed it to ten as the 
place was so small, and I told them I hoped they would continue with 
ten, and they did so. 

@. What day was that county canvass held when the county canvass-. 
ers got together 7—A. 1 can’t remember the exact day. 

(). Was it the same week or the next ?—A. It was the same week, sir. 
1 think it was about the third day, if my memory serves me. 

®. The third day after the election ?—A. I think that was about the . 
time, but 1 won’t be positive. I was there and ruled out the forms for 
them. 

@. How long were you there ?—A. I presume about two hours. 

Q. That was inside the court-house ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Was there any crowd outside the court-house ?—A. No crowd, and 
but very few inside. 

q. There was no noise or shouting outside 7—A. No, no; no noise at 
all. 

@. Now, as to the character of Mr. Jesse Jones for truth and veracity, 
you say that bis reputation is bad. I want to know whom you have heard 
say that... Did you ever hear any one say that he would not believe him 
under cath 7— A. I don’t remember who I ever heard say anything about 
him. I remember that I have heard such remarks made by both parties, 
White and colored, but I don’t exactly remember their names. 

®. Do you remember any one?—A. I don’t remember any one in par- 
ticular. | 

(). Neither white nor black ?—A. Not particularly by name. 

(). Can you tell what any one of them said ?—A. Well, I am just giv- 
iug the general opinion of the people. 

@. As a general opinion, you must have heard somebody speak of it 
to make it general?—A. I have heard persons speak of it, but I can’t 
remember their names. 

(@. You cannot remember the name of any one?—A. No, sir. 


JOHN LEE—RICHLAND COUNTY. 
CoLumBIA, 8. C., December 28, 1876. 
JOHN LEE (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. State your age, your place of residence, your business, and 
What political party you belong to.—Answer. I will be thirty-four years 
old on the 15th of next June, sir. My business is wheelwright and 
blacksmith, in Columbia. My politics is with the democratic party, sir. 

(. State whether you had any experience in the late political cam- 
paign; and, if so, what it was, and what part you took in it—A. Yes, | 
sir; I taken a part with the democrats for Hampton, and Tilden and 
Hendricks and reform, sir. 

Q. Were you active in the campaign ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a speaker?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. State whether at any place any indignity was offered you; and, if — 
you say yes, state when it was, and where.—A. I was over ten counties, 
and in every coanty I have been in but cne they would say, ‘There goes 
a damned democratic nigger; take him down off the stand.” When I 
got upon the stand, the black ones says, ‘“‘ There goes that damned dem- 
_ocratic nigger; take him down.” 

Q. Where was that?—A. That was at Hopkins, in Richland County. 
Colonel Haskell said, ‘This is a free country, and free speech to all 
men; you speak, and I will protect you.” So I spoke on, and told my 
colored friends who I thought was right and who I thought was wrong; 
and we were all here together and had got to live together; and one 
colored man came up afterwards to me and says, ‘These damned demo- 
erats can rare as much as they please, but we have got our guns here, 
and there is a woman standing at the door.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Can you tell the name of that colored man who told you that ?—A, 
I don’t know his name, but he didn’t know my political affairs aft all. 

@. You suppose he didn’t?—A. Yes, sir; he said, ‘* We have got 
plenty of guns here, and if the democrats get into any damned foolish- 
ness, we will take them down.” ‘Then I went back and spoke to Mr. 
Maxey. Me and him were together, and I says, *‘ We have got to keep 
quiet.” I said, “Irom all I can learn that house back there is full of 
guns.” This black fellow said, “‘ Purvis has sent all the guns we want.” 
I said, ‘‘ We don’t need no gunsatall. All we want is a fair and square 
thing ;” and after he saw me talk so punctually he walked. off... He 
didn’t have no use for me. That was at Gadsden. 

Mr. CuristIAncy. I thought you said it was at Hopkins. : 

The Witness. At Hopkins Colonel Haskell told me to get up; that 

this was a free country and free speech. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: r 

Q. Were indignities offered you anywhere else by colored people ?— 
A. Yes, sir. | 
(. State where.—A. At Camden. We stopped at Rodgers’s hotel, 
and as soon as we got there my opponents rushed in there Monday night. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What do you mean by opponents?—A. Yes, sir; those were the 
two democrats with me. They said, ‘“‘ There go that damned demo- 
cratic son of a bitch.”. When we got there a pistol was fired right off in 
that direction through the window-blinds, and we turned down the 
blinds and made it dark, and a pistol was fired off right in front of the 
room, aud Mr. Rodgers come out and said, ‘‘ Who fired that pistol ?” 
Nobody could give him any account of it. Then we walked up in town 
and he asked me then who fired that pistol? I said, ‘I don’t know.” 
It was fired right in front of a hotel. Then we went out to see, and we 
shut down the blinds and I heard no more of it. Then the next 
day we were down street and a black fellow by the name of Fred. McCoy 
said, ‘There go them damned democratic sons of bitches now.” We 
were then right in front of the market. He came to us and said, ‘ Boys, 
don’t listen at that God damn cut-throat; they are God damn democrati¢ 
sons of bitches; come away.” I walked up to him and said, * See here, 
old man, this is free country and free speech, and I dow’t want you to 
act in that way.” They went on from one street to the other, and we 
went and reported them to the magistrate and had them up. He gave 
bond—he didn’t give bond, but he tried to give bond. He went to see— 
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General Kennedy, and General Kennedy wanted to know what was the 
row about, and we told him, and then he wouldn’t go on his bond. Then 


Hutchins he come up and told the judge that he didn’t want any- 
thing but what was right. He said the old man threatened us from 
one side of the street to the other, but nevertheless to let him off, and 
instead of putting him in jail for intimidation and threatening our lives 
from one side of the street to the other, we let him off. The judge asked 
me what 1 would do. I said I would let him off. Therefore we didn’t 


pat him in jail. At Florence, when I went to the depot to take the 


train to Marion, there-was a candidate at Timmonsville, and they said, 
“ There is two damned democratic negroes who board at Captain Rogs- 
well’s kitchen.” I said to them, “ That is more than you can do, sir; 
you can’t go to his kitchen.” He said, ‘* Well, God damn you, if lwasa 
democrat I wouldn’t sleep in the house or eat with you.” Isaid, ‘ Well, 
sir, | wasn’t brought up to eat and drink with democrats, and therefore 
Iam more willing to eat in his kitchen,” and I said, ‘‘God damn you, 


it is more than you can do.” Then several round me said, ‘Tf you don’t 


dry up, we will cook you before morning.” Just so. Then I said, ‘* See 
here, you keep quiet; this is a free country and I am liable to free 
speech.” 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You were not frightened 7—A. No, sir. Well, I was scared onee, 
when I saw a fellow draw his pistol. 
(. I mean just at that time.—A. No,sir. A gentleman who keeps an 


eating-house, he said, “Don’t be alarmed, these negroes shan’t hurt 


you.” I said, “ They are going to do it if you don’t give me protection.” 
This fellow said, ‘‘We wili cook you before morning. ” Mr. Whittemore 
had his convention there that night, and then we went from there to 
Marion. At Darlington we had no threats, because we was there in the 
day, but one colored man and a white man got ina row. The colored 
inan shot the white man at Marion. I disremember now who the white 
Iman was, but then we got off and wasn’t killed, and went to Marion, 
and our lives was threatened at Marion. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Which place was it at which vou said there were no threats ?—A. 
Darlington. At Marion they said, “There go them damned democrat 
niggers.” I called a fellow to me and said, ‘‘ Here, my friend, you are 
wrong. I have got more right than you.” He says, ‘‘How?” I says, 
“ Because I have got both the white race aud colored race, and I have got 
aright to go with any one I want to, and you haven’t but one right.” He 
said, “God damn you, your throat ought to be cut for going with the 
democratic party.” I said, ‘‘ Here, don’t you know that the democratic 


_ party of South Carolina is the only good party we have got?” I said, 


“Weare here together, we have got to live together, and there is no 
rubbing it out.” I said, ‘‘ Let us stand together, and let us fall together.” 
They said, “The radicals freed us.” I said, ‘No, sir; the radic: als never 
freed us.” Theysaid, ‘‘ Why ?” Lsaid, “ Because they didn’t, because they 
fought for $16 a month and fought for Uni on, and not for freedom. God 
Almighty freed us.” He said, ‘God damn you, your throat ought to be 
cut ;” and then we quit the subject. In Aiken, 8. C., a white man there 
by the name of Williams, he was in the barber’s shop, and he and three 
or four colored men was talking, and this Williams comes up and says, 
“ Yes, if it hadn’t been for the “Yankees you wouldn’t have been free.” 
I asked the barber who was that white man. He said his name was 
Williams. Then I said, ‘‘ Mr. Williams, don’t you know that the Yankees 
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didn’t free us?” He said, * Well, they did, too.” I said, “No, sirs I 
deny the truth.” He said, “‘ What did they do?” Isaid, * They fought 
for $16 a month and for the Union.” 1 said ‘*God Almighty freed us.” 
And then he walked right off and never said another word to me. 

Q. That did not frighten you much, did it ?—A. I tell you the black 
people was making threats, but I didn’t pay any attention to them. I 
was watching Mr. Williams, because he was the leading man in Aiken. 
At Williamsburgh they said, ‘‘There go them damned democratic ne- 
groes, and if you ‘don’t leave here before night we wy fix you before morn- 
ing.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know any other occasion when you were threatened ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I was threatened at Cowpersville, in Orangeburgh County. 

Q. State the facts.— A. They threatened if I madea spent there they 
would kill me before night. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Who x people. 

q). Give their names?—A. I don’t know their names; there was a 
‘whole lot of black men. They said, ‘There go them damned demo- 
eratic negroes, and if they make a speech here: to-day we will kill them 
before night.” The white people came out and told them,'* See here, 
buys, this is a free country and free speech, and if you: hurt them men 
we will know what was the cause.” Then they cooled down. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. State anything further in the way of intimidation that you know 
to have occurred during the late campaign ?—A. At Blackville we went 
into a white man’s store. He had a house full of black people, he said, 
‘‘Youare all democratic speakers.” Isaid,‘‘ Yes.” ‘God damn you, you 
ought to be ashamed to speak for such a man as Hampton.” I said, 
‘¢ What’s the matter with Hampton?” He said, ‘‘God damn it, he is feed- 
ing his niggers on cotton-seed and had them all bound in iron.” I said, 
‘+ Whosoever told you that told you a lie;” and I said, ** f know Hamp- 
ton ever since I was a boy.” He said, ‘* God damn yon, if you support 
Hampton we have got no use for you, and get out of here,” and he drove 
me out of the store. He said, ‘‘ We have no use for you if you support 
Hampton.” After he told me that I walked out. He said, ** We have 
no use for any damned nigger that supports Hampton.” Right here, in 
this county, and in this place, opposite the city-hall, Sinon Sightler, and 
young Nash, and John Clifton told me that my throat ought to be eut. 
That was directly after the Hopkins speech, when it was reported that 
I was in the democratic party, and they said if I would follow them out 
of town they would soon fix me up. Young Mr. Sloan, and Mr. Epstin, 
his clerk, was witnesses to that. I told them that I thought I had a 
right to exercise my own judgment. They said, “ You are a damned 
democratic son of a bitch, and any nigger that would belong tothe dem- 
ocratic party ought to have his God damn skull busted open, and if yoa 
will follow me to the edge of the town I willdoit.” I said, “I don’t pro- 
pose to follow you.” Colonel Haskell then came up and said, * Lee, if 
any more ces are made to you about your opinion, report to me and ~ 
J_ will report to the magistrate.” This young fellow Evans said to 
Haskell, ‘‘ Colonel, I will protect Lee;” I said, ‘“ Evans, | don’t want 
none of your protection.” I says, ‘‘J am a free man, and this is free — 
speech.” Then he tried to insult Colonel Haskell, but the colonel said, 
‘« Here, what have you got to say, what have you got to say, what have — 
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the colonel left, and then he went down and told the black people 
re By Mr. CAMERON: 
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ou got to say ;” and then he never said a word, and directly after that 





Q. Did you hear him tell it?--A. This was what was told me. He 
told the black people that he told Haskell that he was a damned demo- 
cratic son of a bi tch, and that he was ready to meet him at any mo- 
ment; but he didn’t say so. He told the black people he said so, but 


he didn’t say so. Colonel Haskeil said, “ What have you got to say ?” 


and he never said a word. Colonel Haskell said, “If you repeat them 
words what you said here, you have got to go back to Georgia ;” but he 
didn’t repeat the words. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you speak at any other point ?--A. Yes, sir. I spoke at His- 
ler’s mill, and they hollered there, “ Take him down, the damned demo- 
cratic son of a bitch; take him down.” 

@. That seems to be a favorite phrase with them ?—-A. Yes, sir. 
There was a white man there, I don’t know bis name, he went around 


and said, ‘‘ Keep quiet,” and “ Free speech; why don’t you allow him 


tree speech 2” They said, ‘We don’t want any damned democratic 
nigger to speak here.” The white people then told me that [had a right 
to speak, and I spoke. So when 1 commenced to speak and they com- 


menced ripping, and hollering, and tearing, and yelling, you couldn’t hear 


nothing, aud, L had to stop. 


(). Did you speak at any other place ?-—-A. Yes, sir; I spoke at other 
places, but I wasn’t interrupted at any other places, 
' Q: State whether or not many colored men voted the democratic 
ticket. “A. Yes, sir; they tried to prevent them right here in the city. 
@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. Right here in 


Petaribia. I carried these men with me myself. They said, vr? Yonder is 


that damned democratic son of a bitch, don’t let him come to them ;” and 
they jerked them men away from me. I said, “ Men you know your 
promise.” i said, ‘* You know, you know, that I am willing for you to 
vote the republican ticket if you want to, and if you want to vote for 
Hampton, do it.” This man said, “I am going to vote for Hampton ;” 
and they jerked him away, and he went and voted for Hampton. That 
Was tight herein Columbia. They said, ‘‘ There is a tide of corruption ;” 
and they went off and voted for Hampton. 

®. Did you see any violence offered to any man at the election ?—A. 
No, sir; I bave not seen no violence at all, no more than what these 
black fellows offered. 

Q. What was that; what you have described ?—A. Yes, sir; they 
said all these men was damned democratic fools; that they shouldn't 
vote; and I told them, ‘‘ Men, this is free country ‘and free speech, and 
1 believe that is what the law allows ;” and then some of them went to 
the polls with me and voted. 

-Q. Were you here on an occasion when there was a democratic demon- 
Stration and parade on the streets ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did yoa witness any violence, such as throwing stones or bricks, 
or anything of that kind, in the streets?—A. I was threatened on the 
day of the ratification meeting g; and the black fellows made a good deal 
of threats. Tbey said they were going to throw into the torch-light pro- 
cession. The white people said, ‘‘ We didn’t interfere with you, and now 
if you interfere with us we will have to take hold.” So then they didn’t 
interfere. I was in the procession down to the state-house, and there 
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was no interruption at all. They threatened, but they didn’t do any- © 
thing. jue 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. You know of no stones, sticks, or rotten eggs being thrown into 

the procession ?—A. No, sir; not at the iatification meeting. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

(. Were there many colored men in the procession 7—A. Yes, sir; a 
great many. 

(. Did they have red shirts on?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Were they on horseback ?—A. No, sir; a-foot; they were all walk- 
ing. 

(. Do you know whether any indignities were offered to them ?—A. 
Yes, sir; there was a woman down there, and she ran up to the colored 
men that had red shirts on, and there was a colored man who had been 
living in Isam Mitchell’s house, and three colored women tore his shirt 
off from him. They were from the country, and they just stripped him 
off. They just knocked him from one side to the other; and Ralph 
Nowell, he came up at the time and said, ‘ See here, what are you doing 
with this man?” And they said, ‘‘He is a Hampton man, and he has 
got on ared shirt.” Ralph said, ‘‘ See here, it’s no difference what he 
has on, you can’t interfere with him ;” and the man was a countryman; 
and then he picked up his hat and put it on and went off without his 
shirt. They tore every rag off from him, and the red shirt too. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
. The women did ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Do you know anything about threats made by the women against 
the democratic colored men in this country ?—A. O, yes, sir; the women 
was worse than the men. They come up and said, ** There is that 
damned old Lee; look at him in the procession ; they ought to kill him.” 
But I just laughed at them, and when they got there they throwed their ~ 
clothes clean up to their heads and made such a noise I was afraid they 
would scare the carriages; and the white men come up and says, ‘* See 
here, keep quiet; I don’t think that is ladylike.” She said, “* lam down 
on these damned democratic niggers.” He said, ‘‘ Keep quiet, and keep 
out of the way ; you will make some of these carriages run away and 
cripple somebody ;” and then she went off; but she was just kicking up 
her heals and ripping and cursing and tearing. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You were not afraid, though?—A. No, sir; but I was ashamed to 
see how she went on. 

Q. Do you know any case where the wife said she would not sleep 
with her husband ?—A. Yes, sir; they told me of one case of Anderson 
Tribbets, and I went down and he told me that his wife said he ought 
to be burned for living and being with democrats. I says, ‘Anderson, 
that don’t affect you.” He said, ‘‘ You and Butler and Hampton and 
Gary ought to be hung.” Then I went off and left him, and I came up — 
the street and told Mr. Gibson and several other gentlemen. 

Q. Who is Mr. Gibson?—A. He is right across the street here. I told 
him and several other gentlemen, and I told Mr. Lawrence. 


by Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Did they frighten you ?7—A. No, sir. 
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_ Q. Neither General Butler nor Mr. Hampton ?—A. No, sir; but they 


said we ought to be hung on the same limb, and he said, “ Your wife 
ought to be burned out for living with you.” They told my wife that 
she would be put back into slavery for living with her husband. She 
said, “{ didn’t marry him to support him; I married him to support me, 
and I know my business.” They said, ‘* We won’t live with no demo- 
crat, and you ought to give him up.” My wife paid no attention to them ; 
she is too much of a lady for that. They told her to leave me, as I was 
voting to put her and her children back into slavery. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Your wife did not believe that ?—A. No, sir; she didn’t believe it 

at all. | : 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. State whether or not you have any general information that the 
women make combinations against these fellows not to recognize them or 
keep company with them.—A. They said every man who votes the demo- 
cratic ticket his wife must quit and not live with him. 
@. How about the unmarried giris?—A. They said that they must 
not recognize us because we was democrats. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I should think that would have terrified the young men?—A. I 
am living in Orangeburgh County, and the republicans said that the 
girls must not recognize us. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. That is, that the girls must not recognize you ?—A. Yes, sir; that 
is, the gals. 
| By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
_. You did not care anything about being married ?—A. O, no, sir; I 
didn’t care anything about that. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. You are sure about that, are you?—A. Yes, sir. At Orangeburgh 
Court-House a black fellow came up and says, “ You damned demo- 
cratic son of a bitch you, if you speak to-morrow I will make you jump.” 
Tsaid, “How can you doit?” He said, ** You was a candidate on the 
republican ticket at Spartapburgh for the legislature.” I said, ** My 
friend, here, now, | am not a candidate for no office ;” and I says, “ [ 
know to myself that they had men in this legislature who couldn’t read 
nor write.” He said, *“* You are mistaken; you had better go and study 
yourself.” And then a gentlemen came up to me and said, ‘ That fel- 
low has been living in my yard and I know he is ignorant and don’t 
know what he is talking about.” I said, ‘‘I am confident of that.” I 
said, “I can read and write my own name, but I wouldn’t run for no 
office, because that was what was ruining South Carolina—because the 
ignorant men are trying to make laws.” I said, ‘‘L am not learned 
enough to make laws.” I said, ‘All I want is for the people to give 
me work and pay for it.” I was born and raised with Col. Dick Single- 
ton in Sumter County, but I was sold after his death, and Major Van 
Buren married my young mistress, and he was a sharp Yankee, and 
Sold everything just like you would put all these papers in my hat, and 
my mistress says, ‘‘ Lee, you shan’t be sold among plantation niggers, 
you must be carried into the city,” and they brought me here. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
q. You spoke of a pistol being fired at Camden ?—A. Yes, sir. 
S © VOL I—38 
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Q. D:d they fire into the house where you were?—A. No, sir; they 
fired right into the direction of the room. They came right in front of 
the room and fired off to frighten us. A young man was with me named 
Hutchins. 

@. They only made a noise, but did not injure you?—A. No, sir; 
they disturbed us. They didn’t fire into the room; but then I knowed 
their object; it was to frighten us. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Are democratic negroes easily frightened ?—A. Yes, sir. I was 
seared and turned all the blinds down. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You knew their object was to frighten you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you probably didn’t get much frightened 7—A. I was fright- 
ened until I went to bed. I walked off like I didn’t know bat what 
they would shoot me in the room; I got frightened then. I went down | 
street and these fellows said, ‘‘There come them damned democratic 
niggers.” 

«. Did you consider that was threatening or intimidation 7—A. O, 
yes, sir. 

@. When they said, ‘“‘ There go them damned democratic niggers ” ?— 
A. Yes, sir, because they tackled us right there and said if we didn’t 
leave town that night they would fix us up next morning. Thatis what 
they offered tous, and then we didn’t stay there. We went up in the 
country and afterward came back. 

Q. They did not follow you, did they ?—A. O, yes; they followed us 
up and down, and a man named Davis and Fred McCoy. 

Q. Did anybody touch you at all ?—A. No, sir; but I reported them 
to the magistrate that they was threatening our lives. 

Q. What did the magistrate do and what did they say then 7—A. 
They said that they didn’t think we had any business there; that we 
were loafers and we must go home and go to work. 

Q. That is what you had them taken up for ?—A. Yes, sir; for threat- 
ening our lives. We were scared and thought we might get into a row 
and get hurt, and we went to the magistrate and took out a warrant for 
them and told them if they didn’t be quiet we would have them sent to 
jail. 

@. Where was this where they said they had plenty of guns 7—A. 
At Hopkins. 

Q. Did you see any guns there 7?—A. No, sir; but a black fellow was_ 
there who did, and he told me, ** You see where that woman is stand- 
ing?” I said, * Yes.” He said, “If these democrats kick up any row 
here to-day, we are ready for them ;” and he says, ‘** Where that woman 
stands, we have got a thing to put them down with, and we will kill the 
last one of them.” ‘That is what he said to me. 

(. That is, if the democrats got up any row ?7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. When did you become a democrat ?—A. I have been so ever since 
the surrender. 1 was born and raised here, and I expect to live here 
with the people. 

Q. No matter about that; don’t make a speech now. I ask you when 
you became a democrat ?—A. Ever since the surrender. 

(Q. What were you before that?—A. Iwasaslave man. I don’t know 
what I was until then. 

Q. You stated in your direct examination that you told the colored 
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people in your speeches last fall that the Yankees did not free then 
but God Almighty freed them ?—A. Yes, sir; that is what I told shea 

Q. What evidence did you bring to your colored friends that it was 
God Almighty, and not the Yankees, who freed them ?—A. TI told them 
this: that the Yankees fought for 816 a month and for the Union. 

QQ. What evidence did you have of that?—A. Well, I just brought it 
to the conclusion from that; and I told them this, we were here together 
and we have got to live together. 

@. No matter about going on with that; that is not answering my 
question. Will you explain how the slaves were freed ?—A. From the 
proclamation, sir, of Abe Lincoln; from what he said. He told Jeff 
Davis to lay down their arms and come back in the Union, and he 
will guarantee slavery for so many years. That is what I took it for. 

Q. Did you ever read that proclamation ?—A. My wife reads it. I 
can’t read but very little; but she reads it. 

Q. When did she read it to you?—A. During the war, sir. 

Have you ever beard it read since ?— A, I don’t know particn- 
larly whether I have or not. 

Q. Have you ?7—A. I have heard it read several times, but I don’t 
know the particulars. I heard it read in that connection, but -— 

Q. I ask you whether you have heard it read since the war ?—A. No, 
sir; I can’t say particularly that I have heard it read. 

@. There has been nothing else done by any one to free them ex- 
cept———A.. Well, the way I understood it is this. 

®. How do you understand it?—A. I understand that by God and 
through Almighty God we was to be here, and we were the instruments, 
and were put in the field, and one party overruled the other. That is 
all I know. 

@. Where did you get that information ?—A. My wife got it. She - 
read it to me that Abe Lincoln issued the proclamation to Jeff Davis 
that if he laid down his arms and come back into the Union he would 
guarantee slavery for so many years, and Jeff Davis wouldn’t yield to 
his proclamation, and that is how we came to be here; and that is all IL 


know about it. 


@. And that is what you meant when you said that the Almighty 
freed you?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That you do know ?—A. Yes, sir; that I do know. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. You are as certain of that as you are of anything else that you 
have said in your speeches ?—A. O yes, sir; I was certain of that, and 
I told my colored friends 

Q. Wait one moment; you need not make your speeches until I ask 
you. That is what you said in substance to the colored people that you 
addressed ?—A. Yes, sir; I stated that in almost all the meetings. 

@. When did you commence your canvass?—A. Hight years ago. 

Q. You commenced making speeches eight years ago qs Ay Yes, Sir ; 
for Seymour and Blair, and then for Carpenter and Butler, and then for 
Hampton and Simpson. 

Q. You said that you went for Hampton, and Tilden, and Hendricks, 
and reform ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. Those were the four candidates that you supported ?—A. Yes, 
sir, 

Q. You told your colored friend8S wherever you made a speech+—- 
A. Generally I told them 
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Q. Wait a moment; you told us that before. Who requested you to 
make this canvass ?—A. Nobody at all, sir. I was,started out on the 
campaign by Capt. James F. Isler, of Orangeburgh. He told me to go 
out, and I toid my colored friends who I thought best to save the gov- 
ernment, right from wrong; and that is what I done, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: | 
(. You went for Tilden and reform ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. No; it was Hampton, Tilden, Hendricks, and reform?--A. Yes, 
Sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What was reform running for?—A. To have good government. 

@. Do you know what Mr. Hendricks was running for 7—A. He was 
running for Vice-President. 

Q. Do you know who was running for Vice-President on tbe other 
ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Wheeler. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You said a while ago that the republican party had not made the 
slaves free. What you mean to say is that they were made free as an 
incident of the late war?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is what you mean to say ?—A. That is what I meant to say. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What do you mean by an incident of the late war?—A. Well, I 
meant that God Almighty meant that we should be free, and put the 
two instruments in the field, and one party overruled the other. 

@. Then God Almighty was the instrument ?—A. Yes, sir; that is 
my view. I don’t pretend to say anything but what I know. 





PHILIP GRANDISON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S, C., December 28, 1876. 
PHILIP GRANDISON (colored) sworn and ox dna 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Richland County. 

(). How old are you?—A. Between thirty and thirty-five. 

(). To what political party do you belong ?—-A. I belong to the dem- 
ocratic party. 

(. Were you forced to join the democratic party, or did you do it of 
your own free will ?--A. Of my own free will, sir. I was never forced 
to it. 

(. Were you ever abused by-anybody of your own color or by any 
white people for being a democrat 7—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Tell us all about who did it ?—A. After I coneluded to vote the 
democratic ticket, every time I come in Columbia for two or three weeks 
I was abused and rebuked, and on the streets of Columbia and up until 
the night before the election, I was up here that day all day, and that 
evening late I started out and come down street here and stopped at 
Mr. Swy gert’s store, and as I stopped there and went in the store there 

was a man in there, and me and him was very much acquainted, and 
he got at me and he said, ‘‘ Grandison ” 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What man said that ?—A. His name was Anderson. 

@. Was hea colored man or white?—A. A colored man. He said, 
“ Grandison, is you going to vote that ticket to-morrow sure enough ?” 
I said, “Yes, sir; and if you want to see me vote the democratie ticket, 
you just meet me at the ballot-box and I will show you.” He began to 
talk and tried to persuade me out of the notion; and another fellow, 
who stays in Mr. Swygert’s store, he said, “ Let that damn democratic 
nigger alone, because he is going to vote that ticket,and when he votes 
it he will be a dead man.” I said, “If any man is going to kill me for 
voting the democratic ticket, he may have the pleasure at any time, be- 
cause I expect to vote that ticket to-morrow;” and I said, “ If I am 
killed for that, it will be to-morrow.” At the time I was talking this 
fellow was standing out by his wagon, and he called me a damned dem- 
ocrat nigger, and I said, ‘ You go to hell; you hasn’t got nothing to do 
with the way I vote, and I don’t intend to go against the interests of my 
own self ;” and the fellow made answer to me and he said, “* Don’t you 
think you will go against your own interests in voting the democratic 
ticket?” I said, “I know Lam all right if I support the democrats. 
_ Every bit 1 have got I have got from the democrats, because if I get 
into a close place and want a little favor I go to a democrat, and if he 
has it he will do it, and if I go to my republican friends, they have no 
more to say to me than my vote for the last eight years. Just before 
the election-day came around they will come and say, my friend, my 
friend, my friend, and by the time the last ticket was cast Tcome back 
in two or three days and ask him for a favor, and he says, I can’t do it; 
+ then I will have to go right back to the man that I went dead against, 
and he will do me the favor; and I don’t feel disposed to go agaiust the 
democrats any more, and I ain’t going to do it.”. When I was saying 
that, that fellow cursed me and [I told him to go to hell, and he stooped 
and grabbed hold of a brickbat, and I didn’t have no idea that he was 
going to try to hit me for talking that way, but he just let me have it 
and hit me, and right here is the scar. [Pointing.] 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. He struck you after you told him to go to hell ?—A. O, he grabbed 
for a brick and struck me right here, and I fell down, and I never 
knowed nothing for awhile; and when I came to my senses Mr. Green- 
ville was wiping the blood off of me, and [ could hear them talking; 
but I was knocked out of my senses so that I couldn’t understand for 
awhile, and then after awhile I could understand everything that was 
said. He asked mé where I was burt, and I said “ right here;” and by 
that time it was dark, and I started out and went on Main street, to Mr. 
Childs’s wagon, to go out to the plantation, and I jamped in and went 
down as far as the arsenal, and I kept on the big road down home. That 
night it made me pretty sick all night and pretty well the next day, but 
1 got to the polls, and some two or three got after me again and didn’t 
want me to vote, but I would vote, and after I voted I staid around 
awhile, and then went back home and got my breakfast, and after break- 
fast I went back to the polls and staid there until they had closed. 


By‘ Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What did anybody say about sending troops down there after 
you?—A. All the time before the election, when they first started out 
about the election—I think it was about two weeks or three weeks, i 
disremember which—the republicans allowed that there was a lot of 


7 
\ 
. Ly 


Yankees coming here just before the election, and they said all the 
damned neg groes that voted the democratic ticket—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
‘@. Who said that?—A. A colored republican told me that. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was his name?—A. There was several of them. It was just 
the talk. 

(. Give the names of any of them.—A. It was just the same fellow 
that struck me. I can’t think of hisname. I know he told me about 
it the day before he struck me. He was always after me about that 
ticket. | 

@. We are trying to get at the names of all those who told you that. 
Just give their names, and don’t talk about anything else while you are 
doing that.—A. Anderson was one, and this other fellow, I don’t know 
his name; I know his face mighty well, but to tell the truth I don’t know 
his name. I know his face as well as I know my own when I see any 
other man that I am acquainted with. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). State what they said—A. They said that all the niggers that 
votes the democratic ticket—the Yankees are coming up here, and all 
you that voted the democratic ticket you will be shot down by the time 
you do it; and a good while after I voted, sure enough there was a 
parcel of Yankees come down there, and I thought they ‘had come down 
there to shoot me sure enough, and I didn’t know any better until I saw 
them coming up in the wagon, and Anderson and myself was going 
into the swamp. : 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


. That was after the election?—-A. No, sir; it was the same day of 
the election. I had done voted, though, and then I heard the people 
say that all them that voted the democratic ticket the Yankees was 
coming to kill, and I said, ‘‘ Yonder they are coming; I mean to leave 
this place.” Mr. Childs said, “*O, no; don’t you listen to them; no man 
is going to hurt you.” Then I staid there until after they came up and 
talked, and I was talking to this officer, and the soldiers then told me 
no, they didn’t come up to object to any man voting the way he wanted 
to vote; they just came there to see that every man voted to his own 
wishes. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How long have you been a democrat?—A. Well,\just after the 
canvass opened. I had said it before the canvass opened that I didw’t 
intend to vote any more at all; but the talk was going on from one to 
another, and then [ said, ‘‘ Before I support the party that I has been 
supporting I will take sides with Wade Hampton.” 

(). Were you a slave before the war ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Whose slave 7?—A. I belonged to old William J. Reese, and from 
him to Johu Bowen’s father, that lives next door to Mr. Swigert’s, here 
in town. 

(). You were better off when a slave than you now are, were you not ?— 
A! ‘Well, I was better off in oue sense, and not in another. When I had to 
work I had to wor k, and my master fed and clothed me, of course; but then 
still, now I am free and I works for what I get, and every day I lose itis 
my ow n losing, and when I belonged to him and I lost a day, then it was 
his loss, but now every minute I lose it is my own. EHvery stitch of 
clothes I wear, and my wife and children, and every mouthful of meatl 
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eat, or drink of coffee, of course I have to buy it, but at that time I had 
nothing of that todo. My master had that to do, and I know it is a 
heap harder for me now than it was then, bekase I have to work for it 
now, and if I don’t work I don’t get it, but when I belonged to him— 
well, sometimes if I didn’t do right, of course, he would trash me, just 
the same like I trash my children now when they don’t do right, and I 
believe that was to keep me straight. I consider that itis mighty hard 
on me now, and I thought I couldn’t do no better than to be a democrat, 
and I have been doing it. If I couldn’t do any good I said I couldn’t 
do them any harm, because all the democrats could do so far as helping 
when I get in needful ways, and I don’t feel disposed to went against the 
interests of myself. 

@. Is your wife a republican or is she a democrat ?—A. Well, she had 
to be what I be, because I was her resport, (support,) and then I knowed 
she had to be satisfied with it, because if she didn’t it would be disa- 
greeable to my feelings and other people’s; and she has sense enough 
to know, as well as I have, when I was going to vote the democratic 
ticket, that I was going to the interests of myself and her; bekase L 
considered that I was living on the democratic interests, and [I had to 
work to the interests of myself, and get along. 

(). You became a democrat because you get your support from them, 
and did not think it was right to go against them; is that it?—A. 
Not only against democrat only, but against myself; that was my own 
self, because I felt that I had to take care of Phil. Grandison. I wasn’t 
taking care of other people; I had to take care of myself, and my wife, 
and children. 

@. What difference would it make in taking care of yourself, whether 
you were a democrat or a republican 2—A. Well, you know, sir, if a re- 
publican had any use for me—to a man of my knowledge—they had no 
further use tor me than my vote, and not a bit further. 

Q. Well, well, but the democrats would give you work just as readily 
whether you voted the democratic or the republican ticket, would they 
not? It wouldn’t make any difference to them.—A. I don’t understand 
you. 

Q@. You work for a democrat, do you?7—A. Yes, sir; when he has it 
for me to do. 

@. And if you voted the republican ticket, he would give you work 
just the same ?—A. Just the same. 

Q. Then it would not make any difference, so far as your support is 
concerned, whether you are a democrat or republican, would it?—A. It 
would make a difference to me in this, sir: if I thought to myself that 
I feel it to my interest that I was doing harm to myself, when | knowed 
this much—because if I come and ’friend you, and when the time 
comes back to you, to you to ’friend me asI ’friend you, you know I 
don’t say “I don’t want anything further to do with him;” | will try 
him because I have done proved him—because I saw his name and 
went to his assistance, and I took it to be a friend. 

By Mr. CuHRISTIANCY : 

@. You were some tiine ago a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And now you are a democrat ?—A. So I claim myself to be. 

@. What is a democrat ?—A. Well, all that I know, the people say I 
was too black to be a democrat. I suppose it is true by their saying it, 
but that don’t hinder you from claiming the name of democrat, and I 
voted the democratic ticket not a bit more than a democrat would have 
voted the republican, and then another man is republican. That is the 
way I took it to be. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You tried the republicans a good long while) did you not?—A, 
I did. 

@. They did not do you any good ?—A. Not a bit, any further than 
‘my vote. 

Q. And you thought you would try the democrats and see if they 
would do you any good?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And your interests were along with the democrats 7—A. They did. 

. You know, so far as the principles of the party are concerned, as 
much about the democratic principles as the republican principles, do 
you ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 


Q. Are there many white republican men living around near you ?— 
A. Not as I knows of, sir. . 

@. Well, there are some colored republicans there near you, are there 
not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who own the land mainly through the county where you live, 
the republicans or the democrats?—A. Well, the democrats owns it 
mostly. 

(Q. There are no republicans there, then, who could help you much, 
are there ?—A. Plenty of them, sir; plenty of them. 

Q. Plenty of republicans who own property there?—A. They owns 
what they got, and they got it since emancipation, by their vote, and 
they are all poor men like Ll am. 

Q. Who are those republicans that you speak of there?—A. It is not 
right where [ am living, but right around in the county here, 1 mean. 

@. You had none of the republicans there who had property that you 
could go to to get help from; is that it?—A. Not there on the place, 
but here in the city. 

@. Are there a great many white republicans here in the city ?—A. 
Well, I don’t know whether there is or not. I don’t know a white one 
from. a colored one, unless I can see their faces, and when the canvass 
opened I could see them come up into the meeting and say, ‘‘I am a 
republican, my friend, and you are my republican friend, and I want 
you to do all you can to help me, to assist me to get such and such 
office.” 

Q. Were those colored people ?—A. White and colored. 

@. The white people around where you live, who own the property, 
are democrats, are they not?—A. Not around there. 

Q. What is a democrat, will you tell me?—A. What I would call if, 
may be, it would not be to you, but still they said the colored people, as 
far as I learn—said the colored people and all that joined the colored 
people, they said they were republicans and all the white people were 
democrats. That is what the people said. 


S. L. HUTCHENS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
S. L. HurceHEeNns (eqleted) sworn and FR 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your name, your place of residence, your business, 
and the political party with which you affiliated.—Answer. My age 


is twenty-four; I have been, up to this time, residing in Columbia ; 
I reside now at Orangeburgh ; my profession is law ; I have affiliated 
with the democratic party. 

Q. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
this State; and if you say yes, state whether you addressed the people 
at many points, and state anything that specially attracted your atten- 
tion at these meetings.—A. Yes, sir; I was a State canwasser, and 
canvassed a small portion of the State, I presume about sixteen coun. 
ties. In some of the counties I did not speak, but I went over them. - 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You do not mean that you were one of the State board of canvassers 
when you say that you were a State canvasser ?—A. I do not. I mean 
that I canvassed the State as a stump-speaker. What attracted me, as to 
the democrats, was that everything was very pacific, and peacefully car- 
ried on, as far as I had any opportunity of seeing, and on the part of 
the radicals everything was peaceable, saving in one or two places; 
there was some disturbance at Georgetown and Camden, in Kershaw 
County, and Florence, in Darlington County, and in this county, [ hich- 
land. | 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. State what those disturbances were and what led to them.—A. I 
caine here about six months ago, that is to this town. I came here last 
April, from Laurens County, and when I first came here I opposed 
Chamberlain and had opposed him up to the time the campaign com- 
menced, and continued to oppose him. At the time when I first opposed 
him the majority of the republican party in the State abused him, but 
when he was nominated, of course they took hold again of Chamber- 
lain, but [ continued to oppose him for very good reasons, and because 
I continued to oppose him the radicals com menced to proscribe, censure, 

_and ostracize me. 

The first meeting I attended was at Portee’s farm, ten miles from this 
place. I went in company with about one hundred democrats. There 
were about two hundred mounted men there. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Colored or white ?—A. They were black. Colonel Haskell was in 
command of the democratic party. Each side was mounted on horses, 
and there were six democratic speakers. I was one of the speakers on 
the democratic side, and there were six republican speakers. When the 
time came for me to speak the leading radical stated that I should not 
speak there that day. 

@. State who it was and what he said.—A. Well, Jo. Bingham 
was the only one who said that I should not speak, but Colonel Haskell 
said —— 

Q@. Do not state what he said; that is not evidence. 

Phe WITNESS. .I simply desire to state to you that the others said 

it. I got the information from Colonel Haskell. 

Q. Colonel Haskell was not a leading radical ? 

The Witness. I simply desire to state how I got the information. 

Mr. CAMERON. We desire that you should not state it. 

The Witness. Very well. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did anything that Colonel Haskell told’ you control your action ?— 
A. Certainly it did. I started to state the information, when it- was 
objected to. 
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Mr. CHRISTIANGY. We object to it yet. 

The WitTNEss. That is all right. 

Mr. MERRIM™ON. I understood you to say just now that one man had 
made threats against you, whom you named ?—A. [said that Jo. Bing- 
ham was one of the men who said that I should not speak there that 
day. This man Henry Daniels was in command of the radical party; 
aud he stated that I should not speak. . 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you hear him say that?—A. No, sir, I did not; but 1 heard 
him tell his men to mount. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Why are you talking about what you ae not know ?—A. I do not 
know that Lam talking about what Ido not know. I heard Daniels 
say to his men, * Mount,” and they did mount. William Nash, Senator 
Nash’s son, also joined in telling them to mount. Colonel Haskell got 
on his horse and rode up to the stand and asked the speaker to permit 
me to speak; that is, he asked the chairman or presiding ofticer—I do 
not remember bis name just now; but he stated that he would leave it 
to the company. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You heard that yourself?—A. I heard that with my own ears. 
Coionel Haskell told him that I should speak at al! hazards, and stated 
that I was invited there to speak as one of the democratic speakers, and 
that L should have the same privileges that other men had. Judge 
Hoge was in attendance, and he went up, and went to addressing the 
crowd in a short speech. They all agreed upon a vote to allow me to 
speak, and J did speak, but was interrupted frequently. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. By whom ?—A. By the radicals. 

Q. How ?—A. By questioning and occasional cursing; that was the 
first interruption. The woman with whom I had been boarding told me 
that she depended on the radicals for patronage mostly, and “that she 
had been subjected to considerable annoyance because I was a demo- 
erat, and that she would rather I would go somewhere else to board. 
After that 1 took my meals at the Columbia Hotel until the campaign. 
I commenced the campaign at Orangeburgh. Then I went to Camden, 
where I was disturbed. 

Q. Describe how.—A. I was compelled to take a room in the hotel— 
it was white people’s hotel, of course; and while standing in the room 
a crowd came up to me numbering thirty or forty. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Colored people, I presume ?—A. Of course. While I was talking 
to several colored people about the political situation, there was several 
men, one by name of Frederic McCoy, and one by the name of Jesse 
Johnson—I believe that is his name; it was Jesse, anyhow—they came 
up to me with a crowd of others and threatened my life. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. State what he said.—A. One came up with a club in his hand, and 
got a brickbat; and Frederic told me that before night I would be a 
corpse if I did not leave that town; and Johnson said ‘that he intended 
to knock me in the head with a brickbat, and Jesse followed me for at 
Jeast two hours after that. I told them that I did not desire any dis- 


. 
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turbance with them, but if they did not stop in their course I would 
have them brought up. That made them much more violent. I went 


before Judge Linning, of Kershaw County, and preferred a charge of 


assault with intent to do bodily injury. After stating the law myself, I 
agreed to compromise the matter and let it drop, on their being brought 
into court, by permission of the judge. They paid the costs of the court, 
and they were turned loose. The next day this same Frederic McCoy 
came up to me and threatened me with a kuife, and said that every 
democratic nigger ought to have his throat cut, and he would be one 
man to aid in doing it, and he followed me at least two squares. I car- 

ried him before Judge Linning, and had him put under a peace-bond, 

under which bond he rests to- day, for $500. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you know that he rests under that bond to-day ?—-A. I think it 
Was given fora year. . 

@. But you do not know whether he has been discharged or not 7—A, 
I do not. He was put under that bond which he gave, and L was not 
disturbed there any more. I proceeded from there to Sumter. There 
Was a radical mass-meeting called about two miles from that village, 
which I attended in company with Major Earle and Lawyer Dargin and 
several other democrats. I think there was about one hundred and fifty 
radicals gathered, and he asked them to allow us to participate in the 
meeting. They objected. 

{). It was a republican meeting 7—A. iy republican meeting. They 
objected, and although they hed stated that it was a republican meet- 
ing, they then stated to us that the reason they objected was that they 
had met there to form a brotherhood society ; and Major Earle politely 
got up and told them they were afraid to hear the truth, and told them 
he did not desire to create any disturbance. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You think that was a polite statement, to tell the radicals that 
they were afraid to hear the truth ?—A. Well, if it was the truth, cer- 
tainly it was. I do not see what objection there would be to tell anoth- 
er man he lies, if he does lie. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. I do not say that it was true, but if it was so, I 
do not see anything wrong in it. I went from there to Florence, in 
Darlington County; and while standing on the street—lI had a Tilden 
badge on—a radical came up to me and told me to take it off; if I did 
not, he would take it off for me. He said he did not allow any demo- 





wv 


crat niggers to come to that town, and that he intended to kill every one’ 


that came. I did not take it off; and that was a time, too, when the 
congressional committee had met there to nominate a candidate for 
Congress, and there were about three hundred radicals in town. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. It was a republican convention ?—A. I do not say republicans. It 
is radicals here, and not republicans. One of them came up to me and 
cursed me, stating just what I have said; and when he did that, there 
Was a crowd gathered, and some of them had clubs, and one or two had 
pistols, several had brickbats, and said they were going to lynch me 
that night, and take me out and kill me. There were about forty dem- 
ocrats gathered around me, and told them not to lay their hands on 
me—that I had the same right to exercise my Own opinion that they 
had. The mayor and intendant of the town did all they could to keep 
down the disturbance, through persuasion. About eleven or twelve 
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o'clock, the down train was coming through that place, and I intended 
to leave on it, but they gathered and said that I should not take the 
train. The white people interfered and said that I should; and I got 
on the train and went down to Marion, where 1 was not disturbed, 
From tbere I went to Georgetown. 

(Q. Perhaps you may as well mention who those were that made threats 
at Florence.—A. I do not know their.names; I was a perfect stranger 
to them; in fact, a stranger to the State. J came here a little over a 
year ago. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Where did you come from ?—A. I came here from Georgia. These 
last five years I have been traveling in all the Southern States. 

@. Where did you come from originally to this State?—A. From 
Indianapolis. 

q. You are an Indiana man ?—A. Yes, Sir. 

(). Go on and give any further experience you had that involved vio- 
lence of any sort.—A. I went to Georgetown where there was a riot. IL 
went in company with J. S. Richardson, of Sumter, a candidate for 
Congress. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. On which side ?—A. Heis a democrat. We went to Georgetown 
one night—I do not remember the night now—when there was a demo- 
cratic meeting called, and the* republicans were invited by the county 
executive democratic committee to attend that meeting to participate in 
the discussion. We agreed to divide the time with them, and invited 
them to attend with their speakers. 

(. You invited the radicals ?—A. Invited the radicals to attend. The 
meeting was held in front of the court-house, and when I was called” 
upon to speak I advanced to the platform; and when I did that they 
began to yell and holler and cry me down. They gathered there and — 
decided to break up the damn democratic meeting; that they did not 
want to hear any democrats speak, and that I would be killed before the 
next morning if I attempted it. I quietly sat down, and Mr. Richardson 
got up and spoke about fifteen minutes, when the radical mob created 
another yell, and did not allow him to speak any further; be did not 
finish his speech; and two colored men who had joined the democrati¢ 
party and one or two radicals attempted to keep the radicals from 
creating a riot, but all to no effect. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. [insist that you state what was said and done, and that you ‘a 
not give your conclusions as to what was said and done. 

The Wirness. When they attempted to quell the riot a mob wale 
created. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is a legal question whether a mob was created. 
or not. 

The WiTnEsSs. When one man was knocked down and another knocked 
in the head, I cannot see that it was anything else but a mob. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. State what they did.—A. Well, it was a mob, and muskets or rifles! 
were drawn; I do not know which. The papers stated muskets. I did 
not pay particular attention which it was. One or two of the men were 
very badly injured. 

@. White or colored ?—A. Colored men. I was conducted home by 
the democrats. ; 


| 
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‘By Mr. Merrion: 


_ Q. If you had not been conducted home was your life in danger ?— 
A. That was the purpose of taking me home, to prevent my life being 
taken or some bodily injury being done. After that I went to Marl- 
borough County, at Bennettsville, where I was not allowed to speak at 
all. The radicals gathered on the street and said that they did not 
allow any damn democratic nigger to speak at all. At that time 
General Hampton ‘was there. He had spoken during the day, 
and also several others from North Carolina. Jt was to speak 
that night, but for fear there would be a row or riot created the chair- 
man of the democratic meeting, Mr. McCall, opposed it, and conse- 
quently I did not speak. He opposed it upon the ground that there 
would be a riot created, because there had been some very violent 
threats made during the day and also during the night. The crowd 
liad gathered on the street, and the radicals had said no democratic 
pigger should speak there for Tilden. That is the only disturbance I 
knew of during the campaign as to myself. A great many threats were 
'thade, of course—threatening on every corner. I had one fight on 
account of my political opinions before I started out, but it was of small 
' consequence. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Before you started out from here?—A. Yes, sir; and since that 
time I had a man come up and strike me in the face on account of my 
political opinions—since the election. : 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you know the fact that there were a great many 
colored men who would have voted the democratic ticket but were pre- 
vented from so doing.—A. Ido. There were at least twelve thousand 
black men enrolled their names to vote the democratic ticket. 


By Mr. CuHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you know the fact that they enrolled their names on the list?]— 
A. I saw a great many. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you familiar, sir, with the colored democrats of the State 
where you went, and did you have opportunities to know theiz move- 
ments ?—A. I certainly did, a great many of them. 

@. And upon that information you base the statements which you 
have made to the committee ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any colored men were deterred by threats 
orany other means from co-operating with the democratic party ?—A. 
0,1 know a great many. A great many men told me that they would 
join the democratic party if it were not for proscription ; that they were 
afraid to join it. A great many of them told me so, but I know but one © 
Man that was prevented from voting the democratic ticket here in town 
| the day the ballots were cast. I think there was about 12,000 men had 
their names enrolled, and I think about 10,000 voted the democratic 
ticket in this State. 

__ Q. Do you remember any other fact that you think would be proper 
_to state to the committee under the course of examination I have given 
_yout—A. I do not, sir. 


) By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


 Q. You say that at Bennettsville the radicals said that they did not 
| Want to hear any democrats speak ?—A. No, sir; I did not say that. 


| 
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Q. What did you say, Hen 22—A. I said the radicals said that they did 
not want to hear any democratic negroes speak. 

@. And you did not speak 7—A. it did not. 

 Q. Was that the point at which you said some were injured 7?—A. No, 
sir; that is Georgetown. 

Q. Werethey radicals or democrats that wereinjured at Georgetown ?— 
A. Two were radicals, and one was a republican. He was injured be- 
cause he was trying to oppose the radicals from keeping the democrats 
away. 

@. You did not speak at all at Bennettsville ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You were advised not to by the chairman of the democratic com- 
mittee ?—A. I was. 

@. You said without qualification that there were 11,000 or 12,000 col- 
ored people who voted the democratic ticket, or who belonged to the 
democratic party ?—A. I said about 12,000 names were enrolled, and 
about 10,000 voted the democratic ticket. 

@. You, of course, could not have any personal knowledge that all 
those whose names were signed there were authorized to be signed, or 
signed by the persons whose names were written ? | 

‘The WITNESS. How is that? 

@. You speak of having so many names on the list. Of course you 
could have no personal knowledge that each one of them had himself 
signed his name, or authorized it to be put there?—A. No, sir. ” 

%. You judge simply becanse the names were on the list 7—A, That 
is all I judge by. I have known a great many myself. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


. Of what State are you a native ?—A. Indiana, 
6. W hat place in Indiana?—A. Indianapolis. 
Q. How long did you reside in Indianapolis ?—A. I came away from 
there when I was very small. .: 
Q. How long did you reside in Indianapolis ?—A. I do not know, sir. 
@. When did you leave Indianapolis ?—A. I left there when I was_ 
about four years of age. I was there about eight years ago, and have 
not been there since. 

Q. Where did you go when you left Indianapolis, when you were . 
about four years of age ?—A. I went to Arkansas. | 
Q. How long did you reside in Arkansas?—A. I was.there—O, you 
got me disturbed. I was born in Georgia, and I was there until I was 
about ten years of age. I went from there to Tennessee, and I remained 
there about three years; ; and I went from there to Arkansas, and I was 
there four or five years; and I went from there to Indianapolis, and I 

was there about four years; and I came from there to Nashville, Tenn- 
essee, where 1 went to school. 


By Mr. CurIsTIANcy: ; 


Q. How long ago did you go to Indianapolis ?—A. I eame there about 
ei. ht years ago. 

Q. How long were you in Tennessee ?—A. I was there about six years 
ago. After I left there I went to Texas. I was in Paris a while, and in 
Galveston a while, and went from there to Delhi, Louisiana; and went 
from there to Vicksburgh, Mississippi; and I came from there to Mont: 
gomery, Alabama; and 1 went to Georgia, and remained there awhile; 
and then I came here. I graduated at college there. 

Q. How long have you been in this city ?—A. I have been here a littl 
over a year. 7 

@. What was your business while in Indianapolis ?—A. I was ng 


i 


4 
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— doing anything atall. Ihave been doing nothing for the last five years 


more than traveling. 

Q@. What was your occupation while you were traveling ?—A. No 
more than writing occasionally. 

Q. Writing for what ?—A. Fora while I was at the depot writing bills 
on emigration, transferring freight, &c., and in the Western States 

Q. What do you mean by bills on emigration 7—A. Tickets. 

(). Tickets ; not bills?—A. Tickets. 

@. You were mistaken, then, when you said bills ?— A. No, sir; I was 
right. 

@. What are bills on emigration?—A. Well, [ do not remember, 
now, to tell you all the bills I wrote. | 

@. You said that you were engaged in writing oat bills on.emigra- 
tion; what are bills on emigration ?—A. Well, 1 was writing out lists 





for money received by the raihoad, transferring freight from one portion 


of the country to another. 

@. Where were you engaged in that ?—A. I was engaged in that out 
in Mississippi. 

Q. At what place?—A. Out in Jefferson County, it was a very small 
place. I wasin Natchez a while in the same business, and in Vicksburgh 


‘jin same business. 


(. What place in Jefferson County was that?—A. Natchez. 

. You mentioned some small place.—A. [ was in Jackson, Miss. 

@. When were you in Jackson, Miss. ?—A. I was in Jackson, Miss., 
about six years ago, I think—about four years, at least. 

Q@. Is it six or four ?—A. Four years ago. 

@. What were you engaged in doing at Jackson, Miss.?—A. I was 
not doing anything there at all more than I am doing here, and I am 
not doing anything here. 

@. How long did you remain at Jackson ?—A. I remained there about 








six months. 


(. And you were doing nothing while there?—A. Nothing at all. 
‘@. Where did you go trom Jackson ?—A. To Montgomery. 
@. When did you leave Jackson, Miss.2—A. I left there about four 
years ago. 
@. How long did you remain at Montgomery, Ala. ?—A. bout two 
mouths. 
Q. What were you engaged in 1 doing while there ?—A. I taught school 
there a while. 
Q. How long ?—A. I taught public school there about three months. 
@. Where did you go from Montgomery, Ala.?—A. I came to At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Q. How long did you remain there?—A. I remained at Atlanta, Ga., 
a little over two years. 
Q. What were you engaged in doing while at Atlanta, Ga. ?—A. I was 
not doing anything there, but I went from there 
(. Wait one moment; we will come to that. You were two years in 
Atlanta, Ga., and did nothing while there; is that what you swear 
to%—A. I do. 
Q. Are you a man of capital?—A. I came there, and was there a por- 





tion of my time—during two years of my time; during the two years I 
‘was in Georgia I was in Athens, and I taught a preparatory school in . 


Athens, Ga. 

Q. Iam speaking now of Montgomery; we will come to Athens, Ga., 
by and by. How long did you say you were at Montgomery ?—A. I 
Was there about three months. 
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Q. You were at Atlanta, Ga., about two years ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What were you engaged in doing there ?—A. Nothing more than 
writing occasionally. 

q@. Were you a man of capital at that time ?7—A. No, sir. 

@. You were poor, were you?—A. No, sir; I was not poor; I was 
worth two or three thousand dollars, but that is no capital ‘of any 
consequence. My father is wealthy; he is worth forty or fifty thousand 
dollars, I guess. 

(). Where does he reside ?—A. At Atlanta, Ga. 

Q. Where did you go from Atlanta ?—A. To Athens, Ga. 7 

«J. How long did you remain at Athens?—A. I remained there, I 
think, about twelve months. 

Q. What were you engaged in doing while there?—A. Teaching a 
preparatory school ? 

@. Where did you go from Athens ?—A. I went to Greenville, 8. . 

@. When did you go to Greenville, S. C.? 

The WitnkEss. When did I go to Greenville ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 


pe 
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A. IL came there about the 30th of last October—the 29th or 30th of: 


last October a year ago. 


@. How long did you remain there ?—A. I remained in Greenville 


about a month. 

@. What were you engaged in doing there 7?—A. Not a thing, sir. 

Q. Where did you go fr om Greenville ?—A. I went to Laurens County. 

Q. What place in Laurens County ?—A. A place called Tumbling 
Shoals, a country place; itis not a town, but it is about twenty miles 
from Laurensville village, where I taught public school during the 
winter. 

(). That was last winter ?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. Where did you go from Tumbling Shoals ?—A. I went back to 


Augusta, Ga., and was there two or three weeks, and I went to Athens, 
and was there two or three weeks or a month, and then I came back 
here to Columbia. 

(). When did you come to Columbia ?—A. I came to Columbia last 
April. 

@. What have you been engaged in doing since you came to Colum- 
bia ?—A. I have been engaged in law. « 

Q. Where and when did you study your profession ?—A. I studied 
my profession at Nashville, Tenn., under Lawyer Goss. I read a shert 
while under direction of John A. Wempy, at Atlanta, Ga., and thén 
I came to this city and read law under direction of Chief-Justice Moses 
for five months, when I was admitted to the supreme court, and grad- 
uated here at this college. 


Q. Were there any white men injured at Georgetown during the riot i. 


of which you have spoken ?—A. No, sir. 
-Q. Were there any colored people injured 7?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. How many ?--A. Three or four. 
@. Were any colored men injured ?— A. No, sir, not to my knowledge, 


Q. When did you become a democrat ?—A. I have always been a 


democrat, just as you have always been a republican. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. How do you know that he has always been a republican ?—A. If 
he is a citizen of the United States be could not be anything else but @ 
republican or democrat, so far as that is concerned. 

@. How do you know that he has always been so?—A. He is com- 
pelled to be one if he is a citizen of this country. 


f 
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Q. Compelled to bea republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You mean it in that sense ?—A. It is a sense in which he is com- 
pelled to be one. : 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How long have you belonged to the democratic party ? 

The WitnzEss. How long have f belonged to the democratic party ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I have belonged to the democratic party about four months—afiili- 
ated with them about four months or five mouths. 

@. With what party did you affiliate prior to that ?—A. I never affili- 
ated with any party politically. I voted for Ben Hill in Georgia, and 
aided in sending him to Congress, because there was no republican run- 
ning. I thought he was the best democrat that was running for Con- 
gress, and he is the only man I that ever voted for. When at Athens, 
Ga., Ll received an appointment from Commissioner Pratt to fill a position 
as a revenue store-keeper. I did not accept the position; at least I de- 
clined the position, and I have never had anything to do with politics, 
save in stumping the district for Ben Hill for Congress; I never did 
vote for anybody else. 

Q. What age did you say you were ?—A. Twenty-four. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. I understood you to say that you were familiar with the colored 
clubs of this State in the territory where you have traveled, and that you 
had large means of observation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You founded your statement to the committee as to the number of 
colored men who had voted the democratic ticket, and who belonged to 
the democratic clubs, upon the means you had to gain such informa- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir. 


A. P. BROWN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 30, 1876. 


A. P. BROWN sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. State your age, your residence, your business, and the politi- 
cal party with which you affiliate—Answer. I am fifty-one years of age; I 
reside at Ellenton, Aiken County, 8S. C.; Lama planter, andam now the 
clerk of the court of Aiken County; I ‘am allied with the democratic 
party of South Carolina. 

(). State whether you were engaged in what is commonly called in 
Aiken County the Ellenton riots ; and if you say yes, give the committee 
a8 brief and accurate account of the facts within your knowledge and 
touching that matter as you can.—A. Well, sir, it commenced on the 
a of September last, and I was sent for by Mr. Harley, and I went 
there. 

®. Tell the committee who Mr. Harley is—A. He is the husband of 
the lady and father of the son who were struck. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Who are said to have been struck ; you don’t know that fact 7—A.. 
No, sir; but I judged from her appearance that she had been. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. You went to Mr. Harley’s; state what you saw there,—A. Just 
8 © VOL I—39 
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before I arrived there I heard some firing, and saw a gentleman jump 
off of his horse and catch a colored man by the coat. 

Q. Who was that man ?—A. His name was Peter Williams. 

Q. Did you see him?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was he shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on.—A. He was carried back to the house and identified by 
Mrs. Harley. 

Q. Describe how.—A. She came out and looked at him and said that 
he was one party that had that day made an assault upon her and her 
child, and he acknowledged it several times that he was in company with 
this Frederick Pope. He frequently acknowledgedit. The question was 
asked him often. 

@. State what happened then.—A. Well, sir, they sent off and got a 
warrant, and that warrant was placed in my possession, for the arrest 
of those parties. He had been found and been fired upon, and there- 
fore the warrant was only for the arrest of Frederick Pope. 

Mr. CAMERON. The warrant will show for itself. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Look over this paper writing which I now show yon, and say if 
that is the warrant.—A. That is the warrant issued by Charles Griffin. 
trial-justice, of Aiken County. I remained with him some time, and 
even sent word to his relations to come and. carry him*to some place 
where he could be attended to. There were two. physicians. there who 
examined him. I went that night to make a search for Frederick Pope, — 
but did not succeed in finding him. I went on home, and LI sent con- 
riers then through the country for a posse; I thought there might be 
some difficulty, learning that they were rising in arms, and I sent a small 
patrol down the road to prevent anything of that sort, with express 
orders not to fire upon anybody, but to retire if they saw them advane- 
ing. About daylight they returned to me; I was then ten miles from 
where the difficulty occurred, at what is called Rouse’s Bridge. They 
returned to me, and told me that they had been driven in by a large 
party of colored men. That was Sunday morning; they were driven in 
on Sunday morning. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. That is, they told you they were driven in?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can state what they said to you when they came 
back and reported. 

(Mr. Christianecy objects to the question. Objection sustained by tis 

majority of the subcommittee.) 

The WITNESS. On Sunday morning [ went down to Silverton, and a 
colored man came up and told me 

Mr. CAMERON. Now if that colored man was engaged in the ring 








The WITNESS. He said he was not engaged in it. 

Mr. CAMERON. Then you cannot state what he told you. 

The WitnEss. I went on then down to Rouse’s Bridge. I led my own 
posse, and just before I got to Rouse’s Bridge I sent a party of men on 
ahead to see what was the difficulty, to ascertain what was the cause 
of the uprising, and just as I got to a defile I saw them returning. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What do you mean by a defile ?—A. A steep excavation in the road, 
some 15 feet deep, Isuppose. Just as I got at the far end of it, which 
Jed to a flat country, I saw the men returning apparently hastily, and | 
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‘ut that time I ordered the men back. Then I saw some one fire from 
the fences and the bushes—I couldn’t see who it was; and the fire was 
retarned by some of the party. I don’t know who returned the fire. 

(). From what direction did that fire come ?—A. From the direction 
that the negroes were coming. 

- Q. You say that fire was returned ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was that by some of the white men?—A. Yes, sir; the fire was 
veturned. J went back some halfa mile and the negroes were occasion- 
ally firing, and I procured a woman to go to them and make some prop- 
osition to them. She returned, and said that they were not satisfied at 
all. JI sent her back’again, and she never did return. Then I sent Mr. 
Bush, and he went down and made a proposition to them. I even 
handed him a warrant, and requested him to show them that, so that 

they might know that I had a warrant for the arrest of Pope. He re- 
turned without coming to any conclusion as to what they intended. 
After a time a colored man connected with the riot came up and made 
a proposition that he would go himself if Mr. Bush would go. Mr. 
Bush went again, I think, the second time, and Mr. Bush and myself 
then went, and we told them to let some of their party come and have 
a parley with us and see if we couldn’t settle the matter. They never 
came. We remained there for three-quarters of an hour or an hour, 
and at last they did make a proposition, that six on their side should 
meet six on ours—they naming several of our men—and asking us to 
select whom they did not name; and it was then agreed that each 
party Should disperse, and that no difficulty should arise. 
_ Q. State what further happened.—A. We started back home, and 
the parties separated, going in different directions. 
By Mr. CHRISLIANCY : 

@. Had you then ascertained to your satisfaction that Pope was not 
there in that. company ?—A. It was first said that he was there, and 
then aiterward said that he was not there. 

_ Q. Had you ascertained to your satisfaction that he was not there ?— 
A. No, sir; I had not. I was not satisfied as to whether Pope was 
there or wasn’t there. I had then returned some ten miles from Rouse’s 
Biidge when a white gentleman overtook me and told me that a party 
who had been returning home had been fired upon, and it was sup- 

osed—— 

i (Mr. Christiancy objects to the witness proceeding with this state- 
ment. Objection sustained.) 

The Wirness. I went back to Silverton, which is seven miles from 
Rouse’s Bridge. I went back some three miles above from where I had 
returned, and there I saw the ladies from the surrounding country had 
assembled there. That was at Mr. Myers’s house. A large number of 
ladies, very much frightened, were there; and I found several persons 
there, and I collected a few more, and staid there until night, and sent 
out couriers to get a posse. 

Q. That was Sunday night?—A. Yes, sir. Just as I got to Silverton 
there was a report of a gun. There was a man killed within 500 yards 
of Silverton. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Was he a white man or a black man?—A. A white man. 

@. A man came and made a communication to you; what did you 
then do?—A. I put persons around the house to protect these families 

_ who had assembled there from the surrounding country, and who were 
very much frightened; and then I sent off for a posse through the coun- 
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try, and asked them to come to my assistanece.. While at Silverton the 
next morning a considerable number had assembled there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : . 
Q. Who had?—A. A considerable number of persons had assembled 
there that I had sent for. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Were they white or black?—A. White, sir. I learned that the 
cars had been run off the track on the Port Royal Railroad, some two 
or three miles distant. I went down for the purpose of seeing what was 
the matter, and I saw, I think, three or four boxes and the engine thrown 
off. Our men had been fired upon. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. Do you know that as a fact?—A. From reports of fire-arms from 
the bushes. 
By Mr. CHRIsTIANCY : 
Q. Did you see anybody fire?—A. No, sir; I didn’t. see a man fire, 
but I heard the reports of the guns from the bushes. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You were there when the firing was done ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on.—A. I think they shot one negro there; I was so informed; 
I did not see him myself. We had received information that a large 
crowd was collecting at Rouse’s Bridge. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

Q. When you came up to the railroad, where you found the wreck, 
what did the engineer state to you about the wreck, and how it hap- 
pened ? | 


Mr. Christiancy objects to the question, on the ground that the evi- 


dence it calls for would be mere hearsay. 
Objection sustained. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Go on, then, and state anything further you know.—A. Well, sir, 
we went down to Ellenton from there to the Double Bridges. I will 





state here that I would like to make one correction, and that is that at 
Rouse’s Bridge I saw a large number of colored men under arms, and — 


we went on to Ellenton and remained there that night, and started out 
from Ellenton across to Rouse’s Bridge. The men were fired upon just 


on the other side of Rouse’s Bridge, and we crossed over, and there wé 


met the United States troops. 1 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : , 


Q. That was on Tuesday morning ?—A. Yes, sir; we remained at 


Ellenton on Monday night, and there a consultation was held with the 
officers, and we disbanded. 
(. After the soldiers came up ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : . st 
Q. State whether you arrested a man charged in the warrant.—A. 
No, sir; he never has been arrested. 


Q. How was the Ellenton riot brought toa termination at Rouse’s — 


Bridge ?—-A. We dispersed, and every man went to his home. 
Q. What caused you to disperse ?—A. The troops were there. 


ts 


Q. What troops ?—A. The United States troops were there, and We — 


Pa 
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had a consultation with the officers, and they said they would make the 
colored people disperse if we would disperse; that they were there for 
preserving the peace. 

(). Then you all went home ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know any other fact in connection with that riot ?—A. No, 
sir; I don’t know particularly anything further in regard to that riot. 

@. Do you know what gave rise to it?—A. It was the shooting of 
Peter Williams. 

Q. State whether or not you had any political motive in what you 
did there, and whether, within your knowledge, any other white man 
had.—A. No, sir; it was perfectly foreign to the whole matter. There 
never was such a thing thought of or talked of; it was only for pres- 
ervation. We deemed it for the preservation of the whole country. 

Q. State whether at any time you have threatened violence, or to 
discharge from your employment, or to turn off from your land, any 
colored man, for the purpose of inducing him to vote the democratic 
ticket.—A. No, sir; I never talked politics unless it was at a publie 
meeting. I never discussed it with the colored people unless they men- 
tioned it. Sometimes they might ask me a question. 

(). You never made a threat of the character I have mentioned ?—A. 
No, sir; I had one colored man on my place who was legally entitled to 
a vote, and he staid at home without my ever saying a word to him. 

_ He mentioned the subject to me once, and said that he had deserted the 
radical party. 

Q. Why did he not vote?—A. Because he said he wasn’t going to go 
with the party; that he feared that harm would be done him if he voted 
the democratic ticket; that he had been threatened. 

@. Do you know of any other fact about that riot, or any other 
riot or disturbance there that would be interesting for this com- 
mittee to know, tending to show intimidation toward the black man, 
to induce him to vote the democratic ticket?—A. No, sir. IL was a 
member of the executive committee of Aiken County, and our whole 
discussions upon that subject were for quietness and peace. That was 
our programme laid down to prevent anything of this sort. 

_ Q. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Silver- 
ton. 

@. What was the character of the election there that day ?—A. It was 

_ perfectly quiet. 
__ . Were there any violent demonstrations there by either of the whites 
_ or blacks ?—A. None whatever. sir. ; . 

Q. Did you observe anybody prevented from voting ?—A. No, sir; 
no one was prevented from voting, because the polls were perfectly 
open to everybody to vote, and every man had a vote without any inter- 
ference whatever. 

Q. Do you know Columbus Roundtree, a negro man in your county 7— 
A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 
Q. What is it for truth?—A. Very bad, sir. 
Q. What is it for honesty ?—A. I don’t know anything as to his dis- 
_ honesty. 
_ @. Do you know a negro man named Sam Darby ?—A. I do. 
Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. It is very bad. 
 Q. For truth ?—A. He is untruthful and a rogue besides. 
QQ. Do you know a negro named William Moultrie ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. It is bad, sir. 
Q. Bad for what?—A. He is untruthful. 





| 


Q. Do you know a negro named Basil Allen?—A. Yes, sir; I know 
him well. 

Q. What is his general reputation ?—A. Very bad, sir. 

Q. Bad for what?—A. He is a common liar and a rogue besides, sir. 

Q. Do you know a negro named Isaac Collins ?—A. Yes, sir; he hag 
worked with me. 

(. Do you know his general character ?—A. Bad, sir; 1 know him. 

Q. What is it for truth 7—A. He is very untruthful, or was when he 
lived with me. 

Q. Do you know Adolphus Morgan 7?—A. I do; he has worked with 
me, too. 

Q. What is his character, if you know ?—A. He is very untruthful. 

@. Do you know Albert Carroll?—A. I know bim well. 

Q. What is his general character ?—A. Very bad, sir. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not, sir. 

Q. Do you know Gloster Holland ?—A. I do, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir; it is as bad as 
any man’s in Aiken County. 

Q. Do you know his general character for truth?—A. He is perfectly 
unreliable, sir. 

(. How is it for honesty 7—A. I cannot say as to his dishonesty ; I 
don’t know that. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Have you been legally proceeded against for your connection with 
the so-called Ellenton riots ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you been arrested ?—A. Well, yes, sir; I suppose it was an 
arrest; I gave myself up and gave bail. 

@. What were you charged with ?—A. I was charged with murder, 
intimidation, and conspiracy; I think those were the charges. 

@. When were you arrested ?—A. I don’t recollect the date, sir. 

Q. About when?—A. I think it was about some time in September, 
perhaps, or the first of October. 

(. Before whom did you give bond to appear and answer to any in- 
dictment that might be found against you in the United States court?— 
A. Before Mr. Boozer, in Aiken. 

q. Are you still under that bond ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Have you any idea that any of these men, Columbus Roundtree, 
Sam Darby, Basil Allen, Isaac Collins, Adolphus Morgan, Albert Car- 
rol, or Gloster Holland may happen to be witnesses against you upon 
your trial?—A. Some I don’t know. Some are, I think, from what in- 
formation I have. 

@. Whom have you ever heard speak of Columbus Roundtree’s repu- 
tation for truth ?—A. James P. Hankerson, the man that raised him, I 
have heard frequently speak of him. 

Q. Hankerson is a white man and democrat, is he?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Roundtree is a colored man and a republican?—A. Yes, sir; a re- 
publican, I think. 

Q. Is he or is he not rather an active republican politician ?—A. Well, 
I don’t know that he is; not more than a great many others. 

Q. You don’t know whether he is or not, but I ask you whether he is 
not rather active ?—A. I don’t think so, any more than he takes some 
part in the elections. 

@. When did you hear that gentleman speak of his reputation for 
veracity ?—A. I have heard him speak of it frequently. 

Q. Mention one time.—A. I cannot recollect the date. 
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 Q. Ment: al Pr E said that he was very un- 
truthful, very unreliable, perfectly so, and that he had raised him and 
knew him. 
@. When did you hear him say that ?—A. I heard him say that this 
| ak summer. 

@. Whom else have you heard say that?—A. Well, I couldn’t pretend 
to say now, because I know that Mr. Hankerson spoke to me about it, 
and it is a general rumor. 

(. I ask you what other persons you have heard speak of it.—<A. I 
don’t recollect. 
~ Q. You have heard one man speak of it, and upon the strength of 
that you swear that vou know his general reputation for truth in that 
community, do you?—A. Yes, sir; I have heard others speak of him 
too. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Mr. Darby’s reputation for truth ?— 
A. [have heard a great many. I have heard Mr. James B. Wilson, 
whom he stole from. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you swear that he stole from Mr. Wilson 7—A. No, sir; [don’t 
swear that. I have heard Mr. James b. Wilson say that he wouldn’t 
believe him on oath. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Who else ?—A. I have heard Mr. P. T. Wilson, whois a pe 
of Mr. James B. Wilson. 

@. Who else ?—A. I don’t know. 

' Q. You have heard two men speak of Mr. -Darby’s reputation, and 
upon that you swear that you know his general reputation ?—A. His 
general reputation in that country is very bad. 

@. But those are the only two men whom you can name that you 
have heard speak of his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did they speak of it?—A. Last spring. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Basil Allen’s reputation for ve- 
racity ?—A. James M.Cobb, Wiliiam Wilson, George R. Rowell are three 
white men I have heard speak of him. 

Q. All democrats and white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Allen is a colored republican ?—A. He wasa strong democrat 
up to the time of the election, or apparently so, I understand, but that 
is mere rumor. 

@. They are the only persons whom you have heard speak of bis 
reputation ?—A. I have heard him frequently spoken of; J. D. Everett 
is another one I can state. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Isaac Collins’s reputation ?—A. I 
have heard 

Q. All these men whom you have spoken of and whom you have 
sworn you would not believe under oath are colored men ?—A. Yes, 
sir; they are all colored men. 

Q. State whether or not all the men whom you have heard speak of 
their reputation for truth and veracity are white men ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What colored man have you heard speak of it ?—A. I have heard 
Lewis Aldridge speak of Albert Carrol; and I have heard Charles Jef- 
ferson (both colored men) speak of that man Albert Carrol; that they 
would not believe him on his oath. 

Q. Do you now swear that you know what the general reputation of 
these men for truth and veracity among the colored people is ?-—A. I 
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know that Albert Carrol there, all of them I can’t say, but I know that 
Albert Carrol is considered perfectly unreliable among the colored peo- 
ple in my neighborhood. 

Q. l asked you if you could swear that you know what their repu- 
tation for truth among the colored men is.—A. No, sir; not all of them. 

q. Are the colored men or the white men in the majority in your neigh- 
borhood ?—A. There is a small majority of colored; I-think about 50 
at the last election at our precinct. 

Q. Were you at any time captain of a rifle-club in you neighborhood ? 
—A. No, sir. 

(. Were you at any time a member of one ?—A. No, sir; [ was never 
anything but captain of a saber-club which had received a charter. 

(J. You were captain of a saber-club 7—A. Yes, sir. 

q. When did you receive a charter for that club 7—A. Last year some 
time. 

Q. Of how many members did that company consist?—A. I think 
about 60 or 65, sir. 

Q. Is the company still in existeace ?—A. Yes, sir; it has been in 
existence all the time. We still hold the charter. 

@. Was the company armed ?—A. No, sir. 

(). It had no arms ?—A. No, sir; we used to drill without arms and 
mount ourselves. 

(). Did none of them have pistols ?—A. I cannot say; some might 
have had; a great many had none | know. 

4). At whose request were you appointed a special constable to serve 
this warrant ?—A. I don’t know, sir. | 

@. Did you apply for that office ?—A. No, sir; I made no application; 
the warrant was handed to me. i 

Q. When was the warrant handed to you?—A. On Friday evening, | 
sir. 

Q. After Peter Williams had been shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Why did you not arrest Peter Williams as you were commanded 
to do?—A. He was shot, and the doctor’s assurance was that he was — 
in a dying condition. 

(. When he was shot, what time was it?—A. I think it was between 
twelve and one o’clock. 

Q. On Friday, the 15th of September ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. When was it suggested that a warrant should be given out for his 
arrest ?—A. I think they had sent for the warrant before I got there. 

@. Do you know anything about it ?—A. I do not. 

@. When did the doctors pronounce him in a dying condition 7—A. 
Soon after he was shot. 

@. Were you present?—A. Yes, sir. Dr. John M. Golfin examined 
him and thought that the wounds were mortal. 

Q. Why did you not arrest Mr. Harley ? 

The Wirness. Mr. Harley ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; you were commanded to do so by this warrant. 

The WitTNEss. I don’t think so. 

‘Mr. Cameron read the warrant, of which the following is a copy : 
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Affidavit. 


StaTE OF SoutH CaRoLrtna, County of Aiken: 

Personally appeared Mitchell Tavell, who, being duly sworn, says that at Alonza 
Haily’s, at Silverton, in the county and State aforesaid, on the 15th day of September, 
A. D. 1876, one Peter Williams and one Frederick Polk, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, entered the premises of Mrs. Hally and committed an assauit and battery 
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on her by violently knocking her down with a stick, all of which was done against 
the peace and dignity of the State and the laws and statutes made and provided for 
such cases. 

MITCHELL TAVELL. 


Sworn to before me, at Beach Island, the 15th day of September, A. D. 1876. 
' CHAS. GRIFFIN, 
Trial-Justice. 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
County of Aiken: 
By Charles Griffin, esq., trial-justice in and for the county and State aforesaid. 


To any lawful constable: 


Complaint, on oath, having been made unto me by Mitchell Tavell, that Alonzo 
Hally, in the county and State aforesaid, oue Peter Williams and one Frederick Polk, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, entered the house of Mrs. Hally, at Silverton 
aforesaid, and committed an assault and battery on her by violently knocking her 
down with a stick, all of which was done against the peace and dignity of the State 
and the laws and statutes made and provided for such cases: 

These are therefore to require and command you to apprehended the said defendants 
and bring them before me, or some other trial-justice of the aforesaid county and 
State, to be dealt with according to law. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Beach Island, the 15th day of September, A. D. 1876. 

[L. 8.] CHAS. GRIFFIN, 

Trial-Justice Aiken County. 
SraTrE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
County of Aiken: 


I hereby constitute and appoint A. P. Brown my special constable to serve and 
execute the within warrant. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Beach Island, the 15th day of September, A. D. 
1876. 


[SEAL ] CHAS. GRIFFIN, 
Trial-Justice. 
{Indorsement.] 


State of South Carolina, county of Aiken. The State vs. Peter Williams and 
Frederick Polk. Assault and battery warrant, September 15, 1876. Copy. Charles 
el trial-justice. Officer, Angus P. Brown, special constable; deputy constable, J. 

. Muny. 

The WITNESS. But if you will turn over and read the indorsement 
you will see that it is the State of South Carolina against Peter Wil- 
liams and Frederick Pope, and not against them and another ‘man. 
That warrant shows the kind of ignorant men that we have for officers. 
The affidavit only mentions Peter Williams and Frederick Pope. 

Q. But you did not attempt to arrest him upon the affidavit ?—A. Not 
at all; but if there had been no affidavit the warrant would have been 
perfectly powerless. 

Q. If a warrant perfectly regular on its face were delivered to you as 
an officer, you would not be required to inquire whether there was an 
affidavit or not.—A. No, sir. I saw on the back of it, where it read, 
“The State against Peter Williams and Frederick Pope,” and that I was 
a special constable. 

Q. If this warrant requires you to do anything, it requires you to ar- 
rest those three men, Williams, Pope, and Harley 7?—A. That is just our 
condition here, that we have such ignorant men in office. 

Q. You never discovered that error, did you?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Was that a republican trial-justice ?—A. Certainly. 
Q. And a negro?—A. Certainly. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Have you retained this original warrant in your possession ever 
since that time?—A. No, sir; it has been in the possession of my attor- 
ney until a few days since. . 
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Q. Why did you not make a return upon it to the trial-justice 7—A. 
Because [ had suspicions that perhaps that warrant would be denied ; 
and I kept that warrant from the mere fact that I suspicioned that the 
warrant would be burned up if I did not, and then I would never bear 
of it; and I wanted to show that I had been acting under the law. 

@. Do you not understand that it is the duty of an officer who has 
process to execute some return upon it to the court whence it issues ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I think that; but Charles Griffin was turned out immedi- 
ately ‘after that affair. 

@. That does not relieve you of the duty of making a return ?—A. 
I never made a return. 

—Q. Did you understand that it was your duty to make a return upon 
it?—A. Yes, sir; perfectly. 

(. Then you violated your duty ?—A. I may have violated it in that 
instance. 

Q. This is the only authority you had for the arrest of‘any of these 
men mentioned in it?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How many armed white men did you have under your command 
during these troubles at any time ?—A. I suppose, sir, there might have 
been three hundred. 

(. I know there might have been that many, and that is the reason I 
ask you how many there were.—A. I can’t say; itis impossible to judge 
how many men were on horseback, because they look like a great many 
to those who are not accustomed to cavalry and to seeing them on horse- 
back. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. You think, though, that there were about three hundred 7—A. 

Yes, sir; I judged there were three hundred. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How long did you retain that posse? —A. We dispersed immedi- 
ately aS soon as we came upon the troops, and they said they were there 
to keep the peace. 

Q. When did you first summon the posse ?—A. Some of the posse was 
first summoned on Friday evening after I got that warrant to go and 
look for them. We went to look for Frederick Pope, where they said 
some of his relatives lived. 

Q. Did you know Frederick Pope?—A. No, sir; I did not know him, 
although I was raised within two miles of him. He was a young lad, L 
suppose some eighteen or twenty years old. 

Q. You stated that you saw a large number of colored people under 
arms at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. When did you see those colored people ?—A. That was on Sun- 
day. ' 

(. What do you call a large number ?—A. I suppose there might 
have been seventy-five or one hundred. I could see them standing up 
in arms. 

Q. At what distance were you from them 7—A. I suppose I was two 
hundred yards from them. 

(. Did you recognize any of the colored men in that crowd ?—A. No, 
sir; I knew some of those that we had the conference with. 

(. Under whose general command was the army of whites engaged 
in this Ellenton business ?—A. They were under my control. 

@. Was A. P. Butler under your control ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were the commander ?—A. Yes, sir; Iwas ’the constable and 
had the posse. 
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@. You were in command, were you ?—A. Yes, sir; I was the con- 
stable and they were my posse, and of course I commanded them. 

_ Q. Did you direct the movements of the white forces?—A. Yes, sir ; 
they were all governed entirely by me. 

q. How many colored men were shot after you agreed to break up 
there Tuesday morning and proceed to your homes ?—A. I don’t know. 
sir; none that I know of; none that came under my observation. 

@. How many dead colored men did you see on that occasion 7?—A. I 
never saw a dead colored man. I know that some were killed; I am 
satisfied of it in my own mind, but I didn’t see one. 

Q. How were you armed aA, I had a little pistol. 

Q@. Then the commander-in chief did not carry a gun ?—A. No, sir; 
nothing but a pistol. 

A Ls suppose you were careful not to fire that ?—A. I never pulled it 
out of my belt at all, sir. 

@. How was your posse armed ?—A. Well, sir, some were armed 
with nothing, and some with double-barreled guns, and some had rifles, 
and old shot-guns of all soris, and some with pistols. 

(. Did the most of them have arms of some kind ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
think the most of them had; some of them had not, I know. 

@. Who had not ?—A. I don’t recollect. I recollect several saying to 
me that they had no arms. 

@. But you took them along ?—A. They went along with the party. 

. What special benefit did you think they would be to you as a 
posse ?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Why did you allow them to accompany you, then ?—A. Just like 
any other crowd ; they fellin. I suppose they had been summoned by 
the courier that I had sent out, and they came anyhow without asking. 
A great many white persons in that country had no arms. 

Q You allowed every one to fall in who chose to do so?—A. Yes, 
sir; I sent out and got the whole neighborhood. 

@. Did you instruct the couriers as to the number of persons they 
should summon as a posse ?—A. No, sir; I did not; not on Sunday. 

@. Did you at any time ?—A. No, sir; I only collected a few on Fri- 
day that was there at the place. 

Q. Fhe question is, if you directed your couriers whom you sent out 
as to the number of persons they should summon as a posse 7—A. No, 
sir; I did not direct them. 

Q. What instructions did you give them?—A. I told them to go and 
tell everybody in the country that they could see, that there was likely 
10 be a great disturbance; that I had been resisted as a constable, and 
that things looked like there was going to be a riot or disturbance in 
the community from the uprise of the negroes. 

@. Those were the instructions you gave, were they 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You remember that distinctly, do you?—A. I don’t know the 
exact words; I wouldn’t pretend to say. It would be impossible for 
Solomon to recollect the exact words. I can’t recollect exactly what 
words were used. It is eight or ten months ago. But that was the 
substance. 

Q. You did not direct them at all as to the number of persons they 
should summon ?—A. No, sir; I told them to go around in the com- 
munity and tell the men to come to me. 

Q. How many couriers did you send out in that way ?—A. I suppose 
there was a dozen in all. There might have been less than that. I 
don’t pretend to say how many. 
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(). From how large an area of country did you gather your posse ?— 
A. Only from Aiken County. 

Q. How large an area is that? We don’t know.—A. Well, sir, I sent 
to Captain Croft, who had a volunteer company. 

Q. A volunteer company of what ?—A. A volunteer company of rifles. 

(@. He had one of the rifle-clubs ?—A. Yes, sir; he came with a few 
riflemen—I forget how many; not a great many. 

Q. Did he not bring as many as thirty or forty men ?—A. No, sir; I 
think, maybe sixteen, or eighteen, or twenty; I wouldn’t pretend to 
‘say now how many. 

@. When did he report to you ?—A. He reported on Monday morn- 
ing, Sir. 

6. Were there any members of your so-called posse from Edgefield 
and Barnwell Counties ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You swear positively to that ?—A. No; I wouldn’t swear posi- 
tively, because men came in from all directions, and I don’t know where 
they came from. It became general, and there were many meu that I 
had no control of. 

Q. Does A. P. Butler reside in Aiken County ?—A. Certainly; he is 
senator from that county. 

Q. You say, then, that there were some in that posse of whom you had 
no control ?—A. No control whatever, because they came from different 
directions. It was an uprising of the whole country there; both white 
and black were in arms. 

Q. A momentago you said that they were all under your control.— 
A. Those that I started with were under my control; the others who 
came in I had no control over; they came in from every direction. 

@. How many did you start with ?—A. I said about 300, 

@. How many were there in all?—A. I suppose there might have 
been in the country—I saw squads in different places—I don’t know how 
many; there might have been 400 or 500; I couldn’t say. 

@. You had 300, you say 7—A. I think I had about that many. 

Q. You think there might have been 400 or 500 in all?—A. Yes, sir. 
I met men I knew from Barnwell at the lower edge of the county. 

Q. Did they tell you that your couriers had summoned them ?—A. 
No, sir; I never went out of my own county; I didn’t even go when I 
heard that there was a large party of colored people outside of my 
county-line, where the train had been run back to Ellenton. I wouldn’t 
even go outside of my county-line; I had nothing to do with that. 

@. Where were you when Coker was shot ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Where were you from nine to ten o’clock Tuesday morning 2—A. 
I was near Rouse’s Bridge—going in that direction. 

@. How long did you remain near Rouse’s Bridge at that time?—A. I 
don’t think we staid there more than three-quarters of an hour, and had 
a consultation with the officers and talked over the matter. 

@. How many colored persons were there 7—A. Mr. Paul Hammond, 
Mr. Thomas Davies, and Captain Croft, I sent over to talk to the offi- 
cers to see what had been done, and they reported to me that the offi- 
-cers said that they were there for peace, and that both parties must dis- 

erse. 
Q. What orders did you issue to your company, regiment, army, or 
whatever it was?—A. I told every man to go home, and they com- 
menced dispersing immediately afterward, going to their homes in dif: 
ferent directions. 

Q. How many negroes were there at that time 7—A. I cannot say, sir. 


Q. Can you estimate the number?—A. No, sir; they were around 
about the store and different houses there. 

«). You can estimate the number, I suppose ?—A. No, sir; it would 
be impossible for me to estimate the numbers. I might have seen 40, 
50, 75, or 100; I wouldn’t pretend to say how many. 

Q. How were they armed ?—A. I didn’t see any arms there. The sol- 
diezs had been there some time, I don’t know how long; they told me 
not a great while. 

Q. W hat time did you go to Rouse’s Bridge on Tuesday morning ?— 
A. I think it must have been 11 or 12 o’clock, sir. 

Q. The white men had not dispersed until you got there ? 

the Wirnsss. The party that was with me? 

Mr. CAMERON. Did you find white men at Rouse’s Bridge when you 
got there? 

A. Yes, sir; I found troops there. 

@. Did you find any except the troops?—A. No, sir. 

@. When you say troops, what do you mean?—A. United States 
troops. 

By Mr. Ormisireroy: 


Q. Were there not a large number of white men there from Edgefield 
County in that company, or in that body of white men ?—A. I saw some 
Edgefield men there, but they were not under my control at all. 

@. They were in the crowd ?—A. There might have been a few I sup- 
pose. 

@. Were there not some from Georgia?—A. There might have been 
some from Georgia; I don’t know; they were from different directions. 
l saw men in small squads. It seemed to be a general uprising of both 
parties ; that was the whole of it after the difficulty started. It was be- 
coming a riot. 

(). You have described when you were down near Ellenton where the 
railroad was torn up A. That is near Silverton. 

@. You there heard guns fired ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see anybody that had been shot or killed or wounded 7— 
A. No, sir; I never saw a man that was killed. 

(). Did you not speak about there being a colored man killed there ? 
—A. They said so; it was mererumor. I didn’t see a dead man. 

@. Neither white nor black ?—A. No, sir. 

q. Then I want to understand what you meant by saying a white man 
was killed at Silverton.—A. That was the report. I merely stated the — 
rumor. ; 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. State whether at the time on Sunday when an effort was made to 
compromise the difficulties there you requested the trial-justice who 
issued the warrant which you have exhibited to the committee to say to 
the negroes that he had issued a warrant, and that they must submit to 
the law ; and state whether he refused to do so, and state the reasons he 
assigned for not doing so. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I want to ask whether this justice was one of the company of col- 
ored men that were opposed to the colored men doing anything against 
the whites?7—A. I think I have already answered that he was not; that 
he was trial-justice, and not connected with it in any way. 

Mr. CurisriAncy. Then I object to Mr. Merrimon’s question, as call- 
ing for mere hearsay. 

(Objection sustained.) 
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FRANK DUNBAR—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. ©., December 30, 1876. 
FRANK DUNBAR sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, residence, and occupation.—Answer. I am 
thirty-five years old; I reside at Beech Island, Aiken County, South 
Carolina, and I am a planter. 

. With what political party did you affiliate?—A. With the demo- 
cratic party. 

@. State whether you have any knowledge of what is called the Ellen- 
ton riot in the section of country where you live, and, if -you say “yes,” — 
state to the committee all you know about it, in your own way, as briefly 
and clearly as you can.—A. Well, sir, | know something about the riot. 
It was on Saturday, the 16th of September, that Mrs. Harley had been 
assaulted by two negroes. At that time I was twenty miles below where 
I live; it is about a mile below Ellenton Station. I was at my brother- 
in-law’s, Mr. Tull’s. We were there fishing, and went home to Beach 
Island, passing by Ellenton Station, that afternoon, and also passing on 
the road Mr. Harley’s house, where the assault was made the day before. 
The assault was made on Friday, and we went by on Saturday afternoon. 
On our way from Ellenton to Beech Island the first indication I saw of 
anything was five armed negroes. 

Q. Where?—A. Af Silverton, between Ellenton and Beech Island. 
There had been a republican meeting at Silverton that evening, at Levi 
Chevis’s store, and about three miles below there these five armed ne- 
groes overtook me. 

@. Who were they 7—A. I don’t know the names of all of them. I 
know James Kelley was one. 

@. Was he armed?—A. He was armed with a musket or gun, I don’t 
know which. He had some sort of a gun; I am certain of that. Sti 
Foreman was another, and George Washington and Aleck Williams, 
and there was another man; I don’t know his name. They were. ali 
mounted, and overtook me, as I said, three miles below the store, and 
rode with me from there within a few miles of the store, when four of 
them stopped, and the fifth went on just ahead of me to the store. 

(. What direction were they going then ?—A. They were going to 
Levi Chevis’s store. 

@. Was that the direction of Beech Island 7—A. Yes, sir. They 
overtook me right where the road forks; they were going from Rouse’s 
Bridge to Levi Chevis’s store; they diduw’t say anything tome. I knew 
some of them very well, and had talked with them a good deal; one of 
them particularly, had been at my place three or four times within the 
last two months, and I had treated him kindly, and he always seemed 
to be very friendly with me, but on that evening he didn’t have a word | 
to say tome. I was in the buggy, and when they overtook me I was 
driving in a walk talking to another man who was'with me. When I 
started off fast they rode along with me, and when I was in a walk they 
kept a little ahead of me, as their horses were going a little faster than 
mine in my buggy; so when I drove up, I reckon I drove up at the rate ~ 
of ten miles an hour, they drove along, and four of them left me a short 
time before we got to the store, and tie fifth one followed me on to the 
store. When we came up to the store we met a crowd of white men, 
and they came up to me, say within ten steps of me, and commenced 


~ 
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talking with a man whose name was Sam Darby; I just heard that 
much—his name; I don’t know him. 

Q. You saw the white men talking with a negro?—A. Yes, sir; A. 
P. Brown was talking with anegro. He asked, “ What are you drilling 
these men for?” He said, “ Just for amusement.” Brown asked him if 
he had a charter for his company to drill; he said he had not. Then 
he asked him if he didn’t know that it was contrary to law to drill with- 
out a charter. He said he didn’t, but if it was he wouldn’t drill any 

more until he could get a charter; that he didn’t wish to do anything 
that would violate the law. I asked Brown a question then in regard 
to their right to drill without a charter, and Brown told me that he had 
a charter from the clerk of the court; then I drove on after that talk. 
There was nothing out of the way from either party. Some white men, 
though, did say, “* Where is Gloster Holland? We understand that he 
is going to come up here to-day with his company from Rouse’s Bridge.” 
This man replied that he didn’t know. I answered, ‘¢ There is one of 
his men that has come along with me from the direction of Rouse’s 
Bridge;” and they asked him what he came for. He said he just came 
to see what was going on. That is all that he said; [went on home then. 
On Sunday morning a man came to my house and told me that the white 
men were down there, and that the negroes were coming up in force 
‘from Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Were you above or below Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Above... I was 
. then twelve miles, I suppose, above Rouse’s Bridge, where I lived. On 
Sunday morning I left home at nine o’clock and went down toward Sil- 
yverton, and got down to Rouse’s Bridge, I suppose, about twelve or one 
o'clock Sunday. I there found the white men inline, and Mr. Bush, a 
gentleman who has been here, had been sent off to the negroes for some 
purpose; I only heard that before Mr. Bush came back. 

Q. What Mr. Bush was that ?—A. George W. Bush. He came back 
and reported to the white men that the negroes said they would be 
willing to stop the fuss for ten days. They sent him back a second 
time, and Jefferson Wethersby, a white man, went with him. He was 
gone that time about an hour, I suppose, and said the negroes had agreed 
to meet six of our men unarmed with six of theirs the same way. 

Q. What do you mean by our men; the white men?—A. The white 
men. I was selected as one of the six men to meet them and settle the 
difficulty. We went down to the store. One white man and one negro 
had their pistols. Bush had his pistol, and one negro claimed the right 
to keep his because Bush had his; the rest of us went unarmed. They 
claimed to be unarmed, but I thought I saw one of them have a pistol 
in his pocket. I didn’t see the pistol, but I saw the shape of it. How- 
ever, he didn’t make any use of it. Colonel Butler was also one of the 
SIX. 

Q. What Colonel Butler?—A. A. P. Butler. P. F. Hammond, A. P. 
Brown, and a man by the name of Tyler were also along. I don’t know 
what Mr. Tyler’s initials are. George W. Bush and Jeff. Wethersby 
were also there. They said they wanted to know what we wanted. 
Butier told them that he wanted to find Frederick Pope; that he had 
@ warrant for him. They asked if he had the warrant with him. He 
turned to Brown and said, “Show them the warrant.” Brown had the 
warrant, and he pulled it out, and Hankerson, one of the negro commit- 
tee, stepped up. The others gave way, and told him to examineit. He 
said yes, he would; that he knew what warrants were, that he had been 
a constable for two years. He took the warrant in his hand and didu’t 
open it, He only looked at the top of it—he just glanced at it; Hank- 


erson was very much excited. He said, “It’s all right; I have been 
constable for two years, and I know that is one.” They returned the 
warrant to Brown, and then they assured us that the man that we were in 
search of was not there; that they didn’t know him. One of the men, 
James Kelly, spoke and said, “I know the man; I worked with him 
forty days on Mr. Hammond’s place, and he ain’t here; we haven’t seen 
him.” Then Butler told them if Pope wasn’t there, that he would make 
this proposition to them: that they should go home and attend to their 
business, and we would do the same; we would disperse at once and 
have nothing more to do with it, Hankerson—he seemed to have been 
the head man of their crowd—hesitated a little, and then said that 
was all right. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. He was a colored man, was he?—A. Yes, sir. He said, ‘This 
dou’t interfere with our voting; it is to have nothing more to do with 
that.” Butler told him certainly not; that he just wanted to settle this 
difficulty, and remarked to him, ‘‘ Now, I don’t wish to tantalize you” 
—that was his word—‘“ but I will tell you that if we have to come back 
here we will tear you all to pieces, I reckon.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. Butler said that?—A. Butler said that. The negro stepped up and 
said, ‘* You will find that harder to do than you think.” . Butler says, 
‘‘Do you see those men up yonder? If it hadn’t been for a few dis- 
creet men among us, there is no telling where you would have been 
now.” They laughed and said, ‘ You will find it a heap harder than you 
think to tear us all to pieces; we have got a good many more men than 
you have.” Four of the six made that remark. They said, ‘*‘ We don’t 
show our’ men; we have got aS many men as you have.” When they 
said that Butler told them, ‘‘ Well, I. don’t care about that; all Ll wanted 
was to settle this matter and go home.” We then turned and rode off 
from them, and they assured us upon their honor as gentlemen—that 
was their words—that there should be nothing more done, and that they 
would disperse at once, and that there would be nothing more of them. 
We went on back. I got in my buggy and started, and the crowd 
started at the same time I did. After going a mile or so I turned off_ 
and left the man on horseback and went on home, some twelve miles, I 
think it is, from my house to Rouse’s Bridge. About an hour after dark 
a min came along by my house. I was standing out there near the road 
at the time, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Was he a white man or a colored man?—A. Colored. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. You may state anything you did in consequence of what he told 
you ?—A. I didn’t do anything then, but the next day I went back to 
Silverton, and there I saw men that were shot. I saw their wounds in 
their faces, but I didn’t see where they were shot at, only I saw their 
persons. 

Q. White men or black men ?—A. Black men. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Were they shot with bird-shot?—A. Yes, sir; with small shot, and 
their coats were shot through, and some of their horses had small shot 
in them. I went on then to the railroad where it was torn up and an 
engine thrown off. 
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| By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did you see there 2—A. I saw the wreck, and one negro that 
they had arrested, Isaac Collins. I thought the men there had an idea 
of killing him, and I went and took him away myself, and told them 
that they ought not to hurt him; that he was a prisoner and ought to 
be treated as such, and I gave him a pass. There were five of us in 
company, and there were six colored men, and when they saw me talk- 
ing to Collins they came to me and asked me to protect them, that they 
had done nothing; so I just wrote that, ‘The white men will please not 
disturb these six men,” and signed my name and handed it to them, 

and told them to go back to their horses, which they had left about a 
mile off, and not to go off from their houses until this thing was settled. 
After that happened we went from there down to the Double Bridges, 
where this shooting had occurred. There I saw one dead coitored man 
that was said to have been killed the day before when this firing oc- 
eurred. We went on to Ellenton, and I didn’t see anything there. I 
didn’t see any one killed. I heard the guns, but I didn’t see them. L 
wasn’t at the head of a column, or anything of the kind. We staid at 
Ellenton that night, and went on next morning to Rouse’s Bridge. We | 
heard there that the negroes had been re-enforced and had gone in that 
direction. That. was Tuesday morning, the 18th or 19th of September ; 
we went on to Rouse’s Bridge, and just before getting there we heard 
two guns fired just ahead of us. The report sounded as if they were 
shot-guns. I judged from the report that they were double-barreled shot- 
guns. There were other guns fired after that. 

@. In what direction was that from where you were ?--A. Just ahead 
of us, in the direction of the negroes. There was some white men also 
ahead of me in that direction. I got down there and saw a horse 
wounded that hadn’t been in the crowd the evening before at all. The 
horse was very restless and stirred around a good deal. Rouse’s Bridge 
across the creek was torn up; the plank was all removed. Well, there 
where that horse was fired into we stopped some time to see how to get 
across the creek, and we heard yelling across the creek. Half an hour 
or such a matter, I suppose, after that, we crossed over, and we hadn’t 
been away from the creek many minutes before some men came back and 
said the Yankees had met them over there and everything was stopped. 
We went up and met the Yankees, and three men were appointed to 
confer with them and agree upon terms of settlement. I don’t know 
what those terms were. We staid there, I suppose, fifteen minutes, or 
perhaps half‘an hour, waiting for this conference to get through, and 
then we went home at once. 

@. Do you know any other fact that you could state to the commit- 
tee on this subject ?—-A. I don’t remember anything else. Perhaps if 
you were to ask some questions I might answer them. 

_Q. State whether, in the connection you had with this transaction, 
you had any political motives, or whether, within your knowledge, any- 
body else had any political motives ?—A. I had no political motives in 
the world, and I had no idea that any of the white men had any politi- 
cal motives—none whatever, sir. I was vice-president of a democratic 
club, and I attended all our meetings, and presided over most of them, 
_ at that time, as our president was absent in New York. He just got back 
some two or three days before the riot. 
eT You say that you were vice-president of a democratic club ?—A. 
eS, sir. 
Q. And you, furthermore, swear that if this movement had any politi- 
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cal motive, on the part of the club, you do not know it 1A, I do not 
know it; that is so, sir. 


B y Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. When did you first see this warrant that you say was for the arrest 
of Frederick Pope ?—A. I saw it on Sunday evening. 1 don’t know the 
hour. 

Q. At the time of this conference between the colored people and the 
white people?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In whose possession was it when you first saw it?—A. In A. P. 
Brown’s. 

Q. Did you see it at any time in the possession of George W. Bush? 

The WItneEss. The warrant ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I didn’t see it in his possession at all. 

Q. Will you state whether or not it was in his possession at the time 
of that conference ? 

The Witness. In George W. Bush’s possession ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I don’t know that it was in his possession. Brown produced the 
warrant. 

Q. And handed it to the colored man who said that he had been a 
constable 7—A. Yes, sir; and that it was all right. 

Q. And after the colored man looked at the outside of it he made the 
remark that you have stated and handed it back to Brown ?—A. I 
wouldn’t swear that Brown received it from the colored man. I would 
only swear that Brown produced it when called for, and that it was 
handed to Hankerson. It may have passed through my hands. I don’t 
recollect about that. We were as near each other as I am to you, and 
this man that said he understood the warrant, was kept a little back 
from the rest of the crowd and seemed a little timid. The others were 
very easy and familiar in their manners, and seemed to be perfectly sat- 
isfied that there was no harm. 

@. What meeting do you understand was held at Chevis’s store on 
Saturday ?—A. I understood that there was to be a republican meeting 
at Chevis’s store. 

Q. What time were you at Chevis’s store on that day ?—A. I think it 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon. . 

@. How many white men were there at that time ?—A. I met the 
white men just getting there. I suppose there were fifty or one hun- 
dred with Brown, who said that he was in search of Pope. 

@. Were these white. men, or any of them, armed ?—A. Yes, sir, they 
were armed; they had double-barreled shot-guns; they may have had 
pistols around, but I didn’t see them. 

(). Most of them were armed ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Were they mounted ?—A. Yes, sir; most of them were. Some of 
the older citizens from the vicinity were not mounted, but the young 
men that were mounted didn’t get off their horses at all. I didn’t stay 
there but a few minutes. 

@. You heard some one ask where was Gloster?—A. Where was 
Gloster Holland and his company; that they understood that he was 
coming up there to fight them that evening. 

@. You understood that they went there for the purpose of having @ 
fight with Gloster Holland ?—A. No, sir; they went there, they said, 
for the purpose of arresting Frederick Pope. 

Q. You said that they said that they understood that Gloster Holland 
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was coming up there to fight them that evening ?—A. Yes, sir; to pre- 
vent the arrest of Frederick Pope. 

What did they say about it?—A. They only asked where was 
Gloster Holland and his company; that they understood that he was to 
come up there that evening to fight them. 

@. Who asked that ?—A. I don’t know; it was in the crowd. 

Q. How many of the company asked it 7—A. I don’t know that there 
was more thanone. There wasacrowd. It wasn’t Brown, I know that. 
Brown had the warrant, and was in command of the posse. 

(). A posse of fifty or one hundred men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Armed with double-barreled shot-guns?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you become a member of that posse at any time ?—A. I only 
went down and joined them Sunday afternoon about twelve or one 
o'clock. I went down, not as a part of that posse particularly, but to 
see what was going on. 

Q. Did you take your gun ?—A. Yes, sir; I carried my gun. 

Q. You went on horseback ?—A. No, sir; I went in my bugsy. 

@. And carried your gun ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you armed with pistols also ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You had a double-barreled shot-gun ?—A. I had a double-barreled 
shot-gun. 

@. How many white men were there on Sunday when you got there 7— 
A. I suppose a hundred, or perhaps more or less; I didn’t count them. 

@. Under whose command were they at that time ?—A. Well, I sup- 
pose Butler’s or Brown’s; I do not know whose. 

~ Q. Did you see Butler there at that time?—A. Yes, sir; I talked with 
Butler. 

@. Did you see Brown there also ?—A. Yes, sir. 

-Q. How long did you remain there at that time?—A. I remained 
there, I suppose, three or four hours; it took that long to get up this 
conference. 

@. Where did you go thence ?—A. I went home directly ; I drove it 
in an hour. 

@. Then you went home Sunday night ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you come back to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. I left home Mon- 
day morning about half past nine o’clock. 

@. Did you take your gun with you again ? 
pistol. I went on horseback and carried my pistol. 

Q. Where did you go when you went back to Rouse’s Bridge—to what 
particular place did you go, I mean 7?—A. I went not to Ruuse’s Bridge 
on Monday ; I started back to Ellenton on Monday. 

@. How many white men went with you to Ellenton 7—A. About 150 
perhaps; maybe a little more; I don’t know. 

Q. Under whose command were they at that time ?7—A. Colonel But- 
ler was their commander. 

(. Were they armed?—A. Yes, sir; most of them were; most every 
man had a gun. 

@. Did Butler have the warrant for the arrest of Pope ?—A. Butler 
didn’t have it then. I didn’t see the warrant, and didn’t see it at all on 
Monday. Brown was the man that had the warr ant on Sunday. 

Q. Did you understand that Pope was at Ellenton ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t go to Ellenton to arrest Pope?—A. No, sir; we went 
there to put down the riot. 

Q. Had there been any riot there 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When?—A. That day. We heard it all along the road, sir, and 
Sunday evening. 
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Q. You didn’t see any riot at Ellenton 2—A. No, sir; I only saw 
where the man was shot. 

@. What time did you get to Ellenton 1A. We got to Ellenton first 
about three or four o’clock. 

(). In the afternoon ?—A. Yes, sir; in the afternoon. 

@. How many men were in your column, as you call it ?—A. There 
was 150 perhaps; perhaps not so many. 

Q. And perhaps more?—A. And perhaps more—yes, sir. 

Q. You are quite indefinite as to the number, are you?—A. Yes, sir; 
Tam. 

Q. You were not Colonel Butler’s adjutant, I suppose?—A. No, sir; 
I was no officer at all. 

@. You were high private, I suppose ?—A. No, sir; no private at all; 
I didn’t belong to any command. I went asa citizen to put down the 
riot. I didn’t belong to any club or organization. I didn’t march in 
any column; I just rode at my own will. 

Q. But you rode in Butler’s column, did you not ?—A. No; I rode 
sometimes at the side of: the road and sometimes in front. 

Q. Iam speaking of the column. You stated in your direct examina- 
tion that you were not at the head of the column, and I suppose that 
there must have beena column because you speak of it— A. O, yes, sir; 
there was a number of men riding along two and two, and sometimes 
there was three or four, but no regular order. 

@. Did you ride along in that manner ?—A. Sometimes I did. 

@. And sometimes you were in what you call the column, were you?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. You found when you got to Ellenton that some of the white men 
there had taken some prisoners ?—A. Taken some prisoners. 

Q. Six negro prisoners?—A. No, sir; not at Ellenton. I saw the 
white men take a man out of a wagon. They were told in my presence 
that that man had been in this Tiot yesterday evening; the negroes 
had fired into the whites; and, pointing to the negro on the roadside, 
they took him along. 

@. Did they have any legal process for his arrest, that you know of?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. They arrested him, then, without any legal process?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the way they took prisoners, is it?—A. It is the way they 
took him a prisoner; bat that man was turned loose, and not hurt or 
interfered with at all. 

@. He was turned loose without being tried ?—A. Without being 
tried or punished in any way. 

Q. You were satisfied, I suppose, that he had done nothing that de- 
served punishing eta" No, sir; I was not satisfied of that—-that he 
had done nothing, though I had nothing to do with it—but I turned him 
loose myself, on the ground that I didn’t think it was right to injure 
him, as we had no authority to confine him or anything, or to put him in 
jail; and I thought that perhaps we would get a warrant after the thing 
was put down and things became secure ; then we would go according to — 
law and arrest the men that were in this thing. 

(. Have you been arrested for your connection with the so-called 
Ellenton riot ?--A. Yes, sir; I have been arrested. 

Q. When were you arrested ?—A, I was arrested on the 20th of Oc- 
tober. 

Q. Did you have an examination before an officer?—A. No, sir; 
never. 

Q. What did you do? 

The WitnEss. What did I do? 
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Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. They kept me in jail a week, sir, and allowed me to give bond in 
$5,000 for my appearance in court at the November term. 

Q. You are under that bond now ?—A. I suppose so, sir; I just heard 
that the bond would hold over until they could get another term of 
court. 

@. Do you know what you are charged with ?—A. The warrant said for 
conspiring for the murder of Bas. Bush and Kit Finnessy, and for intim- 
idation of Abram Overstreet, Henry Campbell, and other citizens of 
the United States over the age of twenty-one years, or something to that 
effect. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Did the United States authorities arrest any negroes to your knowl- 
edge 7?—A. They arrested one, and only one that I know of. 

Q. Was he a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. You were aarested in October, to appear before the court ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. You came here on that bond ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And at the late term of the court they took no action against 
you ?—A. No, sir, 

Q. They bound you over again?—A. I haven’t been before any officer 
or any man atall. I only heard that I could go home, and that the 
bond would hold over until the next term of court. 

Q. Do you know whether the authorities that did this were all radi- 
cals ?—A. Yes, sir; they were all republicans, I am told. 

. Republican politicians?—A. Yes, sir; republican politicians. 

@. Who were they ?—A. Well, sir, Mr. Corbin was the man that was 
said to have had me arrested. Mr. Bardeen arrested me at Camden 
before the probate judge of the county. 

Q. Are they both radicals?—A. Yes, sir; they are. 

Q. And on the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Bardeen can- 
vassed the county of Aiken. 

®. State if at any time in the past you have used threats or violence 
toward any colored man for the purpose of inducing him to vote the 
democratic ticket.—A. I never did, sir, use either threats or violence. 

Q. Do you know George W. Bush ?—A. Yes, sir; I know him. 

@. Do you know what his general character is?—A. Well, I know 
that he is a citizen of that county—nothing particular against his char- 
acter; he has enemies. 

@. Do you know what the people say about him generally 7?—A. I 
never knew people to say anything against him, except that he was 
stingy and close. That is all that I have heard against his character. 
He is notorious for being close and stingy. 

@. How is his character for truth?—A. I have never heard it 
doubted. 

@. I understood you to say in your examination-in-chief that Bush 
went down in advance of the committee of compromise or settlement 
With which you went down ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How long had he been down there when you got there?—A. Bush, 
I suppese, was there about three hours before I was. 

@. Whether he had the warrant with him at that time you do not 
know ?—A. No, sir; Idon’tknow. Bush went by request of the negroes. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


. You do not know that of your own knowledge; you heard so ?— 
A. The negroes came up there and said that they were sent for Massa 
George W. Bush; that they wanted to talk with him, 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You were asked if these men who had you Arras anil Gourd 
over were not all radicals and politicians; I will ask you if you do not 
know that Mr. Corbin is United States district attorney ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you appear here at court?—A. I was here, sir, all the time. 

(). Do you say that nothing was done in the prosecution ?—A, Noth- 
ing was done in my case. It was not called. 

Q. Was there not an information presented, and did not the court. 
hold that they could only proceed by indictment?—A. Not against me, 
Sir; my name was not called at all, that I ever heard. 

@. Where was this point where you saw a man who had some bird- 
shot in his face ?—A. I saw him at Silverton. 

Q. What day was that?—A. On Monday morning, sir. I saw more 
than one that had shot in their clothes and heads. 

Q. Who was that man who had some bird-shot in his face?—A. His 
name was J. H. Bush. 

@. Is he a relative of this George W. Bush?—A. He is a distant rel- 
ative. 

@. Where does he live?—A. He lives up near Ellenton, about three 
miles from Ellenton Station. 

Q. What other man did you see who had shot in his clothes?—A. I 
saw Dr. A. W. Bailey and Dave Crosland. 

Q. In what part of their clothes?—<A. Bailey’s was in his coat and 
Crosland’s was in his head. 

- Q. How many shot were there in that man’s face?—A. I only saw 
where one went in. 

Q. Could you see the shot?—A. I didn’t see the shot. 

@. Then you didn’t know whether he was shot, except by what he 
said?—A. Only from what he and others said about it. I saw the 
mark, and the doctor took it out and got the shot. 

@. Did you see it taken out?—A. No, sir. 

@. Then why do you say he took it out?—A. I say I think he took it 
out. 

Q. You don’t know whether he did or not?— A. No, sir; I do not 
know. 

(. What man was that whom you saw at the Double Bridges that was 
killed?—A. I do not know him. 

Q. Did you see any one killed up at Rouse’s Bridge?—A. No, sir; 
ro one at all. 

Q. Any one wounded?—A. No, sir. 

(). How many colored people were there at the time the soldiers came 
up on Tuesday morning?—A. From what I saw I suppose there were a 
hundred, more or less; it may differ twenty-five either way. I only saw 
them gather in and around some houses that were there. 

(. Were they armed?—A. [ didn’t see a gun of any kind. 


hk. J. DUNBAR, JR.—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 1, 1877. 
R. J. DUNBAR, Jr., sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. What is your age ?—Answer, J am thirty-four years old. 
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Q. Where do you reside?—A. I live at Ellenton Station, on the Port 
Royal Railroad. 
 Q. What is your occupation?—A. I am a farmer. I also attend to 
the agency for the railroad company at Ellenton. 

Q. To what political party do you belong?—A. I belong to the dem- 
ocratic party. 

@. State whether you know anything about the late Ellenton riot, as 
it is called; and if you say yes, state all you know about it—A. Well, 
sir, 1 was engaged in what is called the Ellenton riot, the attempted 
arrest of the negroes who had assaulted Mrs. Harley. I was with the 
party attempting to arrest those negroes, or the one negro, rather, who 
had not been arrested, Frederick Pope. On Sunday, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, | was with a party to arrest Frederick Pope, and on Sunday 
evening, at Rouse’s Bridge, it was agreed 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Between whom was it agreed ?—A. Between our party and the 
negroes. It was agreed to drop the matter and to disperse and go 
home—the negroes to their homes and we to our homes, and I started 
home. 





By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. State what happened to you then.—A. On my way home, as I 
arrived at what we call the Double Bridges below Rouse’s Bridge, I was 
there ambushed and fired into by a party of negroes. I suppose there 
Was some seven or eight whites along with me in all. We returned the 
fire and one was killed, and I am not sure but two or three were wounded; 
two or three of our number were also slightly wounded. We then im- 
mediately dispersed in the swamps and went in different directions. I 
went alone, and was in the swamp for the most of the night near the 
Double Bridges. Just before day 1 crossed the creek at the railroad- 
trestle, which is below the bridge some half a mile, perhaps, and went 
on to my house. I got to my house between daylight and sunrise Mon- 
day morning. 

After breakfast I was sitting out on my front steps, and I suppose 
about ten o’clock I heard the beating of a drum, and in a few minutes 
a large crowd of armed negroes came marching into Ellenton from the 
direction of the Double Bridges. They remained there 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Remained where ?—A. In and around Ellenton, I suppose about 
half an hour before coming over toward my house. My house is dis- 
tant some two or three hundred yards, perhaps, from the depot- house. 
After they had been in and around Ellenton perhaps half an hour, one 
of their number came galloping over to my house on a mule and advised 
me to get out of the way. 





By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. That is, one of the negroes came to you ?—A. That was one of the 
negroes. He told me that they seemed to be bent on killing every 
white man; those were his words. I immediately left my house and 
walked back in the woods, in the rear of my house. I remained there, 
I suppose, about fifteen minutes, when I saw several of them crossing 
the field in different directions, and I went from there into the woods 
toward the Savannah River swamp, and they continued to pursue me. 
They followed me all that afternoon. I knew the swamp perfectly, 
however, and dodged them. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. How many of them were following you ?—A. They were in differ- 
ent squads. I saw four or five in one squad and two or three in another, 
and they seemed to be scattered in different directions. I could not say 
positively that I saw more than four in one squad and three in another 
that seemed to be coming directly toward me. They followed me, how- 
ever, clear to the Savannah River swamp. There the swamp is very 
thick, and I dodged them and kept out of their way until dark. After 
dark I knew where there was a batteau, which was commonly used for 
fishing purposes on the river, and went to it and took it, and crossed 
the river to Georgia. After I crossed the river I could hear them on 
the Carolina side hunting me. After I crossed the river | wended my 
way to a neighbor’s house whom I knew. That is about all I know of 
the Ellenton riot. My evidence would end right there, because after I 
got acrcess the river I went to the Central Railroad and went to Augusta, 
and by the time I got back the affair was all over. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether in your connection with that affair you were moved ~ 
by any politicai considerations at all.—A. By no means in the world. 

Q. Within your knowledge was anybody else ?—A. Not by any one; 
I am confident that no one was. 

Q. State whether at any time you used any threats or force to induce 
colored men to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I never did in my life, 
sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How lovug were you at Rouse’s Bridge before you left there on 
Sunday at the time you have mentioned?—A. We were near Rouse’s 
Bridge the greater part of the day on Sunday. 

(. How many were in your company? By your company, I mean 
with vou.—A. Well, really, sir, I could not say how many. 

(. You can probably estimate it—A. I might, in a guess, come within 
fifty or less or more of it; I couldn’t say. There were at least one 
hundred men, I should think; perhaps more and perhaps less. 

(J. Did you see any other white men in that vicinity 7—A. No, sir. 

(). Then, according to your best judgment, there were not many more> 
than one hundred armed white men that went to Rouse’s Bridge on 
Sunday ?—A. I do not think there was. Really, I didn’t count them, 
and all being on horseback they might look like more than there really 
were. 

@. Under whose command were those men ?—A. Well, sir, they were 
not under the command of any one immediately. 

Q. Well, remotely, then, if not immediately.—A. Well, for myself, I 
didn’t consider myself under the command of any one. I thought that 
we were all doing the duty of law-abiding citizens to try to arrest these 
guilty parties who had been accused of assaulting a white lady in the 
neighborhood. F 

Q. Well, under whose command were you?—A. I might say I was 
notified by a messenger from Captain Brown to assist in-—— 

@. Did you report to Captain Brown?—A. I did not see Captain 
Brown when I got to Rouse’s Bridge. 

(. Did you report to any one?—A. I did not report to any one, sir. 

@. Under whose command did you understand these men to be ?—A. 
Well, I was under the impression that the warrant had been issued for 
the arrest of this man. 

Q. You need not go into that. Under whose command did you under- 
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‘stand these men to be at that time?—A. Under the command of this 
trial-justice. | 

Q. That is, Mr. Griffin ?—A. I saw Griffin there. 

q. Did you receive any orders from him ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he direct any movements of that body, to your knowledge ?— 
A. No, sir. 

~ . Who did ?—A. No one gave orders that I know of. I don’t know 
of any orders having been extended at all. 

@. Did you see Col. A. P. Butler that day ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw him. 

@. Where was he when you saw him?—A. He was there with the 
Test of us. 

(@. Did you understand that the men were under his command ?—A. 
Not particularly, sir. 

@. Well, generally, if not particularly ?—A. Well, I saw Griffin with 
Colonel Butler. I couldn’t savy which command we were under. 

(). The question I asked you was, if you did not understand that on 
that day those men were under the command of Butler? That question 
adinits of either a negative or an affirmative answer.—A. Well, I did 
not consider myself under his command, sir. . 

Q. You considered yourself under the command of Griffin?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

(. But you received no orders from him ?—A. No orders; no, sir. 

(. Who were wounded in your party at the time you say you were 
ambushed and fired into at the Double Bridges ?—A. There was a man, 
by the name of J. H. Bush, he was one, and D. C. or D. H. Crosland 
was the other. There was one other, but really I have forgotten the 
names. There were three all slightly wounded. 

Q. What were they wounded with, bird-shot?—A. It seemed to be 
‘buck-shot. Bush was wounded in the face; one buck-shot was taken 
from his mouth. 
~ Q. You swear that it was buck-shot, do you?—A. Yes, sir; 1 saw 
the shot. ; 

(). Did you see the persons who fired upon you?—A. I saw them, 
but didn’t recognize any, except one who was killed. 

@. Did you recognize him before or after he was killed ?—A. He was 
the first man I saw, and I recognized him then. 

Q. How many negroes appeared to be in that company ?—A. They 
were scattered about more to the right of the bridge, but judging from 
the number I saw, I suppose there was perhaps 30 or 40 there that I 
could see. 

Q. What was the name of the negro killed ?—A. Basil Bryant. 

Q. What time of the day was he killed?—A. Between sundown and 
dark on Sunday evening. 

Q. Were the negroes armed who you say came to Hllenton on 
Monday ?—A. They were armed with varioussorts of fire-arms; some had 
double-barreled shot-guns; some it looked like had muskets, as well as I 
could tell from my house. I couldn’t say exactly what; some of the guns 
Seemed to glitter, and I could see some bayonets, proving to me that 
some of them must have been muskets. 

Q. When did you return to Ellenton after your flight to the swamp ?— 
A. I came back the following Wednesday. It took me some time to 
ge the country to the Central Railroad. I got back home on Wednes- 

ay. 

Q. Have any legal proceedings been commenced against you for your 

alleged participation in that so-called Ellenton riot ?—A. Well, not that 
{ know of, sir. 


7 


(. Have you not given bond to appear before the United States 
court ?—A. QO, certainly; I had forgotten that part of it. 
q. You know of that, do you not?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What proceedings had been commenced against you?—A. Well, 
I don’t know of any proceedings, sir, except that wewere all called up 
and investigated on this subject, and were, required to give bond for our 
appearance , whenever the trial shouid come off. 
~  Q. Do you know what you were charged with ?—A. With intimidation 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was that all you were charged with 7—A. I was told that the bal- 
ance of the charge had been stricken out, and that I was charged with 
intimidation. The original charge was murder and intimidation. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

(. In how large a bond are you held te answer the charge, whatever 
it is?—A. Two thousand dollars. . 

Q. Did you see the warrant which was issued for the arrest of Pope 
and Williams ?—A. I did not read the warrant, sir. 

Q. Did you see it?—A. No, sir; I did not see it. . 

Q. Then of course you didn’t read it if you didn’t see it?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Did you see it in the possession of Brown?—A. No, sir; I have not 
seen the warrant at all. 

q. You never have seen it ?—A. I never have seen it; no, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether Peter Williams was arrested or not 7—A. 
I was told so; I don’t know it of my own knowledge. 

Q. You did not see him, did you?—A. No, sir; 1 did not see him. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were you not told by the white people, on Sunday, that Peter Wil. 
liams had been shot; was it not the understanding there that Peter 
Williams had been shot ?—A. I can tell you all the particulars I heard. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I don’t ask the particulars. 

The WirneEss. Was I told that he had been shot ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. You did not expect to find him then in that swamp or there among 
those colored people at the bridges, did you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Then I want to know what you meant by saying that you went 
_ there to arrest those parties charged with the assault. 

The Witness. Didn’t I mention Pope’s name afterward? I intended 
to do so. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Perhaps you did afterward, but you said you were 
there to arrest those parties charged with the assault, yet you were in- 
formed at that time that there were two parties only who were charged 
with assault, and one of them had already been shot.—A. Well, I in- 
tended to convey the idea that Pope was the man that had not yet been 
arrested—Frederick Pope. 

@. Then he was not ‘those parties,” was he?—A. No, sir; he was 
one of the parties. 

Q. Now, sir, you speak of some whites being wounded down at that 
bridge. Give me the name of every person that was wounded down at 
_ that “bridge. Give me the name of every person that was wounded, and 
describe the wound of each.—A. I have forgotten the name of one. ’ The 
other two were Bush and Crosland. 

Q. Describe Bush’s wounds.—A. Bush was wounded in the face or 
near the mouth. He took from his mouth one ball. . 
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__ Q. Did you see him do that?—A. I saw him with the ball. 
~ Q. You call it a ball now, but a moment ago you said it was a shot.— 
A. Well, it was a shot. It was a buck-shot. 
_ Q. What other party was wounded there, and how ?—A. Crosland 
was the second name that I have mentioned. 

-Q. How and where was he wounded ?—A. He was wounded in the 
shoulder. 

'Q. Did you see the wound ?—A. I did not see the wound. He told 
me of it. J saw the marks on his coat—the shot-holes. 

(). How many shot-holes?—A. I think I saw as many as two holes. 
_ Q. Did they appear to be made with buck-shot or with squirrel-shot 
or with bird-shot, or something of that kind?—A. Well, [ couldn’t tell, 
sir; it seemed to have been about the same size as those which were 
shot at Bush. 

(. What other person was wounded there ?—A. There was one other 
white man wounded, but I have really forgotten hisname. Iremember 
very well that there were three of our men wounded there. 

Q. I want to know how that third man was wounded ?—A. He was 
wounded—it seemed to me the shot passed through his hat and, perhaps, 
wounded him in the head. 

(). Was his head touched at all?—A. I didn’t see his wound; he only 
told me of his wound, as did Crosland. 

Q. You do not know then whether either of them wasreally wounded ?— 
A. [don’t know it of my own knowledge, sir. 

®. You saw no blood either from Crosland or the third man you men- 
tioned ?—A. No, sir; [ can’t say that I did. : 

Q. Neither of them was disabled at all ?—A. No, sir. 

. What proportion of these colored people that you saw at Ellenton 
fad any arms at all?—A. There seemed to be, as well as I could see 
from iy house, about half of them with arms. 

Q. What kind of arms ?—A. Well, they were guns; I could see plain 
enough that they were guns. - 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I will ask you if Federal authorities arrested any colored men for 
their participation in that riot ?—A. None that I know of. 
@. You never heard of any ?—A. I never heard of any. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


. Q. Did any of the colored people intimidate you from voting ?—A. 
Oo, Sir. 

Q. Did they intimidate any white people from voting, to your knowl- 
edge?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did any white people intimidate the colored people from voting ?— 
A. Not one, that I know of. 


W. J. WOOD.—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 1, 1877. 
W. J. Woop sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, occupation, residence, and the political 
party with which you affiliate-—Answer. My age is thirty-six; Iam a 
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planter; I live at Robbins, Barnwell County, South Carolina; I belong | 
to the democratic party. . 

Q. State whether you know anything about what is commonly called | 
the Ellenton riot; and, if you say yes, give the committee to understand | 
all the facts within your knowledge connected with it. 

The WITNESS. From the beginning to the end of it, sir? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. Make your statement as brief, clear, and ac. | 
curate as. you can.—A. Well, sir, a great many of the witnesses have 
gone over the first part. Will it be necessary for me to go over that? | 

Mr. MERRIMc’. [ want you to give your view of it; what you know 
about it.—A. 1 was summoned on Friday about 12 o’clock. Friday 
was the 15th and Saturday was the 16th. On Friday, the 15th, I was | 
requested to go to Beech Island to help suppress an insurrection and to 
carry aS many men with me as I could. I went with about fifteen men, 
Saturday evening. The following day was Sunday. We found the 
negroes in force at Rouse’s Bridge when we went there. We supposed | 
that there were between 300 or 400 negroes under arms congregated at 
Rouse’s Bridge, and we were there for some time, and then held a peag 
conference. | 

Q. Was that on Sunday ?—A. That was on Sunday. I think there) 
were five moderate men from each party appointed to hold this confer- | 
ence. We held this conference, the result of which was that each party) 
was to break up and go home. We did so. | 

Q. Who did so 1A. We did; we broke up. The understanding was 
that the other party was also to ‘do it. Whether they did so or not, the 
after circumstances will testify. I was on my way home, and had tray 
eled about eight miles, when at the Double Bridges we encountered an | 
armed force of negroes in ambush, and they fired into us, and we returned 
the fire. 

Q. What was done by the fire?—-A. There was one man killed and 
several wounded. Several of the white men were wounded slightly, 
and several of the negroes were wounded. That night I happened to 
be left; I was dismounted at the time of the firing, and my horse left. 
me. George Newman and myself were left at the Bridges, and re- 
mained there until twelve o’clock that night. Wecame out of the swamp. 
then and went into Solomon’s store, which is three hundred or four hun- 
dred yards distant, and slept there the balance of the night. The next | 
morning, before I got out of bed, I heard the beating of a drum. : 

Q. That was Monday morning ?—A. That was Monday morning. 1. 
asked what was the meaning of the drums. They told me that the ne- 
groes were coming. Then I got up, but before I got dressed the negroes | 
came up and surrounded the house, crying that they wanted me to come 
out—wanted to get me out of the house—wanted the white man’s blood; 
nothing would satisfy them but white men’s blood, they said. This white 
man, Solomons, refused to let them come in. He persuaded them. to 
allow a committee of three to come in and search the house. What he_ 
said to that committee of three negroes I don’t know, but they went out 
of the house after they had come in, and soon afterward the company 
left. When they left I got out of the back dcor and made my escape, 
and went on and joined the white forces. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Joined them where ?—A. I joined them in the woods, about five 
miles from the Double Bridges, near the road. | 
Q. Which way from the Double Bridges ? 
The WITNEss. Whether it was north, east, or south? 
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Mr. CarisTIANcy. No, sir; on what road?—A. I don’t know the 
road. I believe it was the road, however, lying from Rouse’s Bridge to 
that place; there are a great many roads in that neighborhood ; I don’t 
know whether it had any name at all; it was a public road. 

_Q. Was it towards Rouse’s Bridge from the Double Bridges ?—A. It 
was in that direction; yes, sir. It was on that day that the train was 
thrown from the track. 

‘Mr. CAMERON. You need not state that; you do not know anything 
about that personally. 

‘The W1tnEss. I went from there to the railroad-track. 
Mr. CAMERON. You can state what you found when you got there. 

The WityEss. I went from there to where the train was thrown from 
the track. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The train had been thrown from the track when you got there 7?— 
A. Yes, sir. Do you want to know why I went to the railroad ? 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Give your own account, sir.—A. We went to protect the train and 
the train-hands from a body of armed negroes that we heard was in the 
swamp adjacent to the track. When we got there, however, I found 
none. There was none there when | got there. We went on from there 
to Ellenton, got there that evening, and remained there that night. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That was Monday night?—A. That was Monday night. There 
was nothing done there of consequence that night. The next morning £ 
weut to Rouse’s Bridge; I went with the white crowd; the cause of our 
coming there was that we heard ail the negroes had not disbanded, and 
We went there to see about it. As soon as we got there we meta 
United States force of, I don’t know how many—some United States 
soldiers, They told us that if we would disperse and go home they 
would take charge of the negroes and disband them and there should 
be no more trouble. We did so. That was the end of it, I believe, as 
far as I am concerned. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. In your connection with this riot, state whether you had any 
political motive—A. None on earth, sir. 

-Q. Within your knowledge, did anybody else on the white side have 
any such motive?—A. None at all. 

Q. State whether, at any time, you ever attempted to induce colored 
men to vote the democratic ticket by threats of any sort or the use of 
force ?—A. I have not, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Have you been arrested for your connection with this so-called 
Hilenton riot ?—A. I have not, sir. 

@. Have you given bond for your appearance before the United 
States court ?—A. No, sir. 

Q@. Is your name William ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you on Monday evening when a negro man named 
Kelsey was shot near Ellenton?—A. I suppose I was at Ellenton or 
thereabout. I heard of that; I didn’t see it. 

Q. Where were you the next morning-when two or three white men 
Went out and killed him ?—A. I[ was at Ellenton. The whole time I was 
there—I staid in the store that nigbt, and I remained there until I got 
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on my horse, until I went to Rouse’s Bridge. I didn’t go away yt 
the station at all. 

Q. Under whose command was the force with which you were con- 
uected 2?—A. Well, I joined the force which Colonel Butler was direet- 
ing. It was not to my knowledge that he held any special command, 
but he was directing the crowd. 

Q. Was there a man named Robert Dunbar in the same crowd that 
you were?—A. Yes, sir; he was in the crowd up to Sunday evening, 
when we were fired into at the bridge. 

Q. You understood that that crowd was not under his direction or 
command, but under the direction of Col. A. P. Butler ?—A. It was 
not then. We had disbanded. 

Q. But at the time you were with it?—A. Up to Monday evening, 
when we were at the bridge, while we were up at Rouse’s Bridge 
there, we were under his direction, but when we were fired into the 
whole thing was disbanded. 

Q. How many men were in your company when you were fired into 
as you have stated 7?—A. There were 19 men. I had counted them once, 
and I knew all of them. . 

Q. All armed ?—A. They were all armed; yes, sir. 

Q. How were they armed ?—A. They were armed with anything that 
they could get hold of. Some had double-barreled guns, some had 
pistols, and I think there was one rifle in the crowd. 

(. How were you armed yourself?—A. I was armed with an Army 
pistol. 

Q. You had no gun?—A. I had no gun; no, sir. 

(. Who were wounded in your company at the bridge?—A. Well, I 
can name some of them that were slightly wounded ; they were not Se- 
riously wounded. There was one man by the name of Bush; he was 
shot in the mouth. , 

Q. Did you see the wound ?7—A. Yes. Iwas riding along by him, and 
I heard him say that he was shot in the mouth, and that the shot was 
in his mouth; but I didn’t look at the wound and didn’t examine it. 

Q. Do you remember the nature of the wounds 7—A. I don’t remem- 
ber particularly. It was a slight wound made by a small shot penetrat- 
ing the jaw, and it wouldn’t make much of a wound. 

Q. What kind of shot was it ?—A. Small shot. 

Q. Bird-shot?—A. Well, squirrel-shot, probably. They designate 
these different kinds of shot by their size, as squirrel-shot and bird-shot. 

Q. Did it disable him ?—A. No, sir; it didn’t disable him. 

Q. Who else was wounded ?—A. Well, aman by the name of Hank- 
erson was shot in the leg. | 

Q. Did you see the wound ?—A. I did not. 

Q. How then do you know he was wounded ?—A. I was standing by 
him, and he said he was shot in the leg, and he rolled up his pantaloous; 
but I didn’t examine it at a moment like that. It was rather too excit- 
ing to make an examination just then. 

@. Was he disabled ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You state that you did not see the wound.—A. I did not see it. 

Q. Who else was wounded ?—A. Those were the only two that come 
within my personal knowledge. Crosland was shot in his clothes; 
whether the shot penetrated the flesh or not I don’t remember to haye 
heard him say, but the marks were in his coat. 

@. You say that those were two that came within your personal krowl- 
edge, but from your statement, neither of them came within your personal 
knowledge. —A. I was right along in the road by them. 


* 
Le 
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_ Q. They said they were wounded ?—A. That is all. I didn’t exam- 
ine them. It was atime of great excitement, and it isn’t probable that 
at such a time we would get down and examine the wounds. 

_ Q. I wanted to learn what the facts were.—A. Those are the facts, 
sir. 

~ Q. What negro man was shot there and killed ?—A. I don’t know 
the negroes there. I heard his name was Basil Bryant. They told me 
his name was. 

~ Q. At what distance was he from yourcompany when he was shot ? 
—A. Well, sir, he was across the creek. We were on one side, he was 
on the other. | 

. Ido not know the width of the creek.—A. Well, 1 suppose about 
tyenty yards. 

_ {). You say some other negroes were wounded ?—A. Yes, sir. How- 
ever, that is hearsay entirely on my part. 

®. Did not white men in your company state that there were negroes 
wounded there ?—A. Now, sir, that is more than I can say. I heard 
the general statement ; every one was talking, but I don’t remember who 
said so. 

(. Every man among the whites ?—A. We were just talking among 
ourselves. They said that there were several negroes wounded. I didn’t 
‘see them. 

(). What time did you return to Rouse’s Bridge; on Tuesday morning ? 
—A. I didn’t take any account of it, what time we got there. 

_Q. Can you give any opinion as tothe time 7—A. Well, from thetime 
that we left Ellenton Station I suppose that it must have been between 
iLand 12 o’clock. 

__Q. Did yousee any armed negroes there when you got there 7?—A. I 
did not, sir. They said that they were there 

Q. No matter about that. Lask youif yousaw them.—A. I did not, 
sir. | 
_ Q. How many colored people did you see in the vicinity of Rouse’s 
Bridge on Tuesday, and how many whites, as nearly as you can esti- 
Inate the numbers of each party ?—A. That was the day we went from 
Ellenton to Rouse’s Bridge. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. That was the day that the soldiers came up there?—A. Well, I 
Suppose after the soldiers got there the negroes came out in the road, 
and I suppose I saw some forty or fifty out in the road. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Forty or fifty negroes ?—A. Negroes. 

(. Were the negroes armed ?—A. Some of them were armed. 

®. About what proportion of the forty or fifty ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know, sir; I can’t say that. I didn’t notice particularly how many. I 
Saw arms in their hands. 

. Now give us the numbers. 

The Witness. The number of whites ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I suppose there were about—this is all guess-work, you know— 
about one hundred and fifty or one hundred and seventy-five, or may be 
two hundred whites. | 

Q. Under whose direction were those whites ?—A. They were under 
the direction of Col. A. P. Butler. 

@. Where were the negroes whom you saw at Rouse’s Bridge on Tues- 
day ?—A. They were inthe road. They came up to this squad of United 
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States soldiers after they got there; they run out of the woods up to the 
so-:diers. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. At the time you were fired upon 1t the bridges, as you have de- 
scribed, [ understood you to say that you were returning home ?—A. We 
were, SII. 

Q. After the peace conference on Wednesday ?—A. Yes, sir; and we 
were entirely surprised. I was utterly surprised, had no idea of it. 

@. How many negroes did you see together at Rouse’s Bridge, or at 
any time during your observation there 4—A, On Sunday we could see 
them at a distance. We hadn’t approached them nearly ; we bai of 
at some distance, and we could see them moving about, and we 
posed that there was a good force of between three and four Nate 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What means did you have of estimating the number of co‘ored 
men there on Sunday ?—A. Well, by the same means that we always 
estimate the force of the enemy—by what we could see, their position, 
and the distance of the lines apart. 

Q. How far apart were you ?—A. Well, sir, we were probably two 
hundred and fifty yards apart. 

@. Were the negroes or were they not in the swamp or woods at that 
time on Sunday ?—A. They were at Rouse’s Bridge, and they were on 
one side of the creek and we were on the other. 

@. Was there anything to obstruct the view between you ?—-A. O, 
yes, Sir; there were trees that would obstruct the view, and we could not 
see them distinctly, only now and then as they moved about. We could 
see that there was a large body of them, but we could not tell from our 
own observation precisely how many. We could only form an estimate, 
as they generally do when forces of that kind meet. 

(. How many bodies of dead negroes did you see during .those 
troubles ?—A. I saw only two. 

@. You saw Bryant ?—A. I saw Bryant. 

@. Where did you see the other 7?—A. I saw the other at Ellenton on 
Tuesday evening, after we returned from Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Who was that ?—A. Simon Coker. 

@. Where was his body ?—A. It was lying on the side of the road. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. On Sunday night, at Rouse’s Bridge, do you remember that a negro 
man was shot, Henry Campbell by name ?—A. I don’t remember of 
hearing the name. I heard that a negro was shot there. 

Q. You heard that from the whites 1A, I heard that from the whites. 

Q. Is that all the one you heard of being killed on Sunday ?—A. Yes, 
sir; that is all, and I didn’t hear his name and didn’t know it. I just 
heard of a negro being killed. 


AARON TYLER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 
AARON TYLER sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Question. What is your age ?—~Answer. Thirty-two. 
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Q. Where do you live ?—A. On Sholt’s Hill, near Hamburgh. 

Q. What is your occupation ?—A. Farming. 

q. State whether a part of the militia in Hamburgh passed your 
house at any time during the last year; and if you-say yes, state what 
occurred and what was said.—A. Well, sir, they passed my place last 
year, making violent threats, and with their military guns and bayonets 
scraping on the palings. 

Q. When was that ?—A. It was about the 6th of last June. 

Q. What did they say ?—A. I couldu’t say what all they did say, but 
Ispoke to them and asked them what they meant by it, and the reply 
to me was that they would do what they damned pleased. 

Q. They scraped their bayonets along on your fence ?—A. Yes, sir; 
on my palings. 

Q. They used threatening language, and you asked them what they 
meant by it?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. They said what?—A. That they would do as they damned pleased. 

@. Who were they ?—A. I don’t know, sir, who they were. 

@ Were they colored men ?—A. Yes, sir; they were colored men. 

(. What sort of guns did they have?—A. They had rifles—Army 
guns. 

®. Did they have bayonets on them ?—A. They had bayonets on their 
guns; some did and some didn’t. 

4). What distance do you live from the public grave-yard at Sholt’s 
Hilti ?—A. I suppose some three hundred or four hundred yards. 

@. Do you know anything about any robbery of the graves there ?— 
A. All I know about it is that I went there and saw it. 

Q. What did you see?—A. I saw where they had dug into twenty- 
one graves, and I saw some jaw-bones, and I saw some white lady’s 
hair. I had the hair in my hand and rubbed it. 

Q. Do you know who did that?—A. Well, sir, I was down at the 
town council, in Hamburgh, at the time they had atrial. It was a ter- 
rible time ; and the sentence they passed on them was, to go back and 
level the graves over, or five days in the guard house. I heard the sen- 
tence passed on them myself. 


By Mr. CHRISIIANCY : 


Q. Who was it that was taken up for that?—A. It was an old negro 
by the name of Jake; and the other two—I can’t think of their names 
how. I didu’t have mnch to do wich that. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know the colored militia over there, as it was called ?—A. 
Yes, sir; some of them. 

Q State whether you have ever seen them marching about the streets, 
not in order and under any command, but walking about with their 
guns.—A. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. Often ?—A. re have; all last year. 

Q. What do you mean by often; a great many times?—A. Yes, sir; 
&@ great many times. 

. How many times; a dozen times?—A, Wel, sir, I saw them sev- 
eral times, and every time it was done in Hamburzh, more or less— 
every time; and I was down there once a week. 

Q. Do you know Doc. Adams?—A. I know him by sight. 

(@. Do you know his reputation there?—A. I don’t think he has a 
Very goou reputation. 

Q. Do you know it? I mean, what the people say generally about 
8 0 VOL I—41 
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him—not do you know him, but do you know what the people generally 
say about him ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. What do they say about his reputation for truth 7—A. Well, sir, 
they all say that be is a desperate character, and I hear a great many 
of them say that they would not believe him on oath. 

Q. From his reputation, would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would 
not. 

q. Do you know Harry Mays?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it?—A. The same as Doc. Adams’s, | 

Q. Do you know whether he keeps a gambling-house?—A. I have 
oftentimes heard it. 

Q. Would you believe him on oath, from his reputation ?—A. I would 
not. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Of which political party are you a member?—A. I am a democrat, 
sir. 

Q. Where were you on the night of July 8?—A. I couldn’t say where 
I was on that night. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. That is the night of the riot—A. O, I was in a house in Ham- 

burgh. I went into the house during the evening. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). Have you been arrested for your connection with the Hamburgh 
riot 7—A. Yes, sir. 

q. When were you arrested 7?—A. I wouldn’t say what time it was; 
during the last year. 

@. How long after the occurrence were you arrested ?—A. I don’t 
know how long it was. 

q. What were you charged with ?—A. I was charged with successory 
to murder. 

Q. You mean you were charged with being accessory to a murder 7— 
A. Being accessory. — 

Q. What did you do in reference to the charge ?—A. I gave bail, sir. 

q. Are you sti!i under that bail ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know who made the affidavit against you?—A. I do nob, 
sir. 

q. At what time did you leave Hamburg that night ?—A. Well, I 
couldn’t say; I left early that night. 

Q. What do you eall early 1—A, I mean about nine or ten o'clock. 

Q. What did you go to Hamburgh that afternoon for ?—A. I went 
down to Hamburgh that afternoon. to buy some kerosene for my own 
use. 

@. Whattime did you get to Iamburgh?—A, I got there at sundown. 

QQ. Why was it necessary to remain until 9 o’clock ?—A. Well, sit, 
I seen a big crowd of men there talking and going about there, and that 
is the only reason I staid. 

Q. You staid because there was a big crowd of men there?—A. Yes, 
sir; a big crowd there. 

@. Had the cannon been fired before you leit there ?—A. I was on my 

way -off when it was fired. 

Q. Then you had left Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir; Iwas on my way off. 

Q. How many reports of the cannon did you hear ?—A. Well, sir, it 
was some three or four, 1 won’t say which; it was either three or four. — 
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_Q. How far were you from Hamburgh when you heard these re- 
ports ?—A. About a quarter of a mile. 

Q. Were you on horseback or on foot ?—A. I was on foot, s 

Q. Did you return to Hamburgh the next morning 1A. 1 ‘did not, 
sir. 

Q. How soon after the night of the 8th did you come back to Ham- 
. burgh ?—A. I passed through Hamburgh on Tuesday afterward. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Doc. Adams’s reputation for truth? 

The WITNESS. For truth ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, for truth. 

A. Nobody for the truth. 

@. You swore, upon your direct examination, that you knew what his 
reputation for truth in the community is.—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You swear to that now, do you?—A. I do. 

@. And you, at the same time, swear that you have heard pies 
speak of his reputation for truth, do you?—A. I have heard them speak 
of his reputation many a time. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of it?—A. Well, sir, I couldn’t say 
who it was, because I didn’t keep any account. 

@. Whom did you ever hear speak about it ?—A. I won’t say. 

@. You mean you could not say, do you?—A. I cannot say. 

Q. When did you hear any one speak of it?—A. I have heard it 
spoken of often. 

@. Mention one time.—A. 1 don’t know as I could do it. 

@. Do you know you cannot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Harry Mays’s reputation for 
truth ?—A. Well, sir, about the same as Doc. Adams. 

~ Q. IL ask you whom you have heard speak of it ?—A. No person for 
truth. 

@. How long have you known Doc. Adams ?—A. I never seen him 
until last year. 

@. What time last year ?—A. Well, sir, I seen him last spring for the 
first time, some time early in the spring; [ wouldn’t say what time. 

Q. Have you any acquaintance with him ?—A. I have not, sir. 

@. How long have you known Harry Mays?—About the same—since 
last spring. I just know him by sight. I have ates at all to do 
With him. 

Q. Have you any acquaintance with him ?—A. No, sir; and 1 don’t 
want any. 

@. I don’t ask you that. I think, probably, he reciprocates that 
feeling fully. Who were those colored men who you say were passing 
your house at a certain time, and who rubbed their bayonets against 
your palings 7—A. I won’t say who they were. 

Q. You ‘* won’t say?” Can you say ?—A. No, sir; I can’t. 

@. Can you give the name of any one of them ?—A. I cannot. 

@. How many were there in the company ?—A. Well, on the same 
evening that they passed my house there was five in the crowd. 

Q. Have you ever seen any of those men since?—A. Yes, sir; I seen 
them since. 

@. Where?—A. I have seen them there about HWamburgh. 

Q. When ?—A. Well, I seen some of them, I believe, last week or 
week before last; I wouldn’t say which. 

Q. How many of them did you see last week or week before last ?—A. 
I couldn’t say, sir, how many of them—one or two or three. 

Q. Where did you see them ?—A. In rpenethenl ss 
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Q. What were they doing?—A. Just standing about there, deing'’ | 
nothing. | 

Q. Did they have their guns there with them?—A. No, sir; they 
didn’t have their guns with them. 

Q. Did they injure you in any way when they passed your house at 
the time you mentioned ?—A. They only made me mad, sir. 

Q. Is that a very difficult thing todo?—A. I think that to use violent 
threats in the presence of my family i is not gentlemanly. | 
@. What violent threats did they use toward you?—A. J ust cursing 

and swearing in the presence of the family. 
*  Q. What violent threats did they use? State what they said.—A, I | 
couldn’t state what violent threats they used, only they just used one 
damn” about it. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Cursing and swearing 7—A. Cursing and swearing. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. Do you keep a gun ?—A. I do. 
Q. What kind of a gun ?—A. I have got a double-barreled shot-gun., 
Q. Did you take that with you when you went down to Hamburgh?— 
A. No, sir; I didn’t. I never even carried one. I only hada small 
penknife, and I have got that now in my pocket. Everybody carries 
that. | 
Q. You didn’t kill any negroes with it, did you?—A. No, sir; I 
didn’t. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. In addition to what the negroes said to you on the occasion to 
which you have referred near your house, I understood you to say that 
they scraped on your fence with their bayonets ?—A. I did, sir. 

Q. The bayonets being attached to their guns 7—A. Yes, sir; part ¢ 
them was and part was not. 


W. P. JOHNSON—RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 150g 
W. P. JOHNSON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. My ageis twenty-two; I will 
be twenty-three this coming March. 
Q. Where do you live?—A. I live in Augusta, Ga. 
(). What is your business ?—A. At that time I had been running on 
the road. I had just been suspended. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. At what time do you mean ?—A. I wasn’t doing anything at the 
present time. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : | 
« Q. What were you doing on the 8th of July last?—A. I was return- 
ing from Bath Mills home. I was doing nothing at that time at all. 
Q. Where were you on that evening, and state whether you know 
anything about the riot—as to who fired the first gun, when the first 
gun was fired, and all you know about it. 
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The WiTNESS. You mean in which direction I saw the firing, I sup- 

se? 

Mr. Merrmon. Just describe your recollection of it. 

A. Well, sir, the first thing I knew of it, I was standing on the South 
Carolina bridge, or close to it, and was coming up the track making my 
way home on the Carolina side of the river, and [ seen some parties up 
that way, and [ supposed there was something going on—I didn’t know-— 
and I walked up that way, and as I got past the Columbia bridge there 
is a tree standing there, and I was standing by the tree, and 1 seen the 
firing. The first firing came from the Sibley building in the direction 
of the Columbia, Charlotte and Augusta bridge. 

Q. Did you know at that time who was in the Sibley building ?—A. 
I didn’t know who was there, but I know that there were colored parties 
in there; I don’t know who they were as fur as knowing their names. 

Q. Howlong had you been there before that firing began about there ?— 
A. I suppose an hour or three-quarters; about an hour. 

Q. What time was that?—A. 1 can’t tell you exactly what time it 
was, but it was between 6 and 7 o’clock. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. Before or after sunset ?—A. It was about sunset; a little before 
sunset. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How many discharges of fire-arms did you hear ?—A. I couldn’t 
swear positively how many. 

Q. Are you positive that the discharges were from the building you 
call the Sibley building ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How long had you been in the neighborhood of that building be- 
fore you heard those discharges ?—A. I suppose about an hour or three- 
quarters. 

Q. State whether you had seen any negroes standing about the Sib- 
ley building before the firing began.—A. Yes, sir; I seen some stand- 
ing just outside the building just before that. 

Q. Were they armed or unarmed ?—A. They were armed, sir. 

Q. Did you see them firing from the building, or simply hear it ?—A. 
Iseen it. I seen the light from the guns like. 

@. After that, how long before it was returned ?—A. Well, sir, I am 
not counting exactly how long it was before it was returned, but there 
was a yell given before the firing outside began, and I am not confident 
exactly how long it was. I couldn’t say positively. 

Q. Who gave the yells—the whites or blacks ?—A. The whites. 

Q. Did the whites return the fire?—A. Iam not confident whether 
they did or not, because I didn’t stay there. I can’t state anything 
more than what [ know. 

Q. State whether the firing became rapid, or whether there was much 
of it done ?—A. It was not so rapid. There was shooting, but it wasn’t 
fierce. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 


_ Q. It was a little before sundown when you heard the first firing, was 
it?—A. Yes, sir; it was a little before sundown ; just about sunset. 
_ Q. Where were you when you heard the first firing 7—A. I was stand- 
ng close to the Columbia and Augusta bridge, on the river-bank, close 
0 @ tree. 
_Q. How far was this Sibley building from where you were ?—A. Well, 
sir, from the Sibley building it was about a good square in the city—just 
about that distance ; it may not be quite that far. 
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“) . Were you on the same street that the Sibley building is on?—A, 
es, sir. 

Q. Which way—up or down the river ?—A. Down the river; this side 
of the building a little. 

@. Who were with you in the crowd at the same time ? 

The W1TNEss. With me? 

Mr, CAMERON. Yes. 

A. There wasn’t any one at all. 

Q. You were alone ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was some little time before you heard any fire? 

The WitNEss. The first fire, you mean? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; after the whites—— 

A. Yes, sir; some little time after that. 

(). Where did you go that evening after the firing commenced ?7—A. 
After it commenced I walked up to the South Carolina Railroad bridge 
and stopped there with a white man that was standing there. He had 
just come over to that end of the bridge. It was pearly time for the 6 
o'clock train to leave, and he was standing there, and I was well ac- 
quainted with him and staid there and talked with him. 

Q. How long did you stay there ?—A. I couldn’t say confidently how 
long it was; but I went over the river when they carried the gentleman 
that was shot, Mr. Merriwether, I believe, or some name like that. 

@. You went over to Augusta then?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see the cannon when it was brought over ?—A. No, sir; I 
did not. I didn’t know it was there until I heard the report from it. 

@. Where were you when you heard the report of the cannon 7?—A. I 
was in Augusta. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Did you go back there that night ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t. 


H. H. BLISS—RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., January 2, 1877. 
H. H. Buiss sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I am about thirty-eight. 

@. Where do you live ?—A. In Augusta, Ga. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a carpenter. 

@. Where were you on the 8th of July last?—A. I was working on 
the bridge leading from Hamburgh to Augusta. 

Q. Where were you in the evening ?—A. I was in Hamburgh, on this 
end of the bridge, where the timbers run out: we call it Hamburgh. 

Q. State whether you observed any firing of arms that evening; and 
if you say yes, where the first discharge of fire-arms came from.—A, 
Well, a little after 6 o’clock, it might have been nearly 7 o’clock, we had 
put up our tools, and there was three guns went off; two of them came 
from the Sibley building, out of the window, and one off of the top of 
it; and then the firing commenced 

Q. What direction was that firing ?—A. Toward the abutment of the 
Charlotte and Columbia bridge. . 

Q. Was that in the direction where young Merriwether was killed 7 
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A. Yes, sir; I saw him a short time after he was killed. I was stand- 
ing about fifty yards from him when he was carried out there. 

Q. How long after the firing before the whites returned the fire?—A. 
In two or three minutes after the first three shots was fired. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How far were you from the Sibley building when you say you 
heard those three guns fired ?—A. I expect I might have been 200 or 
250 yards. 

Q. Who was with you?—A. There was no person directly with me, | 

@. Where did you then go 7—A. When they carried this young man 
by I went off to a negro hoase and got a bed-tick to put him on, and he 
was put on that and carried home. Ilis friends came and took him over 
in town. 

@. Where did you then go?—A. I went to the little passenger-depot 
on the South Carolina Kailroad, about seventy-five yards from the front 
of the bridge. 

@. How long did you stay there?—A. Until after 8 o’clock—maybe 
10; I didn’t keep no time. 1 staid there until the row got so big and 
hot that I crossed back into Augusta, where I belonged. 

‘Q. Did you stay there until after the cannon was brought over from 
Augusta?—A. Yes, sir; the cannon crossed the bridge before I went 
over in town. 

@. Did you see the cannon when they were bringing it over ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. About what time was it brought over ?—A. I think it was brought 
over there about eight, or may be a little after. 

@. Where were you when it was brought over?—A. I was standing 
between the railroad-track and our bridge. 

(. How near to the cannon were you when it was being brought over? 
—A. I expect I was twenty-five or thirty yards from it. 

@. How many men were bringing it over?—A. I can’t say as to that; 
there was a crowd close to it. Whether they were all white, or part 
white, I don’t know. 

@. Did they have a team and horses or mules attached to it ?—A. 
They had a pair of horses, I think, sir. 

@. Who were any of the persons who were in that crowd near the 
cannon when you saw it?—A. I don’t know, sir; I don’t know none of 
them. 

@. How long have you resided in Augusta?—A. I have been there 
since 1872. 

Q. Are you pretty well acquainted in Augusta ?—A. Pretty well, sir; 
I used to be a policeman there. 

@. And you swear that you did not know any of the crowd that were 
bringing over the cannon ?—A. No, sir; I did not, because I didn’t go 
close to them. There was too much of a crowd, and I didn’t want to 
get mixed up in it. 

Q. Are you a democrat ? 

The WITNESS. Me? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; I was born and raised one. I was born and raised in the 
State of Ohio, and voted the democratic ticket before I left there, and I. 
expect to do it as long as I live. 

Q. How long have you lived in Augusta ?—A. Since 1872. 
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Q. Where did you live prior to that time ?—A. In this State, at Green- 
ville. 

@. How long did you live in this State ?—A. I came here in 1859. 

Q. Were you engaged in the late civil war?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On which side TAT was in the rebel army, as they call it, at 
Fort Sumter. I had two brothers with General Sherman. 

Q. Were you with General Sherman at any time?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He didu’t catch you as he went through ?7—A. No, sir; he didn’t, 
Thank God for it. 

(. You were born in the State of Ohio?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And came to this State in 1859 ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you were a democrat before you left Ohio ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And went into the rebel army early in 18612?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know a negro called Doc. Adams ?—A. I know him when 
I see him, sir. 

Q. Do you know his reputation in Hamburgh and Augusta ?—A. Yes, 
sir; he bears a very bad one. : 
Q. How is it for truth?—A. I don’t know, sir; I wouldn’t believe him | 

on his oath. 
@. Do you know another negro named Harry Mays ?—A. I do not, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Whom have you heard speak of Doc. Adams’s reputation for truth? 
—A. I have heard the men that I have worked with all summer talk 
about him, both white and black. We have white and colored men that 
know him as well as I do; and the colored men was personally ac- 
quainted with him. They were speaking about him at the-time of the riot 
—after the riot, 1 mean, and before; he has been talked of a great deal 
around there; he crossed the bridge every day to go to Augusta, and 
they were always speaking about him. 


A. P. BUTLER—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 2, 1877. 
A. P. BUTLER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. State your age, your residence, your occupation, and with 
which political party you affiliate—Answer. [ am filty years of age; I 
reside in Aiken County, 7 miles from Augusta; I am a farmer; and I 
belong to the democratic party. 

Q. State whether you have any information in reference to what is 
commonly called in your county the Ellenton riot; and, if you say yes, 
give the committee all the facts about it within your knowledge.—A. 
About the middle of September I was canvassing the county as candi- 
date for the State senate. I proceeded in the direction of Silverton. I 
believe it was about the 16th of the month, on Saturday. 

@. Why did you go there; in consequence of anything you heard ?7— 
A. A political meeting was to be held at Silverton. 

Q. You were going there to address the people ?—A. Yes, sir. After 
arriving at a store known as Hankerson & Page’s store, 1 found about 
a half a dozen gentlemen there, and they referred to a rumor of antici- 
pated trouble in that community. 
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~Q. What was that about?—A. In reference to the clubbing of 
Mrs. Harley and her son in that community. I proceeded on from the 
store to Mr. Harley’s residence, and there I learned the facts in refer- 
ence to that affair. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. The facts as they stated them to you ?—A. Yes, sir. At that time 
several gentlemen had collected near Mr. Harley’s, and the suggestion 
was made by some gentleman—lI can’t call his name—that had made 
the effort to arrest one of the parties alleged to have committed these 
violations, that a few of us should remain at the house, as trouble was 
anticipated. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That was Saturday night ?—A. Saturday night. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You staid at Mr. Harley’s on Saturday night ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do on Sunday ?7—A. On Sunday morning the rumor 
was confirmed. 

Q. What did you do, and where did you go, and what did you say ?— 
A. I then joined Captain Brown as one of a posse to proceed in the di- 
rection of Rouse’s Bridge. After proceeding for several miles the rumor 
was confirmed. 

Q. That is, the rumor of trouble ?7—A. The rumor of trouble—armed 
bands of cotored people—— 

Q. Did you see them ?—A. I did, sir. 

@. Where did you see them ?—A. I saw them at Ronse’s Bridge, or 
near the store, which is, | suppose, a quarter of a mile from the bridge 
in the direction of Silverton. 

Q. How many did you see ?—A. I don’t know that I could approxi- 
mate; I saw the main forces froma distance. We held a conference 
there with about seven colored men, I believe. I would state as we 
were marching through a defile firing very nnexpectedly began on the 
left. The posse then retreated, I suppose, three hundred yards to the 
rear, and it was difficult to get out of this defile very readily, but I rode 
my horse up the very steep embankment and I beard firing on the right, 
and looking in that direction I saw several black men and white men. I 
rode forward very rapidly in that direction, making every exertion to 
suppress the firing, which we succeeded in doing in a very few mioutes, 
and quiet was restored, until, I suppose, four o'clock that evening. 
During that time Captain Brown and other gentlemen had sent in a 
colored woman, requesting that we should hold a conference. She did 
not return, and an old colored man came by, who was also requested to 
use his influence in trying to get the colored men to hold this confer- 
ence. He returned, and I believe he was sent back a second time. 
However, a conference was held, the result of which was that both par- 
ties agreed to quietly disperse and return to their nomes. After the 
posse had dispersed several gentlemen, going in the same direction 
that I was, heard that the colored people had not dispersed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What direction were you going ?—A. In the direction of my home. 
Q. That was which way from there ?—A. It was nearly due west from 
Rouse’s Bridge. We halted in the road for a short time and consulted 
in reference to this matter, and after this consultation we decided that 
perhaps other colored people had come in and were not aware of the 
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compromise that had been made, and we continued on our way to our 
homes. After proceeding about eight miles we then heard that a squad 
of this posse had been fired into at the Double Bridges, and that 25 of 
the 26 who composed the party were killed and wounded. 

Q. That is what you heard 7?—A. Yes, sir. I speat the night in the 
neighborhood, at Mr. Myers’. 

Q. That was Sanday night ?—A. That was Sunday night, about the 
17th, if I remember correctly. I returned the next morning, with sev- 
eral gentlemen in company with myself, to Silverton, and we iound there 
the most intense excitement through the country. The women and chil- 
dren were collecting in that neighborhood, leaving their homes; and I 
saw the blood on the spot where it was said that Mr. Williams was killed. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did you see Williams’ body ?—A. No, sir; I did not see his body. 

@. But you saw the blood ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where ?—A. On the thoroughfare there, near Silverton. 

(. Do you know personally anything about the burning of mills in 
that neighborhood ?—A. No, sir; Il know nothing personally about that. 

@. Did you see any houses or mills burned?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

(). Did you see any barns burned ?—A. No, sir; I did not. I heard 
it from the negroes. . 

By Mr. CAMERON : 


(). Were the negroes engaged in the riot ?—A. I could not say, from 
personal knowledge, that they were engaged in the riot; they were 
negroes in that neighborhood. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you see the light of the fire?—A. No, sir. We proceeded 
from Silverton in the direction of Ellenton. We passed by the wreck | 
of the train on the railroad, and tben returned to Rouse’s Bridge the — 
next morning. There we met the Federal troops at Rouse’s Bridge on 
Tuesday morning. 

@. What part did you take in this; were you in command of the 
white men ?—A. I was not, sir; Captain Brown was regarded as com- 
meander; he had the warraut and the posse. 

Q. Why were you looked to at all, or were you so?—A. I don’t know 
that I was, sir. I made every exertion to restrain any violence or blood- 
shed. 

@. Basil Allen has sworn before this committee that he heard A. P. 
Butler tell the boys to shoot Kit Finnessy, and they did shoot him. This 
was at the wrecked train. Is that true?—A. I never heard the name. 
I knew nothing of the shooting at the wrecked train. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Or near it?—A. There was firing near the train. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you command anybody there to shoot anybody ?—A. I com- 
manded no one to shoot any one, nor did I fire a pistol or gun during 
the whole trouble, which I most positively testify to. 

Q. Do you deny absolutely that you told the boys, as Basil Allen 
said, to shoot Kit Finnessy ?—A. I do, most positively. I never heard 
the name even. I don’t know Kit Finnessy, and never heard his name 
before. J never saw any one fired upon at the wreck. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Nor near it ?—A. Yes, sir; it was near. The firing was some two 


| es 
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hundred yards, near a ravine. I can tell you what I heard in reference 
to the firing, but personally | know nothing about it. I only heard the 
reports. I could explain to you. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. In your connection with that riot, had you any political motive in 
view 2?—A. I had not. 

Q. Is it within your knowledge that anybody else had ?—A. I don’t 
know the fact. Inever heard it intimated by anybody that polities had 
anything to do with it. 

@. What gave rise to it?—A. As I stated, the clubbing of Mrs. 
Harley and tbe attempted arrest of the colored man, aud the man at- 
tempting to make his escape. That is hearsay, however. I know 
nothing about it personally. 

@. You learned from everybody that that was the canse—that it 
grew out of that transaction?—A. Yes, sir. That was the cause the 
negroes assigned in this conversation they had with me on Sanday. 

@. What did they say about it?—A. They said they had heard that 
this colored man had been murdered without any cause. 

Q@. That is Peter Williams?—A. Peter Williams, I think, is the name. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. The one that was killed on Friday ?—A. A day or two previous to 
my arriving at that place. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. They assigned that as a cause?—A. Yes, sir. Captain Brown ex- 
hibited the affidavit there on that occasion, and said to them if any of 
the parties were there, just to name the parties, and that the white nen 
would arrest whoever they charged with the shooting of Peter Wil- 
liams, the man that was wounded. They then disclaimed knowing 
anything about this Frederick Pope. 

@. You have told the committee that you were a candidate for the 
senate in Aiken County. State whether you endeavored by threats or 
force to induce any colored men to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I 
never did. 

(. Do you know that anybody else did ?—A. I do not. 

@. What was the spirit of your canvass—the tone of it?—A. It was 
a very heated campaign, sir. 

@. What was your policy to get votes from the republican side? Did 
you undertake to drive the people?—A. It was by argument. I heard 
of no threat nor knew of none, and I don’t know that there was a dis- 
turbance at a political meeting in the county during the canvass. 

(. Did you address the people at many points?—A. No, sir; I did 
not. I was in ill health during the latter part of the campaign. 

Q. Where were you on the day of the election ?7—A. In Hamburgh. 

. How was the election conducted there?—A. I never saw a more 
quiet election. 

Q. Did you see any intimidation, threats, or violence toward any col- 
ored man ?—A. None whatever. There Ww as no disturbance there on 
that day at all, either among the whites or blacks. 

(. Were there any particular reasons why the democrats were anx- 
ious to preserve the peace ?—A. I don’t know that there was, only general 
reasous. 

Q. Well, general reasons; if there were any general reasons, what 
Were they? Were the democrats careful to abstain from violence 7—A, 
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To avoid any trouble, we did most heartily desire quiet, and especially 
on election-day. 

Q. State to the committec whether you know anything about the dis- 
turbarce at Hamburgh, called the Hamburgh riot, onthe 8th of July 
last, and if you say yes, tell the committee all that you know abont it. 
—A. I went to a democratic club meeting in the evening. I was the 
president of that club. 

Q. Where did it sit?—A. About three miles from Hamburgh, on Sum- 
mer Hill. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. That is the evening of the 8th of July 7—A. Yes, sir. I had heard 
it spoken of during the day that there would be a trial in Hamburgh, 
and that General Butler would appear there for the defendant, R. J. 
Butler. Perhaps R. J. Butler was the plaintiff instead of the defendant. 
After the meeting adjourned, several proposed to go down and hear 
their speeches at the trial. I rode down in the carriage with A. J. 
Twiggs. 

Q. What time of day was itwhen you rode down ?—A. I Suppose 
that was about 5 o’clock. On arriving there I found there was quitea 
commotion in the place, and after remaining there for some time, about 
dark or just before dark the firing began. I remained there then until 
between 12 and 1 o’clock and then returned to my home. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did you see there ?—A. I saw one white man that had been 
killed and two negroes, and one wounded white man. 

Q. Did you participate in the disturbance in any way ?—A. I did not 
I never fired a gun or pistol during the time. 

Q. Do you know anything about how it was brought on?——-A. Person- 
ally, I know nothing about it, sir. 

Q. State whether you had any conversation with Pompey Curry, a 
member of the militia company, as it was called ; and also state whether 
the conversation was after the night of the 8th. 

(Mr. Christiancy objects to the question on the ground that Pompey 
Curry himself can be called to testify. Objection sustained.) 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know a negro at Hamburgh named Harry Mays?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it bad or good ?—A. Bad sir. 

Q. How is it bad; for truth?—A. He is regarded as very unreliable. 

Q. Do you know whether he keeps a gambling-shop there?—A. He 
has told me that gambling was his occupation. 

Q. Had you any political motive in going to Hamburgh that even- 
ing ?—A. None whatever. Perhaps I could state that it was before any 
nomination had been made. It was then supposed—and the leading 
paper of the State advocated the claims of Governor Chamberlain at 
that time. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody else had a political motive in going 
there ?--A. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. To your knowledge, you mean ? 

The WitNEss. To my knowledge; I was thrown among people a good 
deal, and I have heard no such intimation. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You were a candidate, and were president of a club there in that 
neighborhood ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


. How many of your club were at Hamburgh on the night of the 

8th ?—A. I think there were about twenty or twenty-five of the club. 

@. Of how many members did your club then consist ?——A. Of about 
forty or forty-five at that time. 

@. How many were present at the meeting on that day ?—A. Some 
thirty-odd. 

Q. Were you armed upon that occasion ?—A. I had a pistol. 

@. More than one?—A. No, sir. 

@. Were any of the other members of your club armed ?—A. Not one 
that I saw, except with pistols—side-arms as they are termed usually, I 
believe. 

Q. State whether or not any of them did have side-arms.—A. Well, 
several of them had; how many I could not say, but I saw several; 
perhaps the majority had. 

(. Give the names of the members of your club who went to Ham- 
burgh that afternoon or evening.—A. I don’t think I could do so. I 
could give you several of their names. 

Q. Give those whom you can remember.—A. Frederick Salter, L. A. 
Ransom, J. C. Hammond, H. W. Hammond or H. H. Hammond, (I am 
not positive which,) Leroy Hammond, Dr. P. M. Butler, William TT, 
Butler, James Benson. I am not positive whether Mr. Ransom went 
down that evening with the others or not. Mr. J. B. Lamar, Dunbar 
Lamar, Mr. Catlin, (If don’t remember his initials,) John Moore, A. J. 
Twiggs, George Twiggs, Henry Twiggs, and Samuel Adams. Iam not 
positive that Henry Twiggs was there, but I am under the impression 
that he was—that he went down with those who went down that eve- 
ning; KR. J. Butler, W. H. Butler, Thomas Butler. Those three Butlers 
were already in Lamburgh at that time. Iwas thinking of members of 
the club. They were there, but didn’t come down as we did. 

@. When you arrived in Hamburgh upon that occasion, where did 
you go ?—A. | first stopped abont the post-office, and from the move- 
ments that 1 saw I supposed that a riot was about to begin in the 
place. 

@. I simply asked you where you went ?—A. I went around from the 
post-office; 1 am not positive what street ; it is @ street whica runs par- 

allel with River street, and it passes the trestle there and intersects 
Cooke street. I passed around that square by the bank building on 
the corner of Cooke and River streets. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Where is the post-office ?—A. The post-office is on Main street. 

(). Is that Main street the one that runs up and down the river ?— 
A. No, sir; it runs perpendicular to the river. 

. The street at the corner of which is situated that drill-room 7—A. 
The bank building is on the opposite corner from the Sibley building. 

(. Main street is one that comes out right at the corner of Sibley 
building ?—A. Yes, sir; and it intersects River street right at the cor- 
ner of Sibley building. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you see any of the negroes who were, as they say, arrested 
there that night ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time was the first one arrested that you saw 7—A. I suppose 
between 9 and 10 o'clock. 

@. Where were you when he was arrested?—A. Well, I never saw 
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him arrested. I heard a negro had been arrested around between the 
bank building and Sibley building. 

@. Where was he taken after he was arrested 7—A. He was taken on 
the street toward the bridge upon that River street, near the corner 
known as—the Hamburgh “Journal was formerly published there; I 
don’t know its name; it is adilapidated building there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Near Justice Rivers’s office, is it? —A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. How many negroes were wounded there ?—A. I think I saw per- 
haps fifteen or twenty. 

@. Were they all taken to that place?—A. Yes, sir; so I supposed; I 
don’t know positively. 

(). How nearat any time were you to those negroes who were arrested 7— 
A. Well, sir, I passed near them once or twice in passing around; they 
were not far from the corner on Cooke and River streets, and I frequently 
passed from River street around Cooke street and the street that inter- 
sects Cooke street to Main street. I don’t remember the name of that 
street. It passes under the trestle there. 

Q. Did you at that time recognize any of the negroes who were under 
arrest ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give the names of those whom you recognized.—A. I recognized 
Henderson, a colored man who keeps a grocery at the corner; Pompey 
Curry is another one. Perhaps there might have been one or two others, 
but those are the only two that [ now remember. 

Q. Did you recognize any of the white men who were surrounding 
those negroes ?—A. I did not. 

Q. How near to those white men were you? ?—A. I was very near 
them ; it was after dark. 

Q. Were you nearer to the whites than you were to the negroes ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You did recognize some of the negroes, but did not recognize any 
of the whites ?—A. I did not. I heard those names called, and I had a 
conversation with this man Uenderson. 

Q. When did you. havea conversation with him?—A. At that time, 
sir. He called fur me. 

Q. What conversation did you have with him at that time ?—A. He 
asked what was the object of having them kept in the ring as he ealled 
it, or having them confined there. I said to him that I supposed it was 
for protection. I never knew of the ring. They had several there, but 
I did not know by whose order they were there or why it was done. 

Q. You had that conversation with Henderson?—A. Yes, sir; or 
words to that effect, and he referred to one or two other gentlemen, and 
called upon one or two other gentlemen at the time. He was very appre- 
hensive that he might, perhaps, be seriously injured. JI told him to have 
no fears; that I did not anticipate that he would be injured at all. 

@. What other gentleman did he call upon ?—A. I think it was Cap- 
tain Carwyle. 

Q. You did recognize the captain there?—A. I was not around the 
ring. He was called. 

@. He did not appear?—A. Yes, sir; he came. 

Q. You recognized the captain, did you?—A. Yes, sir; [thought you 
asked me if I recognized any one that was around the prisoners. Cap- 
tain Carwyle was not around the prisoners. Perhaps if I had investi- 
gated to know who the few were that were there, 1 might have known 
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them ; but my attention was not called to them, and I merely went there 
because Henderson had called for me. 

Q. You went through the white men in order to get there?—-A. No, 
sir. Ididnot. I just went up by near, and he told me to come to him. 
I did not go through the crowd of the white persons about there at all. 

@. Were there any white persons in your immediate vicinity when 
you were. having that conversation with Heuderson ?—A. Yes, sir; Cap- 
tain Carwyle was present. 

@. Who else?—A. No one else. He asked us to walk out. He said 
he wanted to have a private conversation about this matter as to his 
fears. 

@. After you had this conversation with Henderson, where did you 
go?—A. I[ returned. 

Q. In a cart with him?—A. No, sir; I walked with him back and 
advised him to remain there. 

Q. You walked with him back to what you call the ring?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And you advised him to remain there?—A. Yes, sir; for the 
present. 

Q. About what time was that?—A. About ten o’clock, or after, I 
think. 

q. About how many white people were present at that time of the 
night ?—A. There was quite a crowd, sir. 

q. Could you estimate the number?—A. I could not. Perhaps I 
could approximate it. 1 suppese there was one hundred men there, or 
more. 

@. Where were you wben the cannon was fired that night 7?—A. I was 
on River street, near the corner of the bank-building. Iwas not there 
allthe time. I was passing around, as I said, on Cooke street and this 
other street passing under the trestle. 

(. Where was the cannon located when it was fired ?—A. On River 
street. 

Q. How far from the Sibley building, so called ?—A. Well, sir, it was 
not more than fifty paces, perhaps—filty yards. 

(. How near were you to the cannon when it was fired ?—A. I was 
some distance from it. 

(. About how far ?—A. It was about one hundred yards. 

(@. How many persons would you judge were engaged in firing 7?—A. 
I don’t know the parties. 

-Q. Do you know by whose direction or order it was fired ?—A. I do 
not. 

@. Do you know by whose direction or order it was brought there ?7— 
A. I do not. 

Q. What time was it brought there ?—A. I suppose it was half past 
ten or, perhaps, near eleven ; ‘betw ven ten and eleven; I am not positive 
as to the time; I could only ‘approximate it to the best of my knowledge. 

@. You may state whether it was a dark or light night, comparatively, ; 
at that time.—A. It was dark the first part of the night; some time after 
that the moon shone brightly. 

@. Between ten and eleven o’clock—what do you say as to whether it 
was dark or light ?—A. L am under the impression that the moon was 
Shining at about that time. 

Q. Did you see Robert J. Butler at any time during that night or 
evening ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw him in Hamburgh just about the time I 
arrived there. 
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Q. Was that the only time you saw him during the night ?—A., No, 
sir; I saw him once during the night. 

Q. Where ?—A. I saw him near what is ealled Lepfield’s corner. 

Q. What time was that?—A. That was between ten and eleven o’clock, 
I should think. 

Q. With whom was Robert J. Butler in company at that time ?—A, 
He was alone. 

Q. Did you see General Butler that evening 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you see him ?—-A. About the bank corner on Cooke 
street. 

Q. When did you see General Butler ?—A. I saw him several times 
during the time that I was there. 

Q. Did you see him on horseback at any time during the time you 
were there ?—A. I think he was on horseback once or twice, or, perhaps, 
all the time; I don’t know that I saw him dismount at all. 

Q. How late in the night did you last see General Butler ?—A. About 
twelve o’clock. 

Q. Where did you see him at that time ?—A. I saw him preparing to 
go home. 

@. Where was he ?—A. He was in Hamburgh. 

@. At what place in Hamburgh ?—A. I saw him on this street that 
passes under the trestle, and, as I said, [ do not know the name of it. 

@. Who were in company with him at that time 7?—A. No one. 

@. Had you any conversation with bim at that time? I don’t ask 
you what it was, but I merely ask the fact if you had any conversation 
with bim.—A. No, sir; I don’t know of a conversation with him. 

-@. How near were you to him at that time ?—A. About half the width 
of the street. 

Q. Were you on horseback at that time ?—A. No, sir; I had dis- 
mounted. 

Q. Was General Butler on horseback or dismounted at that time 7— 
A. I think he was mounted at that time. 

Q. How do you know that he was preparing then to go home ?7—A, I 
heard when L left that he had gone home. 

Q. I didu’t ask you that, but I asked you how you knew that he at 
that time was preparing to go home ?—A. I heard so. 

(. You heard so afterward?—A. Yes, sir; about the time I left I 
asked where General Butler was, and they said that he had gone home. 

Q. Then at the time that you saw him the last time, you did not 
know then whether he was preparing to go home or not, did you? You 
had no conversation with him ?—A. No, sir; I had no conversation with 
him, but I heard that he was preparing to go home. 

(. Did you hear that before or after that time?—A. About that time; 
I am under that impression. Iam not positive. 

Q. You said that you heard that General Butler was preparing to go 
home, and I ask you whether you heard that he was preparing to go 

home before or after the time that you last saw him ?—A. I heard be- 
fore, sir, but it was abont that time. 

(. Did you see the dead bodies of any negroes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whose ?—A. It was a body said to be the body of James Cooke. 

@. Where was that?—A. That was near the corner of this street that 
J spoke of passing under the trestle, and Cooke street. 

(. About what time of night did you see that?—A. About ten o’clock. 

(). Who informed you that it was the body of Cooke ?—A. I only heard 
rumors there that it was Cooke. Some said it was and some said it 
wisn’t Cooke. There was difference of opinion as to whose the body was. 
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Q. Where did you see the other body ?—A. I saw it on the other side 
of the trestle, opposite from Cooke, on the other side of the ditch. There 
is a ditch just about the center there. 

Q. What time of night did you see that?—A. It was about half past 
ten or eleven o’clock. 

@. When did you next return to Hamburgh ? 

The WITNESS. Atter this riot? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, after this riot. 

A. I believe it was about a week. 

@. How long were you out on the Ellenton riot business ?—A. From 
Saturday until Wednesday morning; not on that business, sir, but I was 
from home from Sanday morning, I think, until Tuesday morning. 

(). Did you attend a democratic meeting on Saturday ?—A. No, sir; 
the meeting had adjourned. 

@. Where was that meeting held ?—A. At Silverton, or near what we 
call Silverton ; in that portion of the country. 

@. You may state whether or not you went to Silverton for the pur- 
pose of attending it—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What time did you arrive there ?—A. I did not go at all to the 
meeting. I heard that the meeting had adjourned. 

@. What time did you arrive at Silverton on Saturday ?—A. I did not 
go to Silverton; asI said, [remained at Mr. Harley’s house that night, 
where this lady had been injured. 

Q. What time did you arrive at Mr. Harley’s?—A. Well, sir, it was 
about five o’clock, I think. 

@. Did you see the man Williams who had been wounded before that? 
—A. There had been no mau wounded; no, sir, I hadn’t seen him at all. 
Yon have reference to this colored man ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. No, sir; Inever did see him. I only heard that he was wounded. 

@. Where were you on Monday morning ?—A. I left Mr. Myers’s on 
Monday morning. 

(). How many men were in company with you at that time ?—A. 
Three or four. 

(). Where did you go thence ?—A. Toward Silverton. 

(). How many armed men cid you meet at Silverton ?—A. About fif- 
teen oi twenty. There were more than three or four men with me when 
I got to Silverton. I suppose there were some thirty or forty men at 
Mr. Myers’ when we got there; more than that Monday morning. I ° 
Suppose there were from fifty to sixty men there on Monday morning. 

©. How many white men were out during those troubles ?—A. Well, 
sir, I suppose there were about three hundred white men when we met 
the Federal troops at Rouse’s Bridge. 

@. How many negroes did you see there at that time?—A. Well, I 
really couldn’t say; it was quite a number. I suppose there was about 
one hundred negroes, from the arms [ saw and the heads that I saw 
about in the rear there. There was tall grass, straw, and bushes in the 
ravine there, around about that small house, and I saw arms staeked in 
the rear and at the end of that house, and from the number of the armis 
I suppose there was about one hundred negroes. 

®. You estimated the number of negroes from the number of arms you 
Saw, did you ?—A. No, sir; I never saw as many as one hundred arms. 
I estimated from the negroes that I saw 

@. Did or did not the negroes come out of the swamp or woods when 
the Federal soldiers arriv ed there ?—A. I didn’t see but ver y few there 
about the soldiers; I didn’t see many; I didn’t go up there. Capt. 
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Paul Hammond, Colonel Davies, and Captain Croft held a conference 
with Captain Lloyd and Lieutenant Hinton, the two Federal officers; I 
did not go up there; I could only see from where I was. I saw these 
negroes after I passed that house. During the conference I was not 
there. 

@. Where did you go after you left Rouse’s Bridge on Tuesday morn- 
ing ?—A. To my home. 

Q. Did you go to Ellenton after that ?—A. No, sir; I went directly 
home. 

Q. Have any legal proceedings been commenced against you for your 
wleged connection with the Hamburgh riot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What are you charged with in connection with that?—A. Mur- 
der, and, I believe, intimidation. I think that is the charge; I am not 
positive. iS 

@. You can state whether or not you are under bond to answer any 
indictment that may be found against you.—A. Yes, sir; $1,000 bond. 

. Have any legal proceedings been commenced against you for your 
alleged connection with the Ellenton riot, so called ?—A. Yes, sir. 
~ Q. What are you charged with in connection with that ?—A. Intimi- 
dation. 

Q. Are you ander bond in connection with that?—A. Yes, sir. The 
charges, I believe, have been changed. The first charge was murder 
aud intimidation. The case was called here, upon information, and 
believe that the charges were then changed to intimidation. 

(. Under how large a bond are you in that connection 7—A. Ten 
thousand dollars. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. On that Sunday when you were at Rouse’s Bridge, state whether 
you saw any dead or wounded colored people at or near Rouse’s Bridge? — 
A. No, sir; I saw no dead or wounded man. On Sunday morning I 
saw a wounded man. 

(). Was he a colored man?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember his name?—A. I do not. They told me the 
name, too, but I have forgotten it. It was a flesh-wound in the thigh. 

Q. That was Sunday morning ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At any time during the day did you see any other one?—A. No, 
sir; not on Sunday. 

Q. Well, on Monday ?—A. On Monday morning I saw a wounded man 
at a house some two miles from Ellenton. 

(. A colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember his name ?—A. I do not. I was not near him; 
that is, | saw him some forty or fifty yards from the spot. 

Q. Were you at EKilenton in the afternoon of ‘Tuesday ?—A. No, sir; 
I left Kilenton about an hour by sun that morning, and never returned 
there. Do you refer to Monday morning? 

Mr. CurisTiAncy. No; Tuesday morning I was referring to. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Are you a member of the present State senate ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. What counties constitute your district—Aiken alone?—A. Aiken 
alone. 

(. Do you remember what the vote of Aiken was two years ago, as 
between the two parties.?—A. I believe I can tell you. [Witness refers 
to a memorandum.) In 1874 the republicans polled 2,368 votes. 

Q. What did the democrats poll in ’774?—A. I see in this letter these 
words, which will answer your question: “If you go to the official re- 
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turns, you wiil find that Aiken County polled in 1874 2,300 democratic 
votes and 2,368 repubtican votes.” 

@. What number of votes were polled by the republicans in Aiken 
County at the last election, and what number by the democrats 7—A. 
The actual democratic vote of 776 was 3,234. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Explain how that change was brought about.—A. I believe we 
polled 400 colored votes, and I am safe in saying that we polled 250 col- 
ored votes in Aiken County in ’76, at the last election. We voted, [ 
think, 100 white republicans. I don’t think there were more than twelve 
republican white votes in the county at the last election. Then, consid- 
ering ten per cent. for natural increase upon the democratic vote, and 
you have about 3,040 votes. 

®. Taking the changes that you have suggested, is the democratic 
vote unnaturally large ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I ask you whether the democratic vote in ’74 was full ?—A. It was 
not. 

@. The democrats were very indifferent at that time?—A. Very in- 
different ; and the last election was the only time that we bave ever 
polied a full democratic vote in Aiken County. 

@. Why was that ?—A. Because it was the first time that we had a 
ticket that the people were all agreed upon what we term a straight- 
out democratic ticket. 

(). You were asked if you were under bonds to appear for your partivi- 
pation in the Hamburgh and Ellenton riots. I ask you whether ape 
attended court at the late term of the circuit court at Aiken County? 

The WirnxEss. The State court ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. The State court. 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. Aud asked for a trial ?—A. We did. 

Q. Did you get it?—A. We did not get it. Weurged that we should 
have a trial. 

(. Did you attend the late term of the United States court in Colum- 
bia and ask for trial ?—A. Yes, sir 

Q. Did you get it ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know whether any republicans were arrested and bound 
over to either the State or Federal courts about these transactions at 
Hamburgh and Ellenton ?—A. I donot. Let me understand you—what 
court had you reference to being bound over to appear before ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Both Federal and State courts. 

A. At the circuit court, | think, there were quite a number of colored 
people bere from Ellenton and different portions of the country. 

Q. Were they bound over to answer for crime, or to testify ?—A. To 
testify. 

Q. All they bound over were democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; I never heard 
of a single case of a republican being bound over ; not one. 

(). They had a republican district attorney, had they ?—A. Yes, sir. 
hy Did they have a republican commissioner over at Aiken ?—A 

es, sir. 

Q. Did they have republican deputy marshals ?—A. Yes, sir; every 
officer was republican. 

Q. They arrested the white people, and did not arrest any negroes for 
any part ‘icipation in any of these transactions ?—A. None whatever ; n0, 
sir; no republican colored persons were arrested ; not one. 

Q. Did they arrest any colored democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What was his name ?—-A. John Hankerson, I believe, was his name, 

@. You spoke of carrying side arms upon your cross-examination ; I 
will ask you whether it is common to carry side-arms in that section of 
the country where you live ?-—A. It is a daily occurrence. 

Q. ‘Lhe people generally do it?--A. Yes, sir; men who were never 
accustomed to carry arms before do so. 

@. They do it babitually ? 

The WITNEss. Now? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir; and they have for several years. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Did you or any other democrat, within your knowledge, at any 
time go beforé any officer authorized to hear a complaint, and complain 
against any republicans who were alleged to have been engaged in the 
Hamburgh or Ellenton riots ?--A. The warrants were not issued. 

(. That is not what Task. I suppose any citizen in this State who is 
of opinion that a crime bas been committed, can go before an officer 
and make complaint, and have the person whom he alleges to have com- 
initted the crime brought before an officer for examination ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you make any such complaint against any republican ?— 
A. Personally I did not. 

@. Did you at all?—A. No, sir; I did not at all. Others did make 
complaints. 

(). Within your knowledge ?—A. No, sir; not of my personal knowl- 
edge. I kuow that some have been convicted and imprisoned. 1 do 
uot know as to the depredations committed at Hamburgh, though ; they 
were a dally oceurrence. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am not speaking of those. 

The Wirness. Do you speak of the riots? 

Mr. CAMERON, Yes.—A. No, sir; I don’t know that there have been. 
Taney did bave warrants issued for quite a number, but then they haven't » 
been punished as yet. 

Q. Did you make any complaints against anybody ?—A. No, sir; L 
did not. 

Q. Did any other democrat, to your personal knowledge, make com- 
plaint?—A. Not to my knowledge, but I heard so. 

(. In the letter which you held in your hand a few moments ago, if 
was stated that one hundred colored men remained away from elections 
who were on your plantation?—A. No, sir; not on my plantation. That 
referred to the plantation of the writer of the letter. 

(. Can you give any reason why so many colored men remained away 
from the polls ?—A. I think I can. 

(). Well, give your reason ; let us hear what it is—A. I believe that 
they had grown quite indifferent. They had lost the interest in polities 
that they had had heretofore, and many of them had come to the con- 
clusion that they desired a change in polities. } 

Q Will you give the name of any colored voter who ever mentioned 

to you that he had grown indifferent in regard to politics and that he 

{| would not vote?—A. Yes, sir; I could give you quite a number of 

- Mawes, I think, on reflection. I don’t know really as to the number, 
but on my place there were several who told me that they never ex- 
pected to vote the republican ticket again. 

@. Men in your employ or in the neighborhood ?—A. In the neigh- 
borhood. I can give you the given names of those men, but it is very 
diflicult for me to give you their full names. I could mention Gus, and 
Laurence, and Ben Elliott. 
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@. On whose place does he live?—A. Ben Elliott is on my place, and 
the others are on Mr. J. C. Hammond’s place. 

_ @. Hammond is a white man and democrat, is he?—A. Yes, sir; L 
could give you names all over the county, I believe. 

@. Do you know of any instance where a white man and a democrat 
said to a colored voter who was in his employ, or who lived on his land, 
in substance this: “If you vote the radical ticket I will not employ you 
this year, and I will not rent lands to you next year ?”—A. I have heard 
of several cases. I don’t know it of my own personal knowledge. 

@. You know none of your personal knowledge ?—A. No, sir; I have 
never heard a farmer tell one of his laborers that he would discharge 
him for voting the republican ticket. Ihave heard, though, that several 
did make such remarks. 

@. Was that matter discussed in your democratic club at any time 
during the last political campaign ?—A. The labor question was not; 
no, sir. 

@. No reference was made to it in your club, to your knowledge ?— 
A. What we call the labor question was discussed in the club, yes; and 
it was advocated that they retain no one in the community who was 
objectionable—those who were considered as fire-brands in the commu- 
nity; the leaders and militia. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. You mean the radical leaders?—A. Yes, sir; but not universally, 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. The radical leaders you regard as fire-brands in the community 7— 
A. Wedo. I allude to the radical militia. 
@. They are the men that you regard as fire-brands? 
the officers and the most prominent military black people. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. How is it about the colored speakers or orators who go about 
among the negroes to induce them to vote ?—A. I haven’t heard. I 
know quite a number of them seemed to be very peaceable citizens. 
Q. Lam speaking of them generally 7?—A. 1 haven’t heard that any 
club have adopted resolutions to proscribe the orators. 

@. Nor to prevent their renting lands or getting employment 7—A., 
Not universally, as I said; only those most objectionable ones were re- 
ferred to. 

-Q. Does not that include some of thespeakers and active politicians ?— 
A. Yes, sir; some, but not all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. I ask you whether in those prosecutions against the people in the 
neighborhood of Eilenton and about Hamburgh the republican officials 
were very active, and got a great number of negroes together 7—A. 
Yes, sir; they did. 

@. Did they summon any white men to testify as to the facts ?—A. 
None whatever. 

_Q. Neither in the State court nor in the Federal court ?—A. None that 
I have ever heard of. 

@. Lask you whether the vote in your county was a full vote on the 
republican side at the late election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they get as large a vote as they got on any former occasion ?— 
A. More than they have ever got before. I think Iam correct. I could 
refer; but that is my impression—about 260 votes more than they ever 
had before. 
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J. H. CORLEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, BS. C., January 2, 1877. 
J. H. CORLEY sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age 7—Answer. Twenty-six years. 

Q. Where do you reside ?—A. Near Horse Creek. 

Q. How far is that from Hamburgh ?—A. Six miles. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 

Q. State whether, on the morning of the 9th of July last, you saw a 
colored man named Ed. Williams, and if you say yes, state to the com- 
inittee what conversation you had with him 7?—A. Well, sir, I met him 
on the Sunday morning after the riot. I went down there, and Mr, 
Randolph who lives near the bridge there, I suppose not more than 
twenty yards from the road—I was sitting down on the fence and this 
man came along. I had heard that they had a riot in Hamburgh, 
and that morning, about eight o’clock, | went on down the road and 
these men came along, and they all stopped, and I asked them the news 
from that way. J asked him how it ended and what it was about. He 
didn’t say anything about what it was about, but he says, “There was a 
good many men killed on both sides.” I said, ‘Edmund, is that possi- 
bly so?” I was well acquainted with him for four years. He says, ‘It 
is not done with yet—those were his words—because we are going to get 
up a crowd; it has got to be done, and we had as well do it at this time 
as another.” He said, “There is no better time than now.” 

«. Il ask you whether on the morning after the riot or any time sub- 
sequent, you heard Kd. Wilhams make any threats against the white 
people. 

Mr. Christianey objects to the question on the ground that the wit- 
ness’s statement binds no one, and that it can have no bearing upon the 
subject of investigation. 

Mr. MERRIMON. [I insist that the question is competent, because it 
may show that the riot was not ended at that time. I insist that the 
answer of the witness will show that. In the second place, it is com- 
petent to show the purpose of Williams toward the white people in 
that section, and to show the temper of the colored people toward the 
whites. 

Mr. CAMERON. I do not think the testimony is admissible, but, so far 
as this particular case is concerned, I am willing, and so decide, that 
the witness may go on and make his statement, and that it may be 
taken for what it is worth. 

The Wi1NeEss. Well, sir, after 1 asked him the news, we were all 
standing around there, and he then says, ‘It has not ended yet.” Tf 
says, ‘‘ What do you mean, Edmund?” He says, “It has got to be, 
and it had as well be now as at another time.” I says, ‘‘ I hope not.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This was on Sunday ?—A. Yes, sir; between nine and ten o’clock, 
I suppose; I couldn’t say exactly what hour, but it was getting along 
in the day pretty late. He says, ‘‘ We are going to have it out, as the 
have started it.’ He says, ‘* We are going to collect up a crowd, an 
we will start at night,” he says; “and we will go off that way, and do 
as they do.” He meant, I suppose, as the white people did them. 1 
reckon he meant so; I can’t say positively. I says, “ No, no; I should 
think that that would be most too bad a thing to start in the country 
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here.” He says, ‘* We intend to do it; to kill the men, women, and chil- 
dren, and burn up the houses on the plantations as we come to them.” 
I says, “If you start in that kind of business, how do you expect to get 
your living?” He says, ‘ We will kill out a family. or two in one night, 
and we will get what they have to eat; and next night we will break 
out in another section of the country ;” and then 1 walked off from them 
and had nothing more to say tothem. There was eight or ten there, 
all armed; at least all were not armed, though five or six had guns. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. What sort of guns had they?—A. Some had muskets and some 
had double-barreled shot-guns. 

q. When you say muskets, what do you mean ?7—A. I mean Army 
‘guns, State guns—old guns that they had picked up somewhere, I don’t 
know where—got hold of them by some means or other. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Were any white men, women, and children killed in that neigh- 
borhood on the night of July 9th?—A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. Have any since been killed in that neighborhood?—A. Yes, sir; 
there was one killed. At least I didn’t know it, because I didn’t see 
him. 

Q. You haven’t seen any that were killed ?—A. No, sir. 

. Who were present with this man Williams at the time you heard 
him make this statement 7A. Mr. Randolph was there. 

). Who else ?—A. That is all. There was another man, by the naine 
of Gallagher, but I don’t think he was near enough to hear the con- 
versation, Mr. Randolph and I were together. 

@. What colored people were with Williams?—A. Well, there was 
one by the name of Quincy Hall, and another one by the name of Ben- 
jamin Jeter. 

Q. Where does Quincey Hall live?—-A. At Mr. McNamee’s chalk-bed ; 
and there was another one by the name of Jonas Waldon. 


JAMES B. McKINNEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., Jannary 2, 1877. 
JAMES Bb. McKinney (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Questiqu. How old are you?—Answer. About twenty-eight. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. In Aiken County, within two miles of 
Hamburegh. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 

Q. State whether you had any conversation with Doc. Adams at 
Sibley’s corner, just under the window of the drill-room, in Hamburgh, 
ou the Sth of July last, on the occasion of the riot there ?—A. I did. 

Q. Say what he said, and to whom was he talking —A. It was in 
the evening of the Sth of July. 

Q. What time in the evening ?—A. I guess, sir, it was about four 
o'clock, or perhaps half past four. 

Q. To whom was he talking ?—A. Spencer at that time was trying 
to get him to go to see Mr. Butler. 

Q. What Butler ?—A. M. C. Butler, I believe. 
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Q. What did Doc Adams say ?—A. He said, “ Were they going to 
see any one?” He said that to Spencer, or something to that effect. © 

Q. What did he say to you ?—A. The next I heard him say, he said, 
‘Get up in the drill-room, boys, and prepare to fight.” 

Q. Was he talking to you at that time ?—A. There was a good many 
standing around, and he was not alluding to me particularly. 

Q. What time of day was that?—A. Along about four o’clock or half 
past, or somewhere along there. At that time I walked off, and he 
asked me where was I going. I told him I was going about my busi- 
ness, or something of that kind, sir. 

(. How did you happen to be there 2—A. I was coming from toward 
the Augusta Bridge, around in Hamburgh at that time. 

@. He told the crowd to go into the drill-room and prepare to fight ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time were there many white men in Hamburgh? Did 
you see many white men about there about that time 7—A. No, sirs I 
didn’t see any one to say more than usual at that time. 

@. How long have you lived in Hamburgh ?—A. About ten or eleven 
years, sir. 

@. Do you know Jim Cooke ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who is he ?—A. He was a town-marshal or police, or something 
of the kind. 

@. Do you know Dan Martin ?—A. I do. 

Q. What is he? 

WITNESS. What is he? 

Mr. MeRRimv0N. Yes. 
man. 

Q. Has he any office or business ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 

Q. State whether you and Cooke met a white man on the road on 
any occasion, and, if you say so, explain what happened at that time.— 
A. Yes, sir; myself and John Lee was coming up from Hamburgh, on 
the Edgefield road, on a wagon. I was driving the wagon, and Cooke 
got up ‘Wit! h me near Benn Spring, in Hambur gh, right in town. 

(). That is a public spring ?—A. Yes, sir. He asked me to let him 
ride, and I told him of course he could ride. I was well acquainted 
with him. We drove up on the roav, and he said, *“ Drive, up boys; 
there is a man ahead I want to catch up with ;” and I drove on, and by 
that time we overtaken three or four wagons, or maybe more, and he 
arrested them there, and told them if they didn’t pay $6 he would 
carry them to the guard-house, and that if he carried them there it 
would cost them more than that. This gentleman said that he didn’t 
have any money, and some other gentleman came up and said that he 
would pay it rather than to have a fuss. 

Q. Was it paid?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What did he claim the money for ?—A. Well, he said that this 
gentleman had rode on the sidewalk, or something of the kind, and 
drank in the spring—dipped his head in the spring, or something of that 
kind. 

@. What did he do with the money he got ?—A. He gave me a quar- 
ter, and he gave John Lee a quarter, and Dan Martin a quarter, and he 
kept the rest, I guess. He said, * Boys, I don’t want anything said 
about it.” I was on my way home. I don’t know what he done with 
the money. 

Q. Do you know whether any colored man had been arrested for drink- 
ing out of Benn Spring ?—A. None, to my knowledge. 

Q. Or for riding on the sidewalk there ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
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any one that rode on the sidewalk—I mean any colored gentleman, to 
my knowledge. I know I was arrested there once, when my horse run ~ 
away with me through the streets. 

@. Do you know whether any wagons had been robbed near Ham- 
burgh last year ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
EQ. Did you see it done ?—A. I didn’t. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you know anything of graves being robbed on Sholt’s 
Hill?—A. I only heard of them being robbed. I have an aunt buried 
there, and I went out to see if her grave had been dug up, and I saw 

some ‘that had been dug up. 

@. How many ?—A. I taken it to be some five or six, or may be eight. 
It was a good while ago. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody was arrested for digging open those 
graves ?—A. There was a man arrested by the name of Jake 8 Samuels, 
and carried before the council, but what was the result I don’t kuow. 

Q. Do you know what the eraves were opened for ?—A. I don’t know, 
sir; [ only heard. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. When was that?—A. That was away ’long the first of the spring 
or summer, or somewhere along there; I don’t know exactly. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you vote at the late election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What ticket did you vote?—A. I voted the republican ticket. 

Q. Did you join any democratic club at any time?—A. I did, sir. 

{ Q. Were you forced to join it?—A. I was not, sir. 

(. After you joined the democratic club what was done to you?—A. 
Well, there was not anything done, more than I was laughed and re- 
marked at on the street. 

(). Because you joined the democratic club ?—A. Yes, sir; wherever 
I went it was nothing but “ Damn democrat.” 

Q. Why did you quit the club?—A. Well, I was persuaded to quit, 
sir. 

@ Persuaded by whom—by the colored people or the democrats ?— 
A. I was persuaded by some white people and colored people both. 

Q. To quit?—A. Yes, sir. 

Me Did the girls have anything to do with it ?—A. No, sir; not partic- 
ularly. 

Q. Do you know Doc Adams ?—A. I do; I have seen him often. 

@. Do you know what his general reputation is—what the people gen- 
erally say about him ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know much about him, only 

-Iknow him when I see him; I have been acquainted with him about a 
year. 

Q. Do you know Harry Mays ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What does he do in Hamburgh?—A. He is counted a gambler, or 
Sport, or something of the kind. 

Q). Do you know % whether bad men congregated at his house ?—A. Yes, 
sir; he keeps something like a eambling. saloon ; that is, he had parties 
coming in his house and gambling. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Was Sam. Spencer present when you say Doc. Adams said to the 
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crowd, ‘* Go up into the drill-room and prepare to fight ?”—A. Yes, sir; 
Spencer was there when I first come up. 

(. Was he there when you say Adams made that remark 7—A. No, 
sir; he had just walked off after he tried to persuade this Doc. Adams 
to 20 to see Mr. Butler. Sam. Spencer then walked off and said he 
didu’t propose to have anything more to do with it. 

(. What colored men were there at that time 7—A. Archy Griffin 
was one, George Williams was another, and a great many others; I 
can’t remember their names. 

(. Can you remember any of their names 7—A. I can remember some 
of the names that were looking out of the windows up above us. There 
was a good many standing around on the corners, but I can’t remem- 
ber any more names that was out on the side-walk. I believe Jim 
Searles was another that was looking out of the window, and Jabe Rob- 
binson was another. I believe that is about all [can remember. There 
was a great many. 

Q. When did you last see Jim Cooke ?—A. The last time I saw him 
he was in the street the next morning dead. 

(. You saw him on the morning of the 9th of July in the street 
dead ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you see any other colored man in the street dead that morn- 
ing ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Give the names of those whom you saw dead at that time.—A. 
There was one by the name of Mose Parks. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Another one by the name of Dave Philips, and 
Allen Attaway, and Albert Minyard, and another one, I don’t know his 
name. 

(). Where were the bodies of Attaway and Philips when you saw 
them ?—A. They was lying near the bridge, sir. 

Q. In the street ?—A. No, sir; they was lying there; there is a kind 
of patch on the left as you come down from Sholt’s Hill toward the 
bridge, and they was in that patch right over the fence. 

Q. Where was Albert Minyard?—A. He was lying in the street. 

Q. Was he dead when you saw him ?—A. No, sir. 

@. What time on the morning of the 9th did you see him ?—A., I 
didn’t see him until the next morning about sun-up, I guess. 

Q. Where was he lying?—A. He was lying on the streets, and he 
was not dead; but he died in a few minutes; but I seen him. 

Q. Did you notice where he was injured 7—A. He had a hole in one 
of his sides—I dow’t remember which—between the side and the back- 
bone—about the small of his back somewhere. 

Q. What did the hole appear to be made with ?—A. The same as if 
he was shot with a shot-gun. 

(. Did you see any other wounds on his person ?—A. I don’t remem: 
ber seeing any more but that one. 

Q. Did you not see a wound on his hip, as though it had been cut 
with a hatchet ?—A. I never put my hands on bim. I saw his father 

fees brother turn him over, and I looked at this place in the small of his 
back. He seemed to be in great pain; and I stood off a little piece, two 
_or three steps from him, and looked. 

: @. You spoke about. Cooke taking six dollars from a man, and you 

took a quarter of a dollar yourself?—A. Yes, sir: he gave it to me. 

@. You took it from him and kept it?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you report it to any one ?—A. I didn’t, sir. 

Q. You spent the money and did not report the offense to any one 7— 
A. Well, sir; it was not my business to do so, sir. 
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_ . Did he state at the time he took the money that it was for riding 
over the side-walk ?—A. He said that the gentleman had rode on the 
side-walk, and dipped his head in the spring and drunk out of it, and 
that was against the rules there. 

Q. That was against the ordinance of the place g2— Ay Yes, sir. 

(. Have you been a candidate for any office?—-A. I never has been, 
sir. 

@. You have always voted the republican ticket ?—A. I always has, 
sir. 
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R. W. HABERSHAM—RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 2, 1877. 
R. W. HABERSHAM Sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. I was sixty-five yesterday. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. At Augusta, at present. 

Q. Whatis your occupation ?—A. I was a planter before the war, and 
Tam an artist now. 

@. State whether you were in Augusta on the 8th of July last, and if 
you say yes, whether you heard any firing of arms in Hamburgh. 
Give us such an account of it as you can.—A. I was in Augusta at that 

time. I had borrowed from the trustees of the old Christian church 
that building, for the purpose of painting a picture that was too large 
for an ordinary room. I had been there about three weeks. It is not 
an ordinary occurrence to hear guns fired every day in Hamburgh, and 
I could distinguish very clearly the firing of their shooters from the 
night-hawks or bull-bats on the common. I had not heard any guns 
over in Hamburgh for some time. That evening I was out for more 
than an hour before the firing commenced, talking with a Jewish rabbi, 
upon the street right in front of the office, just before dark, so that I 
was within half a mile of the building where the firing was carried on 
for nearly an hour before it actually occurred. 

@. Do you know anything of Hamburgh or the localities there 7—A. 
Well, not much, except what I have learned by looking on that side of 
the river. JI have walked over there once or twice. 

Q. Do you know what is called the Sibley building ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). What was it used for?—A. I don’t know. It was there in sight, 
but I didn’t know that it was called the Sibley building until L was told 
so after the firing, when I[ was told that that was its name. 

@. Did you hear any firing from it ?—A. Yes, sir; decidedly. 

@. Can you say whether the first firing heard was from the Sibley 
building, or from some other place in Hamburgh?—A. The first firing 
Was distinctly from the top of the house, and from the attic-windows 
immediately under the top; there were three shots fired. 

(. Are you sure of that 7—A. Perfectly sure. 

@. Why are you so sure ?—A. Because I happened to see them and 
counted them. I will tell you the narative in as few words as possible. 
I was standing out there talking with this Jewish rabbi, and he went 
one street and I went on another street to avoid going in the same di- 
rection and continuing the conversation, which [had got enough of, 
and I was walking on ‘the other side when I came to McIntosh street ; 
I met a gentleman who asked me to walk down to the river-bank, and he 
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drew my attention to the difficulty. I went down to the river and staid 
on the bank and saw a collectiou of men gathered around the house and 
some lying along the bank, some in the streets apparently, and some 
behind the abutment of the bridge. While standing there, looking on, 
there was a crowd of white men on the same side with me, and several 
boys; and whilst there, looking on the other side, I could see some shad- 
owy forms, white and black, I couldn’t tell which, near the building. T 
saw three guns distinctly fired from the Sibley building in the direction’ 
of the bridge and of the men who were lying along bebind the bank. No 
other gup had been fired before that, and I am sure that I heard none 
for half an hour or an hour before. 

Q. Are you very distinct about that ?—A. Very positive that the first 

three guns I saw or heard were fired from the top of the Sibley build- 
ing, or near the top. — 
. @. Would the firing in Hamburgh in any way imperil the people on 
the other side of the river ?—A. While I was looking on, soon after the 
firing of the three guns, there was other firing, and I saw a man who was 
on the bank down below run by in great alarm, and I immediately 
saw the rest of the men and boys take refuge behind a large pile of 
wood that was in front. I heard the whistle of balls, or what I supposed 
to be the whistle of balls. 

Q. If vou heard the whistle of balls, you can say that.—A. I can’t 
swear that thev were balls, but I heard whistling. 

Q. Was it like the whistling of balls?—A. Yes, sir. I then went 
home to tell my family what was going on, and as I came back I found 
that the crowd bad dispersed, except a tew who were taking refage be- 
hind the abutment of the bridge, except four or five boys, and I was 
trying tourge them tocomein. I said to them,“ You had better come in; 
I think you are in dauger.” They wouldn’t do it, and I stepped out for 
the purpose of satisfying those boys that they were in danger. I stepped 
out from behind the abutment, knowing that at that distance I could get 
out of the way and in protection after I saw the flash before the ball 
would reach me. I stepped out there and it had scarcely been a moment 
when I saw a gun flash. Every military man knows when he has been 
fired at, and I jamped behind the abutment, and as I did so I heard a 
ball whistle over my head into the streets of Augusta. I saw all that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. You were on the Augusta side of the river ?—A. I was on the Au- 
gusta side of the river. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The first guns you heard were from the upper part of the Sibley 
building, as you call it?—A. Yes, sir; the first guns I saw or heard. 

(). Where were you standing at the time ?—A. Near the first abut- 
ment of the Columbia bridge, on the Augusta side of the river. 

Q. At what distance were you then from the Sibley building 7?—A. Well, 
IT should say about five hundred yards. The river is supposed to be about 
five hundred yards wide. I went there and examined the distance the 
next Monday. 

Q. What time in the evening was that ?—A. I ean’t say the exact 
time by the clock; it was about dusk, but it was not so dark that I 
couldn’t distinguish shadowy figures on the opposite side of the river very 
distinctly. 

(. How soon after the firing of those three guns before you heard the 
report of other guns ?—A. It was time for men to take aim, probably— 


some two and a half or three minutes; time for men to arrange them- 
selves and take aim. 

Q@. Did you hear any other firing that evening ?—A. O, yes, sir; there 
was a good deal of firing. I went home after a while, near the Georgia 
depot, and I could hear the guns very distinctly. 

(). Did you hear the cannon fire?—A. Yes, sir; I heard three cannon- 
shots. 

@. What time in the evening did you hear the first cannon-shot Maly 
I don’t recollect the time exactly, but about moonrise. 

@. Do you remember about what time in the evening it was ?—A. 
Well, no, sir; I can’t say exactly; I didn’t know it at all. 

@. Was it before midnight?—A. O, law, yes, sir; it was midnight. 
J can’t tell; I can’t form any guess; I didn’t know the time. Iam not 

allowed to say what I think, and therefore I can’t tell. 

(). You can give it as nearly as you can judge ?—A. It must have been 
about eight or nine o’clock—somewhere thereabout ; it was a good while 
after the first firing. 

@. What time did you go home from the bridge?—A. I went home two 
or three times to satisfy my family that I was not running any risk per- 
sonally. 

®. What time did you first go home ?—A. Probably about half an 
hour after the first shot. 

@. How long did you remain at home at that. time ?—A. Not very 
loug, sir; half an hour or twenty minutes; just enough to satisfy my 
family that 1 was not over there. 

@. Where did you return to when you left your home at that timne?— 
A. I came directly back to the same place. 

Q. How long did you remain there at that time?—A. Well, I can’t 
recollect. I looked about aud staid there some time; I could form no 
opinion of the time, because I went down to the bridge, and I left there 
after staying a short time, after satisfying myself that they were firing 
into the street from across the river. 

@. What time did you return home the second time ?—A. I can form 
no opinion; I kept no account. I came home afterward; I got home 
about eleven o’clock finally. 

@. I am speaking of the time you went home the second time.—A. I 
can’t tell yeu. I didn’t go home immediately. 

Q. Did you see the cannon when they were taking it over to Ham- 
burgh from Augusta?—A. No, sit; when the cannon fired I was not 
on the river-bank at all. I didn’t see the flash or anything of the kind. 
l only heard the guns, and I was then at home. 

@. Did you see any of the citizens of Augusta cross on the bridge 
toward Hamburgh on that evening?—A. No, sir; I didn’t. I saw a 
crowd at the bridge, but I didn’t go near the bridge to see who were 
crossing. 

@. How far were } ou from the head of the bridge ?—A. I was within 
ten or fifteen yards of the crowd. 

Q. And yet you now swear that you did not recognize any of that 
crowd ?—A. No, sir; I know very few persons in Augusta. ; 

Q. I didn’t ask you that; 1 asked you whether you recognized any of 
those men ?—A. | didn’t know one. 

@. How long have you lived in Augusta?—A. I went there last 
November, sir, a year. 

(). Where did you live prior to that time?—A. I lived on Port 
Royal Island, South Carolina, until I was driven away from there; then 
after the war K lived six miles from Augusta, on a littie farm of mine. 
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Q. To which political party do you belong ?—A. The old Jeffersonian 
republican, sir. 
Q. What party represents that party now ?—A. No party that I know 


Q. Then you don’t belong to either of the present parties ?—A. Yes, 


Q. Did you vote at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 
~ @. For which candidate did you vote, the republican or the demo- 
cratic? 

The WITNESS. Do you mean the presidential candidates ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I didn’t vote for either side; I voted for electors. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Electors on which side?—-A, The electors were really called the 
Tilden and Hendricks electors; I voted for them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you vote for the democratic candidates for local offices in 
Augusta 7—A. We hav’n’t voted for them yet. 

@. Were any of them voted for on the 7th of November last ? 

The WitngEss. You mean October, don’t you. 

Mr. CAMERON. No; I mean November. 

A. You are asking me about things of which I know nothing. You 
want to make out the conclusion as to what my present political 
Views are under the present state of things ; if you want that, Iam called 
a democrat. 

@. That is what I asked you. Do you call yourself a democrat 7—A. 
No, sir; [ reckon there is nothing now but Jeffersonian republican. I 
vote with the democratic party at present. 

(. When did you attach yourself to the Jeffersonian republican par- 
ty ?—A. I neve: have been a politician to attach myself to any party. 

q. When-did you commence voting with that party ?—A. Since that 
party has been in existence; since the war, I presume. I never voted 
before on any occasion, that I recollect, connected with the public poli- 
tics of the country, until the other day. 

q. You commenced voting with the Jeffersonian republican party 
since the war; is that what you say?—A. No, sir; Il say that is my 
party. I say I voted with the democratic party here lately. 


C. M. MILLER—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 3, 1877. 
C. M. MILLER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. About forty-nine years old. 

(). Where is your place of residence ?—A. Laurens Court-House. 

(. What is your business?—A. I am merchandising. 

(. To what political party do you belong?—A. I am a democrat. 

(. State whether you had any connection with the late canvass in 
your county; and if you say yes, what wasit?—A. I had noneatallexcept 
that 1 was a manager at the box at Laurens Court-House, No. 1. 

(@. Was there any disturbance or breach of the peace at or near your 
box ?—A. No, sir. 
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@. Did you see any manifestations of violence or any display of 
arms ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Any fighting?—A. No fighting. 

(). Did any colored men vote at your box?—A. Yes, sir; there was 
368 votes polled at the box, and only 45 or 44 white men voted at the box. 

(). Did you observe any opposition made to the voting of colored men 
there ?—A. Well, I think about four or five during the day were chal- 
Jenged as being too young; but all of them voted that would take the 
oath. Whenever they were challenged, I asked them if they were ready 
to take the oath, and they all took the oath and voted. 

@. A man by the name of I. W. Rice, a negro, has been examined 
before the committee, and he purports to be a clerk of your court. He: 
swears that on the day of the election he was at the court-house; and 
that the democrats got to the polls half an hour after they were opened, 
aud crowded the negroes away. Is that true as to your box ?—A. It 
was not true as to my box. 

@. Aud that a man at precinct No. 1 stood next to the box with a 
large stick in his hand, and when a negro came to vote he would call out 
his name to the crowd and ask if there was any objection to his voting; 
and if any one said there was, he would be shoved away and not allowed 
to vote; and that the man with the stick struck several negroes for 


crowding the poles. Is that true, sir ?—A. It is not true. I would like 


to explain a little there. 

@. Just make any explanation you please.—A. It is not true as to 
any man being at the box and acting in the manner described. Ido 
not think that I ever saw more than three or four white persous at any 
one time, and it seemed to be their business there, from what I could 
See, to challenge certain young colored persons whom they thought would 
come up to vote. They had followed them there, and some of them 
would demand to vote and were challenged; and all of them that came 
up and wanted to vote and were challenged there, [ spoke to them miyself, 
aud asked them if they were willing to take the oath; and every one of 
them did so and voted. 

There was aman by the name of Mr. Lankston, but he was the only 
man around the polls, though. There was a rope fixed to keep any 
person from crowding the polls, and there were only room for the two 
or three to come up together. He stood in there and just said to them, 
“Two come up, and don’t crowd the polls;” and he stood there with a 
little short stick, and I am satisfied he never struck any one. I never 
Saw it, and I was sitting in the window, and if he struck any person 
at all [ would have seen it. I am satisfied I did not see him strike any 
person. I did not see him use violence with anybody, and he only said, 
“Two come up at a time;” which gave them a better chance to vote and 
go away. 

Q. He was there to watch the democrats’ side of the case?—A. Yes, 
sir; [suppose so; and sométimes, when he did not know a colored youth 
that would come up to vote, he asked if anybody was present that was 
acquainted with him. Whether it was answered or no, he came up and 
voted and went away. 

@. Was there any man driven away from that box ?7—A. No, sir. 

(). Not allowed to vote ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Everybody voted that applied for it?—A. Everybody voted that 
applied for it. 

Q. Could you see the crowd around the polls from where you sat ?— 
A. Yes, sir, entirely. It was outside of the window, and I sat in /the 
window and could see them plain. 
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Q. Did you see any armed men there?—A. No, sir. 
. Do you know the man Rice, of whom we have spoken?—A. Yes, 


1 


™| 
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Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it for truth and honesty 7—A. It is pretty bad, sir. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know W. H. Rutherford ?—A. Yes, sir. I have not been 
acquainted with him long. 

(). Do you know his reputation ?—A. I know his reputation for the 
last two or three months. 

Q. Well, what is it ?—A. It is bad. 

Q. Bad for what?—A. Well, for truth and veracity. 

. Do you know Raphael Stewart ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Do you know his reputation 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What is it for truth and honesty 7—A. It is bad; it is bad. 

. Were you present when the votes of the county were canvassed ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I was near about on the same day. The place where I do 
business is right in frout of the court-house where those votes were can- 
vassed, at the office on that side, just in the front, probably forty or fifty 
feet 

q. W. H. Rutherford swears that at the time the votes were can- 
vassed there were seventy-five or one hundred men around about the 
court-house, armed, and that he was intimidated. Were there any 
armed men around at the time that the votes were counted?—A. No, 
sir; I do not think 

(. State facts only; what you Know.—A. I think there seemed to be 
as few people there on that day as almost any private day that I know 
of. 

Q. Were there any armed men around the court-house, seventy-five 
or one hundred, or any number?—A. None, sir; I did not see a solitary 
one. | 

Q. State whether you had any conversation with David Hunter, one 
of the republican managers, as to the fairness of the election; and if 
you say yes, what was it?—A. I had a conversation 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. When ?—A. It was on the evening of the election, just before we 
closed and after we closed also. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Well, state what it was.—A. He said he never saw a fairer elec- 
tion, and a more peaceable election, in his life. 

Q. Who was the republican supervisor there ?—A. A colored man by 
the name of Hamilton Mills. 

@. Did you have any conversation with him about the election ?—_ 
A. Yes, sir; he spoke about it at the same time we were all there, and 
he said that it was—that no person could say it was unfair. 1 think 
those were the very words he said. ; 
' Q. State whether, at any time or in any way, you sought to induce 
the colored people to vote the democratic ticket by using threats or 
violence, or anything of the kind?—A. I never did anything that would 
be calculated to intimidate or anything of the sort. 

Q. State whether anybody else did within your knowledge.—A. No, © 
sir; not that I know of. I did not canvass; I was at my place of 
business almost all the time, and I was never at but two public meet- 
ings, one at Laurens and one four or five miles below there one evening. 

@. Do you belong to a democratic club there ?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How long have you resided at Laurens?—A. I moved there in 
Januarv, 1867. 

(). Where did you move from when you went there ?—A. I moved to 
Clinton, nine miles this side of Laurens, the 1st of January, 1866, and 
lived there one year and then moved to Laurens. I moved from my 
farm; I had a farm nine miles below Laurens; I farmed all my life up 
to 1866. 

Q. Did you take any part in the late civil war ?—A. Well, yes, sir; 
I was in the army some seven or eight months. 

q. In the Confederate army ?—A. Yes, sir; on the coast of this State. 

q. What regiment were you in?—A. I was in James’s battalion; we 
were not attached to any regiment at that time. Afterward I got out, 
having a farm and a good many hands. The authorities, at that time, 
permitted those who had a certain number of hands to remain at home 
and make provisions for the army. They were restricted to provisions, 
mostly. | 

@. What were you doing on-the day the votes were canvassed at 
Laurens court-house?—A. Well, sir, I was attending to my store when 
any attention was needed. I have a clerk, also; but most of the time 
l was walking about from one store to another. 

Q@. Were you, at any time, in the room where the votes were canvassed, 
while they were being canvassed 7?—A. I do not think I was. 

Q. You know, do you not, whether you were or not?—A. I do not 
know certainly ; I do not think I was. The managers of the box and 
myself delivered the box the evening before to the commissioners. I 
think the votes were canvassed on Thursday morning, and we delivered 
our box Wednesday evening. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Rice’s reputation for truth 7—A. 
Well, sir, it has been general for two or three years. I cannot call to 
mind just now, but it seems to me 

(). | am asking the name of some person whom you have heard speak 
of his reputation for truth; if you can give any names do so, and if not 
Say you canuot and we will pass on.—A. I cannot, just now, I do not 
think. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Rutherford’sreputation for truth ?— 
A. Well, I have heard men say that they did not believe 

(). | am trying to find the names of those men if you can give them.— 
A. I think I heard Spencer Harris; I am sure I heard Spencer Harris. 

Q. Is he a white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did you hear him speak that ?—A. I think I heard him 
speak of it the day before we came down here. 

@. Did you know that Rutherford had testified before this commit- 
tee 7—A. I do not recollect whether I had heard it or not before that ; 
I do not recollect whether I had heard that Rutherford had testified 
before I got here or not; possibly I did; I heard that Rice had. 

. Whom did you hear speak of Rutherford’s reputation besides this 
man whom you have named ?—A. Mr. West, I think. 

(. Is he a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ever hear any colored men speak of his reputation for 
truth ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Did you ever hear any colored man speak of the reputation of Rice, 
Rutherford, or Stewart, for truth ?—A. I do not think I ever did. 

Q. Are the colored people or the white people in the majority in your 
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county ?—A. I think the colored people are in the majority about two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty. J have heard so; now I don’t—there 
are persons who have put themselves to some trouble to find out; I 
don’t know myself. 

(). This man who stood at the box with a stick in his hand performed 
the executive duties which you have named, was he a democrat or repub- 
lican ?—A. I think he was a democrat. I don’t think there was 

@. IL ask you whether he was a democrat or republican ?—A. I think 
he was a democrat; that was my impression. 

(. He was a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any colored man or any republican performing the same 
class of duties there at that box which he was?—A. I think not, sir. 

@. By whose invitation was he there ?—A, I don’t know, sir. 

@. Did you ask him to Jaw down his stick ?—A. No, sir; I looked 
upon the stick that he did not have it there for any’‘purpose there of 
that sort. 

(. Of course not; it would not hurt a negro much if he hit him on 
the head ?--A. Yes, sir; it would have hurt him if he had struck him on 
the head. 

@. Did that man Langston remain there during most of the day ?— 
A. No, sir; I think he was there longer than any other man. 

(). Who took his place when he went away 2—A. I don’t recollect, 
but somebody was tuere to challenge the votes; some white person and 
a democrat, I suppose, was there to challenge the votes all day as long 
as the voting was 

@. Do you know whether Lankston gave the stick, which appears to 
have been his badge of office, to a successor ?—A. I never seen any- 
body else who stood there have a stick at all, except with a pencil, 
probably to take down anybody’s name that they challenged. He was 
the only man that I saw with a stick, and I don’t know why he had ib. 
He was very cheerful and not mad at all, and I never heard him the 
least out of humor. 

Mr. CAMERON. Of course not; everything was going lovely and there 
was no occasion for it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). State whether he was there to see to the interests of the demo- 
cratic party, and not to allow anybody who was not entitled to vote to 
do so if he could help it ?—A. That was my understanding. 

(). That was his business ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him strike anybody or offer to strike anybody 7—A. I 
did not. 

(. Was any application made on the part of any colored man to 
attend there and challenge the whites?—A. No, sir; none that I 
know of. 

(). If there had been he would have been allowed the same privilege, 
I suppose ?—A. Certainly. 
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CHARLES HARKINS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, S. C., Janwary 4, 1877. 
CHARLES HARKINS sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. State your age.—Answer. I am about thirty-three years — 
old. 
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 Q. What is your rank?—A. First lieutenant, Second Infapvtry, United 
States Ar my. 

(. Where are you stationed ?—A. At Columbia, 8S. C. 

@. How long have you been in the State of South Carolina ?—A. i 
came here on the 20th of October this last time, but I have been here 
before. 

@. When you came on the 20th of October, where were you first sta- 

_ tioned 7?—A. At Aiken, 8. C. 

* Q. You may state anything that came under your observation going 
to show the intimidation of the colored people by the whites, or any 
improper or undue measures used by the whites to induce the colored 
men to vote one way or the other.—A. I made a report of what I did 
that day, and I have now in my possession my retained copy, and it con- 
tains everything I know in reference to that election last fall. You can 
have this copy if you wish. 

Q. You can state the substance of it if you desire.—A. I was ordered, 
with a detachment of men, from Aiken to Silverton. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. About what time was that?—A. I was up there at that voting- 
precinct on the 7th. I left to go there on the morning of the 6th, and 
had to go by way of Augusta, and there take the Port Royal train to 
Jackson’s Station, and from there to the voting-precinct. When I got 

on the train there were about fifty or sixty young white men from 
Augusta—mere boys; and they came very near demoralizing my men ; 
and they freely said they were going to relieve the State, although they 
were very courteous to me; but I could hardly keep them from giving 
liquor to my men. When T got there I saw other bands of men that 
were armed and were shooting all night. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where was that ?—A. At Silverton. 

@. The bands of men that you now speak of were white men 7—A. 
They were all white men. Some were mere boys. I make that state- 
ment in my report, and give the names of the men. They were regu- 
larly organized, and under the command of a man by the name of Dunn, 
from Augusta. 

Q. What did they state was their purpose ?—A. They said they were . 
going over to help relieve the State. 

Q. About how many were there of these men ?—A. About fifty or 
sixty. I did not count them. 

Q. You may state whether or not they were armed, and, if so, in what 
way.—A. The most of them were armed with revolver S, and I suppose 
all were. I saw a great many with pistols. 

Q. You may state whether or not on the road from Jackson’s Station 
toe the voting-place you met a party of men.—A. I did meet a party of 
men, armed. 

Q. White men?—A. White men armed and mounted, dressed in red 
shirts and wearing red badges. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you see their arms ?—A. I did; they carried them publicly. 
q. You may state what they said, if anything —A. These men I met 
were cheering for Hampton, and they also cheered my men. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Was any application made to you for assistance by the deputy 
marshal there ?—A. He applied to me about sundown for a guard to 
protect the ballot-box after the voting was over. He came to me sey- 
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eral times during the day and said he would be likely to do so, but he 
did not do so. I kept my men ready, but he did not call during that 
day, although he had told me several times that he would be likely to 
call upon me, 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Who was that ?—A. The deputy United States marshal. 

Q. Was he white or black 7—A. He was black. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Rodenbach. [ kept my men in readi- 
ness to afford him assistance, but he did not call upon me till about six 
o’clock in the evening, and then, upon his application, I sent a guard of 
four men, I think, to protect the ballot-box from being seized. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may state whether or not any disturbances were made during 
the night of the 6th of November.—A. During the night of the 6th of 
November there were bands riding around my camp and around the 
voting-precinct all night; they kept it up all night, shooting and dis- 
charging their fire-arms. 

Q. Were they mounted ?—A. All that I saw were mounted; I did not 
see all of them. 

Q. Were those white men that you saw ?—A. All except one black 
man that I saw. 

Q. You may state anything else that occurred at that time.—A. Well, 
I think that is about all. They requested me to guard the ballot-box to 
Aiken. I did so. I came overland to Aiken; I accompanied my men. 

@. What danger was apprehended to the ballot- box 7—A. Bete of 
being seized. 

(). The marshal so reported to you ?—A. He so reported to me. 

Q. Do you know about the distance from Silverton to Aiken ?—A. I 
think it is a little over twenty miles. I am satisfied that it is over 
twenty miles. 

q. You were in Aiken from the time you came into the State up to 
the time you went to Silverton ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did anything special occur at Aiken while you were there ?—A. 
Nothing that I remember. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did you see anybody make an effort to seize the box?—A. No, 
sir; I kept away from the box. .We are required to keep away from 
the ballot-boxes. 

Q. They did not call for you during the day, but -after the election 
was over, for that guard ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If anybody was trying to get the box, you did not see it?—A. I 
did not see it; no, sir. 

Q. Do you take any part in politics ?—A. None at all. 

(. Do you belong to any political party 7—A. None whatever. 


J. K, JILLSON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 4, 1877. 
J. K. JILLSON sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?--Answer. In Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 
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~Q. What is your age ?—A. Thirty-seven. 
Q. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 
(. Were you a candidate on the republican ticket for any office ?—A. 


No, sir. 


s 


(). Have you held any office heretofore in this State?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What office?—A. State superintendent of education. 

@. How long did you hold that office?—A. About eight years. 

Q. Did you take any part in the late political canvass in this State?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what came under your observation during that canvass. We 
are here to inquire whether any effort was made by the democrats to 
coerce colored republicans into voting the democratic ticket, and you 
may give us a history of what occurred under your own observation 
during the canvass.—A. [I took part in what is called the ‘“‘ante-nomi- 
nating canvass” made by Governor Chamberlain before the nominations 
by the republican party. I call that the “ante-nominating canvass.” L 
also took part in the regular canvass after the nominations were made. 
I accompanied Governor Chamberlain on his visit to Edgefield Court- 
House, Newberry Court-House, Abbeville Court-House, Midway, in Barn- 
well County, and Camden, in Kershaw County. Do you want me to 
give a sketch of those meetings? 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Tell what you saw. 

The Witness. I should rather answer such questions asthe committee 
would put to me than to undertake to give a sketch. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is very difficult for us to put questions to you, be- 
cause we have not the least idea of what occurred there. 

The Witness. The first meeting that I attended in the ante-nomi- 
nating canvass was a meeting at Edgefield Conrt-House. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What do you mean by ‘“ante-nominating canvass ?”—A. Ante, 
before. Before. the nominations by the republican party, Governor 
Chamberlain visited nearly all the counties in the State, and addressed 
the people before the nominations were made by the republican party. 

Mr. CAMERON. Now, go on. 

The Wi?TNeEss. The first meeting was at Edgefield Court-House, on 
Saturday about twelve o’clock, I think. I went in company with Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain, Thomas J. Mackey, Robert Smalls, Henry Hayne, 
and one or two others. When we arrived at the court-house, or soon 
after our arrival, the streets of the town or village were filled with 
mounted men. 

@. White men ?—A. White men. And they took particular pains to 
ride up and down the streets in front of the public house where we were 
stopping, and to cheer us with a peculiar sort of a noise, which I call ‘a 
rebel yell.” After we had been at the publichouse for some little time, a! 
committee from the opposite party waited upon usat the house and request- 
ed us to grant them a division of time; in other words, to allow them the 
privilege of joint discussion. The ventlemen who were there as speakers 
replied that they had not the local management of the meeting; that it 
was under the control of the county chairman, and while they them- 
Selves would not object to a joint discussion, yet they thought it better 
that the chairman be consulted, and we made the agreement that when the 
chairman came in he should meet the members of the committee upon 
the other side. He did not come in before the time for the meeting had 
arrived, and we went over to the place of meeting. When we got there 
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we found the white men surrounding three sides of the platform ; many 
of the men were mounted, though some few of them were on foot. The 
governor, county chairman, and myself, and one or two others mounted 
the stand. Part of the stand had been already torn down before we 
got there. General Butler and General Gary were on the stand at the 
same time. General Gary got up and said that a committee had been 
appointed to wait on the republicans, or ‘‘ radicals” as he called them, 
to demand a division of time, and that they had received no satisfaction 
from the committee; that they had come there to ask for a division of 
time, and they intended to haveit; and, “by God,” if the republicans 
would not give it to them, that they would take it anyhow, and they 
would hold the republicans responsible. The governor, after consulting 
with the county chairman, decided that, as a measure of prudence, it 
would be well to accord the division of time, and the arrangement was 
made that each speaker should occupy a half hour. Governor Cham- 
berlain was the first to attempt to speak. When he got up he was 
greeted with jeers and yells, shouts, and so forth and so on. 

(. From the democrats ?—A. From the opposition—the democrats— 
and he was so much interrupted by inquiries made in regard to a de- 
faulting treasurer of the county that he was unable to make any con- 
nected argument, and sat down, after trying to speak; I suppose, speak- 
ing eighteen or twenty minutes, out of the thirty or thirty-five minutes he 
was to have to speak; and once or twice, when it was found that it was 
impossible for him to proceed, there was an attempt made by General 
Butler to get the audience quieted, and they seemed to be under pretty 
good control. Whenever General Butler told them to stop, they would 
stop. Governor Chamberlain was followed by General Butler, whose 
speech was particularly bitter on the Hamburgh affair, but I do not 
know that I could regard his speech as personally abusive to Governor 
Chamberlain ; that is, compared to other speeches I have heard against 
Chamberlain. Mr. Butler was heard with perfect silence, with the ex- 
ception of such times as when he made a good hit, of course he was 
then cheered by his side of the house. After Butler got through, Thomas 
J. Mackey made one of his characteristic speeches, and was listened to 
with better attention than Governor Chamberlain. Then General Gary 
followed Mr. Mackey. 

Q. What was the tone of Gary’s speech ?—A. It was almost altogether 
devoted to the most bitter personal abuse of Governor Chamberlain. 
The governor seemed to be the especial object of his shafts, and that is 
about as much as I can say in regard to his speech. It was a personal 
tirade against Governor Chamberlain and the carpet-baggers and scal- 
awags in general. 

(. Was the meeting called as a republican meeting, or was it a meet- 
ing for joint discussion?—A. It was called as a republican meeting 
by the county chairman, and it was so advertised, and the speakers who 
attended on the republican side went there to attend a republican meet- 
ing. It was not known or expected when we left Columbia that 
it was to be anything else. Among other things that Gary said, 
he said, “by God,” they were going to carry the county, and they were 
going to elect him as senator from Edgefield County; and, “by God,” 
when he came to Columbia, if Governor Chamberlain undertook to 
throw him out, they would throw Governor Chamberlain out. That 
seemed to be about the sum and substance of his speech outside of 
abuse of Governor Chamberlain. 

@. How did the red-shirted gentlemen behave there? Were they 
quiet and respectful, or otherwise?—A. They were very aggressive. 
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They constantly interrupted the republican speakers. After Governor 
Chamberlain commenced to speak, I got down and stood on the ground 
close to the stand, and looked about me to hear what I could, and I 
could hear one fellow saying, pointing to Chamberlain, ‘ Look at the 
bald-headed son of a bitch; I would like to shoot him.” I was stand- 
ing on the ground, when one fellow pointed toward me, and he said, 
_% Who is that fat, sleek-looking fellow standing there?” Another one re- 
plied, ‘“ Don’t you know who that is? That is Jillson, the radical super- 
‘ intendent of education ;” and then the first one replied, ‘‘ By God, I 
would like to shoot him.” I heard different remarks of that kind. When 
we went back to our hotel to get our dinner they repeated the actions 
of the morning, by riding down the street and up the street, and when 
they passed the boarding-house they would give their yells. And we 
heard those yells all the way from Edgefield Court-House to Pine House, 
which is a railroad-station, about seven miles distant. 

. They escorted you, did they ?—A. They did not escort. us, but they 
followed along, and we met detachments of them and they would greet 
us. When we got to the Pine House we found a squad there, and they 
greeted us with a great deal of warmth. Just before we moved away 
they came into the car and wanted to know where that son-of-a- 
bitch of a governor was, and asked him if he would not leave them a 
lock of his hair; and ‘Good-bye, governor; when are you coming to 
Edgefield again?” And they served us all the same way at Jolinson’s 
Vurnout and Batesburgh S*ation on the road after we left the Pine 
House. They flocked into the cars and looked at the parties, and 
wanted locks of hair and locks of whiskers, and were especially bitter 
on Governor Chamberlain aud Congressman Smalls. That is about the 
extent of my story in regard to Edgefield. 

@. Where did you hold the next meeting ?—A. At Newberry Court- 
House. It took place, I think, on the 18th of August. 

(). Was that called as a republican meeting ?—A. It was. 

q). Who attended there as republican speakers ?—A. Governor Cham- 
berjain was there, Judge Hoge, M. ©., L. Cass Carpenter, H. W. Purvis, 
and myself were the republican speakers from this neighborhood. Ido 
not know whether there were any arrangements made to have any 
local speakers or not. The same demand was made for a division of 
time. I do not know, of my own knowledge, whether that request was 
granted or not. I only know that a joint discussion was had, and when 
we went to the stand we found, as usual, three sides of the stand 
crowded by the democrats, and a portion of one side was occupied by 
the republicans. The democrats rode to the stand mounted, and when 
we got there they had entirely surrounded the stand, with the excep- 
tion of one side, where the republicans—mostly colored—were standing. 
The white men were mounted, and, with the exception of those who 
were there as republican speakers, were armed. ‘They had on an av- 
erage about two pistols apiece. The scene enacted at Newberry was 
very much the same thing as that enacted at Edgefield. Governor 
Chamberlain was repeatedly interrupted and hissed, and called a thief, 
liar, and so forth and so on. The democratic speakers were allowed to 
proceed without any interruption whatever, except applause, and their 
efforts were mostly given to abusing the radical State government and 
carpet-baggers, and Governor Chamberlain in particular. 

(. Where did you attend the next meeting ?—A. The next meeting 
was at Abbeville Court-House, which took place on the 20th of August. 
The Abbeville meeting was a very much larger meeting than either of 
the others. I should judge—it is hard to estimate numbers in a crowd— 


. 


that there might have been from twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
democrats, and at least one-half of them mounted, and all armed. The 
demand was made for a division of time. 

@. Were you present when that demand was made ?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Was it made in the shape of a request or in the shape of a 
demand ’—A. I think at Abbeville it was made in the shape of a 
request. I was there, and the reply was made to them that we had — 
made at other meetings. They came to us—they did not go to the local 
committees. I think some arrangement was made, either at the stand 
or before, in the morning, for a division of the time, and the republican 
speakers were Governor Chamberlain, Judge Hoge, and myself. The 
speech of the governor was interrupted by the usual jeering and hooting 
aud cries of ‘“ Liar,” “ Thief,” and ‘¢That’s a lie,” and so forth and so on. 
The democratic speakers were allowed to proceed without interruption. 
Judge Hoge was also interrupted during his speech; but the person 
most troubled at that meeting was myself. l1was annoyed by a man 
by the name of King, of Ninety-Six, who was a member of that com- 
mittee. He came to the house where we were stopping to see about a 
division of time. I made some statements in regard to the committee, 
and King said I was a God damned liar, and pulled a pistol on me. 

(. Did he while you were speaking?—A. He did while I was speak- 
ing, and my Speech was very much interrupted during my time, so much 
so that I could not make any connected speech at all. I noticed at that 
meeting more clearly and fully the effect of the demonstration upon the 
republican party who were there. The members of the republican 
party seemed to be a great deal annoyed and worried; one colored 
wan, in particular, by the name of Thomas M. Williamson, who had 
tuken quite an active part in the campaign, and he was singled out and 
pointed at by D. Wyatt Aiken, a candidate for Congressman. He was 
pointed out by Aiken, and warned that if he did not leave off his eftorts 
in bebalf of radicalism he would be taken care of. 

Q. Did Aiken point at him when he was speaking ?—A. When Aiken 
was speaking he called attention to him, and pointed him out by his 
peculiar color, and spoke of him either as a mulatto or a yellow man, 
which heis. Williamson came to us after the meeting was over, in great 
trepidation, and was afraid to go home, afraid that he would be injured 
on his way home. Williamson is a leader among the colored people. 
He is quite a leader among the colored people of Abbeville County, 
and has been. 

(Q. Did anything else oc¢ur?—A. I do not know that there is anything 
more that 1 can say in regard to the Abbeville meeting. These meet- 
ings were pretty much of the same class. The next meeting I attended 
was at Midway, in Barnwell County. The republican speakers were 
Chamberlain, Hoge, Carpenter, myself, and one or two others were there 
whose names have escaped my mind. The democratic speakers were 
G. D. Tilghman and Mr. Simms—lI can’t tell you his first name. Here 
the governor was again interrupted by cries, jeers, &e. The speech 
made by Tilghman I consider one of the bitterest speeches I ever heard. 
He was not only abusive personally, against republicans in general, but 
he was exceedingly bitter in his remarks. He applied the usual epithets 
to the members of the republican party canvassing the State—as val- 
tures and hyenas, feeding on the vitals of the people, and carrion-crows, 
and many other things. He turned to the people who were there and 
said, ‘‘ Why don’t you take these carpet-baggers out and hang them 
to the first tree?” He said, “If you haven’t got moral courage here 
to do it, we will send a telegram over to Hdgefield, and the boys 
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‘will come over and do it for you.” Those were Tilghman’s remarks. 
Simms’s speech was bitter, but not so bitter as Tilghman’s. I con- 
sider Tilghman’s as the most abusive, bitter, and incendiary speech I 
ever heard. Judge Hoge spoke at that place, and while he was 
speaking he was interrupted by questions; and of course, as a speak- 
er will do, he retorted. Several questions were asked by one man; 
and finally a question was asked, to which Judge Hoge retorted in 
a sharp way. Immediately the man who was struck by the retort 
pulled out his pistol and wanted to shoot ‘the son-of-a-bitch ;” but 
he was restrained by some parties on the ground and did not do it. 

The next meeting that I attended was at Camden. This was, I think, 
on Monday, the 28th of August. I must say that, so far as the demo- 
erats of Camden were concerned—and I would especially wish to name 
Captain W. L. Dupass, who seemed to be the head of the democrats 
at Camden—the treatment of the republicans was most courteous and 
gentlemanly. He was very gentlemanly. Whenever any attempt was 
made on the other side to interrupt the speaker who was speaking on 
the republican side he did his utmost to check it. The only real inter- 
ruption that occurred during the meeting at Camden was made by a. 
party that came over from Columbia on a special train. They came up 
from the depot while the governor was speaking, and made a great deal 
of commotion and disturbance, and began to question the governor, and 
call him hard names; and Captain Dupass did his utmost to check it, 
but did not fully sueceed in doing so. That was the only real inter- 
ruption that took place at Camden, so far as the democrats of Camden 
and Kershaw County were concerned. The leading democrats at the 
meeting were very courteous and gentlemanly, and did everything to 
keep the peace. I desire to compliment Captain Dupass especially ; and 
his courtesy was very gratifying to some members of the republican 
party who were there. These are all the meetings I attended previous 
to the election. After the nominations were made by the republican 
party, I attended, I think, nine or ten different meetings, and made 
speeches ; but I do not know that you would care to have any enumera- 
tion of the places. 

@. You may state generally how the democrats acted at those meet- 
ings.—A. The first meeting of any size that I attended was at Spartan- 
burgh Court-House. There the request was made by the democrats for 
a joint discussion, which was flatly refused. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were they there in force as at other meetings ?—A. They were 
In town in force; but after the request was made for a joint discussion 
they did not come to our meeting, except in small numbers, but held 
their own meeting in the court-house. We held our meeting in a grove. 
I do not think any speaker on our side was interrupted to any great 
extent. Several democrats asked questions, but there was no effort 
whatever to break up the meeting. At Union a meeting was held a day 
or two after that at Spartanburgh. I am not sure whether a request was 
made for a division of time, but no division of time was made. The 
republicans held their meeting in the grove close to town, and the demo- 
crats were in force at their meeting at the court-house. There were no 
interruptions, especially at the meeting at Union Court-House, except 
Some questions to the speakers, to which nobody objected. After the 
meeting was over, the speakers, consisting of Comptroller-General Dunn, 
Congressman Wallace, and myself, accompanied by the driver, started 
from the grounds and rode down to the Union Hotel. When we got there 
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and drove up to the hotel there was a crowd assembled, on both sides of 
the street, who began shouting and jeering and trying to make a disturb- 
ance, evidently with the intention of frightening our horses; in fact the 
horses were very much frightened, and it was with great difficulty that 
we were enabled to get out of the wagon, and as we got out of the 
wagon to go into the hotel the crowd rushed for the hotei door. 

@. The crowd was composed of whites ?—A. Yes, sir; in this instance 
the crowd was composed of whites, with perhaps half a dozen colored 
people. They rushed for the door. What their intention was I am 
unable to say; but aman by the name of Guest, who holds some office in 
the county, as we entered the hotel, immediately rushed to the door, 
closed it, and locked it. They requested the door to be opened, but it 
was not done for some time afterward. Now what the intention of the 
crowd was I am not able to say, because on account of the door being 
locked they were not able to carry it out, but they were very noisy, and 
there was a great deal of promiscuous cursing and swewring done on 
the outside. There was a great deal of whisky in the crowd, and they 
regaled us with a loud report, I do not know whether from a cannon or 
anvil. J attended other meetings at Winnsvorough, Chester, York, 
Laneaster, and Camden. The general plan of the democrats was to 
assemble in force at those meetings. 

Q. At the republican meetings?—A. At the towns where the meetings 
were held—I want to be understood about this; they assembled at the 
places where the meetings were held, but instead of coming to our meet- 
ings, as they understood, when we positively refused to divide time, 
they would hold meetings of their own at the same time and in the same 
town, but they did not come to our meetings, or anything of that sort. 
Perhaps one, or two, or three, or four men were delegated to come to 
our meetings to hear what we had to say, and if they could get in any 
questions they would doit. But there was no attempt at these meet- 
ings, after the nominations were made, to force us to accept a proposi- 
tion for the division of time as there was at Edgefield, Newberry, Abbe- 
ville, and those places I have named before the nominations were made. 

At Camden there was some disturbance after the meeting had been 
held. The democrats were there in force, and mounted; and after the 
speakers on the republican side had retired to the hotel, they came 
around to the hotel and made a great deal of disturbance in the way of 
yelling and cheering for Hampton. While this crowd was standing or 
mounted in front of the hotel General Purvis and another man who was 
there passed into the hotel to come up to our rooms where we were 
staying, and as they passed through the bar-room or the office up the 
stairs several shots were fired from Winchester rifles, and one shot 
went into the ceiling underneath the room we were occupying. ‘That is 
about all I have to say in regard to meetings I attended. So far as uny- 
thing which occurred on election-day is concerned, I have no testimony 
to give. I was a deputy marshal at one of the polling-precincts in this 
city, and nothing came under my observation there that would be of 
any service in any way that I know of. I think I spoke before and 
after the nominations about fifteen times in different parts of the State. 

I would say that I should have much preferred if the committee had 
been able to ask questions instead of giving the narration that I have, 
as I may have givena great many things that may be of no consequence. 

Q. I will ask you if you know any instance where an attempt was 
es ue intimidate colored people otherwise than as you have before 
Stated % 
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' Witness. You want to know if I have any personal knowledge, I 
suppose ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

Witness. All the knowledge I have of intimidation or threats, or 
attempts to deter the republicans from voting, came to me through these 
meetings in the canvass. I had no means of knowing anything that 
occurred during the canvass except while I was on duty as speaker. On 
the Gay of the election I was confined to my own ward in the city. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. I speak of any attempt made before the election 
calculated to intimidate the colored people ?—A. I could not testify to 
anything more than what I saw and heard at these meetings. Of course, 
what other people saw and heard I do not suppose would be considered 
as evidence on my part. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Were there large crowds of negroes at these various meetings that 
you speak of 7—A. Comparatively speaking, the crowds were small. 

@. How many, for example, were at Edgefield Court-House?—A. I 
‘should judge there might have been between five and six hundred. 

@. How many at Newberry ?—A. About the same. 

@. How many at Abbevilie ?—A. I should think, at Abbeville, there 
might have been about a thousand. 

(). How many at Midway ?—A. I should judge about five hundred. 

®. How many at Camden 7?—A. At Camden, I think, there might have 
been about fifteen hundred. 

_ Q. How many at Spartanburgh?—A. At Spartanburgh there were 
not more than five hundred, I should judge. 

_ Q. There were always from four to six speakers along on the republi- 
can side ?—A. Well, at Edgefield there were two republican speakers. 
There were more present. 

(). They were men of intelligence and observation as a general 
thing?—A. Generally, I have no doubt, they were. 

(. And yet you say they submitted quietly and tamely to such indig- 
Hities as you have described here ?7—A. Well, they submitted to the 
request for a division of time, in every instance when it was made, pre- 
vious to the nominations. 

@. They allowed themselves to be insulted in the gross manner that 
you have described without resenting it?—A. They did at the meetings 
held before the nominations. 

@. How was it after the nominations ?—A. We refused, in every in- 
Stance, after the nominations, when asked to divide time, whenever such 
a request was made. ° 

Q. Still indignities were offered you, according to your own account ?— 
A. The only indignities that I have spoken of in connection with the 
canvass, nade after the nominations, were those offered to us at Union 
OCourt-House and at Camden. | 

Q. If I understand the effect of your testimony, it is that while the 
democrats were behaving in the turbulent and insulting manner that you 
have described, the republican speakers and colored people that attended 
your meetings were as quiet and peaceable as lambs, and made no resist- 
ance at all ?—A. So far as the republicans were concerned, they were in 
every instance quiet. 

Q. They made no disturbance at all ?—A. They did not even complain 
of these outrages. 

@. They made no resistance ?—A. No resistance. If there was any 
instance where there was any necessity for resistance to the efforts of the 
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democratic speakers, it might have been at Midway, woe Tilghman was 
speaking, but nowhere else. 

Q. The republicans had no arms?—A. Well, I do not know that I 
could say that they had no arms. I had arms. 

@. You had arms?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What arms did you have ?—A. A pistol. 

(). Did the persons with you have arms also?—A. I cannot testify. 

(. You did not see them ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the negroes at any point have arms ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You never saw a negro have a gun or pistol during the whole cam- 
paign ?—A. No, sir; not at the meetings. 

Q. You have told us that you were superintendent of education in 
this State; when were you first elected ?—A. I was elected in April, 
1868, I think. 

Q. How long did you continue in that office ?—A. I continued in that 
office till the 1st of January, 1877. 

Q. What office do you hold now?—A. None. 

@. Were you charged with the educational funds pending the time 
you were in office ? 

The WitTNESs. Do you mean by that to ask me if i had custody of 
the funds ? | 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir.—A. No, sir. 

{). Did you have the distribution of them ?—A. I had the distribution 
of a portion of the funds. 

®. Did any of it pass through your hands aay No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether any complaints were made that the fund 
was badly administered ? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained. ) 

(). Were you charged with the Peabody fund pending your official 
eareer ?—A. I was charged with the distribution of a portion of the 
Peabody fund during the last year of my official career. 

Q. Did you have charge of the money ?—A. I had the distribution of 
the money to the parties who applied; yes. 

Q. Have you settled all your accounts 2—A. Yes, sir; and I have the 
receipts for the money. 

Q. The whole of it passed to the places it was intended to go under 
the Peabody charity ?—A. I have the receipts of the proper officers. 

Q. Where is the Peabody fund now in this State? Does it come as 
usual ?—A. There have been no applications for money from the Pea- 
body fund granted since the commencement of the present year. 

Q. What do you mean by the present year ?—A. The scholastic year, 
commencing on the 1st of October. 

Q. Why did it not come as usual ?—A. Because the applications have 
been made out as usual and forwarded to Dr. Sears, and he has not yet 
replied. The applications are generally made out at the beginning of the 
school year and are sent to him for his approval or disapproval, and he 
has not seen fit to signify either as yet. 

Q. Did he not generally send it before this time in the year 7—A. He 
did not last year. 

Q. What time in the year did the fund come to this State ?—A. It 
came in installments, as approval of the amount of the fund granted to 
the various schools came; that is, a reasonable length of time after the 
applications as certified. The applications are not all made at the same 
time. For instance, a school in this town may make an application 
now, which will be forwarded for approval; and in some other part 0 
the State another application may be made a month after that time, and 
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the approval wili come within a reasonable length of time after the ap- 
plication in each case. 

(). Does he distribute the fund as it is applied for in that way 7—A. 
When a school desires it, an application is made out on a form recom- 


_mended by Dr. Sears, which is signed by the county commissioner. The 


application comes to my office; I approve and forward it to Dr. Sears, 
who examines the application, and, if he approves the application, he 
sends me word that such an application is approved for so much money, 
and that the money can be had at the end of the year, provided the terms 
of the charity are complied with. 

(. Does he not charge the superintendents with this money ?—A. He 
has nothing to do with tke money until the report comes in from the 
school that the funds are needed, and then he draws his check in favor 


_ of the school-superintendent, and it is turned over to the proper author- 


ities in the county where the school is. 

@. Then the superintendent never has the custody of the fund at 
all?—A. He never has the custody of the fund at all, except as it passes 
through his hands. Each check has to be transmitted to the person 
who is authorized under the law to apply the money to the school for 
which it is given. 

Q. It does not come into the State superintendent’s hands, so that he 
could control it ?—A. No, sir; unless he should appropriate 1t to his 
own use, and draw the money on the check. It does not pass through 
his bands in bulk in any instance ; for instance, if we drew $3,850 from 
the fund last year, Lmay get $500 for the Greenville school to-day, and 
ine month may get. $500 for another school in some other portion of 

é State. 

Q. That does not charge you with tre fund ?—A. No, sir. 

_Q. Does the same rule apply to every State ?—A. I do not know any- 
thing about the other States. . 

~Q. I will ask you whether it was not the policy of the republican 
party in the late campaign to keep as many negroes from hearing the 
democrats and the white people as possible.—A. So far as my personal - 
knowledge is ‘concerned, I do not know of any such policy. 

Q. Why were they so averse, then, to a division of the time ?—A. Tor 
this reason—I speak for myself: wherever a division of time was granted, 





whether voluntarily or by force, the time occupied by democrats was 


principally taken up in personal abuse and insults, and the bandying of 


epithets; that is the only reason I know. 


; Q. You do not know, then, that it was a part of the plan of the repub- 
lican party to keep the negroes from hearing the democrats speak ?—A. 


_ Personally, I do not know any such thing. 


@. Do you know it politically ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know it in your relations to the republican party ?—A. 


_ No, sir. 


_ Q. Do you know that they were opposed to the white people address- 
ing negroes everywhere ?—A. I do not know that they were opposed 


to it. 
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Q. You never heard anybody express opposition to it?—A. No, sir; 
I bave heard republican speakers express a decided opposition to the 
division of time as the practice was carried on in this State. 

Q. Did you not resolve that you would not have a division of time 
before you started on the canvass at all; had that not been agreed upon 
by the committees before the campaign opened ?—A. I cannot testify 
upon that. I do not know. 

_Q. The first meeting you went to at Edgefield you were not content 


7 


to have a division of time there?—A. There was no arrangement made 
by any committee at that time, as that was berore the republican nomi- 
nating convention had met. The republican committee had nothing to 
do with the canvass. It was entirely independent. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. I will ask you whether there was not another reason for objecting 
to a division of time: to avoid collision and the danger of collisions ?— 
A. That is the reason which prompted the speakers with whom I was 
during the campaign. That was one of the reasons why we objected to 
a division of time; that is, after the nominations were made. 


By Mr.. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know that the democrats were very anxious to address 
negroes ?—A., Well, I do not know whether they were especially or not, 

«). The white people were nearly a unit, were they not? 

The W1TNESS. In political matters ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. Before this, I presume they were. 

@. Then I ask you if you do not know that they were especially 
anxious to address the negroes ?—A. I know that they were especially 
anxious to control their vote. 

Q. Take it in that sease, then, ae you not know that they wanted 
to address them? That is the question I ask you, sir. —A. Well, I do 
not know about that. 

@. You have no knowledge on that subject?—A. I never heard a 
democrat express his opinion in. regard to that, that I know of. 
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GEORGE 8. STEPHENS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 8, 1877. 
GEoRGE S. STEPHENS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I have been residing in 
Union County; I am not living there now, because I can’t. 

(. Where do you live now 7—A. In Columbia. 

q. At what precinct did you reside ?—A. Goshen Hill. 

Q. Where were you on the 7th of November last?—A. I was them 
as United States deputy marshal of that precinct. 

(. Were you present at that place on election-day 7?—A. I was. 

(). You may state what came under your observation there in refer- 
ence to the election.—A. Well, I got there in the morning about seven 
o'clock ; I couldn’t get there any earlier than that. I will tell you the 
reason after a while why [ couldn’t get there any sooner. The pois 
were taken possession of by the democrats when I got there. 

(. Describe how that was.—A. They were all crowded up. It was a 
small room, and the democrats were about fifty or sixty strong right in 
front of the door, and didn’t allow any republicans to vote at that time. 
I went up, and was riding on horseback. After I got off my horse, and 
went up to the precinct, four or five democrats rushed up to me, and 
drew pistols on me and cocked them in my face. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Give us their names as you go.—A. One was named Billy Simms, 


. 


_ 
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another one was John Davies, Fayette Hunter, and Captain Douglass, 
I don’t know his other. name,) and a fellow by the name of Robert 
imms, a brother of Billy. There is one more; I can’t think of his 
name; I am not very well acquainted with him. Anyhow, those were 
the parties that rushed to me and drew pistols on me; and I had on 
my badge asa deputy marshal. One of them snatched it off, and dashed 
it down and stamped it to the earth, and dared me to open my face. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


— Q. Which of them did that?—A. John Davies. He says, ‘I suppose you 
came here, God damn you, as United States marshal, to protect the damned 
radicals in voting.” I said, “I have come to protect any man who 
wants to vote and is molested in any way, or is kept from voting, let 
him be democrat or republican. When I was sworn in, I was sworn as 
an officer to do my duty.” He said, ‘God damn you, you can’t arrest 
anybody here to-day.” [I says, ‘*I don’t propose to arrest any one if there 
is no occasion for it.” Said he, ‘God damn you, we will arrest you 
and put you up if you say two words here.” Said I, “ Gentlemen, I 
came here for no fuss; I am a peace-officer, at least was commissioned 
as such.” Said he, ‘By God, we are going to do as we God damn 
please, and if you dare to arrest a man here to-day you will be killed. 
Now, God damn yon, shut your mouth and don’t open it again.” Then 
Billy Simms by that time cocked his pistol, and put it right to my face, 
and said, ‘“ Now, God damn you, don’t you cheap; don’t you open your 
mouth.” He then stood off for five or ten minutes, I reckon, and after that, 
Said he, ‘‘ Now, God damn you, we will show you that we don’t care for 
the United States or anything else;. we are going to have this election 
here.” Then the crowd sort of vanished off from him except one or two, 
and I walked up toward the box, and he said, ‘God damn you, you 
can’t vote until we see what ticket you vote.” [had my ticket in my 

hand, and put it in my pocket, and staid up there for afew minutes, 
and by that time two or three republicans came up, and I said, “Gen- 
tlemen, please give way.” There was about 150 standing off, but these 
three wanted to come upand voteanyhow. I said, ‘Gentlemen, please 
Stand back.” By this time the one that had attacked me when I came 
up had walked off, so these gentlemen stood back and said, ‘O yes, 
by God he is marshal; do just as he says.” That was some other parties. 
Finally these three colored men came up and voted, and after the rest 
Saw that they could vote. Then the democrats there were nearly 
through voting. In that precinct there were only 72 democrats and 375 
republican voters, and they had got nearly through, and I suppose 
it was nearly ten o’clock in the day by that time. I don’t remember 
the entire number of voters that came up to the polls and voted, but 
generally every man that came up—thé& democratic supervisor was. 
Sitting in the room, and he would take down every man’s name that 
voted the republican ticket. Besides that, they were threatened, and 
they went up to them and told them if they voted the republican ticket 
they couldn’t get any land to work in that county, and wouldn’t be al- 
lowed to live in the county or even in the State. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Did you hear that ?—A. Yes, sir; and not only that, they have told 
me so, and I am not living there now either. Besides, on that evening 
before I left the box, three or four men had to leave that township that 
they were living in, and since that several have left and came here 
and are here in Columbia now. They give back for a while and let the 


a” 
ta 


republicans vote, and then a crowd came up from Newberry. I don’t 
know any of them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. A crowd of white men ?—A. Yes, sir; and dressed in their red 
shirts, and had their pistols buckled around them. They came up and 
says, ‘‘ Where is that damned son of a bitch Marshal Stephens, I believe 
his name is?” and one democrat says, ‘“* There he is,” and pointed to me, 
At that time | was in the house where the box was. There was one 
democrat there by the name of Colonel Hunter, who is a very conserva- 
tive man and very much of a gentleman in his ways, and he told me 
that I had better get inside the house. He said he saw some fellows 
hunting for me, and they said they would shoot me if I staid there. 
Said I, ‘Mr. Hunter, do you really think so?” He says, *“‘ Yes, I know 
they will do it, and you had better come in.” I said, “Thank you,” and 
went in and sat down; and these parties coming trom Newberry asked 
for me, and one of thein called me by name—he lives in that precinct; I 
will think of his name directly. 

He says, ‘There sits the son of a bitch in there,” and then one of these 
men from Newberry said “ Never mind, just wait until the sun is down, 
and we will make hash out of him for the dog’s supper to-night.” And 
one of them said this: *‘I would rather have two drops of his blood than 
a hundred dollars in gold.” Then they rushed up to the polls to vote. I 
says to the democratic manager of the box, ** Are you going to let those 
men vote here?” and he said, ‘ You aint got a God damned thing to do 
with it.” I says, ‘I suppose I am powerless,” but, said I, “it isn’t right 
for them tovote here.” Said he, ‘‘ Now, by God, you had better hush up,” 
and of course then three or four rushed towards me and went into the 
room where I was, and I stopped; I didn’t say any more. The republi- 
cans voted on then gradually. 

@. How many of these Newberry men voted ?—A. I don’t know. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did any of them come up and vote ?—A. Yes, sir; some of them 
voted, and then about three o’clock p. m. there came some more of them, 
and a lot of colored men came to me and told me that I had better leave 
there. They had been down there and heard them say what they were 
going to do just as soon as the polls closed; and besides, Mr. Hunter 
told me that he thought it would be unsafe for me to remain there. I 
was to stay with the box until the votes were counted. I told him if he 
thought it was unsafe, as I had been advised by several republicans that 
Thad betterleave, I would do so. So I got my horse there, and when 
I started out several of them asked me, *‘ Where are you going, cousin 
George? By God, don’t go away; stay here;” and I had to deny that 
I was going to leave the place. I told them I hadn’t got my dinner, and 
it was then three o’clock, and I thought I would go up the road ; and I 
let a boy take my horse and carry him around the road while I went 
through the field about three hundred yards, and got around a little 
patch of woods; and I got my horse again and lett for Union; but daring 
the day there was men carrying whisky around in their pocket, and 
several fusses took place between republicans and democrats, and then 
in the next room adjoining where the ballot-box was there was a stack 
of guns which looked to be about forty or fifty. I asked this demozrati¢ 
supervisor what those guns were there for. He said, ‘ O, in case of a 
fuss or anything that would take place, they were there to protect 
voters.” I said to him, “* What is that list that you have there? What 
do you take down ey ery republican’s name for and don’t take down 
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democrats?” He says, ‘ This is what we call the ‘dead-list.’” I said, 
“ What does that mean?” He said, ‘It means this, that all that votes 
the republican ticket they have either to leave the county or come in 
and join the democratic club afterward, or they are to have just such 
punishment as will be put upon them, and probably they won’t have 
any empJoyment in the county.” Then I says, ‘“‘1 suppose you have got . 
my name on there, haven’t you?” -He said, ‘‘O, yes; I have got yours 
down twenty times.” I said, * Once is sufficient, I reckon.” Then just 
as I was leaving they hoisted a red flag, and the republican supervisor 
and managers saw the red flag going up, and I saw it too. And one of 
them asked what was that for, and said he, “ Every damned republican 
officer that is not away from here by the time that flag comes down, goes 
down with it.” Then the republican supervisor left in about twenty 
mninutes. : 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Before the votes were counted ?--A. O, yes; it was about three 
o'clock when he left, and I about three. He overtaken me when I got 
about two miles from the place. I had asked him to remain there, be- 
cause I thought they were not after interfering with him at all. He 
was a very conservative man, and he never meddled in the campaign at 
all, and I thought of course they would leave him alone, and told him 
to try and stay and see the votes counted. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What was his name?—A. C. W. Wade. I asked him what was 
the matter, and he said they told him when that flag went down he 
would have to go down with it if he was not away from there. So he 
and I went on to Union. What took place after that I don’t know, only 
from the statements of the republican managers. 

Mr. CAMERON. That you need not state. 

The Witness. That is what took place on the day of the election. 

@. Now I will ask youif you know whether or not any republican: 
meetings held in that county were broken up by the democrats during 
the campaign; and if you do, go on and state the facts—A. Yes, sir. 
There were several attempts to break up meetings, but the attempts 
were not successful, only in one case. 

@. Were you present?—A. Yes, sir; I was the chairman of that 
meeting. It was held in the town of Union. It was on the Saturday 
before the election. The election was on Tuesday. On that Saturday 
before the election we held a meeting at the court-house, and they elected 
me chairman of the meeting. Three or four speakers had spoken. The 
court-house was densely crowded with republicans. IJ suppose between 
three and four hundred were there, and there were four or six democrats 
that stood at the door, and two came in right up to the door where the 
lawyers generally sit in the court-house. They couldn’t get inside, and 
they couldn’t get seats, because it was so crowded, and one of them 
Stood right up against the railings of the bar; and there was a man 
speaking by the name of Jack Clark, though several of them had been 
given the damned lie before that while speaking. While Clark was 
speaking there was a young fellow they had called there just before me, 
and this democrat took out his pistol and snapped it in the bosom of 
this young man while the other one was speaking. He had just got 
through, himself, and got down. The pistol failed to go off. Then he 
struck the pistol down on the railing and cocked it and fired the second 
time at him; and the pistol went off, but it missed the young man; but 
the ball cut his hat a little and went right over the head of the county 
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chairman and hitin the wall. At that time I could only see three or four 
democrats at the door. I was sitting on the judge’s stand, and they 
fired in just as he fired. After that a general firing took place in the 
house, and in about five or ten minutes the house was cleared out. The 
democrats rushed right to the hotel down there. On the opposite side 
of the street is Captain Walker’s store, where the rifle-club had their 
' guns stowed away. They got their guns and started out up the street 
to fire into the republicans, and just at that time the troops that were 
there came up from the camps, and then the democrats turned right 
around the corner; and just as soon as the democrats saw them they 
turned and went back into the hotel and put away their guns. The 
officer came up and the county chairman proposed to carry out the 
meeting anyhow that night, and I went to the officer and asked him if 
he thought it would be safe to do it. He said no, he didn’t. He said 
we had better not carry on the meeting, for he didn’t think it was safe, 
but if we wanted to we could; but he didn’t think it would be good for 
us, knowing the condition of things in that county; and so, finally, 
when everything quieted down, the republicans all went off to their 
homes. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What place was this?—A. In Union County. 

Q. Was it at Union Court-House?—A. Right at the court-house. 
The democrats then prowled the streets in squads all night looking for 
the speakersof the republican party, but they didn’t find any of them. Of 
course, they knew where the county chairman lived, but a lot of his 
friends went down there and stopped with him that night. They didn’t find 
any of the rest of them. General Wallace, the democratic leader, and the: 
county chairman of the republican party, and myself drew up an agreement 
in writing and signed it, that the democratic party should keep the peace 
on the day of the election, and wesigned it that therepublican party should 
doit. That stopped the difficulties, and there was no more fuss took place 
at the court house; then on Monday night I started out to this pre- 
cinct, where I had been teaching school and had been living; they ap- 
pointed me marshal for that precinct. On my way there—lI started late 
in the evening, and it was about eighteen miles from the court-house —— 

(). What is the name of the place where you were teaching school 7— 
A. Goshen Hill. I passed by a church and saw a crowd before I got to 
the church, and I weht on the lower side of the road in the woods, and 
there was about 150, or may be more, I cannot say about that, but there 
was a large crowd out of doors and a great many in the house, and they 
were dressed in different uniform, with long gowns on—white, black, 
and red—and I went off in the woods and stopped a while to look and 
see what they were going to do, and finally they all went in there ang 
did whatever they were going to do in there, and then came out and 
mounted their horses and started off. Then I went on my way. 1 know . 
where they went to, but I didn’t see them go there. "- 

Mr. CAMERON. Then you need not state that. ‘5 

Thé WitnEss. I heard what they did. - | 

Q. Did any of the democrats inform you where they went and what 
they did ?—A. Well, yes. 

Q. Then you may state what they informed you?—A. The township — 
chairman told me that they went out ag | 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who is he ?—A. His name is Pack Thomas, the township chair — 
man of Sandtuck Township. He told me that they went out there and 
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built a log-heap fire at this precinct, and knocked in the head of a bar- 
rel of whisky, and they got about one hundred colored men there and 
made them absolutely drunk, and taken them up to the polls that morn- 
ing and voted them by daylight. That is what a democrat told me. I 


went on down then to where I had to stay that night, and they said 


they were going to take me out and kill me if I came there that night. 
Of course I know those people, and know that what they say they will 
do; and of course I got some friends to come to the house and stop 
where I stopped that night, to protect me. They got a man to come up 
and see if I was there, and the man came up and he found that I was 
there, and he went back and told the democrats that they had better not 
come, that I had several men there to protect me, and they had better 
not come and try to take me out that night to kill me. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q@. That is, you suppose that; you didn’t hear that ?—A. The man 
told me himself that he told them. His name was Hunter. 

@. He was a democrat?—A. Yes, sir. They told me next morning, 
“Wecould not get to you last night, but, God damn you, we will get to 
you to-day.” Now, at other republican meetings I heard the damned lie 
given, and saw pistols cocked when speeches were being made. I was 
not a candidate for any office, and never held any office at ail in my life, 


_but was a worker in the campaign; but I know of several republican 


meetings that they tried to break up. If you want them, I can give you 
the names of the places. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may do so. 

The WITNESS. At a township called Bogansville. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you there?—A. O, yes; I canvassed that county three times 
before the election. We met at a place in this township called the Gold 
Mines; there is a large gold-mine there. We met there one day to talk 


on political topics, and the democrats had forced us to give them half of 


our time. We knew that we couldn’t hold a meeting unless we did give 
them half of the time, and we knew that we had as good speakers as 
they had, and we agreed to give them half the time in order that we 
might have our meetings at all hazards. Well, on this day, one of the 
republican speakers that got up was given the damned lie, and a pistol 
was drawn on a fellow by the name of P. A. Cummings, and one was 


also drawn on myself. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. By democrats?—A. By democrats; and they told me right there 


to my face that they intended to leave that place to go to the little town 
about nine miles from the town of Union. It was late in the evening, 


| 


and I didn’t feel safe to stay there. So I went over to a friend’s house 
that night, and knocked around there, and they didn’t find out where I 
was. Well, I might say that that meeting was broken up by the demo- 
crats. The repubiican speakers could not speak, and the democrats did. 
Then, up to Jonesville was another place, and the democrats and white 


_Yepublicans had a fight at one of the republican meetings. 


Q. You were present ?—A. Yes, sir; they got to disputing about their 


principles, and some democrat said that any white man that was a re- 
_ publican was a damned thief and a liar; and from that they got into a 
fight, and three or four of them got beat a little on both sides; but it 


Was finally squashed, and the meeting was broken up. At most every 


_ Meeting we held in the county there were threats thrown out to the re- 
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publican speakers. Now, about intimidation: They went to work in 
this town and passed resolutions in the club-meetings 





By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How do you know that ?7—A. I had the resolutions. 
_ Q. Where are they ?—A. I left the papers at Union. If I had any 
idea that I would have been called before the committee, I would have 

brought them on. They were public for everybody to see. 

Mr. CAMERON. If you can, please furnish us with those resolutions. 

The WirnEsss. I will try to doit. Your time is limited here now, and I 
can’t come up to this place. I could only get them by writing; I have 
them put away up there. Itis bad enough anyway if you don’t desire me 
to speak about that. I can tell you something about matters after the 
election. After the election, of course, I thought they would be satis- 
fied, and I thought I would be permitted to live in the county as I was 
not running for any office, and didn’t seek any, but was only a school- 
teacher; but the democrats would meet me on the street when I was 
going out—I hardly ever went on the street in the day—but they told 
me openly, and wrote me two or three notes, giving me twenty-four 
hours to leave the place, and would tell me so right on the streets. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Have you any of those notes ?—A. No, sir; I have not. I had to 
run away from the place, and don’t know anything further. They told 
me if I didn’t leave the county—they would come up and say, * Here, 
Stephens, ain’t you gone yet?” Every man that went around in the 
county and spoke during the campazgn had to leave—every one of them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Every republican ?—A. Yes, sir; I mean every republican. They 
would ask me if I hadn’t gone yet, and I would tell them no, and they 
would say I had better leave. They wrote me a note and put it in the 
office where I generally get my letters—I generally make the auditors | 
office my headquarters——and they put a note in there stating that I would 
have to leave there in twenty-four hours. Before that, I had a room, 
over a store, on Main street, and they came to my back door one night, 
seven or eight of them, and tried to get in, and they had night-keys; 
but they couldn’t get in, and one of them remarked—1 was standing up. 
in the next story looking down through the glass, and they couldn’t see | 
me—and I heard one of them say, ‘“* Never mind, we will fit a key to- 
morrow, and we will get in to-morrow night;” and of course I wasnt 
going to be fool enough to stay there the next night. He said they 
could get a blacksmith to fita key; and the next night I was gone. 
Next morning I went back down there, and went in my room, and 
found the bed all broken down and everything all turned up, and 1! 
knew that I had the only key to the door; and I asked some of my) 
friends if they had been in there, and they said no. 

Q. Was the lock broken ?--A. No, sir; it was not broken. Thi 
said they had heard some one in there, but thought it was me. I told 
them no, I hadn’t been in there, and I taken them in and showed them 
how the things were broken and tumbled up. Then when I went to 
leave the place I couldn’t go to the depot and take the train as any one 
else did; I had to walk about twenty-five or thirty miles in the country 
and get on at a little way-station, and haven’t been able to go hack 
there since; and they have sent me word, even since I have been here, 
that if Leame back to that county I would be killed, and I have met. 
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three or four families that have moved from there since, and who are 
here now, that they wouldn’t allow to live in that county. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who were the officers of the election at Goshen Hill ? 

The WITNESS. Do you mean republicans and democrats ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes; designate which are republicans and which are 
democrats.—A. Abram Cheek was republican manager, and Woodson 
Whitmore was a republican also, and Squire Artridge was the demo- 
crat. 

@. Who were the supervisors ?—A. C. W. Wade was the republican 
supervisor, and I can’t think of the name of the democratic supervisor 
pow; I can get it for you and present it to you; it is on the record up- 
stairs. 

(. Did these officers all run off from the box and leave it in the hands 
of the democrats ?—A. They would, but five or six democrats guaran- 
teed to protect them if they would stay and sign the returns. 

(. Did they enter into a formal engagement to protect them if they 
would stay and sign the returns ? 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
(. That is, after you left ?—A. Yes, sir; that is what they told me 
themselves; I am giving what the managers told me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
(). Were there any troops there ?—A. Not at that precinct. 
@. Where were the troops?—A. There was none anywhere but right 
at the town of Union. 

@. None in the country around ?—A. No, sir; they sent and tried to 

get some, but they couldn’t get them; there was only eighteen there; 
they tried to get them at several precincts. 
_ Q. How did the vote run there? Were there any republican votes 
cast there at all?—A. O, yes, sir; of course, having 360 republicans and 
only 72 democrats in the county; but the way the democrats counted 
them in there is only 40 majority of republicans. 

(). The republicans got 40 majority 7—A. Yes, sir. 

; (. How many republicans ought to have voted there?—A. About 

60. 

@. How many democrats ?—A. Only 72. 

Q. And you let them run you off?—A. Yes, sir; they would have run | 
_ you off if you had been there, a republican, as I was. 

a You see I had nothing to do with it; Lam talking about you.—A. 
es, sir. 
__ Q. Why are you and those people up there so much at outs; what 

have you done to them ?—A. Nothing more than my principles as a 
- republican. 

Q. Did they run off all the republicans as they did you?—A. As I 
Stated before, all that went around and made speeches through the 
_ county had to leave the county. , 

@. The wholeof them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Where are they now ?—A. I am unable to tell you. Someof them 
have since gone back, and they told them thatif they would go and join 
the democratic club and swear that they will never take any active part 
in the advocacy of republicanism again they may live in the county. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I know that it 
was told to me by those who have gone back. 


7 


Q. You have been told over and over again that you cannot tell things 
of that sort.—A. You asked me for it, sir. 

@. You say that you never held any office?—A. No, sir; no more 
than school-teacher. 

Q. Were you reared in the county?—A. No, sir. 

(). Where did you come from?—A. I went from Aiken County. 

Q. Did you hold any office down there in Aiken?—A, No, sir. 

(. You never held any office ?—A. Never in my life. 

Q. Are you a native of this State?—A. Lam. 

(. You were born and reared in Aiken?—A. No, sir; I was born in 
Edgefield County; it was all in Edgefield once, but afterward they 
have changed, and it is now a part of Aiken County. 

Q. Were you a regular deputy marshal ?—A. I was a special deputy. 

Q. For that occasion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You had not been a deputy before?—A. Never. 

@. How did you know that our time was running short here ?—A. 
I heard some one speak of it, I think, sir. 

(. How long have you been here ?—A. I got here on the fourth of 
last month. 

@. Why has your examination been delayed so long ?—A. I wasn’t 
brought here; I meant in the city. 

Q. You have been in the city here ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why has your examination been delayed so long eA. That I 
don’t know. 

@. But you did hear that our time was short. I think it will be long 
enough for us to hear something from that county. 

The WITNESS. I hope it will. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(Q. Were any republicans prevented from voting on account of intimi- 
dation ?—A. Several of them went off on account of intimidations and 
threats put out against them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who were they ?—A. I saw them going off. I don’t know every- 
body in the county, or even in that precinct. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You are a school-teacher there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was there any hostility shown to your school?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By the democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what that was.—A. Well, they were always bringing com- 
plaints to me about their children, and I was oftentimes thinking 
the children were in the wrong and whipped them wrongfully. To cut 
the whole matter short, they wouldn’t let any man, hardly, teach school 
in that county, that is a republican, and teach a colored school. 

Q. They appeared to be opposed to colored schools, did they 7—A. 
Yes, sir; and especially to male teachers. 

Q. How do they show their hostility to the colored schools ?—A. Well, 
in the first place you have got to stand an examination, and if they 
know you are going to teach colored schools, or you are a colored man— 
of course then you can’t teach any other—they will only have a certain 
grade of certificate to give you, and that is the third grade. It don’t 
make any difference what you merit. They have two different rooms for 
examination, one for whites, called the democratic room, and the other 
the republican room. 

@. They separate them in that way 7—A. Yes, sir. 
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4 By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Are the authorities in that county democratic or republican?—A. 
They are democratic. 

@. Were they before the late election ?—A. Yes, sir; with the excep- 
tion of one or two. 

®. How did the republicans get two poll-holders to the democrats 
one?--A. Well, sir, 1 suppose they were appointed by the governor 
here—the county managers were—and then the county managers ap- 
point the different men. 

. Does the governor appoint the school examiners ?--A. The school 
commissioners are elected by the people. 


ARCHY B. GRIFFIN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 9, 1877. 
ARcHY B. GRIFFIN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Hamburgh; I was born 
in the city of Augusta. 

Q. What is your age ?—A. I was born on the 27th July, 1852. 

@. How long have you lived in Hamburgh?—A. Well, sir, I have 
lived there all my life; ever since I was about five years old. 

Q. Where were you on the 8th July last?—A. At Hamburgh. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I clerk for S. B. Spencer’s warehouse. 

@. What was your business on that day; the same?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what came under your observation on the 8th July.—A. 
Well, sir, on the 8th July, Saturday, I were at the warehouse, and 
I was sitting in front of the warehouse, between three and four o’clock, 
on that Saturday, talking to Mr. George Hancock, and he told me that 
there was going to be trouble, and he wanted me to go up to his planta- 
tion with him. 

. Was he a white man?—A. Yes, sir. Mr. Hancock lives in Edge- 
field County. 

Q. What time did he tell you that?—A. That about twelve o’clock, 
I guess. He came into town on business, and he says, “I saw a great 
crowd of white people all gathering up above here.” He asked what 
was the matter. I told him that there was nothing the matter that I 
knowed of. Him and I were talking about game chickens; and he 
wanted me to go up home with him. I told him I couldn’t get off. Then 
he went off, and in about an hour after that I seen squads of men com- 
ing in. 

@. Armed white men ?—-A. Yes, sir; they had on Bncnee all with 
the exception of Mr. Getzen, he had a sixteen-shooter. He was the 
only one I seen with a gun at that time until about four o’clock. I seen 
such a crowd coming down on their horses, they looked like they had 
surrounded the town, and the colored men they begun to get uneasy. 
General Butler came in and said to one of the couriers—I suppose he 
was one of the couriers—to go back, and he went up the road, and in 
about fifteen minutes there seemed to be between sixty and eighty men, 
regular cavalry, coming down, and I says to some boys there with me 
at the warehouse, ‘‘ Boys, Iam going to get away from here, tiere is 
going to be trouble here. % So I went on up street toward the Sibley 
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building; and while I was standing there talking there was five men 
went down on the river-bank, on their horses, and taken position right 
in front of the armory where the militia had their arms. 
Q. Those five men were white men?—A. Yes, sir; and they had on 
side-arms. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. By that you mean pistols?—A. Yes, sir; I never seen them have 
any guns at that time. They had taken position right at the old ware- 
house of Hammond & Larks; it is a society hall now. ‘They staid 
there for about fifteen minutes, and after awhile 1 seen some more men, 
headed by Mr. Henry Getzen, go across the street over by the old Ham- 
burgh bank and get behind the abutment of the Charlotte, Columbia 
and Augusta Railroad, and they had guns. Mr. Getzen and Mr. Tommy 
Butler, they two had sixteen-shooters, I think. Iam sure Mr. Getzen’s 
was a sixteen-shooter. After they went behind there, I says to George 
Williams who was with me, ‘George, | am going in this house; I 
think them men are going to ‘shoot at these niggers.” Then I went into 
the drill-room, and some members of the company was up there, 
and I stayed. there awhile; and then the streets was just lined 
with men on horseback. I peeped out of the window and I seen 
them. There is a place to get out on top of the building, and I 
says, ‘‘George, let’s go on top, so that we can look over and see what 
they are doing.” So him and I and Spencer Harris went on top of 
the drill-room, and after a little while we looked over and saw that 
every street was lined with white men on horses, and after awhile some 
of them dismounted and was placing themselves about in position, and 
we were peeping over the top of the house at them. I think it was 
between five and six o’clock when they opened fire on the drill-room, 
and fired there about ten or twenty minutes, I think, before any of the 
colored men returned the fire. At least I know that they fired fifteen 
minutes before any of them got to fire out of the drill-room there. Then 
they went on that way for about an hour or so. They said they were 
coming with the artillery, and the men in the drill-room then com- 
menced to slide down something like a ladder that they had fixed up 
at the back way, and they went down on that thing. So just before the 
cannon got there, we peeped over and seen them coming with the can- 
non; and George Williams, William Nelson, and myself, one at a time, 
went down on that thing, and I jumped over the back fence from the 
Sibley building and went over into Schiller’s yard, and climbed up on @ 
shed and got up on top of Schiller’s house and went in his parlor. The 
back window was open, and I went in there. The cannon then com- 
menced firing on the drill-room, and in about ten minutes after they 
started to tire, all the back yards and every place was just lined with 
the white men, and they found several niggers under the buildings and 
all about there hid. I don’t know what they done with them. Then 
they came into Schiller’s yard and broke open his house and out-houses, 
and I could peep down and see them breaking open dry-goods boxes 
and looking in to see if there was any niggers hid in there. During 
that time I heard Jim Cook hollering and begging. He was then about, 
I suppose, fifty or eighty yards from where I was, and he was begging 
them not to kill him; and I heard him say “O Lord!” and that is the 
last I heard of him, until the next morning I saw him lying outon the 
street dead. I could hear him distinctly begging them not to kill him 
before they fired. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Could you hear what reply the men made to Cook ?—A. No, sir; 
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they were making so much fuss I couldn’t hear what they said to 
him. I heard him say “QO, Lord!” twice after the guns fired—they 
must have been guns—and that is the last I heard of him until next 
morning 1 seen him lying out on the street dead. Between twelve 
and one o’clock they left Schiller’s yard and all of the yards, where they 
were searching for men, and came up-stairs where I was then in the 
room. They had done plundered all the lower part of the house, and 
then they come up-stairs, and just as they were breaking open the door 
where I was—there was George Williams, Dave Phillips, and Aleck 
Martin in the same place where I was, and just as they were breaking 
open the door George Williams and myself jamped out of the same window 
we went in at, and went out on the highest part of the house and climbed 
up, and they could not get up there unless they had a ladder or get through 
in the next building, Mr. Davis Leptield’s, and come through his scuttle- 
hole. After we got up there I found Mr. SchilJer up there. He thought 
We were some white men, and he fired at George Williams just as he 
struck the top of the honse in going out, and as he went to fire on me, 
1 bollered at him, ‘‘ For God’s sake, don’t shoot!” and that they were 
all in his house there breaking up everything that he had. Mr. Schil- 
ler’s house and Davis’s house joined. They are large brick houses; and 
they were making so much fuss in his part then that we then put our 
ears over the end, so that we could hear, and we could hear them break- 
ing up everything, and could hear the pieces all scattering and break- 
ing and rattling; and then we went over on Mr. Davis Lepfield’s house, 
and went down his scuttle-hole or skylight, and went into Davis Lep- 
field’s part. While we were there a crowd came into Davis’s store and 
Started up the place; but Mr. Davis run ahead of them, and begged 
them not to go up there ; that his family was sick; and wouldn’t they 

go back. They said, ‘No. You are a damned liar. Lewis Schiller is 
up there, and we are going to have him;” and he swore to them that 
hehadn’tseenhim. He didn’t know that George Williams and us was up 
there, though. and he swore to the crowd that Lewis Schiller wasn’t about 
his place; and some of the leading men, I suppose, must have come to 
them and. told them not to come up. They were half way coming up the 
Steps, and George Williams and Lewis Schiller and me was in “Davis's 
parlor at the time, and we couldn’t get back upon the roof in time, and 
the crowd went back. I staid at the window looking at them carrying 
off colored men as they caught them until next morning daylight. 

@. Do you know Doc Adams ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him four or 
five years. 

@. Do you know what people say of him in Hamburgh, as to his being 
a truthful man or otherwise ?—A. I never heard any one say anything 
about his character at all. He seemed to be liked by all the white citi- 
zens of Hamburgh, and the colored people are all friendly right in the 
town of Hamburgh. It is not the white people in Hamburgh that 
causes so much disturbance there. 

Q. Do you know Samuel P. Picksley ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know what people say of him in Hamburgh 7?—A. He has 
got avery good character there. Ihave never heard a word said against 
Picksley ; but, as to Doc Adams, I have heard these white men there, 
out in the country and from Edgefield, speak very bad about him. 

Q. Did you hear them speak bad of him before the Hamburgh riot 7— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. All since the riot ?—A. Yes, sir. The white citizens of Hamburgh 
used to go there to the drill-room to see them drill at night; in fact, 


they went there a great deal more than I did. I went there whenever 
they were going to drill for a prize or anything like that ; then I would 
go to see them drill myself. 

Q. Do you know Lewis Schiller?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him?—A. Ever since I have been old 
enough to know any one. 

(. What do the people say of Lewis Schiller in Hamburgh ?—A. The 
white people don’t like him, but the niggers think a great “deal of him; 
they don’t like him because he is a republican, I think; I don’t know of 
anything else that he has done. 

(). Did you ever hear him accused of committing any crime ?—A. No, 
sir; I never did. In fact he has not committed any crime about Ham- 
burgh, I know. ; 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Why did you go into that drill-room that night ?—A. I didn’t go 
in in the night; I went in in the evening before the fight began. 

Q. What did you go in there for?—A. Because I wasafraid to stay on 
the street. 

Q. Was not that the most dangerous place you could go into 7—A., 
1 went in there because it was a brick house, and I didn’t think they 
were coming in there after us. 

Q. You thought you would be safer there than at home?—A. Yes, 
sir; I couldn’t get home. 

®. You thought that those white men would make war upon your 
houses ?—A. I ‘don’t know about that, but I wasn’t going past all those 
white men there. 

Q. You did not try to get home, did you ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You thought you would be safer in the building than at home ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

(. That was your opinion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went out on top of the house ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not have any gun up there on top of the eee did you? 
—A. I had none up there. 

Q. Did anybody have any ?—A. I didn’t see any. 

Q. There was no firing from the top of the house ?7—A. No, sir; there 
was no firing from the top of the house at all. 

Q. You are sure of that?—A. A man was on top of the house that 
didn’t belong to the company. ‘They had no guns on top. 

(. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You are sure you did not see any ?—A. Yes, sir, I am sure I 
didn’t see any. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. If there had been any you could have seen them, could you not? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say you went up there to take observations ?—A. Yes, sir ; 
after I got up there I was peeping over to look at the white men to see 
what they were doing. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What kind of a roof has that building ?—A. It has a tin roof. 

Q. Is it all smooth, sloping off one way, or are there valleys in it 7— 
A. There are valleys i in it. Some places will hide the tallest man, and 
then some places on it again that will catch you right under here, 
[pointing to his waistband. | 
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@. You were lying down in the valleys?—A. Where we both could 
go and see, and we was peeping over there. 

@. While you were lying down in the valley you could not see every 
other person that was lying down, so as to know what they were doing, 
could you?—A. I know what Nelson and George Williams and Spencer 
Harris was doing. 

@. But the others you do not know anything about ?—A. No, sir; if 
there was any one on the other side where this place comes over so, [in- 
dicating,| 1 couldn’t have seen them over there. 

@. You mean on the other slope of the roof?—A. Yes, sir; but I 
don’t think there was any one over there, because George Williams and 
myself was the last ones to go down, and we didn’t come down until we 
seen the artillery coming, and then we jumped over the bricks and got 
on the ladder and slid down on that place. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You are sure the white men fired first, are you?—A. Yes, sir; I 
am sure. I was looking at them and saw them fire. 

(). They fired from the bridge?—A. One man stepped out from behind 
the abutment, and fired, and I heard the glass rattle in the drill-room. 

(. You colored people have stated all about that affair from the begin- 
ning, have you not?—A. I don’t know what the rest have done. I 
hadn’t been in court myself. 

@. You have never sworn before, have you ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You have sworn at this time for the first time 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you very sure that the white men fired the first ?—A. Yes, 
sir; 1 am satisfied about that; I will swear to that anywhere. 

@. Who killed young Merriweather ?—A. That is something I don’t 
know. I didn’t know he was killed until the next day. 

Q. You do not believe he was killed, do you ?—A. [have got no right 
to say that he wa’n’t killed. 

@. Do you not reckon that a white man killed him ?—A. I don’t 
know, sir. I seen all the niggers that was killed there. There was six® 
niggers killed there, but I never seen no white men. 

Gj. Do you not think if that one white man was killed, that a white 
man killed him ?—A. I don’t know. anything about that. He was a 
democrat, and I supposed they wouldn’t want to kill him. 

@. Did the negroes fire at all?—A. Yes, sir; I heard some niggers 
fire from the drill-room windows; I have stated that already. 

@. How much firing did you hear from the drill-room windows ?—A. 
I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. Give us an idea. Did they shoot a dozen times?—A. O, yes, sir; 
I guess they did two dozen; [I don’t know, sir, about that. I guess there 
Was twenty rounds fired from the drill-room. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. You mean twenty shots?—A. Yes, sir; twenty shots. I couldn’t 
see down there because I wouldn’t peak my head over there to see how 
many fired from the windows. There couldn’t have been many, because 
the windows was all full of bullet-holes, and the window-glass was flying 
out, so that I suppose the niggers were scared like me and wouldn’t look 
at it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. You have told us what you thought of Doc Adams.—A. I told 
you that I had never heard any one say anything about him until after 
the difficulty happened there. 1 had been living there like all the 


balance of the people, and I never has heard nobody saying nothing 
against him until that. 

Q. Do you not know that all Hamburgh has a bad name, as being a 
bad place?—.A. Yes, sir; all the niggers have got a bad name in Ham- 
burgh. 

Q. For what ?—A. That is something I can’t tell you, 

By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. Since the riot they have had a bad name ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Have they not had a bad name for robbing wagons and graves, 
&c.?—A. Yes, sir; there is one democratic nigger that steals every 
chance he gets. IJ wouldn’t mind telling you what I know of him, and 
I know that that nigger has robbed wagons, and the republican niggers 
has caught him at it. 

Q. Is it not charged that the republicans negroes do the same 
thing ?—A. Of course, I heard about that, bat I have never seen none 
caught, though. 

Q. Did you hear anything about robbing graves up there ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. How many did they rob?--A. I heard about two graves being 
dug into; I don’t know whether there was anything stole out of them 
or not. 

@. You heard of wagons being also robbed about there?—A. Yes, 
sir; not in Hamburgh; up the road. 

@. Some distance from Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir; but the white 
people all know, and this nigger will tell himself, that he will do that— 
Pompey Curry. 

@. Nobody else does it but Pompey ?—A. I say it is known that he 
does it; [I don’t know of any other nigger about there that does it. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. You said that the negroes in Hamburgh had a bad name ?—A, 
NE the riot, I say. 

Q. Who gives them that name?—A. Mr. Robert Butler and the bal- 
ance of them people that lives there. I never heard about any others 
in Hamburgh giving the niggers a bad name. There is Mr. Hunter; 
he has come out publicly in the street, when these men would be right 
around there, and run the niggers off in the swamps, and would say, 
right before them, that it was a damn shame that the niggers were 
treated the way they are in Hamburgh. He says, ‘I hear so much 
about what the niggers are doing all the time;” and he says he lives 
there, and has lived there for a long time, and knows what they are, 
but he don’t know how in the hell it is when he don’t see anything of it, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who is Mr. Hunter ?—A. Matt. Hunter. He lives in Hamburgh, 
and was born and raised there, and is a citizen of Hamburgh. 

Q. Do they not sayin Augusta that Hamburgh is a mighty bad 
place ?—A. Of course they say so. 

Q. They say it is a perfect Sodom ?— A. No, sir; I don’t hear them 
call it that. But, about this grave-yard matter: one of the niggers is 
over here that done that. They got after him, and he got away, and I 
have seen him since I have been here. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Robert Butler, and Getzen, and their friends, since the riot, give 
the negroes in Hamburgh a bad name, do they ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They say they are a mighty bad lot ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Have there not been complaints there for years about the way 
things have been done by the negroes ?—A. I have told you already 
that they give the niggers a bad name there, some of them. The nig- 
gers have got a bad name everywhere. . 


JOHN WILLIAMS. 


CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., January 9, 1877. 
JOHN WILLIAMS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


. Are you a colonel in the militia of this State ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What regiment ?—The Highteenth Regiment. 

‘Q. How long have you been colonel ?—A. I have been colonel going 
on four years. 

(. Were you in Hamburgh on the 4th of July last ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How far do you live from Hamburgh ?—A. Right in Hamburgh. 

@. Were you present at the time that the difficulty arose between 
Tommy Bulter and Henry Getzen, and that colored military company 
in Hamburgh ?—A. I was about one hundred and fifty yards distant on 
the same street. 

Q. Will you state what you saw and heard on that occasion ?7—A. 
While I was sitting on the street looking at them, I saw Tommy Butler 
and Henry Getzen drive up about the center of the company. 

@. That was in the street ?—A. Yes, sir; in the street. I heard the 
cursing, but I couldn’t distinctly hear what the words were, or what 
kind of language he was using, only I heard him cursing; and in about 
five minutes’ time I saw the captain—as I had got up to where they 
were—direct the company to open order and let them drive through. 
That was all I saw on that day. : 

@. How wide was the street at that point ?—A. About 150 feet. ~ 

Q. How much width of the street did the company occupy ?—A. I 
suppose they occupied but very little over one-third of it. 

@. Was there any difficulty in a horse and buggy driving right by the 
company on either side?—A. No, sir; none. They could have driven 
either side if they had went there. 

(. There was a good road on each side?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. When they approached the company, describe which way the 
company were going ?—A. The company was going down the street and 
Butler and Getzen where coming up the street, and the company occupied 
only about one-third of the width of the street; and there was the whole 
of the other side of the street upon which they could have passed. 

Q. They were on the right-hand side going down?—A. Yes, sir; 
going down. 

Q. That is, on the right-hand of the street from the middle of the 
Street ?—A. Yes, sir; on the right-hand side. 

Q. Did they extend clear over to the right-hand side of the street, or 
was there room on that side still for the buggy to pass ?—A. There was 
room for them to pass. They were about 15 feet, I suppose, from the 
pavement. 

Q. From the sidewalk ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was there any difficulty in their passing on the other side ?—A. 
No, sir; there was no difficulty at all. 

@. Were you in Hamburgh on the 8th of July 7—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you see General Butler and R. J. Butler on that day ?—A 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe what you saw.—A. About three o’clock they had a school- 
trustee meeting in the council chamber, and I came out just as the 
clock struck three o’clock; that made me pay attention to the time of 
day. I expected to go up the street, and Mr. M. C. Butler drove up 
to Damm’s grocery, and Mr. M. C. Butler got out of his buggy, and 
when he got out of his buggy he took his halter from his horse to 
tie him to the rack, and stood there, I suppose, about five minutes, when 
Mr. R. J. Butler drove up in his buggy behind him from up the street, 
with a lot of pistols in his buggy. Of course no one paid any attention 
to it; and then three men come with Tommy Butler, and come right in 
with their Winchester rifles right behind them, and their equipments 
on, and I walked up to where General Butler had his horse. He was 
standing there looking up Main street, and he staid there, I suppose, for 
nearly half an hour. I goes on up the street and pays no attentiop. As 
I passes out I says, “‘ Howdy, general.” He says, ‘‘ How do you do, 
John.” Then I went on past him up the street, and after I got up the 


street, and was standing there a while, some of the boys said, ‘¢ Look up » 


the street.” Then I looked up the street, and about five hundred yards 
from where General Butler was hitching his horse—he was still stand- 
ing there, until these men had appeared—I could see a hundred men in 
Hamburgh. There is a kind of bluff, and you could not see any one 
until they come in the street, and at that time the street was covered 
with mounted men coming in. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; all of them were armed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What time of the day was that?—A. That was half past three, 
sir. I then commenced feeling in my mind that there was going to be 
some difficulty there, and I goes down to the trial-justice’s office. They 
had set the trial for four o’clock, but the trial-justice had not come back 
from his place in the country; and I goes up the street, near my house, 
where they come down, and goes on the opposite side of the street, and as 
they come on I counted two hundred and sixty-one in the crowd. I live 
on the street called Market street, right on the river-bank. 

(. That is the street that runs along the river ?—A. Yes, sir; right 
straight; and they goes there, and as soon as they came they formed a 
line right in front of this building. I counted the horsemen as they 
passed the corner. 

@. What building do you refer to?—A. The Sibley building. As 
they marched around I counted them, and they formed a line in front 
of this drill-room—the whole company did. By that time the excite- 
ment keeps arising among the men there, and they comes up to me and 
asks me, Spencer says, ‘* Williams, we had better go down and see Gen- 
eral Butler, and see if .we cannot have a conference with him, and see 
what we can do; there is going to bea fuss.” I says, “ You and Mr. 
Sparnick can go down and tell him.” He goes and comes back and 
says, ‘‘ He wants to see the officers of the company.” TI says, ** Well, 
hunt up the officers and I will go down at any time.” He goes around, 
but could not. get to the officers or any of the balance of them, before 
these men got so thick, so numerous—they were then coming across the 
river from Georgia—that we could hardly pass. I saw that there was 
going to be some difficulty. After I saw that, a young fellow by the 
name of Lamar drew his pistol on me. 

Q. Was he a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. I then left the crowd alto- 
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gether where they were, and went back to my house, and there I re- 
mained until half past six. Mr. Hunter, a white man, lives right oppo- 
site me, across the street, and me and him got to talking about the trou- 
ble, and he said he didn’t see any reason for it. We were looking down 
the street when the men had formed a line in front of the building, and 
just at half past six they commeuced firing from that line at the drill- 
room ; and as soon as they commenced firing I comes back near the 
Mason lodge, near my house, and gets sort of behind it to protect my- 
self. There was no balls fired up that way at all for some time after 
the firing commenced ; then they commenced firing, and striking near 
my house, and of course I had to leave that house. I got on the river- 
bank and remained in the weeds until ten o’clock. At ten o’clock they 
had done surrounded us in the town. I live aboutas far from the firing 
as two hundred yards, and I saw men arunning about there through the 
weeds and I got frightened. I hexrd them ask for me, and I then goes 
back to my house and goes in my stable, and as I got in my stable you 
could hear a man speak very distinctly, and the firing had all ceased ; 
and I heard a man that I supposed to be General Butler—no other man 
has a voice like him—saying, ‘‘Go to Augusta, and tell them to send 
me some long arms; I cannot reach these damned niggers with these 
arms.” Firing then ceased until the clock struck eleven. There is a 
very large clock there, and you can hear it any time strike distinctly 
three or four miles, when it iscalm. Just before the clock struck eleven 
we heard the horses’ feet when they struck the bridge, coming across 
with a piece of artillery, and as they were coming down the street from 
the bridge I cast a glance out on the street where I could see what they 
were doing, and just as they got across the railroad bridge they fired 
the first fire, and I heard the balls as they came whistling by me. It 
was this grape-shot. The balls came right past my place on the street. 
They placed a cannon right in front of the drill-room, about as far from 
there as from here to the corner down yonder, [pointing,| just about one 
hundred yards distant, or hardly that far, and then commenced firing 
on the building. ‘They fired three shots at the building. At that time 
these men had made their escape, and I think were firing; you could 
hear firing all about in different places all over town, and they were 
after the men that had been in the drill-room. They come up to my 
house and asked for me. Mr. Hunter prevented them from going in 
after me. Mr. Hunter has always been a friend of mine, and he was 
prevailing with them and I was standing in the stable and heard what 
he said to them. He said, ‘‘ Williams has always been an honest man 
and citizen, as good as half the white men and better than some around 
here, and I don’t think you have any right to trouble him.” He had 
nothing to do with this fuss and prevailed upon them, and after some 
half hour a squad was coming up there, and then one of them says, 
“ We have got to have the damned son of a bitch anyhow.” That was 
this one-armed Lamar, of Augusta. He says, ‘‘ We have got to have 
the damned son of a bitch anyhow.” 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. From that time onward were you out where you could know what 
was going on?—A. No, sir; that is all I saw or know about it. 

Q. Did this company belong to your regiment ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you furnish them with their guns or were their ouns fitted 
them on your order ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(©. When was that?—A. When I organized them on the 5th day of 
April; we had organized an old company and there was some new mem- 


bers joined it to fill out, and they were organized on that day and I 
delivered them their arms. I had been captain of the company for 
three years prior to that, but I was promoted to colonel. They had sort 
of squandered and been re-organized and got up new men to join them, 


and I had collected up the arms of the men, and when they organized I 
delivered the arms to them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You mean the 5th day of April, 1876—last April ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known Doe Adams ?—A. I have known him, I 
suppose, eight or ten years or longer. Of course; I have lived thirty- 
one years in Hamburgh in January, and I have been knowing him before 
he was grown. 

Q. Do you know what his general reputation is in Hamburgh 7—A, 
Yes, sir; he has a very good reputation in Hamburgh; also in Augusta. 
He was captain of the company over there that they called the Grant 
Guard before they were permitted to have guns, but his wife some way 
or another got disgusted with some people over there, and they have 
been living in Hamburgh for about two years. 

Q. From what you know of his reputation for truth, would you be- 
lieve him under oath ?—A. Yes, sir; I would. 

(). Do you know Mr. Picksley ?—A. Yes, sir; I have been knowing 
him, I suppose, for twenty-odd years. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation for truth is?—A. His reputation 
is very good. 

@. From what you know of him, would you believe him under oath ?— 
A. Yes, sir; I would. 

@. Do you know Lewis Schiller?—A. Yes, sir; I know him. I was up 
there in Hambargh with him. 

@. Do you know what his reputation for truth is?—A. Well, Lewis 
Schiller has a good reputation. 

Q. From what you know of his reputation, would you believe him 
under cath ?—A. From what I know, yes; I would believe Lewis Schiller 
under oath. 

@. Do you know a man named Ned Dunbar ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him?—A. I was raised up there in 
Hamburgh with him, too. 

Q. Do you know his reputation?—A. He has a very good reputation; 
I can certify to that, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man named J. T. Moore ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A large, dark man?—A. Yes, sir; Thornton Moore. 

@. How long have you known him ?—A. I have been knowing him 
for some seven or eight year. He came there from up in the country. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is in Hamburgh; that is, do you — 
know what people say of him?—A. Yes, sir; he has a good reputation. — 

@. From what you know of his reputation in Hamburgh, would you 
believe him under oath ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man named Needham O. Bryant 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you known him ?—A. I have been knowing him a — 
long while. He was raised near there. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is in that community?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What is it—good or bad ?—A. It is very good. 

Q. Would you believe him under oath ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. When you tell us about the good reputation of these men, you 
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_ speak of the esteem they are held in by the people there at Hamburgh ?— 

A. Yes, sir. 

QQ. The colored people ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Lask you if you don’t know that the white people in Augusta and 
round about your town there regard these men as great rascals 7—A. 
That I don’t know anything about. 

Q. You never heard that ?—A. No, sir; [never heard any one but the 
Butlers, that he had a falling-out with. 


| By Mr. CAMERON : 
@. Did you hear them say so before the Hamburgh riot 7—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(). Did you ever hear this said in Georgia ?—A. No, sir. , 

(). Are you acquainted in Augusta very well? You never heard it?— 
A. I never heard anything of the kind. 

@. You have never heard anything against Lewis Schiller ?—A. Well, 
I have heard things against Lewis, but it was years ago, when he was an 
auditor there; but I have heard nothing against him for the last four 
or five years. 

@. Have these other men you speak of got any reputation at all; are 
they not obscure persons?—A. No, sir; the other men Iam speaking of is 
all good men. Of course there is political things against them, like 
other men, but they are business men, and they have nothing to do with 
politics. 

@. What is Picksley’s business ?—A. He has been formerly a school- 
teacher. He run for county commissioner at our last election. 

Q. Is he worth anything ?—-A. Yes, sir; he owns land. 

(. What do you knew about Thornton Moore ?—A. I knows him to 
be a very nice man. 

@. What is his business?—A. A farmer. He lives about four miles 
from town. Needham O. Bryant owns a place in Hamburgh. 

@. When did you collect the arms for this company ?—A. I have not 
collected them since I tarned them over to them. 

Q. When did you do that ?—A. On the 5th of last April. 

@. How did you come to do that ?—A. When I was promoted to col- 
onel, after being the captain of the company, the company got some- 
where squandered, and I collected them in and told them when they re- 
organized | would deliver the arms back again. 

@. How long after that before they were re-organized 7?—A. I suppose 
about three months. 

Q. When were you promoted to be colonel 7—A. Along in the latter 
part of 1875 I was promoted to colonel. 

Q. What became of this company then ?—A. A young man by the 
name of Lewis Cartiledge was the first heutenaur, and taken charge 
of the company, and kept it up until the time the company got some- 
what squandered. ‘ 

Q. What time did it get “squandered ?”—A. It got squandered in the 
latter part of 1875, and then when I got together the arms I turned them 
Over when they were re-organized. 

Q. Fix the time when you got those arms in. 

‘The Wirness. When I first issued the call for them ? 

Mr. Merrion. Yes. 

A. Lissued the call in December. 

Q. What year ?—A. 1875. 

©. How many guns did you get ?—A. I got in fifty-three, and the 
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others, of course, before I got them in, the company had commenced re- 
organizing. There was eighty guns in all. 

Q. Fix the time.—A. I will fix the time when I issued the call for the 
guns in December, 1875. 

. What had the company been doing before that time?—A. They 
had been drilling, what portion of them would stick together. 

Q. What portion of them did stick together ?—A. As I was colonel, 
I didn’t interfere so much with a single company. I was in command 
of the regiment. 

(). How many times did they drill?—A. The regular drill-day was 
the first Monday of every month. 

Q. How could you re-organize them in 1876?—A. The company had 
filled up the vacancies after the men had got somewhere squandered, 
when I commenced taking the guus. 

(. What right had you to re-organize them in 1876 ?—A. There was 
an act of the general assembly that gives me that right as colonel. 

@. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Can you refer us to that law?—A. No, sir; I do not suppose I can 
directly ; but of course I got my orders from the adjutant-general’s 
office here in Columbia. 

(. Did you get orders from the adjutant-general’s department here to 
re-organize that company ?—A. No, sir; I had them before that. 

(). When ?—A. They were sent to me in January, 1875, I think, just 
before the legislature adjourned. I had been sergeant-at-arms before 
that. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. January, 1875, or 1876 ?—A. 1 think the act was passed in 1875. 
The reason | paid attention toward calling the company together again 
under that order was, I noticed the act. 
 Q. It is the old act you are speaking of 7—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did they elect their officers ?—A. Yes, sir; they: elected their offi- 
cers. | 

@. Does the law allow them to elect their officers ?--A. No, sir; the 
officers are generally appointed, but it is always satisfactory to the com-— 
pany to elect their officers, and then they are all commissioned after that. 

Q. Did these men receive their commissions ?—A. No, sir; they did 
not. 

Q. Did they sign the enlistment-roll, as it is called in your statute, ab 
the time you re-organized them ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you re-organize on the day they signed that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they regularly mustered ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

@. Was there any order issued to muster them ?—A. Yes, sir; I ise 
sned all the orders that was given. ® | 

Q@. Did you issue any orders ?—A- Yes, sir. 

(. Did you have any right to issue any order ?—A. Under the act, 0 
course I had. They had that day appointed to drill, and I went ou 
with them. 

Q. Did you have any right under the act to muster these men into the | 
service ?—A. Yes, sir. 7 | 

Q. And re-organize them ?—A. Yes, sir. p 

q. Are you sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir; I is. | 

(. Did you obtain your authority from. the law, or did you get orders 
to that effect ?—A. From the law. | 

Q. Was that muster-roll sent to the adjutant-general’s office soon | 
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: after ?—A. I didn’t take any notice of the date. I mailed the letter, and 


I think you will find it by going to the adjutant-general’s office. 
~ Q. Did you send it about the time you wrote that letter 7?—A. I sent 
it and the letter together. 
 Q. Was that about the Ist of August, last?—A. I disremember the 
date now. 

Q. Was it before or after the 8th of July 7—A. It was before the 8th 
of July, I think, sir; [am certain. Iam not going to be positive about 
the time I signed the roll, but I think Ihaditallfixedup. Yes, I know I 


had signed the muster-roll before that. Last June I was over here my- 


self to go before the commissioners. I came over myself,and went back 
on the Ist day of July. | 

(). You sent to the adjutant-general’s office the muster-roll they 
have ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You sent it @—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are sure of that ?—A. I am sure of it. 

@. You are sure that it was before the 4th day of July 7—A. Yes, sir; 
it was before the 4th day of July. 

@. I call it to your attention particularly.—A. [After a pause.]| Now 
I won’t be positive about what time I sent it. 

@. Are you positive that you sent it before the 4th of July? that is 
the question.—A. I isn’t. positive what time I did send it. 

Q. Are you aware of the fact that the Jaw required you to send. it 
Within ten days after you mustered the company upon its re-organiza- 
tion ?—A. No, sir; [ am not positive of any such thing. 

Q. The law does not require that, does it ?—A. I am not positive that 
the law is that way, for me to send ‘it in that: time, for [ never noticed it. 

(). Could that company have marched and drilled along on the street 
on that 4th of July without walking right in the portion of the street 


used by the carriages and wagons 1A. They were not walking in that 


portion. 

(). They were not on that portion at all?—A. No, sir; that street is 
very little used, especially in that portion of the town, because it only 
leads to a heading that goes into a plantation. There is no public road 
at all that way. 

(). Is there a track made by carriages and wagons in the center ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were not in that part at all?—A. I am positive of' it. 

(). Getzen and Butler had turned out of that in order to meet the 
company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are certain about that 7—A. I am certain about that. 

(). Is there a ditch on the side of the well toward the country— 
making off from the well, running east ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Could these young men have driven across the ditch with their 


buggy ?—A. Yes, sir. 


(). How wide is the ditch ?—A. I suppose about two feet. 

Q. How deep ?—A. It is nearly filled up; I don’t suppose it is half a 
foot deep. 

[The witness refers to a diagram, and states that the road passes 
around the well on each side of it.| 


a cert eee: 


eo 


-Q. I understand you to say that this wagon-track up that street is 
just wide enough for a wagon ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. The company were not on that at all?—A, N O, Sir. 





QQ. If the captain had sworn otherwise, you would think he was mis- — 


taken, would you not?—A. 1 don’t know; Lam just telling you what I 
saw. I haven’t got to think for the captain. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q@. Did you hear what Butler or Getzen said, at the time they met the 
company ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t hear or know distinetly; only I heard 
them just use the word ‘‘ damn.” 

@. Who used that?—A. That was from Tommy Butler, in the buggy. 

Q. Tommy has sworn here that he didn’t use any language of that 
kind.—A. Yes, sir; it was heard distinctly by me and many others that 
was standing by looking at the drill. 

Q. Tommy swore that he was very mild and peaceful.—A. It is the 
first time that he ever was. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


. Did you hear them beat the drum ?—A. No, sir; the drum was on 
the sidewalk. 

Q. Did you see them open ranks and put their guns across their 
necks and their arms over their guos?—A. Yes, sir; they were going 
down the street in that position. 

(. How wide were they marching in column ?—A. Just close enough 
not to touch each other. 

@. Were they marching by fours?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Each man had his gun across his neck, with his arms over his 
eun?—A. Yes, sir. 





9 And they were the length of a gun apart tA, Yes, sir; just in 


such a position that their guns would not strike. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Mr. Merrimon has asked you a number of questions about the 
law. You are not to testify about the law. But so far as you have 
answered, you have testified to your understanding of the law, I sup- 
pose.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you pretend to remember the particular date of that letter ?— 
A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. I wish to know if you know Mr. Prince Rivers ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How long has he been major-general of a division there ?—A. He 
was promoted at the same time that I was promoted to colouel. 


@. What time was that?—A. As well as I can recollect, it was the 


latter part of 1873. 
@. When this ‘company was re-organized, aS you say, did he know 


any thing about it?—A. No, sir; he was not in town on the day it was 


organized. He only knew w hat I told him about it afterward. 

Q. Did he or did he not attend to it?—A. He did; at least he said 
to me that was all right; and when the farmers and all were not so 
basy, he said that he expected to call out the division. That is about 
all the language used between me and liim about it. That was the 


Sunday following the 5th, after they were organized, and he was up ab | 


my house. 
Q. What month was that ?—A. That was in April. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Are you sure that Prince Rivers, as the general, made an order — 
extending the time for organizing that company ?—A. No, sir; I did — 


not say so. 
Q. Did he do it ?—A. Not of my knowledge. 


ii 


x. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 


ia @. What is your business ?—A. My business has been a printer. Of 

course I have not followed it for a year or two. The doctors stopped 

it on account of my health, and I have been carrying on a farm about 
two miles from Hamburgh. 


p SAMUEL B. SPENCER—AIKEN COUNTY. 
o. 


COLUMBIA, 8. ©., January 9, 1877. 
SAMUEL B..SPENCER (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. Aiken County; Ham- 
burgh is the village I live in. 
@. How long have you resided there ?—-A. I have resided there since 
1867. 
Q. What is your business there ?—A. I am a cotton-factor. 
(. What is your age ?—A. Thirty-two. 
(). Where were you on the 8th July last?—A. I was in the village of 
Hamburgh. | 
Q. You may state what you saw and heard in regard to the Hamburgh 
riot that day. Begin at the beginning, and go through and give us 
a narrative of it—A. Well, I think on the morning of the 8th I got the 
first intimation that I had that there would be a riot on that day.” Mr. 
'Sparnicki met me early in the morning—lI think between tbe hours of 
ten and twelve o’clock—apd he said that he was then from Augusta, 
Ga., where he had had some conversation with RK. J. Butler, who is the 
' father of Thomas Butler and the father-in-law of Henry Getzen. 
- Mr. CAmpRON. You need not state the conversation you had with 
Sparnick. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. State what you did in consequence of that conversation, and 
whether you were alarmed in consequence.—A. Well, soon after. this, 
R. J. Butler, M. C. Butler, and Henry Getzen rode into town, and they 
went to a store which was kept by George Damm. Myself and Mr. 
Sparnick remained in the same place, and they passed nearly by us. 
Soon afterwards Henry Getzen rode up to Judge Sparnick and said 
that Mr. Butler wished to see him. Judge Sparnick then went down to 
Where they were. Some time after that one of the officers of the com- 
pany, Lewis Cartiledge, a lieutenant of the company, met me, and I 
told him 

’ Mr. Cammron. You need not state the conversation with Cartiledge. 
‘State what you did and anything that the Butlers said to you. 
i, By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
 Q. Or what any of the white men said, who were apparently acting 
with the Butlers.—A. I then went down to see General M. C. Butler, at 
Mr. Damm’s house, where he was at that time stopping. ‘The conversa- 
tion between myself and General Butler was to this effect: Iwas at 
that time acting as proxy for the company. 

Q. At the request*of the captain ?7—A. At the request of the lieuten- 
ant of the company and the captain also. I asked General Butter if 
some arrangements could not be effected in the matter so as to bring 
about a compromise. = Well, General Butler expressed his willingness to 
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do so at that time. I then went up to where the officers of the company 
was, and stated to them what I had done in the premises, and on my 
return I saw a lot of men riding down the street. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. White men?—A. White men. 

«). Armed ?7—A, Yes, sir. 

@. About how many, in your opinion, were there?—A. I suppose in 
the first lot of men I saw there must have been. twenty-five. How- 
ever, | went down to where General Butler was, and the arrangements 
that I had effected was to meet him at a certain place—that was at my 





office, with the officers of the company; and these men, seeing these | 


armed men around and coming down the street after the arrangement 
had been effected, didn’t want to come, and I went back to have them 
understand the arrangements I had made, and they said to me, * Now, 
if we go there these men will ‘surround us there, and we are afraid to 
go.” Well, I rather insisted upon their going, but they insisted that 
they would be in danger should they do it, and the thing finally went 
on. General Butler continued to insist upon their meeting either at that 
place or some other place. There was several places appointed for these 
men to weet him. They felt it was not safe for them to meet them, and 
in the end it appeared to be entirely impossible to get the men to come, the 
men believing that their lives were in danger; at least that is what they 
said, and I have no doubt but what it was correct. Aiter.he found out 
that he could not get the men there, be then said to me,,‘‘ Well, Spencer, 
I suppose you cannot get those men to weet me.” I said, ‘' No, general ; 
the men say that they are afraid of these nen that you have around you, 


these armed men, and that is the reason I cannot get them to meet,you.” — 


Said I to him, ‘I am very sorry that such is the case.” * Well,” he says, 
‘Sam, there is not any use in parleying any longer. Now, by God, I 
want those guns, and I’il be God damned if I ain’t going to have them.” 
-That ended the interview. Then he rode off. He was on horseback at 
the time, and he rode in the direction of Augusta, and I didn't see any 
more until after the shooting commenced. All this time while he was 
gone these armed bodies of men continued to come in town during his 
stay on the other side of the river, and, in fact, a portion of them stopped. 
and threw themselves into line. They appeared to be in a fighting atti- 
tude, and, in fact, they were right in front of the house where I lived, so 
that I’ could see ‘them. Soon after General Butler got back they then 
mounted and went up on the street at the back of my house, and marched 
themselves up near the river there, and there they ‘fell into line. When — 
they fell into line there, then myself and Judge Rivers, Joseph Thomas, 
and Paul W. Jefferson had an interview there with General Butler, and, 
then we asked him if there was anything that we could do. We saw 
what was going on. We saw that the matter had been brought down — 
to such a point that it was impossible for anything to be done, and we 


‘ é 


¥ 


knew that we were helpless. Nothing was more unexpected to us, howe . 


ever; we hadn’t a single thought—well, nothing was further from my, 


mind than such a thing as that, particularly as there had been nothing — 


to bring about such a thing as that. 

Q). Now state the conversation between yourself and Butler.—A. 
Then General Rivers asked him what was necessary to bring about: 
peace. He said nothing would satisfy him but the surrender of the men 
and their arms; that was all that would satisfy him, the surrender of 
their arms. Well, we went off, and after that the men had become so 


excited —— igde 


h 


, 
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Q. The white men ?—A. The white men were so boisterous they 
treated us very bad. There was one man there by the name of John 
Swangum, [Swearingen.]| He drew his pistol while we were having this 
interview with General Butler, and really I thought he seemed to be look- 
ing at me; I happened to look at him, and I saw that be was going to 
shoot, although he didn’t. He put his pistol back in his pocket. Then 
we got away as soon as possible, seeing one of the members of the com- 
Inittee was whipped in the face. 

Q. Who was that ?—A. Joseph Thomas was cut into the face with a 
switch. 

@. By whom ?—A. By a young man named Morgan. 

q. A white man ?—A. A white man. 

(. While you were negotiating with Butler ?—A. Yes, sir. This was 
the extent of the interview and conversation. 

@. When that man pointed his pistol at you, and Morgan struck 
Thomas in the face with a switch, did Butler interfere in any way to 
prevent if; what did he say 7—A. He didn’t say anything. 

q). Go on now and state what occurred afterward.—A. Well, the next 


thing that occurred was the shooting. That is the next thing I knew 


of after that. ® 

(). Where were you when the shooting commenced ?—A. I suppose I 
must have been three hundred yards trom where the shooting taken 
place. 

(). Where were the first shots fired from ?—A. They were fired from 
pare here near the river 

@. Some witnesses have testified here, Tom Butler particularly, that 
the first shocs that were fired that day were fired from the drill- Foote 
is that so?—A. I can’t state to the contrary of my own knowledge; L 
was not in a position to see. 

(. You do not know where the first shot was fired from ?—A. I do 
not, sir. 

(. Now go on and state what else you saw.—A. Then, after the first 
shots were fired, the firing were then kept up regularly from that time 
until, 1 think, between the hours of twelve and two o’clock—all along 
during that time. Iwent up, I suppose, just about the distance from 
the crowd that lam now trom down-stairs. I was up-stairs in the second 
story of my house, and the distance from where they were doing the 
Shooting was about the distance to where that brick house is yonder 
on the corner, [about one square in the city. | 

@. About how many yards ?—A. I suppose it must have been 150 or 
260 yards. I could hear firing going on all the time; in fact I heard 
James Cook, when he was first shot, very distinctly. He was the town 
marshal, and [ hear him holler, “‘O, Lord! O, Lord!” 

@. About what time was Cook killed, as nearly as you ean fix it ?— 
A. 1 think that Cook must have been killed between the hours of nine 
and ten. All the time before that I had never believed that they 
intended to kill any one, and I didn’t think so, and I told the young 
men that was with me, Mr. Griffin and Mr. Picksley, so; and as soon as 
that occurred, then I became much more al: irmed than I had been for- 
nerly. Then the firing continued, and I heard Col. A. P. Butler—that is, 
I taken it to be his voice (some of them just opposite to my house 
had said the house was on fire,) and I heard him sing out to the crowd, 
*Put that fire out! We didn’t come here to burn ; nothing ¢ like this shall 
goon; I don’t want any burning.” Soon after that I heard a volley 
fired age lin, and I heard somebody else holler—I don’t know who it was, 
bat I suppose it was either Moses Parks or Cook, one of the two; 
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both of them were found dead right near where I heard the shooting | 
going on that might. This continued from that time until the hours | — 
have already stated; and about the time they got through killing those 
that they wanted to kill, or intended to kill, those of them that they 
got, the crowd commenced going away. You could hear them passing 
out in different directions, hollering and cussing and cavorting around, 
and sayivg what they had done. 

. State generally what their exclamations or statements were.—A. 
They would say, * By God, they thought they had Hamburgh all right 
now; thought that they had killed a sufficient number to prevent nig- 
ger rule any longer in Aiken County; thought that they had put a 
quietus on the nigger rule in Aiken County for all time to come.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State what they said.—A. That is just exactly what they said. They 
said really the very same words—that they had killed a sefficient number 
to suppress nigger rule in Aiken County for all time to come, and went 
on hollering and calling the names of the men that they had killed; and — 
one would say, “ He don’t answer,” and another would say, ** By God, 
he is looking at the moon and don’t wink his eyes;” and they went on ~ 
in that way, making sport of the men that they had already killed. 
Well, about the time they were going out, after they got through kill-~ 
ing, they commenced robbing. You could hear them burst open the ~ 
doors, and you could hear the doors all over town. It looked lke they — 
had parted themselves up in squads for the purpose of robbing, and — 
you could hear them going to a man’s store and burst if open and go ~ 
in, all the way down the street, and where my warehouse was, and they — 
broke that open and destroyed all my books and papers, and broken up 
everything that I had—-tore up floors and partitions—well, just ran- : 
sacked it entirely. , . 

@. They destroyed and defaced your building ?—A. O, yes; and just 
after that, they came down to my house where I was living. I had 
become alarmed at that time, and I said to the young men who were in 
the building with me, “I think it is best for us not to remain in this — 
building; i think they will come here.” I hadn’t thought that until — 
that time, that they would come there at all, but I was basing my opin- — 
ion upon this, the part that I had taken in the whole thing during the — 
day. I had been with R. J. Butler and M. C. Butler all the day, off 
and on, talking with them and trying to avoid a difficulty; and I felu~ 
within myself that the part I had taken that day would keep me out 
of the difficulty; and I consequently felt within myself that I would be 
in no danger, but as soon as I heard that, I saw very readily that even ~ 
General Butler had lost. all control over the men, and I became alarmed, 
and told them then that I thought it would be best for us toleave the 
house; that probably they would not interfere with my wife, but if we 
were found there, [ thought they would kill us, and we had better leave, 
Sure enough, I suppose we hadn’t any more than got out of the house, 
and passed around from the front part of it to the back side, before we 
heard the footsteps of them passing up the front steps. I was then 
behind the house, and there was a light in my wife’s bed-room, and T 
Saw one of the men in that room. I didn’t recognize him though, butT 
heard him very distinctly ask her where I was, and asked where Arcam 
was—that is the young man that was book-keeping for me; in fact, he- 
is a brother-in-law of mine. My wife answered and told them that she 
didn’t know where I was, that I had gone out somewhere. They then 
commenced ransacking the house, and they taken a couple of shot-gu 
I had there and carried them off. 
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. 2 _ By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Have they éver returned them ?—A. They never have, and a great 
many little things—toys, presents, and little valuables that we had on 
the mantel—they taken those and carried them off; and they did use 
some very abusive words to my wife. That is the extent of what oc- 
curred in the matter. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


q. I ask you whether, in your interview with General Butler during 
the time you have mentioned, Butler demanded the guns, or whether he 
suggested to you that the men had better surrender them and send them 
to the governor ?—A. He demanded the guns. It was asked him whether 
if we would send the guns to the governor would that satisfy him. He 
said, ** Damn the governor; he was there as General Butler, and not as 
governor of South Carolina.” 

(. According to your account of it, then, he made an absolute, per- 
emptory, and threatening demand for the guus?—A. That is what IL 
understood ; that is the way I understood it, sir. 

(. 1 ask you if there has not been a great deal of crime and outrage 
about your town, and if there have not been complaints about it ?—A. 
There has been some. 

. Were there complaints made about the militia walking about there 
with bayonets.on their guns and disturbing the white citizens of the 
town ?—A. No, sir; not by blacks. There was some complaint made 

“by R...J.. Butler. 

().. Were there any complaints made by others beside the Butlers 7?— 
A. Not. to my recollection. 

(. Had there been great complaint of robbery of wagons outside of 

~Hamburgh ?—A. There has been some such complaint. 

(). Aud tearing up graves ?—A. Yes, sir; there has been two men 

there that dug some graves open. 

q. And complaints of larvenies ?—A. There has been some complaints. 

@. And thefts ?—A. There has been some complaints like that, 

Q. Was there not a great deal of it?—-A. I cannot say that there was 
a great deal. There was some. 

Q. Was it not commonly said in Augusta and round about in South. 
Carolina, outside of Hamburgh, that Hamburgh was a terribly bad 
place ?—A. I can’t say that. 

(). Can you say that, or the reverse ?—A. I have said that I can’t say 
that it was said in Augusta and other places, because I don’t know it to 
be so. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

®. Do you know Thornton Moore ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. How long have you known him ?—A. I have known him five or 
Six years. 

-Q. He resides in Hamburgh, does he 7—A. He does not. 

®. Where does he reside ?—A. At Beech Island. 

(). How far is that from Hamburgh ?—A. It is about five miles. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation for truth and for being a good 
man is in that community ?—A. Well, I have always regarded him as a 
Very nice, good man. 

@. Have you heard any people say anything about his reputation ?— 
A. No, sir; | never heard anybody say but he was a man of good char- 
acter, 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you ever hear anybody say that he was a man of good char- 
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acter; did you ever hear him talked about at all?—A. O, yes; I have © 
heard him spoken of. 2" 
By Mr. CAMERON: " 

@. Have you ever heard any one say that he was a man of bad char- 
acter 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know Ned Dunbar ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where does he live ?—A. He lives at Beech Island. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is for being a good man ?—A, L 
know him to have a very excellent reputation with both white and 
black. ‘ 

(. How long have you known Doc Adams?—A. I have known Doc. 
Adams for a couple of years, or such a matter. 

@. Do you know what his reputation is in Hamburgh for being a truth 
fal man? By reputation, 1 mean what the majority of the people of 
Hamburgh, be they white or black, say of him?—A. Well, it is thought 
that there is better men than Doc; his reputation is not very good. 

Q. Do you know Needham O’Bryant?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What sort of a reputation has he ?—A, Well, I have never heard” 
anybody have much to say about him one way or the other. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. You spoke about there having been a good deal of crime com- 
mitted at Hamburgh ?—A. Yes, sir. ‘4 
@ I will contine your attention to the time previous to these riots only. 
Was there any more crime committed et Hamburgh than in any other — 
village around, so far as you know anything about it ?—A. I don’t 

think there was, sir. 

(. Did you ever know a place that did not have some crimes com- 
mitted there at times?—A. None, sir; I have never known any. " 


Fo 
fq 
co 
f 
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JAMES CANTON—RICHLAND COUNTY. q 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 9, 197740 e 


JAMES CANTON sworn and examined. 78 
‘By Mr. CAMERON : e 
Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside in Columbia. ge 


Q. How long have you resided in Columbia ?—A. I have been resid-~ 
ing here for the last five years. I was down in Charleston for about a” 
year and a half and then came up here. if 

(). Where were you on the day of the last election in this State 13 
A. At Chester Court-House precinct. 

q. Of what State are you a native ?—A. I am a native of Ireland. | 

Q. How long have you resided in South Carolina ?—A. I have been’ 
here since 1848 in this country. This March coming I will have been 
five years in South Carolina. 
/ Q. State what occurred under your observation at Chester Court 
House on the day of election.—A. I held the position of United Sta 
deputy marshal. I don’t know whether you are aware of it. oa 

By Mr. Merrmon: ot 


@. What do you mean by that? Are you a special or a regular 
deputy ?—A. I am a regular deputy for five years, with the except 
of two years that I was in the custom-house at Charleston. 
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ao, Yon mean to say that you have been for five years a deputy 
marshal ?—A. Except during the time that I was day-officer in the cus- 
tom- house at Charleston. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


«). State what occurred there on the day of election.—A. I was sent 
there by Mr. Wallace as bis father was running for Congress in that 
district, and to keep a sharp lookout that there was no repeating done. 
IT was there a couple of days before the election, and on the morning of 
the election I was there at six o’clock. There was a good deal of con- 
fusion there, and, in my judgment, things should not work the way 
they were going on; and I appealed to the chief of police, and drew his 
attention to the confusion that was around the windows and around the 
polls.. There were some fifteen or twenty or twenty-five steps going up 
to the court-house. He approved of my suggestion, and got his police- 
men to get them away from the window, and allow the voters to go up © 
one side and come down the other, and allow nobody else up. 

@. Who was blocking the way; the whites or blacks ?—A. The whites. 
The blacks could not get near it at all. Judge Mackey was the leader 
of the party there; and it went along that way, and the managers 
voted five ata time. 1 had nothing to do with that, but they approved 
of it. The white man was a democrat and gentleman, and it went 
along very quietly, and there was great anxiety on Mackey’s part to get 
the voters in. as soon as he could. I discovered his motive afterward, 
that there were counterfeit tickets out, and the niggers up there could 
not read, not one out of ten, probably. They came in four or five miles 

trom the country with their counterfeit tickets in their hands. 

@. What do you mean by counterfeits ?—A. They had fac-similes of 
the regular republican tickets, headed with ‘‘ Union republican ticket,”  - 
and with a picture of an eagle, and then the names of the democratic 
electors and county and State officers following. There probably might 
have been 200 polled before it was discovered by myself. After it was 
discovered, Judge Mackey put every obstruction in the way of their vot- 
ing that he could. He came to the window of the polling-place and pro- 
tested against the voting of five voters at atime, which he had ap- 
proved of three hours before, as long as they had these counterfeit 
tickets. 

Q. What did Mackey say ?—A. Well, he protested against it. He 
Wanted every man sworn separately. I asked him what was his motive 
in doing so. He said that I had no business about it; that he didn’t 
recognize Secretary Taft’s order; and I was not a citizen of the county. 
I put i iu my objection to the chairman of the board, a democrat, who 

approved of it, and would not allow Mackey to dictate any rules there. 

Q. How was Mackey; rather boisterous ?—A. I should think so. I 
Was obliged to call out the military. He had about two hundred or more 

men bebind him at the time, obstructing the polls for full fifteen minutes. 
He went down-stairs, and T heard him order the sheriff to arrest me. 

The sheriff came up-stairs to the polls, where I was in the window, and ° 
between two and three hundred men were behind them hallooing out, 

“Kill the son of a bitch! kill him! tear him out!” I remained ‘there. 
The sheriff and Mr. Mackey came up to me, and as soon as the sheriff 
came near enough to me I told him—before I gave him a chance to tell 
me i was under r arrest—say s I, “Mr. Walker, I won’t submit to arrest; 

I have got exclusive jurisdiction around these polls to-day.” Said I, * If 
you interfere with me you will get yourself into trouble.” The sheriff, 
Walked away and left Mr. Mackey standing there. I also made a remark 
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to Mr. Walker that if he didn’t behave himself I would have a chanico. 
to take him to Albany penitentiary before a month would have passed. | 
He didn’t like that a bit. I saw there was considerable confusion, and 
I pulled out my pencil and memorandum-book and penciled a note to 
Lieutenant Hinton, commanding the post, requesting a detachment of 
troops. He came and halted his troops about two hundred and fifty 
yards from the polls, and came to see me,.and asked me what the neces- 
sity was. I told him that the republicans could not vote here unless 
the troops were here; that there was a riot imminent. He said, “If 
that is the case, I will bring them out.” He went to his detachment and 
brought them up, and stationed them about one’ hundred and fifty feet 
away from the polls. That is as near as they were at any time. They 
remained there from about ten o’clock until six o’clock in the evening, 
and everything was quiet. That was approved of by the board of man- 
agers, especially by the chairman of the board, who is a democrat. I 
know the fact that Judge Mackey publicly displayed his ticket, and he 
didn’t vote for Mr. Hayes, or the Hayes and Wheeler electors, at all. 

Q. You saw that?—A. I seen that. I made an affidavit to that faet 
here the other day in town. I seen his ticket. I was looking at it for 
ten minutes. He voted for the Tilden and Hendricks electors and the 
whole straight-out democratic ticket. I had no trouble after the troops 
came out, and I think it was approved of by the white people there. A 
great many of them told me that there would have been’a riot if they — 
had not come. ( 

@. Who was the most turbulent man there before that time ?— A, ~ 
J adee Mackey all the time. M 

Q. Do you ‘know anything of threats or intimidations of the colored — 
voters in that county 7—A. I could not leave the windows. Iwas at 
the polls constantly, which he gave me credit for through the press. I 
do not know what was doing outside. There was considerable wrang- 
ling and pulling of the negroes here and there, and all that kind of busi- 
ness, but I could not leave the window. 

(. If there is anything else that came under your observation within 
reference to the election, you may state it—A. I don’t know of any? 
thing else. There was peace and quiet after the troops were out. ity 

Q. They even quieted Judge Mackey, did they ?7—A. They even quicteg 
Judge Mackey, if he ever was quiet in his life. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: a 


Q. You have told us that you have been one of the present marshals — 
deputies for about five years, if I understood you rightly 7—A. About 
that time, I think, with the exception of my appointment as day- oflicer 
in the custom house at Charleston. . 

@. And he sent you up to Chester there especially for this election? 
oN ‘Yes, sir. . 

Q. He was anxious you should go up there because his father was 

candidate for Congress and to be voted for at that time ?—A. He didn’ 
say so, but I presumed that was the object. I received a telegram from 
him at Charleston to go directly to Chester; that Mackey was kickin 
up the devil, and for me to try to find ont w hat was the matter. 

Q. Why did he send you all the way from Charleston ?—A. He sew 
me from here. 

Q. Why could he not have had some special deputy up there whot 2 
the people knew without sending a stranger among them ?—A, Prol J 
ably he did not have any as active as what I was. ft 

(). You were very active; you went up there about this business ? 
A. Yes, sir. 7 
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And you brandished your office around, and told. Judge Mackey 
as you had exclusive jurisdiction there on the election. day ?---A. Yes, 
siz ; on that election-day. 

. Where did you get any authority to say that?—A. I presume I 


| had it from the United States marshal and from Secretary Taft. 


_ Q. The Secretary never told you so?—A. No, he didn’t; but I have 
read his order, 
-Q. He didn’t say so in his order ?—A. He said the marshal did, and 
was one of his deputies. 
QQ. You did tell Judge Mackey and a crowd that you had exclusive 


| Be diction ?2—A. Most assuredly I did. 


@. And you had the troops ordered out?—A. I did, sir. 
q). You went for the troops ?—A. I did. 
(. And you took control of them ?7—A. The lieutenant had control 


of them. 


@. But he was under your direction ?—A. To use his own discretion. 
@. You went for them for protection ?—A. Yes, sir 
(. And you subdued Mackey and his crowd ?—A. No, I didn’t sub- 


due them, but I pacified them and made them keep quiet. 


Q. You made him keep quiet ?—A. I had to do it. 

_Q. Where were the other peace-ofticers—the State officers rao There 
was three or four policemen there in the afternoon, and every one of them 
was drunk—so,the lieutenant said to General Ruger in his report. 

(. But they were not necessary, because you were there with your 


office and the troops ?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. They were not needed at all; that was an occasion for a big spree 


with them and they had leisure ?—A. I ordered the troops out. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. You ordered them out ?—<A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 
(. How did it happen that a few days ago you made an affidavit that 


Mackey voted for Tilden and Hendricks ?7—A. I did it without solicita- 
tion, as I had seen that he went to Columbus and told Governor Hayes 
that he had supported him in South Carolina and had done all he could 
_ for him, when [ knew to the contrary. 


@. What did you do with that affidavit ?—A. I sent it to a friend of 


- mine. 


QQ. Who ?—A. A clerk in one of the departments here, 
Q. What is his name ?—A. Mr. Hinton. 
(). What is he going to do with it?—A. I did not ask him. I had to 


go to Charleston with prisoners. 


@. Did you make the affidavit that it might be sent to Governor 


_ Hayes ?—A. I do not know anything about who is going to get it. 


Q. Did you know that you didn’t have any right to make that affi- 
davit ?—A. I have. 

@. Where do you get it? Did you not know that oath was extra- 
Official and extrajudicial ?—A. I donot know that. I made the affidavit 
that I seen him vote for the Tilden and Hendricks electors. I thought 
it was very strange that he should go on to Ohio and palaver Governor 
Hayes with the story that he had supported him, when I knew that it 
Was not so. ; 

Q. Do you know whether he defended Governor Hayes’s election on 
the stump ?—A. That I don’t know. 

Q. Do you know whether he made arguments for Hayes?—A. That 
I don’t know. 
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Q. You never heard of that ?—A. I didn’t hear that. Iam only tell 
ing you what I seen on the election-day. I heard it in Chester that he 
wrote Governor Hayes about something and the governor didn’t notice 
his letter, and then Mackey said he wouldn’t do anything in his favor 
and went against him. 

Q. What was that ?—A. Ihave heard nothing more than what I have 
just said about the letter. 


JOHN WINSMITH—SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., January 9, 1877. 
JOUN WINSMITH sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Spartanburgh. 

Q. How long have you resided there ?—A. I have resided all my life 
in Spartanburgh County. Ihave only been down where I[ now live three 
or four years. 

Q. What is your age ?—A. I am sixty-nine the 13th of this month. 

Q. State whether or not you were one of the electors on the Hayes 
and Wheeler electoral ticket in the State last fall—A. I was nominated 
as an elector at large for the State on the Hayes and Wheeler ticket. 

@. You may state anything that occurred within your own obserya- 
tiow during the political canvass or on the day of election ; and you may 
also state the manner in which the democrats conducted the campaign.— 
A. Personally I have not seen a great deal of the canvass as conducted 
by the democrats. I have not gone to many of the meetings, and have 
not been with them in any joint meeting, except one at Greenville, 
where I attended one of their meetings. That was not a joint meeting. 
They had made arrangements with Ed. J. Mackey to speak, and [I at- 
tended the meeting that night. We had had a republican meeting in 
the day-time, and they proposed to have a joint meeting, but we refused. 
I have not seen any acts of violence myself, and all I know is what is 
a matter of public ramor and undisputed of the manner of conducting 
the canvass. 

(. You can state anything you know in regard to the manner of con- 
ducting the campaign, or anything that was told you by the democrats, 
but public rumor we cannot receive.—A. Well, sir, it was stated by — 
both sides, as an undisputed fact, that at party meetings they paraded 
on horseback and were generally ar med. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. That is, white men ?—A. White men; and I don’t know but what } 
colored men were with them. I don’t state this of my own knowledge. 
They speak of it. Of course I have spoken to them as to the improper — 
way they were conducting the canvass, but they said they didn’t see any- — 
thing wrosg in it. I said to them it was demoralizing to the moral senti- 
ment of the community. Ihave seen them march in their processions — 
in the street on horseback. I never went to one of their meetings. . 

@. Were they uniformed with red shirts?—A. They had red shirts 
on, a good many of them—yes. 

Q. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I was at Spar- 
tanburgh Court-House. ; 

Q. Did you attend at the polling-place ?—A. I went there to yote. I 
was not there long, but I voted and went back at once. + 
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 Q. You were not out much during the day ?—A. Not out much dur- 
, ing the day. I was just in our office. 
a. By Mr. Cameron: 
_ Q. If you have anything further that you desire to state you may do 
so.—A. I attended a meeting at Greenville, and in the evening they 
had a democratic meeting at which Ed. J. Mackey had been invited to 
speak, and I, with other republicans, was invited to attend, thev made 
‘arrangements with Mr. Mackey to speak, and Mr. Comptroller-General 
“Dunn. Mr. Dunn desired to decline in favor of myself, and allow me to 
speak in reply to General McGowan, as he was an opposing candidate 
against me for elector at large. They declined that upon the ground 
that that was a personal arrangement. I went and heard General Mc- 
Gowan’s speech. It was very denunciatory and violent in its character. 

@. You can state the substance of his speech.—A. The matter in 
point was that he emphatically declared that they wanted the offices, 
and, by the Eternal God, they intended to have them; and he used very 
profane language. He said, “ Be God damned if they didn’t intend to 
have the offices.” It was a very profane speech throughout. Ido not 
know whether it is proper to say it, but I thought General McGowan 
was somewhat intoxicated at the time. 

(. You say his speech was a very violent speech ?—A. It was a very 
violent speech, and denunciatory of the carpet-baggers ; the intimation 
was that they were to be driven out of the country. I do not recolleet 
the exact words, but that was the intimation. 

@. If there is anything further you can state it—A. I do not: recol- 
lect anything further; they declined my replying to General MeGowan, 
and {I didn’t stay a great while. I was sitting on the stand near by, and 
I was paying particular attention, because at that time I didn’t know 
but what I would be allowed to reply. 


BETSEY GOODWIN—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 9, 1877. 

BETSEY GOODWIN (colored) sworn and examined. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I stays with Mr. Cain, ever 
since Silas has been killed. Do you mean where I staid when they 
killed him ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

The Wirnsss. I staid at Widow Adams’s, in Edgefield County. 

Q. What was your husband’s name ?—A. Silas Goodwin. 

@. Has he been killed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When was he killed ?—A. J could not tell exactly had day of the 
mouth; I don’t know how to write. 

@. Do you remember what month it was?—A. It was the first month 
that they always gather the crop in. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Was it before the election or after?—A. It was a month or more 

before the election, I reckon. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. You may state about the way in which he was killed and who 
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killed him.—A. Well, I was sitting up, and I wasn’t expecting a thing, | 
and I was sitting up by the fire sewing 

(. Was it in “the night?—A. Yes, sir, about nine o'clock ; and John 
Minneck, a white man, come to the door—he is a young boy about half 
erown—and he knocked twice at the door before he spoke, and I didn’t 
Say anything. I tried to keep from noticing it; and he knocked again, 
and then I says, ‘* Who’s that?” Then he spoke and says, “ Open the 
door.” I never said anything right off, and he knocked again and says, 
‘‘Open the door.” I says, ** Who’s that?” He says, ‘It makes no dif- 
ference, but just open the door.” Then I remembered the lady that I 
used to stay with, and she told me never to open the door when any one 
knocked the second time, unless you know well who it is, and that was_ 
the reply [ gave him. He says, “If you don’t open it I will bust it 
open, God damn you.” Just so; and by that time he busted it open 
and come in; and when he come in Jim Minneck come in right behind 
bim with Oliver Dobson, who come in first and went and pointed a 
pistol at Silas. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Were they white men ?—A. Yes, sir. Silas was in the bed when 
they were knocking at the door, and they hailed before they came in and 
asked for him and - says, * Don’t Silas Goodwin stay here?” . I said, 
“¢No.” ‘Where does he stay?” I says, ‘He don’t stay here.” “ Where 
does he stay, then?” I says, “He stays about two miles from here, 
with a man by the name of Prince Hart.” He says, ‘ Well, ain’t you 
his wife.” I says, ‘‘No.” 1 replied back to him that it was another 
woman, by the name of Lizzie Coats, was his wife. ‘Ain’t you his 
wife?” I says, “No.” He says, “Who is you, anyhow?” I said, 
“You know who f am; what you keep asking me so miny questions 
for ?” 

@. Who was that asking so many questions ?—A. That was Jobn ~ 
Minneck, before they busted the door open. When I said that, he said, 
“Where does he stay at?” I says, ‘He stays over at Prince Hart's, 
and quit questioning me,” just so. After a while he says, “Is Si 
Goodwin in here?” I says, ‘‘No;” and he kept questioning me over 
and over, and I kept replying back to him, ‘‘No.” He says, “* Where is 
he?” I savs, ‘‘Il have done tole you where he is. Why do you keep 
asking me?” By that time they sort of stopped talking to me, and 
then spoke up again and says, ‘Don’t he stay here?” I says, “* No;7 — 
aud by that time again he quit; and then he said, ‘If you don’t open 
the door, Vil bust it open ;” and then they busted it open. 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 


(J. State the names of the men who came in—A. I will tell you how ~ 
they killed him. When they came in be was in bed in the room asleep, Bi 
like there was a room there and _ he was here, [pointing,| and there was ; 
no way for him to get out except right in front of them; and I was set- 
ting in the front room by the fire; and there was no fire in the back 
room where he was asleep, and he had no way to get out except to come 
out through the front room; and he hollered out for a fellow-servant 
that staid there by the name of Griffin, and says, ‘Somebody come, 
somebody come ;” and Dobson said to him, “QO, yes, God damn you; you 
was bragging about how you was going to vote, but now vore it you © 
can;” and then they just fired away very rapidly as much as four times. 


By Mr. CuRisTIAncy : 
Q. Fired into Silas?—A. Yes, sir; as much as four times. He was 
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many they surrounded him. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
~ Q. You were in the house?—A. Yes, sir; right in the house and had a 
big light, for it was time to goto bed. Then John Minneck came in, and 
right.behind Norris, and right behind Dobson, and Jim Minneck and 
John Minneck and Boss Timmons and Jack Parmenter. Them is as 
many as I know the names. Icould not tell you exactly how many there 


was in the house, there was so many, but as far as I could remember, that 


is as nigh as I know, and it seemed like there was twenty or thirty of 
them. 

(). All white men ?—A. All white men that I seed the faces of. There 
was at least a whole club of them. About half come in and about half . 
staid at the door. 

@. Was your husband a republican or a democrat?—A. He-was a 
republican. He said he was, and he always acted like he was. 

@. Who said to him when he called out for help that he had been 
bragging about how he was going to vote?—A. That was Oliver Dob- 
son. Do you want to know who answered Dobson ? 

Mr, CAMERON. Yes. 

A, Jim Norris. Jim Norris answered back the same as Dobson did, 
and says, *‘ Well, now, vote if you can.” But them is the only two that 
I heard speak in the house, but I know the faces. 

(). Did they kill your husband instantly 7—A. I never heard him 
speak another word after he hollered. I didn’t turn around to look in 
his face after the second shot. I staid right there until they shot three 
times in the house, and as i stepped out on the steps they fired again; 
and that was as much as four times. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did you run off?—A. I went up to the next house, about a quarter 
of a mile, and told them about it, and told a colored man by the name of 
Isaac Butler, and by that time we heard Jim Adams that staid on the 
place where I staid— 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

®. Is Jim Adams a colored man?—A. No, sir; he is a white man and 
rented the land. She is a widow, and he rented the land from her, and 
Jim Adams tended the land; but still it was her land; and by that 


time I got up there and he came around with a lantern where I was 


making reply. I had done told them, and he come and was telling 
them that Silas Goodwin was dead, and he wanted all his friends to 
come up and sit up with him that night. I told them not to go at all 
until daylight; that I thought it was best not to go, but just to let the 
men that killed him set up with him if anybody had to; and none of 
them didn’t go. 

@. Why did you not want them to go?—A. Because I knowed they 
didn’t help kill him, and I thought it was no more than justice for them 
that killed him to set up with him. 

»@. When did you go back home?—A. I went back home the next 
morning. 
~Q. Did you find your husband’s body there?—A. Yes, sir; the body 
was there, and I came to Edgefield before I went back to reply to Mr. 
Cain and his wife. 

@. How far do you live from Edgefield ?—A. Ilive seven miles ; that 
is what it is counted. 
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@. Do you know whether any of the men who killed your husband 
have ever been taken up for it, or whether anything has ever been done 
to them for it?—A. No, sir; Ido not know whether anybody bothered. 
them or not; I know that Mr. Bailey says he went to arrest them; but 
he didn’t eet any of them. 

Q. You think none of them have been arrested 7—A. I.do not think 
any of them has been bothered. 

Q. Where did these men live who killed your husband—how far from 
your place?—A. Mr. Norris lives right in front of us; like his gate 
was right in front of his house, and right in front there sets another 
little white house up on the hill, and that i is his house. 

@. Where did Dobson live aS, Dobson lived about three elie from 
our house. 

@. Where did Miuneck live?—A. Jim Minneck lived—there are 
_two or three Minnecks; Mr. Jim Minneck, if you know anything about 
him, they call it about three miles from our house. 

@. Are they living there yet ?—A. I don’t know whether they are 
living there yet or not. I haven’t been up there this year. Boss Tim- 
mons is living about a mile from our place. 

Q. Is he living there now ?—A. I do not know where they live now. 
I am telling you where they lived then. I heard that Boss Timmons 
had moved away from his place, but I don’t know how true it is. 

(. What did they have against your husband ?—A. I didn’t see any 
other way that they had anything against him only for striking a demo- 
cratic nigger. Silas said he wasn’t the least mad with George Weaver; 
they was only projecting; he just struck him with a little switch, he 
said, and didu’t mean any harm, and tried to make friends with him 
afterward ; but he said George wouldn’t make any friends with him. 

Q. Did he hurt George much?—A. No, sir; he seemed to be very 
peart, and came right on down to our house and told it to Mr. Norris, 
and then they told him if they was him they would get a warrant out 
for him and have him ecarried to jail. So George done it and carried 
him to jail. 

@. Had your husband carried to jail?—A. Yes, sir; they arrested 
him and carried him to jail on Saturday night. The licks was passed 
on Thursday, and Saturday evening they carried him to jail down to 
Edgefield, and Mr. Lawrence Cain bailed him out on Tuesday. 

(. But they never carried the men to jail who killed your husband, 
did they ?—A. No, sir; I haven’t seen nor heard of any of them being 
carried to jail. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Did your husband have trouble with some colored man?—A. 
George Weaver; yes, sir. 

Q. George Weaver was a democratic colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your husband was a republican 2—A. Yes, sir. ' 

(). It was a fair fight?—A. No, sir; it was not considered a fight. | 

Q. They had a difficulty ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did this colored man come there to kill him with the white men ? 
—A. [never saw him. I could not say whether he was there or not. 

Q. Did they charge your husband with any other offense than that 7— 
A. When he came out of jail James Adams said to me that I was brag- 
ging about his being out, and he said, *‘ He is out, but he is not safe.” 

Q. Did they put your husband in jail for that row?—A. Yes, sir; but 
he was not the one; James Adams told me this. 

@. He was put in jail; who took him out ?—A. Mr. Cain, 
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+ Q. Mr. Cain went his security ?—A. Yes, sir. 
» Q. He was killed after he came out ?—A. Yes, sir; they killed htm 
afterwards. 

Q. Killed bim in his own house?—A. Yes, sir; right in his own house. 

@. And in your presence ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. When they came up and shot him, did they accuse him at all ?—A. 
Nothing, only, speaking about the election, they says, ‘* Yes, you was 
bragging about how you was going to vote.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Who said that ?—A. That was Dobson. 

q. Are you sure that he said it?—A. Yes, sir; I am sure. 

. What made you think of that ?—A. I heard him say it. 

Q. What makes you think that they killed him because he wanted to 
vote the republican ticket ?—A. I heard them say so. 

(. They didn’t shoot any other republican about there, did they ?— 
A. I could not say. 

q. He was a very plain man, wasn’t he?—A. He was very plain. 

(. He wasn’t a leader ?—A. No, sir; but they said he had a very 
strong head, and they knew he could get a great many to vote with him. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. How long after he came out of jail before they shot him?—A. I 
don’t know exactly how long it was—a good while, though; but Silas 
thought everything was quiet. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. When was it that they killed him ?—A. I gness it was a month, or 
two or three weeks, before the election; and at the time he came out of 
jail he didn’t bother a soul, and hadn’t had a cross word with nobody; 
aud they had an inquest over him, and Dr. Thompson asked whether 
there was any difficulty against him, and there was a large crowd, and 
no one could bring up anything against him but that. 


THOMAS H. BLACKWELL—GREENVILLE COUNTY. 
CoLumpta, S. C., December 22, 1876. 


THomAs H. BLACKWELL sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. I reside in Greenville at 
present. 

@. How long have you resided there ?—A. Since June last. 
_Q. Where did you reside prior to that time?—A. Prior to that time 
T have been living here in Columbia. I am the chief deputy collector of 
this internal-revenue district. 

@. How long have you resided in the State of South Carolina ?—A. 
Since March, 1869. 

@. Of what State are you a native ?—-A. New Jersey. 

Q. What offices, if any, have you held since you came to South Car- 
olina?—A. I havebeen deputy collector of internal revenue and deputy 
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United States: marshal; and then I have held several other minor offices 
in the revenue department for convenience’ sake. 

«. Are you a republican in politics ?—A. I am, sir. 

(. Have you been such since coming to the State?—A. Yes, sir; 
such all my life. 

(. You may state whether or not you investigated the so-called El- 
Jenton riots.—A. I did. 

(. At whose request ?—A. At the request of Governor Chamberlain. 

q. You may state what you did towards the investigation of these 
so-called riots—what facts you ascertained._—_A. I was sent for by Gov- 


ernor Chamberlain and the United States marshal, Mr. Wallace, and 


was directed to go 

Mr. Merrimon. I submit how far that is proper. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. This is only preliminary; I think he will not tes- 
tify to anything you object to. 

The Wirnsss. I was sent here to Columbia, and I didn’t know until 
IT arrived here at the office what duty I was called upon to perform. 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Carpenter told me that the governor wanted me 
to go down in Aiken County and obtain all the testimony I could in re- 
lation to the Ellenton riot; that I was to get testimony from all sides of 
the question; to get what evidence I could from the white men, or dem- 
ocrats, and what evidence I could from the colored men, or republicans. 
That was about the division, as there were po white men connected 
with the riot who were not democrats, and no colored men who were 
not republicans; that I was permitted to get testimony from both sides 
of the question. I went down to Aiken and found a number of colored 
men there who were refugeeing from the vicinity of Rouse’s Bridge, and 
Silverton, and Ellenton ; and I took their testimony. 

While I was taking the testimony of these colored men, a reporter of 





the Charleston News and Courier came into the office and asked meif I — 


would tell him what my business was there. Itold him yes; I was there 
to obtain a correct report of the Ellenton riot, and that I proposed to 
take evidence from both parties connected in that riot. He says, * Why, 
you don’t propose to take evidence from both sides of this question?” He 
seemed to be surprised. I said, “I certainly do; those were my in- 
structions from Governor Chamberlain.” He said that there were several 
gentlemen in Aiken who had been in the riot, and that they would 
be glad to give me their testimony. I told him I would consider it @ 
personal favor if he would see these persons, and have them set down 
and make out a statement in their own way, and come before me and 
swear to it; that these colored people could not write their statements, 
and that I had to do that clerical work for them ; but that these white 
people could, and that it would expedite matters, and that I should 
consider it a favor if they would just sit down and make their statements. 

Well, he went out and got A. P. Butler and Captain Croft, who was the 
captain of the rifle-club there in Aiken, and they came in and we had a 
chat, and Croft said—this was on Friday morning—if I would wait over 
until Monday night that he would have these statements all prepared, 


and that the parties could come before me and swear to them. Of — 


course I agreed to doso; and I waited until Monday night. I went 
round to Captain Croft’s office, and at six o’clock he had his papers all 
ready. Instead of coming around there and having each man make 
oath to his statement before me as a notary public, as | understood they 
would do, they had made affidavits before some notary public there in 
Aiken, and all I waited for was just to save these people the cost of ex- 
pressage of those documents to Columbia, for all I did was to take them 
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and put them into my valise and lug them all with me. When I went 
to look them over, the first thing I looked for was for the statement made 
by Col. A. P. Butler. I looked over the whole lists of affidavits, and I 
could not find his name at the head of any of them, and so I commenced 
looking at the signatures at the end of the affidavits. I finally found his 
name. He was the man that was so fearfully anxious to make a statement 
of the whole matter ; and he was the colonel in command of the party down 
there during the riot. I found his name, and I looked to see the affidavit 
he had made. It occupied about five or six lines at the end of another 
affidavit; it read: Personally appeared A. P. Butler, who, being daly 
sworn, deposes and says that the statement made by the preceding 
party (describing so and so) was correct as far as he knew; but there 
was some parties he didn’t know anything about. Ididw’t consider that 
was very much of a statement to be made on his account; I just took 
these papers next morning at six o’clock, and I started, in company 
with Captain Canton, also a deputy marshal, and took the train to Au- 
gusta, and from there took the Port Royal road to Jackson Station; L 
had a colored guide with me; and from there we started through the 
country; that was the next station to Silverton, where this riot com- 
menced. 

I went to the house of Mrs. Harley and took her affidavit. Jn her 
affidavit she swore that the man Peter Williams, who was killed, was 
not the man who struck her. | 

I went from there through the county and down to Rouse’s Bridge. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where is her affidavit ?—A. It is in the hands of the governor, 
sir. I collected affidavits from every one that I could, both white men 
and colored men. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How were you treated by the white men down there ?—A. Well, I 
could not get accommodation from any of them; I had to live in negro 
cabins, and everything that I got in the way of eating and sleeping ac- 
commodations was from negroes. 

We went down to Robbins, and when we returned to Ellenton to 
take the train it was just about one o’clock in the day ; our dinner-time. 
I asked the principal store-keeper if we could get dinner, and he said 
no; and we didn’t have a mouthful of anything to eat until we got to 
Columbia, at half past ten o’clock that night. 

There was an old colored man loaned me his horse to ride, and I rode 
on horseback. When we started we had to pick up our animals as we 
went along, wherever we could get them; first we had a cotton-cart, 
which consisted of two wheels and an old axle-tree, that the negroes 
carry a bale of cotton to the town with, and an old mule; and there was 
not very many seats in it, and so Canton and [ took turns walking and 
riding through the sana; that night we swapped off that muie and cot- 
ton-eart; the man carried us as far as he could, and we got a mule with 
asaddle on him. Well, we took turns then riding on this mule aud 
walking through the sand; and next day we got a little old spring- 
wagon with a mule hitched to it; and just as we were about to start 
out—there was only one seat in this old wagon 

@. Where was that ?—A. It was down at Rouse’s Bridge. When we 
were about to start out that morning, as we were to be rather crowded, 
I was looking round for something better. ‘There was an old colored 
man come along on a very nice, bay mare, and I asked my guide if he 
could not get that mare for me. -Well, he went and told this old man; 
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he was going to the mill, and he says, “‘ If you will take and get my meal 
for me and bring it home at night, you can take this mare-and keep her 
for thirty days, for it’s in a good cause. We want to have some peace, 
and these gentlemen have come down bere to see if they can’t give us 
some peace; and if you will bring my meal home to me at night, the 
gentleman can take my mare for thirty days if he wants to.” Of course, 
I agreed to send the meal to him, and I got on the mare and I went 
very comfortably down to Ellenton, and from Ellenton down to Robin 
Depot, Barnwell County, where Simon Coker lived. We got what testi- 
mony we could there. The captain of the rifle-club—one of the rifle- 
clubs who was in one of the fights there-—-was absent—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What was his name ?-—A. I don’t know, but I have a little memo- 
randum of it. [Consults memorandum.] Milledge A. Roundtree. He 

was captain of a rifle-club in Barnwell County. This man was absent, 
but Captain Wood, who was president of the democratic club there, told 
me that he would eet Roundtree’s statement and send it to Columbia. 
I got very hot down there about a piece they put in the Charleston 
News and Courier about me, [exhibiting the newspaper article to the 
committee. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did they compliment you ?—A. They put me in a very bad light 
there about my first statement. I had the pleasure of requesting the 
gentleman to take it back before I left Aiken. He said that through 
the combined efforts of Colonel Butler and Captain Croft, and their 
friends, 1 was induced to take testimony from both sides, when the first 
statement I made to the gentleman was, that I had come there for that 
purpose, with specific instructions from Governor Chamberlain to take 
all the evidence, and to get all I could, as he had been unable to get 
anything upon which to make a report. I never received the state- 
ment ot Captain Croft, and I waited two days here in Columbia before 
making my report to the governor, in hopes that this statement would 
come; but as I didn’t receive it, [ went on and made my report to the 
governor. I bad nineteen affidavits, given mostly by parties at Aiken 
Court-House ; democratic statements. Down in the country I got the 
affidavit of Mrs. Harley and John Bonner, who is the largest merehant 
at Ellenton, and a man named Miller, I think, who was a clerk in the 
store at Double Bridges, where one of the fights took place. I had 
twenty-three or twenty-four affidavits from democrats, and about eigh- 
teen or twenty from colored republicans. I put my democratic affi- 
davits on one side and my republican affidavits on the other side; then 
I took some legal cap, and sat down and took these statements from 
each side, and went through and made my report, from both, to the 
governor. That night I went around with them to the governor, and 
handed him my report, which he read ; and then I handed him the affii- 
davits, which he read also. F 

(). You left the report and affidavits with him ?—A. I left the report, 
supported by the affidavits from both parties, with the governor. 

Q. When did you go to Aiken to make this examination?—A. I left 
Greenville on the morning of the 28th of September, and I left Columbia 
at three o’clock on the morning of the 29th of September, and arrived 
at Aiken about nine o’clock the 29th of September. 

Q. How long were you engaged in making the examination in that 
vicinity 7—A. T arriv ed back in Columbia on the night of the 5th of 
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- October at half past ten or eleven o’clock ; and I think my report to the 
governor was made about two days later than that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Why were you sent there? What was your peculiar fitness for 
this work ?—A. ‘The only reason that I ever could find out for that was 
that the governor seemed to have considerable confidence in my ability. 

Q. Were you a Federal officer, authorized to administer oaths ?—A. I 
was a notary public. 

‘Q. When made so?—A. When I started out. 

(). Made so for the occasion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). The information you have given you got from others? You have 
no personal knowledge except what was derived in that way ?—A. That’s 
all. J was not present at the riot nor during any portion of it. 

Q. You don’t know anything about it except what you learned from 
others—from these affidavits?—A. Well, I saw some men that were 
wounded. 

(@. Are you a warm partisan friend of Governor Chamberlain ?—A. I 
was as impartial—— 

Q. That’s not it. I ask you whether or not you are a warm partisan 
of the republican party ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And of Governor Chamberlain ?—A. Not particularly of Governor 
Chamberlain. I was born a republican, raised a republican, and I have 
always been a warm partisan of the republican party. 

(. And you had been an office-holder in the State from the time you 
came until then?—A. No, sir; I didn’t hold an office in this State until 
1870. | 

@. When did you come here?—A. In 1869 I was in business in 
Charleston. Very unfortunately for me 

@. Well, from 1870 down ?—A. In 1870 I was employed as engrossing 
clerk by the State legislature. 

@. Who was governor then ?—A. Governor Scott; and I have been 
employed by the government, State and Federal, ever since. 





RICHARD WRIGHT—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 23, 1876. 
RICHARD WRIGHT (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where were you at the time of the last election ?—Answer. 
I was manager at the election, and I was at the election. 

Q. At what poll?—A. At Calhoun’s Mills. 

(). In Abbeville County ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you describe whether there was a certificate there which you 
Signed with anybody ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How came you to sign that? State the circumstances.—A. Well, 
sir, that day, I reckon it was about half past one o’clock, there was a 
gentleman there by the name of Hugh McKelvey. 

Q. Is he white or black ?—A. He is a white man. He rode down to 
the branch, and then came back there a-loping to the stand in the old 
field, and said some one shot at him, some negroes was down there 
bushwhacking. That raised up a great excitement there, and they drew 
their pistols and one thing and another, and some said that there should 
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not nary ’notber radical ticket be put in the box that day, and was 
cracking their pistols and going on. After they got cooled down, one 
of them came up and got a certificate there that there was no intimida- 
tion there from 

(). Just describe what took place from the time the polls were opened 
in the morning, and if there was any disturbance state it—A. Then 
there was a great deal of rumor there in the morning, when we first 
came to the box. We got there before daylight, and then there came a 
company from the lower township, Bordeaux, whooping and hollering, 
and they came there and rode all round the stand. We could hear 
them whooping and hollering. 

(). Were they armed ?—A. It was before light came, and I could see 
something in their hands; but they were going round, and it seemed to 
me like guns; but the men that were down on the ground, and could 
see against the light of the sky, said there was no guns. One of the 
men had one of these war-guns in his hand. 

@. Did you see some of them have pistols ?—A. O, yes, sir; the 
most of them bad from two to three. That was soon in the morning. 
They did have two or three little fusses there kicked up; at least they 
started them, but they got cooled down, and there was no blows passed 
at that time. 

Q. When was that—in the morning ?7—A. Yes, sir; that was in the 
morning. 

Q. What hour was it ?—A. I reckon about 10 o’clock. Then late, after 
that, there came that company from Magnolia, from the upper township, 
and they got after the United States marshal, Mr. Heard, and they hit 
hin. I saw one of them hit him. He was standing right by the side 
of the stand, and he hit him with his fist, and then he ran away from 
there. 

Q. Who did 7—A. Heard, the United States marshal. He ran then 
to the lieutenant, and then I heard a pistol or two fired. I don’t know 
whether they fired at him, but it was said they fired at him. 

Q. What next?—A. Then, after that, at this same disturbance, when 
this fellew went down to the branch 

Q. That disturbance commenced about ten o’clock; between that time 
and the time this man went down to the branch, what took place; was 
it all quiet there, or was there confusion, or threats, or anything of that 








kind?—A. Yes, sir; the fuss was all going on, and I couldn’t hear what — 


was being said. They were not right up to the stand; I was off from 
the stand. 
Q. Did you hear anybody else threatened besides Mr. Heard in the 


forenoon before one o’clock ?—A. Well, they didn’t call no one’s name — 


particular. 
Q. That is not what I asked you. Did you hear any threatening ?7— 


A. O, yes, sir; they said if they didn’t vote the way they wanted them 


to vote, they shouldn’t stay in the county; they would run them off; 
they wouldn’t give them any employment, or anything of the kind, 

(. What did they say about radicals voting ‘there?—A. Well, that 
is the same as I said; they said if the radicals voted they shouldn’t 
give them no employment; that they should leave the township, or else 
should leave the county. 

(. State what took place next?—A. I can’t explain—— 

(. You were on the board ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t see what was going on fully in the crowd ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. State, now, what took place at the polls about that certificate; 





who demanded that the certificate should be made; anybody ?—A. Yes, 
sir; Mr. Benny Cade was the man. 
_ Q. He came up to the polls, did he?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he do?—A. He came up to the polls and he asked the 
managers was there any intimidation shown there. I didn’t say any- 
thing. I asked Mr. Scott, the democratic manager, what did he think 
about it. Well, he said he thought everything was all right. At this 
time all the colored people had done left; there was nobody but me and 
Jeff Clay, a colored man, left there as managers. 

Q@. You two were the only colored people left there?—A. Yes, sir; 
we were the only colored people left there. Then he got up that certifi- 
cate, and said that he wanted it signed up. 

@. What made these colored people leave ?—A. Those that had voted— 
the lieutenant and Mr. Guften was there—and told them 

@. Who told them ?—A. The lieutenant and Mr. Guffen told the col- 
ored people that had voted, as soon as they voted they had better leave ; 
if they didn’t there would be a fuss; and after the fuss started, there 
were several started to go, and didn’t vote at all. 

@. You say some of the men rode up to the stand and said that some- 
body had shot at him, and that they were ku-kluxing or something down 
there ?—A. Yes, sir; he said they was bushwhacking. 

Q. What took place then; did they all ride down that way ?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

Q. Describe what took place—A. They ail got up and mounted their 
horses, and some went down to the wagons—they had wagons off about 
two or three hundred yards—and some went down there and got their 
guns; some had shot-guns. 

_ Q. Then where did they go?—A. They went on down tothe branch. 

Q. Chasing anybody ?—A. No, sir; when they got down there they 

— couldn’t find nobody down there. 

Q. Then, when they came back, what did they say ?—A. When they 
came back they all came back quiet up to the stand, and there was no- 
body there but me and Jeff. Clay. 

@. Everybody had gone from the stand ?—A. Yes, sir; all the col- 
ored people had done gone away when they came back. 

Q. Did they say anything about radicals voting when they came 
back ?—A. No, sir, not to my knowledge. I didn’t hear them. They 
would talk and carry on, and whoop and holler; but I didn’t pay atten- 
tion to what they were saying. 

@. Now, who asked that the certificate should be made?—A. Mr. 
Cade. He told theclerk to write out a certificate, and that we must sign 
our hames to it; that there was no intimidation used or threats up to 
that hour. | 

Q. Did you think there had been ?—A. O, yes, sir; I know’d there 
had been iutimidation. 

Q. Did you sign that certificate?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who wrote it ?—A. Colonel Tolman. 

A Was he a democratic manager ?—A. He was secretary that was 
ere, 

Q. He asked you to sign it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do ?—A. I signed my name. 

Q. What did you sign it for, if it was not true?—A. Because, after 
Mr. Scott signed it, I thought if I didn’t sign it, from what they said, 
they would injure me some way, and so I signed it. 

Q. Was anything said of that kind?—A. Well, of course they said 
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there should be no. more radical tickets cast after they got up that dis- 
turbance at the branch. 
Q. Did you sign it because you were afraid to refuse to sign it ?—A, 
Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who voted first in the morning, the whites or the blacks 7—A, 
The whites. 

@. How long did they vote ?—A. Well, they started to vote about six 
o’clock, and they voted on until, I reckon, sun was about half an hour 
high, as near as I can come at it. 

Q. And then who voted ?—A. Then the colored ones—just colored and 
whites mixed in, voted; but soon in the morning the whites voted. 

Q. Had the bulk of the vote been put in before two o’clock ? 

The Witness. Which, sir? 

@. Had the bulk of the vote been put in before two o’clock when the 
disturbance was made ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Cade drunk 7?—A. Well, he was drinking. 

Q. What time in the day did you vote?—A. I never voted at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Why not ?—A. Well, after they said that there shouldn’t be any 
more radical tickets put in, it wasn’t my desire to put in a democrati¢ 
ticket, and, of course, I didn’t vote at all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Were there any more radical tickets put in after that time 7—A. 
Well, not to my knowledge. I was sitting there, and if they put them 
in they slipped them in; I guess some more did come up and vote. 

Q. Colored men?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Didn’t a great many colored men vote there after that time 7—A. 
Yes, sir; a great many came up and voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. How many colored men voted the democratic ticket that day 7—A., 
There was some fifty odd, I think. 

@. You say that some white men had their guns there?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Did any of the colored men have any guns or pistols ?—A. If they 
had them there I didn’t see any. They didn’t draw any. 

Q. What was meant by that ku-kluxing down some distance from the _ 
ballot-box that you have spoken about ? 

The WITNESS. Down at the branch ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I don’t know what it meant. Mr. McKelvey went down there, and | 
he came loping back up there and said some one had shot at him, and | 
that the negroes was down there bushwhacking. I don’t know what . 
they meant by that. 

Q. You don’t know what sort of a disturbance was down there ?—A, 
No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know anything about whether the votes of the republi- 
cans received at that election were about equal to the number of the — 
votes they received at the previous election ?—A. No, sir; 1 don’t know 
anything about the last election-box. 1 voted there, but then I wasn’6 
manager, and [ don’t know anything about it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Mr. Merrimon asked you if the great bulk of the vote was in before 


that certificate was made. About how many voted after that time; | 
about what proportion of the votes put in were put in after that time?— | 





a 
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A. I think from that time, when the disturbance was, that the colored 
ones had voted 500 and something, and the democrats were only 70 
something, I think. 

Q. At that time 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many voted after that time, then; I don’t care how they 
voted, but how many votes were put in after that time?—A. Well, 
after that disturbance there was that night—I think there was over 
two hundred democratic votes, and up to that hour when the disturb- 
ance commenced there was seventy some odd. 

Q. That was all ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With whom did any particular company of colored people go in 
the morning who voted the democratic ticket in the afternoon ?—A. I 
think there was about thirty or forty of thena came in Benny Cade’s 
company from Magnolia, and then there was several that was down 
about the store. They was not in the company—at least, they didw’t 
have on red shirts. They came back up, and when I would see them 
they would be walking with white men and coming up to the polls and 
would vote. 

@. But some thirty or forty of them came with Cade’s company from 
Magnolia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they have on red shirts like the whites ?—A. Yes; red and 
yellow stripes, and they were marked. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How do you know how many democratic votes had been polled up 
to the time that the disturbance began ?—A. Well, Colonel Tolman, 
he was clerk, and he sat down and told me—-he was sitting by the side 
of me, and i could see the whites on one side and the colored men on 
the other. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. You couldn’t you see which were the democratic tickets and which 
were the republican ?—A. I could see the whites, and I knew that all 
whites voted the democratic ticket except Pem. Griffin. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did they distinguish between republican and democratic voters 
i registration 7—A. Yes, sir; one side was white and the other was 
lack. 
Q. The registration was white and black ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. The whites had voted about seventy-odd up to half past one 
o'clock ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the blacks had voted over 500?—A. Yes, sir ; something over 
500 at that time. 
_Q. You say there were colored men there with red shirts on ?—A. Yes, 
Sir. 
~ Q. How many ?—A. Well, I suppose 30 or 40. I never counted them 
to see exactly. 
. Did you see anybody forcing them to come up and vote?—A. Well, 
when 1 would see them they would bring them right up to the stand. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You were not out among the crowd ?—A. No, sir; I wasn’t out in 
the crowd to hear what was going on. What I heard was right at the 
Stand. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Do you know that there were a great many colored men in the 
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democratic clubs who joined them in their displays and who wore red 
shirts ?—A. Yes, sir; of course, right smart of them did it. 

@. Do you know that the republican black people made war upon 
them because they voted the democratic ticket ?—A. Not in our town- 
ship they didn’t. 

Q. They didn’t complain of it at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They were perfectly free to vote that way if they wanted to?—A, 
Of course, they were perfectly free to vote that way if they wanted to. 
'They could vote that ticket if they wanted to, and welcome. There 
wasn’t but seven or eight in our township that joined them. 

(). How many voters failed to vote there who wanted to vote 7—A. ‘ 
think there was over a hundred. 

Q. You ure sure of that, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you do not know whether republicans got their usual vote 
there or not ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know whether they did or not. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. Were these voters who failed to vote republicans or democrats ?— 
A. They were republicans. Every man who was a democrat voted. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who was the white manager of the election with you ?—A. Mr, 


Scott. 
@. Where is he?—A. He is home, I reckon. He lives in Calhoun 


Township. 
@. He hasn’t come down here ?—A. No, sir; not as I know of. 


By Mr. CAMERON: . 
Q. Is he a democrat or a republican ?—A. He is a democrat. 


P. T. RICHARDSON—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 
P. T. RICHARDSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live near Abbeville Court 
House. if 

(. How long have you lived there ?—A. I was raised there. a 

Q. How old are you?—A. I will be twenty-six the 10th of March. 

@. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may tell us what you know, if anything, about rifle-clubs | 
meeting republicans on the road and driving them back. 

The WITNESS. From the polls? a 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Well, to my certain knowledge I don’t know anything about it, 7 
the day of election. 

@. Well, begin before the day of election—A. That has been dou 
before election, I know. Before election they did do such things as that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. As what?—A. They run people, and shot them down in the fields, 
and done every way with them. 


- 


| 


) 
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By Mr. Cameron: 


Q. Tell us about that.——A. I seen them on the night before election, 
and I have known them to go to people’s houses and tell them if they 
didn’t vote the democratic ticket on the day of election they shouldn’t 
vote at all. If they voted on the day of election, and didn’t vote the 
democratic ticket, they didn’t intend for them to vote at all; but if they 
did vote the republican ticket, they had to leave the place. I know 
where I was on the day of election there was people that voted the 
republican ticket, and they were turned out from their homes. 

q. Give us the names of any colored men who voted the republican 
ticket that were turned out from their homes.—A. Well, I know Isaac 
Coleman was one. 

q. On whose place did he live?—A. He lived on Mr. Matthews’s. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Gould Richardson. 

_ Q. On whose place did he live ?—A. He lived with Mr. James King. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Charles Scurry. 

@. With whom did he live?—A. With the same man—James King. 
And Wiley Williams—— : 

@. With whom did he live ?—A. The same man—James King. 

Q. Anybody else ?—A. Yes, sir; Aaron Coleman, he was turned out 
of home. He lived with Ed. 8. Hale. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@ Do you know that of your own knowledge, or have you just heard 
it?—A. Yes, sir; I know that of my own knowledge. They were 
turned out of home when I left home, and I have not been at home for 
several weeks. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@ Why have you not been at home ?—A. They said if I returned they 
would kill me. 

@. Who said that?—A. I was threatened by several parties, 

q. Give us the names of the parties —A. Tom Walker was one who 
threatened me if I ever come back. 

(. Who is he?—A. He is a white man. 

®. A democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

©. Where does he live?—A. He lives right where I live at, at Ninety- 
Six precinct; and several of them told me, from one to another, that they 
Was intending to do it. I understand that Tom Walker has said that 
he intended to kill me before election, and I escaped away from there 
before election. I staid there until the day after election, then I left 
and have not been back since. 

Q. Have you a family ?—A. No, sir; no family. 

@. What was your business there ?—A. I was constable during this 
year; I was a farmer before this year. 

(. Did you ever hold any other office except that of constable 7—A. 
No, sir; never. 

Q. What did you hear the white people say on the day of election, or 
before that time, or since, about Georgians coming over to help the 
South Carolinians carry the election ?—A. Well, the white people went 
round there the night before the election, on their horses, to people’s houses, 
and told them that there was Georgians coming over there the next day 
and was going to help them carry the election, and they was going to 
kill all niggers that voted the republican ticket. They kept back a 


7. many people on that account for fear of being attacked on the 
road. 


7 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who said that?—A. That was what the white people told the 
colored people the night before election. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know the names of any white people that said that ?—A, 
No, sir; I couldn’t say there were so many. 

Q. Was that common talk among them ?—A. Yes, sir; that was 
common talk among them all the time. They reported that the day be- 
fore election; that is what they said all the time—that the Georgians 
were coming over to help them carry the election, and they reported it 
all about that there were so many Georgians coming across to visit the 
various precincts in the county, to carry the county, and if the people 
went to the polls they were gcing to kill them on the road. 

Q. Did they prevent any republicans from going to the polls ?—A, 
Yes, sir; a great many were scared away from the polls on that ground. 

«.). How many were kept away from the polls on that ground in your 
precinct ?—A. Well, I guess there was about seventy-five, according to 
my recollection, kept away from the polls on them grounds. 

‘Q. Did the democrats have arifle-club in that precinct?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was captain ?—A. William A. Lembaker. 

Q. About how many members did that club have?—A. I don’t know, 
sir, vexactly ; ; I think about thirty-six. 

Q. Were they armed?—A. They didn’t turn out on the day of elec- 
tion. | 

Q. Did you see them out any time before the election ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I seen them out before the election. | 

Q. Did they have red shirts?—A. Yes, sir; during the time the 
State convention was; that was the first time they turned out after they 
got Mr. Hampton nominated tor governor. Then they just turned out, 
and just rode with their red shirts, and had meetings everywhere, so 
that the republicans couldn’t canvass the county where they was at all. 

Q. Why could they not?—A. They were afraid of being tackled by 
the enemy, the democrats. 

Q. Did the republicans hold'any meeting in your precinct ?—A. There 

was no meeting in our township during the campaign; but Governor 
Chamberlain came there once, and made a speech in our county once, or 
tried to, but didn’t make nary a one; and Mr. Carpenter, our candidate 
for Congress, came there once and made a speech. 

Q. That was in Abbeville?—A. Yes, sir. I didn’t consider that there 
was but one meeting. We gathered once to hear Mr. Chamberlain, but 
we couldn’t hear him with any satisfaction. 

Q. A great many riflemen were there that day ?—A. Yes, sir; between 
two and three thousand. 

Q. Where did they come from ?—A. From Georgia and from North 
Carolina, and all round the States adjoining. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: | 
Q. And this State?—A. Yes, sir. - 
By Mr. MERRIMON : "2 
Q. What is your office ?—A. I was constable during this year. 
(. Do you carry a pistol with you regularly ? ’ 
The WitnEss. Do I do it, sir? otf 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. dd 
A. Sometimes I carry it. « 
Q. Did you ever carry a sixteen-shooter ?7—A. No, sir. 
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 Q. Did you vote ?—A. I voted the republican ticket. 
Q. Where did you vote?—A. I voted at Ninety-six. 
' Q. Is that a large box ?—A. Very large poll. 
- Q. You think there were about seventy-five colored men that didn’t 
yote 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know that ?—A. To my certain knowledge; from the 
way we have always carried the township. 

_ Q. Did you not get a bigger vote there this time than ever before ?— 
A. No, sir; not as large. 

(. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How much did you lack ?—A. About seventy-five, 1 know. We 
always carried the township republican. 

Q@. Did any colored men vote the democratic ticket there?—A. Yes, 
sir; a few. 

@. How many ?—A. I couldn’t tell you; about seven or eight to my 
certain knowledge. 

__ Q. Did they wear red shirts ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t wear red shirts. 
The democrats had a club in my township, where I was, but they didn’t 
get any colored people to join the club at all. They wouldn’t join them. 

@. You did all you could to prevent them from joining them ? 

The WITNESS. Me? | 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I told them I was not going to join, and I didn’t give any advice 
to join it. 

@. What had the white people against you particularly that you had 
to run off ?—A. I talked a great deal, I guess, and I advised the colored 
people and told them who I thought it was best to vote for, for the in- 
terest of the colored people. 

_ Q. Did they ever charge you with any crime?—A. No, sir. 

_Q. Have you ever been in court ? 
» The WITNEss. Me? 

Mr. Merrion. Yes. 
_ A. No, sir; I have never been in court; I have been a witness in 
court. 

_ Q. You have never been indicted in court?—A. No, sir; I never was 
indicted in court. 

_ Q. No charge has ever been brought against you ?—A. No, sir. 


AQ 


W. D. DUNLAP—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876. 

~W. D. DunuapP (colored) sworn and examined. 
| By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Question. Were you one of the managers of election at Clinton pre- 
_ inet, in Laurens County, at the last election ?—Answer. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know anything about any men being arrested there and 

Shut up by rifle-clubs in a box-car ?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 
_ Q. Well, state the facts about that—A. They charged him with vot- 
| Ing twice, and arrested him; they had a warrant and taken him; didn’t 


_ have any court-house or jail to put him in, and so they put him in this 
_ Dox-ear. 


_ Q. Was he the only one ?—A. Only one that was put in the box car. 
i 
: 


| 
= | 
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They put him there until the soldiers appeared and they turned him — 
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over to them. I was chairman of the managers of election, and they 
asked me if he voted more than once; and I told them he hadn’t voted 
but once, and that I knew ‘the man. It was in the latter part of the 
evening when they came to me; and then they released him. 

Q. What was he shut up there for?—A. He was charged with voting 
twice. 

Q. Did they have any eeounds for such a charge?—A. Men that 
knowed him said that he had voted twice. 

Q. What kind of men; white men ?—A. Yes, sir; they said he had 
voted twice, and I told them he had voted but once, because I knew 
him; he had not been there. He lived a good ways off and it was some 
time into the day before he could get there. 

Q. Then they discharged him without doing anything to him 2A, 
Yes, sir; in the latter part of the evening they discharged him. 

@. Did you hear anything of threats” against men who should vote 
the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; they said that all who voted the 
republican ticket shouldn’t stay there; and they wa’n’t going to employ 
them, and they could go right home and move out just as soon as they 
got through voting. 

@. Was that generally ?—A. Yes, sir; that was a general thing from 
the time the rifle-clubs were organized until after election. I ain’t able 
to tell what time of the year the rifle-clubs were organized and put on 
their shirts. 

@. Some time before the election ?—A. Yes, sir. I am not willing to 
Swear to it, but, then, I suppose they was organizing them about six 
months, I suppose, as well as I could guess about it; but it wasa good 
while before election. After they organized and was going in clubs, 
whenever we had a meeting we couldn’t control it, and they would come 
and control our meeting ; and we didn’t have but one meeting before the 


last meeting, but they would come and control it; even if we had a. 
township meeting and had assembled to nominate men to send here, or | 


to nominate men for the county offices. 


Q. They would interfere with them ?—A. Yes, sir; the last one we 
had they came there with red shirts on, and pistols around them, and | 


we couldn’t do a thing; but we just let them do as they pleased, and > 


there was none of us but was afraid to speak what we thought. 


Q. Were you afraid of violence there ?-—A.; Yes, sir; afraid they would 


kill me. 


Q. Did they threaten violence ?—A. Yes, sir; they said that all that 
voted the republican ticket, if they didn’t leave, that they would kill them. | 
Q. What did the democrats do the night before election; the rifle | 


clubs ?—A. They came there on Monday night; I suppose there was | 


about two hundred of them; I learned there was about that many; there | 
was a good many that assembled in the village; I can’t tell you exactly | 


how many, but at a rough guess there was about two hundred ; and they | 


staid there all night. 


Q. Where did ‘they stay ?—A. They staid there in Clinton. I don’t 
know but they came out; they was feeding their horses when I leit - 


there; I left there before dark ; I came from Laurens; I had been ae 
to see about the box. 
Q. Did they have ary revolvers?—A. Yes, sir; I saw revolvers in 


their pockets and hanging round them. | 


@. And guns 7—A. I didn’t see any guns. 
Q. Did they generally have revolvers?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. After therepublican eolored people had voted the republican ticket, 


‘ 
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_ what did they say to them then ?—A. They told them to get right home 


and get out in the road; ‘‘We ain’t going to have you any longer ;” 


and I suppose that half of them didn’t vote at all; they would either tell 
them to vote the democrat ticket or not to vote at all; if they voted the 
democratic ticket they would give them work to do, and they would 
have homes, and they would be all right; and if they didn’t vote at all, 
they would be all right. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr, MERRIMON: 


@. You voted?—A. Yes, sir, I voted. 

q. Whatis your business ?—A. Farmer. 

@. Did you take much part in politics?—A. No, sir; I never take 

much part in politics; I never made a stump speech in my life; but 
they said they had me on the list for a leader of the republican party, . 
and they said they wan’t going to employ me at all. 
_ «. You were one of the leaders?—A. They got me on the list as a 
leader; I don’t think I was a leader. I have never been a candidate 
for any office, nor nothing of that kind. Inever made a political speech 
in my life. 

@. Ever hold any office ?—A. No, sir. 

(). You were supervisor of the election?—A. I was manager. 

@. Who appointed you?—A. The commissioner, W. H. Rutherford. 

.Q. Any colored men vote the democrat ticket at your box ?—A. Yes, 
sir; a good many voted it. 

_ Q. Did they wear red shirts ?—A. Yes, sir; some of them had on red 
shirts, and some that voted the democrat ticket didn’t haveonred shirts ; 
they didn’t intend to vote the democrat ticket. I seen them on Monday 
evening before election, and gave them republican tickets myself, and 
then about twelve o’clock, I suppose, they came and locked arms with the 
democratic white men to the polls, and voted the democratic ticket. 

Q. They did not have their arm round their necks?—A. No, sir; but 
they was locked in. They had pledged themselves to me that they were 
going to vote the republican ticket. They never had voted the demo- 
ératic ; and I haven’t seen them since. I was one of the managers, and. 
1 wasn’t out of the house twice the whole day. 


ISAAC JORDAN—LAURENS COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 23, 1876.. 
IsAAC JORDAN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Laurens County.. 

@. What township ?—A. Hunter's. 

@. About how old are you ?—A. About thirty-two years old. 

. Were you at the last election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. What precinct ?—A. At Laurens. 

@. Did you see anything of rifle-clubs the night before the election ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was that?—A. That was at Laurens the Monday night 
before election. 
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@. Where did they go?—-A. They came around there and they par- 
aded all around; they shot and threw rocks against the court-house. 
The Sunday before the election, they come to my house and rode all 
around home; they shot about there right smart, and told us if we 
voted the republican ticket, they ‘lowed to turn us outdoors and kill we; ; 
and one of the leading men done that, and they run me off on Sunday 
night afterwards. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘run you off?”—A. They come down there 
and shot into my house at night. 

@. That was on Sunday night?—A. Yes, sir; after the election. 

(. You had voted the republican ticket?—A. Yes, sir; I had voted 
the republican ticket. 

Q. They knew it ?—A. Yes, sir; they knew it. 

@. Did you see who they were; who did the shooting 7—A. I don’t 
know who it was that done it that night; I don’t know who they was 
at all; I didn’t see them. All I had todo was to make my escape; and 
I had to run off und come down here then. Tuesday of the election 
there was a great deal of threats made, that they wouldn’t let a great 
many men vote. 

Q. What did they do to prevent it?—A. They told them they should 
not vote; if they did, they would turn them out of doors; they shouldn’t 
have any homes, and they would kill them. They was young men; it 
was not old men that done that; it was a heap of young men, and I seen 
them talking, and a heap of them would take republican tickets away 
from them and put democratic tickets in their hands and carry them to 
the box and make them vote; and a great many went off and did not 
vote at all on account that they feared they would be injured if they ~ 
voted the republican ticket, and they thought it would be better not to 
vote, and so they left there. They said they ‘lowed if we voted against 
them to send off and get foreigners to tend their lands; what they did 
not tend themselves should grow up before they would allow us to tend 
them. 

Q. That Monday evening that they were around your house, about 
how many were tbere?—A. About eight or nine of them. 

@. Were they armed?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did they fire any guns in the night ?—A. They fired around town 
right smart during the night, and threw rocks against the court-house, 

(). Why did they do that ?—A. There was a great many people stay- 
ing in the court-house, and they tried to run them out. 

@. Who were they ?—A. The republicans staid in the court house 
and the democrats was out and mounted on their horses. 

Q. The colored people staid in the court-house ?—-A. Yes, sir. bi 

Q. And the democrats threw rocks against the court-house ?—A. Yes, | 
sir; and knocked a great many window-glasses out. i 

Q. How many colored people were prevented from voting ?—A. I 
guess about three or four hundred went off and didn’t vote at all. 
They said if they couldn’t vote according to their principles, they 
wouldn’t vote at all, and a heap of them had a heap of little children — 
and hated to be turned out of doors, and so they did not vote at all, 
and a heap voted the democratic ticket to keep from being turned ie 
of doors. 

@. And some voted it in order to prevent being killed, I suppose ‘ie 
A. Yes, sir. I have got children at home now myself, and I am afraid 
to go back to them, when they have sworn to kill me. 

‘Q. How long since you ran off ?—A. On Sunday night after the elec- 
tion they came to my house after me. 
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- By Mr. MERRIMON: 


~Q. Why did they not run the others away just like they did you ?— 
A. They did run a beap of people off. 

@. How many ?—A. I don’t know; there is about twenty head here 
now, and a great many more, I[ have heard, that are just dodging about 
now. 

Q. No colored men are at work now?—-A. No, sir; some of them 
were not turned off. 

@. Why did they have more spite against you than against anybody 
else 7—A. Because they said I was a leading man and led the party. 

Q. How was it that they seemed to have more spite against you than 
anybody else ?--A. We always have spoken once or twice a week at 
club meetings, and—— 

@. You are a politician ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you vote ?—A. Yes, sir, I voted. 

Q. They did not scare you off before you voted?—A. No, sir; they 
could not scare me off; they tried, but when they come and shot at ne 
I was obliged to go then. 

@. Are you sure they shot at you at all?—A. Yes, sir; I am sure 
they shot at me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did the balls come in the house ?—A. Yes, sir; and after I got 

away they asked my wife where I was. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

_Q. Why did you come to Columbia ?—A. Well, I had a little money, 
and I got to Newberry, and I got.on the train and come here. 

@. When ?—A. On Tuesday. 

(). Last Tuesday ?—A. No, sir; it has been a month ago. 

(). Since the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Why did you come to Columbia ?—A. That i is the only place where 
I knew I could get protection. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. How many colored men were run out of the county after elec- 
tion ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know. There was a good many run out. 


There is a great many bere now. Some thirty or forty head somewhere 
about here. They have been here since I come. 
& By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Have they not just come down here to get a reward for political 
Services—to get some money ?—A. No, sir; not as I know of; they said 
they were run off, and they said they wouldn’t stay, but in fact most of 

hein was these polities men, 

Q. What is your business aside from being a politician ?—A. Nothing 
| Dai jast—— 

_ Q. You are just a traveling politician?—A. No, sir. 

; By Mr. CAMERON: 


~Q. What do you work at at home ?—A. O, sir, I farm. 


Q. How much land do you work?—A. I work about thirty acres in 
and. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


3 Q. Do they charge you with any crime of any sort?—A. No, sir. 
_ Q. They never did ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You have never been in court?—A. Well, sir, I have been in 
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court, on some business about what I have made when men have taken 
it away from me—on that kind of business. 

Q. What kind of business is that?—A. A man would cheat me 
and 

@. You sued him ?—A. Yes, sir; I sued him. I have been in court 
on that kind of business. 

Q. But yeu have never been in court charged with any crime ?—A, 
No, sir. 

(J. You have never been charged with any crime at all ?—A. No, sir; 
no crime at all. 





PETER JONES—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 25, 1876, 
PETER JONES (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. Where is your home?—Answer. Edgefield Court-House. 

(). What is your age?—A. Forty-three years old. 

(). Did you attempt to vote at the last election?—-A. Yes, sir. 

(). At Edgefield Court-House?—--A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was the number of the precinct; number one or two?—A. 
Number two I vote at, sir. 

QQ. Yes, sir; but did you attempt to vote at number one?—A. Yes, 
sir; number one is where I voted. I tried to vote at number two in the 
morning, but I couldn’t vote there, sir; [ couldn’t get to the door, The 
men were around there, mounted, their horses so thick that I couldn’t 
get in. 

. Q. What kind of men?—A. White men 

(). Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What with?—A. Pistols and sixteen-shooters. 

(). Did they say anything to you when you attempted to go up there? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they say?—A. That I couldn’t go in the door. I went 
to the window and asked a gentleman who was there if f could go in 
the window. He said no, I couldn’t go in at the window, that I had got 
to go in at the door. I went there four or five times to vote, and every 
time I went I was rejected. I couldn’t get in. Then I went away from 
there and I went back up to precinct number one; that was late in the 
evening—I reckon about three o’clock in the evening—to the court-house 
where the box was. A gentleman had opened the way alittle space 
about that wide, [indicating,| but before I could get in it was filled up 
again, and they wouldn’t let me in; and I went back to number two, at 
the school-house, and there were seven or eight hundred colored men 
waiting there, trying to get in to vote. Myself and Colonel Cain, and 
several others, and Augustus Simkins were there. They said they 
would go to the court-room; they thought they could vote there; and 
we got five or six hundred colored men, and started with them to 
the court-house; and they went up and tried to get in to vote, and 
they couldn’t vote there at all. 

Q. Could not get in?—A. They could not get in. 

Q. What was said to them after they got there—any threats?—A. 
Yes, sir; some of them said they couldn’t vote there; they couldn’t get 
up as near to the door as from here to the street. 
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_ Q. When they told the colored people they could not vote there, did 
they give any reason for that, or say anything about it; and, if so, 
what?—A. No, sir; only they said that they intended to carry this 
election; and so at the school-house, when they called them in to vote, 
some two or three colored men attempted to try to get in, attempted to 
crawl underneath the horses, and they said, ‘‘ Don’t you go in there ;” 
that they would kill us if we attempted to do that: They said, ‘“Wewant 
you to understand we are running this thing; we are ooing to rule it.” 
There was some old colored men there, and they were just crying because 
they couldn’t vote. 

@. What were these white men armed with? —A. With pistols and 
sixteen-shooters. I saw a man riding the whole day with a sixteen- 
shooter buckled around him; there was any quantity of guns, and there 
was a wagon-load of guns. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Did you attend a republican meeting at Edgefield Court-House 
when Governor Chamberlain attempted to speak ?-—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You may state what took place at that meeting—A. Well, sir, I 
was there that day. I went to the depot myself for Governor Cham ber- 
lain; we went to get the speakers that came, and when they came he 
put up at Dr. Mimm’s; he stopped there until the hour to go upon the 
stand. All thé white people in the county (these red-shirted gentlemen 
up there) they came, and they all gathered around the stand, and got 
on the stand before Governor Chamberlain anc the republican party got 
there, and when they went on the stand they were standing as near to 
him as from here to the wall there, with pistols and guns and rifles, just 
cussing him, and rebuking him, and everything; and when he said any- 
thing they would Say, “That's a damned lie,” and all such like of that 
Was going on. 

Q. Were Generals Butler and Gary on the stand?——-A. Yes, sir; they 
were on the stand. 

@. Did General Gary make a speech?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember what General Gary said ?—A. [ didn’t hear 
General Gary speak; I did hear him when Governor Chamberlain was 
insulted. 

. Did you hear Butler make a speech ?—A. I did hear him on the 
Stand, but | disremember what it was he said, though, sir; but I were 
Tight there at the time. Governor Chamberlain couldn’t speak any 
Renner than it would take you to go from here across the main street and 
back, I reckon. I seeu five thousand white people there. There was 
at least fifteen or sixteen hundred of them all riding along well armed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Did they have their pistols out ?—A. O, yes; and the band came 
up. We had a very fine turnout among the colored people, a fine band 
and everything turned out, and we outnumbered the white people. 

‘here was more colored people there than ever have been known to be 
ou that place. And the white people, it seemed like they tried to over- 
ride them on their horses whilst they were marching up and down the 
main street. And when Governor Chamberlain could not speak, the 
black people on the stand came away and left it. 


CROSS-EXAMINED. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. You voted ?—A. Yes, sir; I voted. 
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Q. Did you vote the democratic ticket?—A. No, sir; I never voted 
that ticket. fe 

@. What ticket did you vote?—A. The republican ticket. 

Q. What box did you vote at?—A. Number one. 

Q. Did any other colored men vote at that box 7—A. Yes, sir; two or 
three. There was myself and a colored man by the name of Anderson 
Elmn; he waits on Colonel Cain; he voted there. And I think Mr, 
Augustus Simkins voted there; he is here now, I see. 

@. A colored man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. They voted the republican ticket ?—A. Yes,sir; we never expected 
to vote any other kind. 

(. Why did the colored people go and get the troops there; to make 
these fellows let them vote?—A. Well, sir, we had United States. mar- 
shals there. And Mr. Beatty, the United States marshal, he tried to 
get them to open the line so that the colored people could vote, and they 
wouldw’t do it. 

Q. Is hea republican ?—A. I think so; he claims to be. 

@. A white man or black man ?—A. A white man. 

Q@. How far were the troops from the polls ?—A. General Brannon 
was in command of them. I think they were about 100 yards away, in 
the hotel right below us there: and at the school-house, at No. 2, they 
didn’t send the troops there; Captain Kellogg—lI think that was his 
name—went up there. That was about ten o’clock; and I don’t think 
there was a colored man could vote there until ten o’clock. 

Q. Where did the bulk of the colored people vote ?—A. At No. 2. 

Q. Did they get their usual vote at those places ?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think they did. 

Q. How much did they lack ?—A. O, they lacked a good deal; I 
can’t give any idea. There was some men went off that couldn’t vote. 
Mr. Cain had a list of the men that didn’t vote. 

Q. You heard that; you don’t know of your own knowledge about 
that, do you? 

The WitNnEss. Of which, sir? 

Mr. MERRmon. About how many didn’t vote ?7—A. No, sir. 

Q. You had no means of knowing ?—A. I had no means of knowing. 

Q. You went by hearsay ?—A. I went by hearsay. But Mr. Ca.n hada 
list with about three or four hundred names on it. 

Q. Who is ke?—A. A gentleman from Edgefield, Colonel Cain; he 
is senator here in the house of representatives. id 

Q. Is he a politician?—A. Yes, sir; he has been elected senator for 
the last four years. 

Q. He has got a big list of them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how he got that up?—A. By the people going to his 
house. | 
Q. They made affidavits ?—A. They made affidavits to that effect. 

Q. He just gave notice to them to come there, and they came?—A, 
Yes, sir; abundance of them went there anyhow that night, after they 
found they couldn’t vote, to ask his advice. 

Q. Why didn’t they vote?—A. They couldn’t vote. If they had at 
tempted to go in there to vote, as they had always done, a great many 
of them would have been killed. 

Q. They didn’t kill you ?—No, sir. f 

Q. Didn’t kill anybody there that day, did they?—A. No, sir; but a 
good many of them got bruised and beat mightily. ; 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: . 
Q. How?—A. With sticks. The white people were riding with ax 
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handles and sticks in their hands. The distance between the court-room 
and the school-house was about as far as from here to the state-house, 
and they kept running backward and forward on their horses from one 


poll to the other the whole blessed day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. How many did vote?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Five hundred ?—A. We was in a majority at No. 2. 

(. You carried No. 2?—A. Yes, sir, we carried No. 2; and we could 
have polled three times as many as there was if they had voted like they 
always had done. Every election before this, by sun-up, the biggest 
part of the colored people would be done voting and going home. They 
always opened the polls at six o’clock. There was so much time taken 
by men voting that they would be as long swearing ten men as I have 
been in here giving my testimony to you. 

@. Who were the managers there—democrats or republicans?—A man 
by the name of Martinborough; he was the manager. A young man 
by the name of Martinborough. 

Q. Is he a republican ?—A. He is a republican. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. At what precinct was he manager?—A. No. 2 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. They had two republicans and one democrat at each box ?—A. 
Yes, sir. I think there was a Mr. Williams, that was in here, was at 
No.1, and Mr. Abram Landram was at No.1. Mr. Martinborough was 
the republican at No. 2, and who the other one was I don’t remember. 


L. W. MIMMS—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 25, 1876. 
~ L. W. Mrums (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


- Question. At what place in Barnwell County do you live ?—Answer. 


In Rosemary Township. 


+ Q. Where were you on last election-day ?—A. In Robbins precinct. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: - 


_ Q. Isthat the same as Robbins Station?—A. Yes, sir, the same place— 
Robbins Station. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


~ Q. Now you may go on and state whether the box there was fired 
into.—A. Yes, sir. I was United States deputy marshal there. 


Q. By whom was it fired into, and at what time?—A. About twelve 
o'clock in the day it was fired into by some parties unknown to me. I 
ran around at the firing of the first three guns to see who it was, and I 
got on the railroad, and I saw one white man dodging behind some 
bushes in the swamp, with his gun in his hand; and the firing continued 
80 rapidly until I ran back to the depot again, where they were voting, 
and when I got there the white men were all armed and raving and 
going on mightily, and I asked them to please keep the peace; and I 
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deputed fifteen of them to assist me in making arrests of the rioters in 
the swamp, and they refused to do it. 

Q. How many colored people were at the box at the time it was fired 
into, should you think ?—A. Well, sir, I couldn’t say exactly, but I think 
there was about from five to seven hundred; somewhere along there. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. At the box ?—A. At the box, during the day of election until the 
firing commenced. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many white people were there before the firing commenced ?— 
A. Well, sir, I suppose there was about between forty and forty-five ; 
somewhere along there. — 

(. How many republican votes had been voted at the time the firing 
commenced ?—A. I do not know, sir. My business called me outside, 
and I continued out there all day until the time the firing commenced. 

Q. Now, where did they fire? Did they fire into the crowd that was 
around the box?—A. No, sir; the box was in the depot. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. On a table ?—A. Yes, it was standing on a table right at the win- 
dow, and they were voting in through the window, and they fired in | 
through the depot from the south side of the depot, and the ball went 
through and through. 

Q. Did it go through the box?—A. Went through and through the 
depot. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Do you mean to say it went through the box ?—A. No, sir; it 
didn’t strike the box, but went right through the depot; it went through 
both sides. 

Q. How many shots went through the depot 7?—A. I didn’t take any 
particular count of the shots; 1 suppose not more than ten, nor less 
than fifteen. 

@. What became of the box ?—A. It was left there. 

Q. What became of the colored Bee ?—A. They all run off. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did the managers leave the box ?—A. Yes, sir. I taken my horse 
and rode down about nine miles below that to a place named Millett’s 
Station, where they was voting, where I thought I could get some Fed- 
eral assistance from the lieutenant down there, who had some ten or fif- 
teen soldiers. I asked him to send some up there to help me keep the 
peace. Hetold me he couldn’t do it; that he was ordered to stay there, 
and was obliged to stay there; he told me to telegraph down to Mr. Me- 
Laughlin at Allendaie, to see if he couldn’t send me up some men on the 
next train; he sent word back to me that he couldn’t. I then telegraphed 
to General Ruger, I believe his name was, to see if he wouldn’t send me 
some assistance, and while I was waiting for an answer to the telegram 
which I had sent to General Ruger, there came several white men, and 
one of them that I knew repeated at this place, claiming that the box 
was destroyed at Robbins. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. At what place did he repeat 7?—A. At Millett’s. 
Q, Did he vote at Robbins ?—A. Yes, sir; and when I heard that, iG 


a 
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then got my horse and waited no longer for the answer from the tele- 
graph office, but went on to see what had become of the rest of the man- 
agers, and so on. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. The managers at Robbins 7—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. What did you find there ?—A. When I rec ched within about two 
hundred yards of Robbins I met a colored man and I asked where were 
the colored men, and he said they were at the school-house about three- 
quarters of a mile above Robbins, and I went there and found that they 
had got another box, and they was voting. The voting had commenced 
up there, and when I got there they were voting. 

@. What became of the box ‘hat was at Robbins station when they 
were fired into ?—A. They left it in the depot. 

(. After that what became of it?—A. I don’t know, sir; none of them 
could give no account of it. I inquired after I got up there, and all of 
them told me that they didn’t know what had become of it. 

_ Q. What time was the box, as near as you can fix the time, opened 
at the school-house?—A. Well, sir, | couldn’t tell you exactly, because 
1 wasn’t there. I reached there about three hours by sun; between 

‘three and two hours by sun. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. In the evening?—A. Yes, sir; and I left there about twelve 
o'clock, or a little after twelve o'clock. 
Q. At night?—A. No, sir; in the morning. And between the time 
I left and the time I returned, they had opened a box and commenced 
voting, but I couldn’t tell you exactly at what time. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Were you driven from your own house before the election ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I was. I was driven from my house-about the 14th of Sep- 
tember. 

@. By whom were you driven out ?—A. By what is called the rifle- 
clubs down there; there was thirty-five of them. I never saw any of 
them that I could tell who they was. 

Q. Well, now, you may state what they said to you ape did.— A. 
They rode up to the house and burst open one of my doors. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. At what time of night ?—A. I don’t know at what time they. burst it 
open, but they came in the day. They laid around there for three weeks 
every night, and they came up there and asked my tather where I was. 
He told them that he didn’t know where I was. They told him that 
they wanted to see me; that they intended to have me if I was inside 
of South Carolina. He told them that he expected I was about some- 
where, off about Craig’s Pond; that was about two miles below there. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Well, go on.—A. He sent me word then not to come back, for if I 
came back there I would be killed. I was off to a neighbor’s house, 
about three miles and a half from there, when I got the message; and 
so | went on down to Beaufort City and staid there, I think it was about 
five weeks; and when I came back to my father’s, he told me that I must 
not stay in "the house ; if I did, he expected I would be killed every min- 
ute, and so I laid out ‘of the house until after the election. 
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Q. Laid out, did you?—A. Yes, sir; laid out until after the election. 
@. Where have you been since the election ?—A. Since the election 
one of my brothers died, and I said I would go back home if I could, 
He was killed by the democrats that were after me, so they said; and 
they killed him for me. I went back then upon all hazards to see him, 
I staid there then that night, and the next day Lf left. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(. You saw your brother who had been killed?—A. Yes, sir; I staid 
in the house where the remains was about two hours. 

@. How was he shot ?—A. He was shot with a pistol in the left side 
of his head, and the bali came out of the right side. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Where was he when he was shot 7?—A. In his house. 

Q. What had they against you ?—A. All they could have against me 
in the world was because [ was a leading republican around there in the 
county, and the colored people seemed to do just as I asked them to do 
toward voting. 

Q. Do you know of any other colored people being driven from their 
houses in that county, or shot, or injured in any way ?7—A. Yes, sir; 
there was a gentleman there, one of my colleagues, by the name of Milo 
Robinson; he was shot by some parties unknown to me. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. About what time was that, how long before the election 7?—A. It 
was about three weeks before the election. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Was he a leading republican ?—A. No, sir; he was not a leading 
republican; but he was very gallant in his republicanism. He always 
taiked on the street, telling them what he was; and he didn’t care where 
he was, he always told them he was a republican ; and so they shot him. 
He was a fellow that always bothered the democratic colored men by 
saving they was ruining themselves by leaving the party; and they 
said, ‘We won’t be bothered with him,” and they shot him. A parcel 
of them shot him. 

Q. A parcel of whom ?—A. A parcel of white men. We couldn’t tell 
who it was. . i 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. , 


i+ 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. You don’t know who shot into that box at Robbins Station 7—A, | 
No, sir; I didn’t see only one white man, between 75 and 100 yards from 
the court-house. 

Q. Well, do you know as a fact that the colored men generally ca ie 
to the box first in the morning ?—A. They generally came there, Sir; 
but they was not there that day. I was the United States marshal, aul 
my business called me there. 

Q. You didn’t go very early yourself?—A. I got there between six _ 
and half after six o’clock, somewheres about that time. It was not as 
late as eight o’clock. : 

(). You say they went off from Robbins Station and voted; how far | 
off?—A. Between a quarter and a hajf mile. 

(. Do you know whether the vote cast at that place was counted or 
not?—A. I remained all the evening there. 

Q. I want to know whether the votes that were taken at that place — 
you have described, away from the statiou, were counted ?—A. No, sit. 
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_ Q. You say no ?—A. They were not. 

_ Q. Do you know that box was stuffed ?—A. I do not know that, sir. 
(). Did you hear that there was about double as many votes in that 


_ box as there were voters ?—A. No, sir. 


«. Did you hear that they were all republican votes ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I beard that; I saw that in the Barnwell Sentinel. 

@. How long did you remain there ?—A. I remained there till about 
half an hour by sun, when I left. 

@. Why did you not go on and conduct the vote there, after the shoot- 
ing was over at the depot ?—A. Because they couldn’t stay. We all 
‘Teft—all the colored people left there. The white people was there that 
morning when we arrived. 

Q. Who was there, of the prominent white men?—A. One of them 
was Joseph Ashley; him, I am acquainted with; and Warren Wood, 
and Mr..Roundtree. These staid there.from some time in the night till 
day. 

Q. What Roundtree ?—A. I do not know, sir. 

(. What did you say the white people had against you ?—A. They 
had against me, sir, becanse I was a republican, and the colored people 
around there sort of liked me pretty well. | 
_ Q. You are a republican politician 7—A. Yes, sir; I am one of the 
republican leaders around there. Not altogether a politician. 

@. You make speeches 7—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You arrange the strings ?——A. [tries tohelp, sir. I assists in man- 
‘aging them in the county. 

@. What offive did you hold 7?—A. I was a United States marshal on 
the day of the election. 

_ . What other office did you ever hold ?—A. School-teacher is all I 
have ever been since I have been in the county, and that has been all 
my life; I was raised right there. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. I am going on twenty-six years old. 

@. What property have you ?—A. I have sixty-four acres of land 
Tight there in Rosemary Township, a horse, a cow, two hogs, and so on, 
‘sir. 


- 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Mr. Merrimon asked you why they didn’t keep on voting at the 
depot ; you say that the box was on the table in the window, inside of 
the depot ? 3, Sir. 
Q. Was it safe to remain there and vote when the balls were flying 

hrough the house ?—A. No, sir. There was a man—I saw one man 
that was wounded; the ball glanced my head—you can sort of see it ; 
one of the balls. i had run around to ask them to keep the peace, but 
aiter I found I couldn’t get these white men to help me, thoagh they 
had arnis to assist me, I thought it was useless to ask the colored peo- 
‘ple, who had no arnis, to assist me in making the arrest of the people 
there i in the swamp. 


3 By Mr. MERRIMON: 


~ Q. They were not shooting to shoot into the colored people ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. They shot and ran off ?—A. I do not know. 

Q. As soon as they shot you broke ?—A. All the colored people left. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


tg No occasion for their shooting if you left the box and ran ?—A. 
0, sir. 


if 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: Mi 


Q. How long after the shooting did they run off?—A. Right in the 
time of the shooting, while the bullets was going through the house, 
there was a dozen or so of colored ladies there that had tables around 
there selling things, and they ran off and Jeft the tables all standing 
there. 

(. Did the white people run off ?7—A. No, sir; they didn’t run off. 

(. How many white people where there ?—A. I couldn’t tell you that. 

@. Who were the poll-holders; white people ?—A. Yes, sir. There 
was one poll-holder there by the name of Wallace Bailey, and Mr. Wood, 
I do not know his initials. 

@. Were they republicans or democrats ?—A. No, sir; they was all 
democrats ; these white nen I am speaking of. 

Q. Well, the poll-holders ?—-A. The managers, you mean ? 

Q. Yes.—A. One was W. I. Allen, and B. K. Mott and Wallace 
Bailey. 

(. Were they republicans or democrats ?—A. They were mixed, re- 
publicans and democrats. 

@. Two republicans and one democrat 7—A. Three republicans and 
two democrats. Iam including the supervisors and inanagers. There 
was one conservative Supervisor and one republican supervisor. 

(. Well, who were they ?—A. B. K. Mott was the republican super- 
visor. 

(. Who was the conservative supervisor ?—A. Mr. Wood. 

Q. What Wood ?—A. I think his name is Warren Wood; and Will- 
iam Bush, he was a colored man. 

(. They ran off from there?—A. All the colored men left, and the 
white men, I suppose, all staid. 


CHARLES B. REYNOLDS—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


CoLumBIA, 8. C., December 25, 1876, 


CHARLES B. REYNOLDS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Abbeville County. 

Q. What township ?—A. Whitehall Township. . 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there for three 
or four years. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-three. 

@. You are a voter?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were you in Abbeville County during the last political cam- 
paign ?—A, Yes, sir. 

@. Now you may go on and state the facts in regard to the way the 
democrats conducted the campaign in your county; what they did 
and what they said.—A. Well, they always treated me with as mueh 
respect as they did anybody else during this campaign. 

@. What is your business up there?—A. I have been teaching school 
the last two years. There was a gentleman used to come to my house, 
and he came there one morning and he told me he couldn’t come there any 
more; and Lasked him why? Hesaid, “ Well, that the people said he would 
have to stay away fiom my house; and that they called me radical Rey- 


nolds.” Well, [told him he could do as he pleased. He said he be- 
lieved he would have to stay away; he said that they was down on 
me because I was a radical, and he thought my only chance was to go 
and join the democratic club. 

@. He was a democrat, was he 7?—A. No, sir; he wanted to be a repub- 
lican ; well, he was sort of half-way, but he didn’t believe in this shot- 
gun policy. He said that it would be my only chance to go and join the 
democratic club. I told him that they could run me out of this country 
but they could never run me into a democratic club; that I was not 
going to join it. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who was that?—A. Henry Steifer. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. About what time was that?—A. Let me see; I think that was in 
July or August; somewhere thereabont. 

(. Well, now, you may go on.—A. Well, there was parties they told 
me—we got discussing about one thing and another, and he said that 
he wouldn’t doit; but if I got in any fuss there he thought I would 
stand a slim chance; I would have to look out for myself, or something 
of that sort; that I, being a republican, the people was down on me, 
but that the people would like me very well if I would join the demo- 
cratic club; and the day Chamberlain spoke 

@. At Abbeville?—A. At Abbeville—I had started from my house 
to Abbeville—1 live about two miles and a half below Whitehall—and 
as I got there this club, the Whitehall club, congregated there to go to 
Abbeville to hear Mr. Chamberlain speak. I was driving a mule in a 
buggy, and when | got there, one man—I think it was Mr. Ward was the 
spokesman, I am pretty sure I knew his voice, but I couldn’t say posi- 
tively that it was him—he says, ‘‘ There he goes; there’s Charley, we’ve 
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“got him now;” and all that sort of thing. Maybe them ain’t the words 


exactly ; but that was what it amounted to. As soon as I got home I 

was told by a man that I saw in the crowd there that day that he said 

that if it had not been for him 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did he tell you so?—A. No, sir; he didn’t tell me, but I was told 
by a gentleman; | was telling you what a gentleman told me he said. 
I don’t know anything about that, only what the gentleman said. 

@. We don’t want what the gentleman said. He can testify to that 
himself. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Just go on and state what facts came within your personal knowl- 
edge after you got to Abbeville, the day that Governor Chamberlain 
spoke there.—A. Yes, sir; they was marching around there 

Q. Who, the red shirts?—A. The democrats; they formed in line of 
battle and marched up in town. I don’t know as it was a regular line 
of battle, but they formed a line, a regular line, with a captain, and 
oflicers, and were hurraing and hollering. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : . 

@. Were they armed?—A. Yes, sir; and I left the town before the 
Speaking commenced. 

@. Why did you leave there before the speaking commenced ?—A. 
Because I didn’t think it was a very healthy place there for me. I was 
told by a friend of mine not to go to Abbeville that day; but I wanted 








q 
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to see what was going on, and I did go; but things looked pretty dark 
there, and [ thought to myself, I will go home. There was a great many 
persons told me about what persons had said about me, and all that; 
but I didn’t hear that; they threatened me, and that was my reason for 
going away from there. 

Q. You may state what they said to you.—A. At Abbeville? 

(. No; what these persons said to you in reference to your being in 
danger there.—A. They didn’t tell me this, but they had told the other 
parties, and the other parties told me what they said. Do you want to 
know that? 

(. Yes.—A. They told me that I was in great danger that day; and 
he said that if it hadn’t been for him that he believed L would have been 
killed there, or something of that sort. I don’t know as that is the 
exact words; but that is what they amounted to. I said to this person, 
‘It is no such a thing;” that I believed that if they was to kill me that 
day he was the man to set them on; that I believed he was the fellow 
that done it all the time; he and one or two others; that when I met 
that crowd I didn’t go through them, but I took right straight up the: 
road; the regular road to Abbeville is to the left. 

(@. You avoided them in that way?—A. Yes, sir; and I have been” 
ostracized ; people that have professed friendship for me have passed 
me right along in the road and wouldn’t speak to me. 

(. White men?—A. Yes, sir; I had done nothing to them at all. 

(. Where were you on the day of election?—A. At Bordeaux. 

Q. You may state what occurred at Bordeaux.—A. Just on the day 
of election ? 

(. Yes, sir; or before that, if you know anything.—A. You want me 
to tell what parties had told me that night I arrived there? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. I went down there and got into Bordeaux, and I 
asked some of the negroes if they knew some of the leaders or the’ 
managers of the box. Well, generally, a woman would come out, and” 
she would say that her husband was four or five miles away from home, 
and I couldn’t find out anything at all; and, finally, as I got pretty” 
near there, and it began to get toward dark, I went to an old negro” 
man’s honse, and asked him if he knew where the leading republicans” 
were and who had the box. He said he didn’t know; he hadn’t any- 
thing to do with the box. I says to him, ‘I am the United States’ 
marshal. Now, I want to know where the managers of election are, or” 
some leading republicans this way—three or four leading republicans.” ” 
And he told me what I wanted to know; and one of the managers,” 
Jackey Harmon, [or Hammond,] lived about a mile and a half from 
there; and I went to his house, and I said to him, “Good evening, sir; 
Iam the United States marshal.” ‘ Well,” he says—he asked me— 
passed a few words and says, ‘I thought maybe you was a bush- 
whacker or something or other coming up. They told me I was to 
bring my coffin with me to the box, and I thought maybe you was 
a bushwhacker or something, as you was riding pretty fast.” I told_ 
him no, I wasn’t; I was a United States marshal; and asked him if I 
had better stay there that night; and he said he thought not; that 
they had made a good many threats there; and so we concluded we 
would go a few miles from there. He said they all heard that the demo- 
crats had said that they was going to put men along there to stop them — 
at the bridges and at the ferry—to stop them from going across, and to 
see that no voters went across. He thought we might be stopped in 
the morning if we waited, and he thought it was better to go across 
that night; and I said, ‘Very well; we will go.” We went to an old 
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fellow’s house and staid. It was five miles from the box; and he said 
that they told him to bring his coffin with him. He said that they 
told them that they was going to meet up there at the cross-road, and 
I went with him and guarded him to the box. That morning we met 
several fellows along the way, but nobody interfered with us. 

@. What occurred on election-day?—A. A row occurred at Calhoun’s 
Mill. That wasn’t at my place, but the report came down there; I heard 
parties say—that wasn’t spoken to me, but to other parties—and I heard 
them say that several niggers had been killed at Calhoun’s Mill; that 
they pretty near killed Guffin, or would have killed him, or something, 
if he hadn’t got out of the way; and the boxes would be thrown out, 
now that there was a row there; but they didn’t care; that it was a 
radica! hole. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who said that ?—A. I don’t know—a white man. 

(). What was his name?—A. I don’t know; they were all strangers 
tome. They was some parties that came there, and was from Cal- 
houn’s Mills, but I didn’t know them. There was a darkey came up 
there to vote—that was in the evening—and he was standing by me, 
and I heard a white man say, ‘No more radical votes shall go in there.” 
That was in the evening; and before that a darkey came up to me and 
says, ‘‘ Boss, a man says if I vote so, that is, the radical ticket, I can’t 
stay on his land any more.” I says to him, ‘‘ Well, you have a right to 
vote as you please.” That is about all I said to him. That was about 
all that occurred there in my hearing. 

@. Where have you been since?—A. I have been out in the country. 
I went home about a week or so after the election. I staid around Ab- 
beville a few days, and staid at Greenwood a few days, and then came 
hone and came down here a couple of weeks; but there is a good many 
persons that told me what they heard said, as to what they were going 
to do to me; but I didn’t hear that myself. , 

(. You may state whether you have had to go away in consequence 
of these reports.—A. No, sir; I can’t say that I have. No, sir; there 
have been so many reports given to me, of what they were going to do 


to me, that I got kind of used to them. 


. Do you know whether many republicans have been driven out of 


the country by democrats ?—A. I don’t know any right around in my 
_Tegion; there has been parties waited on, and guns taken away from 


| 


them, and one thing and another. I didn’t see that; bat that is what 
they told me about that. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


‘. How old are you ?—A. Twenty-three years old. 

Q. How came you to be a republican ?—A. I was one before I ever 
came to this country. 

Q. Where did you come from ?—A. From Wisconsin. 

Q. Did anybody ever offer you any violence ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What office did you hold besides deputy marshal?— A. None at all. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I have been teaching school for the 


- last two years. 


; 


; 


i 


Q. White school or colored school ?—A. Colored school. 


d Q. Until this canvass broke out they treated you very well?—A. Yes, 
slr. 
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Q. Have many friends there?—A. Yes, sir;.a great many professed 
friendship toward me. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You have a great many relatives there?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Why did you come back from Wisconsin ?—A. I don’t know; I 
was born and raised in Wisconsin, 

@. Why did you come from Wisconsin down here in this country ?— 
A. Well, my father was coming here, and asked me if I would like to go 
South on a visit. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Your father used to live there?—A. Yes, sir; he has been hens 
since the war also. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Does your father live there now ?—A. No, sir; he is North. 

Q. Do you think this country is as interesting as Wisconsin ?— 
A. No; I don’t think Ido; but 1 am like a great many others, when I 
am so far away from home, it’s a hard matter to get back again. 

. I suppose you don’t know much about the voting; the relative 
strength of votes there of the two parties?—A. The republicans have 
a great many more than the democrats. 

@. Don’t you know that a good many negroes voted the democrati¢ 
ticket ?—A. I don’t think there was many akout White Hall; there was 
some few voted at Bordeaux. 

@. Did you learn, by common reputation, that the democrats had a 
good many in their clubs?—A. Well, they didn’t have so many, I don’t 
think, as they reported they had. 

Q. That is your opinion ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You are on the republican side, and very anxious that the repub- 
lican's should succeed, and you see everything from republican eyes, 
don’t you ?—A. No, I don’t know as I do; but I can’t say bow many 
colored democrats there was; I never counted them; but I know they 
didn’t have many around White Hall. 

@. You saw your side of it ?—A. I saw both sides of it. 

(. Didn’t you see your side the clearest?—A. Well, [tried to look at 
it on the right side, as I thought. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. If a white man in Abbeville acts with the ceneitilsied party, state 
_ whether or not he is ostracized by the white people.—A. Yes, sir; he 
is denounced as a thief, a scoundrel, and everything else ; and one thing 
I meant to relate, but I had forgotten : There wasa gentleman there 
who married my cousin; be is very friendly with me, and he said he was 
willing to continue so, but he said that the people would look down on 
him if I came down to his house, on account of my being a republican; 
and I was debarred the privilege of going to his house; and he was 
always very friendly with me, always professed great friendship for me, 
and does now; and I ain’t been in his house for a long time. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: : 


Q. What do you think of radical rule down here ?—A. I like it very 
well; but there has been a great many bad men, of course, here. I don’t 
know anything about the inside of things; but there has been no mis-__ 
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‘demeanors committed there in my section, not since I havebeen there, 
four years. 

(. Do you not know there isa great deal of lawlessness in Abbeville 
County ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you knowthat the officers are irresponsible men ?—A. Mr. 
Tolbert, the treasurer, is as responsible a man as I think there is. 

@. How much property has he got ?—A. Him and his two brothers 
own about ten thousand acres of land. 

(). Then your opinion is that they have a good government in Abbe- 
ville County ?—A. As far as I know. 

Q. They have good government and good officers 7?—A. I think they 
have very good officers; I have heard no complaint. 
 Q. Never heard any complaint?—A. The gentleman that they run 
for county commissioner on the democrat ticket has been running on 
the republican ticket—the same man. 

@. They ran him as a make-sbift, and tried to better their condition ?— 
A. Who, the republicans ? 

Q. No, the democrats.—A. No, sir; he has always been a republican, 
I believe. He ain’t much in politics, but the republicans has run him 
just because he is an honest man; and the democrats run him this time 
ou their ticket. 

Q. They did this to help strengthen it?—A. I don’t know what they 
done it for; they just done it. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
_ Q. What did you think of the shot-gun rule down here? —A. I 
think it is pretty rough. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. That particular way, you don’t think, is very good government, so 
far as that goes ?—A. No, sir. 

@. I would like to inquire whether the radicals, as they are called 
here, ever use that kind of argument ?—A. No, sir; not that I ever 
seen. 

. By Mr. MERRIMON: 

' Q. Have there been any gin-houses burned in that county lately ?— 
A. One burned on the place I am staying at. 

_ Q. Have you heard of any others?—A. Yes, sir; I have heard of a 
gin-house—Mr. Talbert’s—was set afire awhile ago. Mr. Talbert is 
Superintendent of education ; was elected this time. 

(. I suppose you don’t think that that is a very good rule there ?— 
A. Well, his was set afire, but not burned. 

Q. By whom?—A. That’s too much for me, now. 


L. W. GENERETTE—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 25, 1876. 


L. W. GENERETTE (colored) sworn and examined. 


© By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Question. What county do you reside in?—Answer. Barnwell County. 
~ Q. At what place ?—A. In Midway. 
@. Were you at the election there on the 7th day of November last ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Will you describe what took place on Friday after the election, in 
reference to canvassing the vote by the commissioners ?—A. On Friday 
after the election we met at the county-seat to receive the boxes and 
the returns. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
(. Were you one of the officers?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were you one of the commissioners of election 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where is the county-seat ?—A. At Barnwell village. 

(. You met there to receive the returns from the different townships 
or precincts 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they all in at that time, the next Friday after election ?— 
A. No, sir. 

@. What one was missing ?—A. The Robbins box. 

Q. Well, describe all that was done there.—A. Well, I made a motion 
before the board to adjourn until morning, to allow a chance for the box 
to come in. 

Q. The box at Robbins Station ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was the Robbins box understood to be republican ?—A. Yes, sir, 

@. A republican majority was understood to be there?—A. Yes, sir; 
Judge Maher, he was there at the time, and he asked me why I would 
object, or he advised to go right through with the canvass of the votes, 
and I didn’t agree to it. Well, the republican commissioner, that is Mr. 
Knopfs 

@. He was commissioner with you?—A. Yes, sir; we were both 
sitting side by side at the table, and he told me in a light voice that I 
bad better not object; that I had better agree to go right on with the 
vote, for the democrats were in such force it wouldn’t be wise for me to 
object. 

Q. Go on and state whether it was a fact about the democrats being 
there in force.—A. Well, there was some thirty-five or forty, or perhaps 
more than that. 

@. Were they armed men ?—A. Yes, sir; I couldn’t say that all of 
-thein were armed, but I saw some of them have guns. They came up 
to the building—— 

(). And pistols ?—A. I didn’t see any pistols, but I saw guns, and 
they was standing, some outside, all around the village; and after the 
suggestion that he made that I better not object any further, I didn’t 
say any more, but we proceeded with the canvass. We didn’t get 
through until about seven o’clock next morning, between seven and eight 
o'clock, as near as I can guess. 

@. Was the Robbins box in then ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did this Mr. Knopfs say about waiting for that box?—A. Ile 
didn’t say anything. He said I better agree to go on, because the 
democrats were there, and it wouldn’t be wise—they was so urgent for 
us to go through—it wouldn’t be wise for us to object. 

(). Did he say anything about being afraid himself, anything more 
than that ?—A. No, sir; no more than he said it wouldn’t be wise. Of 
course, I could see he was afraid, because he was trembling all the 
time, because there was no republicans there but himself and myself. 

(. Was the Robbins box brought in afterward 7?—A. Not that day. 

Q. Well, any time ?—A. Well, next morning, after we had adjourned 
and started off from the place, we met these men, the managers, with 
the box. | 

Q. The managers for Robbins precinct ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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» Q. What then was done ?—A. They presented the box to us, and I 
took the box or the returns, and I signed them atter I got to Blackville. 
~We were on our way to Blackville. I made a supplementary return, 
but Mr. Knopfs he refused to sign it. : 

Q. You signed it and he refused to sign it?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Where was the other commissioner ?—A. He was not along with 
us; we left him in Barnwell village. 

(). Did the whole board ever meet about that afterward 2?—A. No, sir. 

@. Do you know what the vote was of that republican box—how it 
appeared, the republican and democratic vote?—A. It was something 
over 1,300. 

Q. Thirteen hundred what?—A. Votes. 

Q. Votes in all, or republican votes ?—A. No, something over that ; 
I don’t know exactly. 

(). Are you speaking of the whole vote or the majority 7—A. Of the 
whole vote. . 

(). What share was republican and what democratic ?—A. I couldn’t 
tell. I don’t know as any democrat votes were there at all. 

Q. Do you remember anything about the majority one way or the 
other 7—A. O, the republican. 

Q. Well, what was it, about—the majority 7?—A. I can’t say, sir. 

; Q. Was. it a large or small republican majority 7—A. Large, very 
arge. 

@. What was done with that supplementary return 7—A. I presented 
it before the State board of canvassers myself. 

Q. The State board of canvassers?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. That was filed with them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any threats made at that election, during the time of 
election or before, against people who had voted or intended to vote the 
republican ticket ?—A. Do you mean at the precinct where I voted at? 
- Q. Yes, sir; or anywhere else throughout the county.—A. Well, that | 
“morning after I got to the polls I found that the polls was crowded with 
democrats—blockaded. 
~ Q. That was at Midway precinct ?—A. Yes, sir; and they were stand- 
ing all around in the door, and as a man would’ come they would ask 
what ticket they were voing to vote, and some would say they were go- 
‘ing to vote the republican ticket; and they asked them to let them see 
“the ticket, and when they would take the ticket and look at it, they 
would take it and tear it up and give them a democrat ticket, and tell 
‘them that was the ticket to vote; and they would lead them up to 
‘the polls with that ticket. and at the same time some would say, * You 
can vote if you choose, but if you vote the radical ticket here to-day, you 
can leave my place when you get back, or just as soon as you get back 
home.” Such was the words used there. 

BI 
1 CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What precinct was it you were talking about awhile ago?—A. The 
Midway precinct was what I was testifying about. 

Q. The Midway precinct was the precinct where you voted?—A. Yes, 
sir; where I voted. 

Q. But you said when you got together to count the votes you moved 


to adjourn until a certain return came in. What return was that ?—A. 
Robbins. 
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Q. Well, Robbins precinct was the precinct where there was violence 
on the day of election?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Well, was the vote at Robbins precinct sent in at all, at any 
time ?—A. Not in the place where we canvassed; not as I know of. 

(. The vote cast at the station wasn’t sent there at all 7—A. I can’t . 
account for that. 

Q. Well, 1 want to know what you know about it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Do you know anything about the station or school-house in Rob- 
bins precinct ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did you hear about it?—A. I didn’t go there. 

Q. I know you didn’t go there; but did you learn that the vote that 
vou wanted to wait to get in was cast at the school-house, some distance 
from the station ?—A. [I can’t tell anything about that at all. I heard 
about the firing at the box, but I didn’t hear it until afterward when I 
was there to await the arrival of the box, as well as the other boxes 
from the different precincts. 

@. What I want to know is what you heard about the Robbins box. 
Did you hear that the votes were cast there at a place about half a mile 
ile the place appointed to vote?—A. No, sir. 

. Never heard of that ?—A. No, sir. 

6. Were there any democratic votes at all?—A. Not that I know of. 

(). Do you know that the vote there was much larger than it ordina- 
rily was at that place?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). How much larger ?—A. I can’t state exactly, sir. 

Q. Was it fifty per cent. larger? Was it twice as large?—A. No, sir; 
it wasn’t twice as large. 

(). Was it in the neighborhood of twice as large ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You never heard that that vote was wrong at that place?7—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Are you sure that you never heard of any wrong ?—A. O, I am 
certain, sir. 

(. How long after the election before you heard that there was shoot- 
ing at Robbins Station?—A. After the managers presented the box to 
us the next morning; they told us all about it. ; 

Q. What did they tell you about it ?—A. They said they were fired 
into. ‘i 

(). That everybody ran away, and that they broke up the election ie 
A. They said that: they scattered for an hour or so, or something like 
that; but they went back again, if I understand it right. 

Q. "Went back to the station ?—A. Yes, sir; went back to the station 
to vote; I don’t say positive. 

Ay Who. brought this return to you?—A. Isaac Allen and William 
Bush. 

Q. Were they inspectors of election ?—A. Yes, sir; they was man- 
agers. 

(J. Was the democratic manager along ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Only the republicans had signed the returns ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Two colored men?—A. Yes, sir. 7 

. The white men hadn’t signed them at all ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is your business rea It is teaching school. 

(. You are a school-teacher?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you engage in politics much 7?—A. Not very much. In this last 

campaign I was in it, but not much. 





i 


Q. Did you address the people 7—A. Yes, sir, once in a while. 
@. Have you held any other office besides commissioner of election ?— 
A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Do you know whether this vote of Robbins precinct was thrown 
out by the board of State canvassers?—A. No, sir; I can’t testify as to 
that. 
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WILLIAM I. ALLEN—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 25, 1876. 
WILLIAM I. ALLEN (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. How old are you?—Answer. Iam twenty-three the first day 
of January coming. 

@. Where do you live?—A. At Robbins Station. 

Q. How long have you lived there?—A. I have lived there about three 
years, going on four. 

@. Where did you live before you moved to Robbins Station ?—A. At 
Hard Shell; at a place called Hard Shell. 

@. Are you a native of South Carolina?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. And a republican 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you on the day of election ?—A. At Robbins Station. 

@. You may go on and state whether the box was fired into, or the 
depot where the box was on the day of election; and state what facts 
you know in regard to it.—A. Well, sir, that morning we opened the 
poll about six o’clock, I suppose, and we then continued to vote until 
about noon, I suppose it was between eleven and twelve o’clock anyway, 
and about that time the democrats fired into the house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. How did you know the democrats fired into that house ?—A. We 
Supposed they were democrats. The marshal saw one white man; he 
was the only one that was in sight. I didn’t see any one at all; I was 
inside the house. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many shots were fired into the depot ?—A. Well, sir, I sup- 
_ pose about nine or ten, perhaps more; but about nine or ten, as near as 
I can recollect. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


| Q. Did they pass clear through the wall?—A. Yes, sir; they passed 
through the wall; about three walls I think they passed through. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


__Q. Where were these shots fired from, as near as you can tell?—A. 
_ From the back of the depot where we had the polls open. 

_ Q. Were there woods or a swamp near it?—A. Yes, sir; there was 
_ @SWwamp that wasn’t very far from the depot. 

 _Q. About how many colored men were at Robbins depot at the time 


. pee Shots were fired into the depot?—A. Well, sir, | don’t know ex- 
actly. 


; mg 
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Q. A great many?—A. Yes, sir; I suppose there was about six hun- 
dred at the time of the firing. 

Q. How many white people 2—A. Well, sir, I suppose there was about 
two or three hundred. 

Q. Were the white people armed ?—A. Yes, sir; all of them was 
armed after they started the firing. When they first came up there 
they wasn’t armed; but when the firing started at the back of the house 
one of the men said “Close up, democrats, and get your guns;” and 
they all went off to alittle house not very far from the depot where 
they were voting, and got their guns and came up and surrounded the 
depot. 

Q. Well, what effect did the firing into the depot that you have de- 
scribed have upon the colored people? What did they do after the 
firing ?—A. After the firing commenced we all got out. They stopped 
tiring, and we concluded we would go out of there; and after we got 
out the white folks all then left the ground, and we all, of course, left 
for a short piece from the depot; and we managers, and supervisors, 
&c., got together and counseled, and concluded that we would carry out 
the election in another tg just a piece out from the regular place 
where we was. 


- By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How far off?—A. I suppose, sir, it was about half a mile. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Ata school-house?--A. Yes, sir; at a school-house; it had been 
pensht in this year. 

. Did you remain at the school-house until they closed the polls 
Tae ?—A. Yes, sir; I remained there. 

@. Were there a good many colored people at the school-house ?—A. 
There was a good many there. 

Q. Do you know how many votes were polled at the school-house ?— 
A. Yes, sir; there was 1,317 votes cast there that day. 

Q. It has been stated that the box was stuffed, and that that number of 
persons did not actually vote; that ballots were put into the box without 
being voted. What do you know about that ?—A. That wasn’t so, sir. 

Q. Now state the facts in regard to it.—A. Every one that voted his 
name was taken down. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were there any more tickets in the box than there were names 
on the list ?—A. No, sir; not as I know of. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What had you to do with the election ?—A. I was a manager and 
helped to count the votes. 

(). How did if happen that there was so many colored people at 
Robbins on the day of election; where did they come from ?—A. There 
was several precincts that they come from; Canaan Fair—there was one 
hox there threatened by the democrats, what they were going to do 
with it; and there wa’n’t any votes cast there at all. 

(). Did they come from any other precincts besides Canaan Fair ?— 
A. Yes, sir; from Red Oak and Millett’s, and there was some there to 
my certain knowledge from Allendale, which was a place about twenty- 
tive miles away from there. 

q. Do you think that the vote cast at the school-house was an hon- 
est and a fair vote ?—A. Yes, sir; it was. 
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@. Did any white peopie go to the school-house ?—A. No, sir; there 
wasn’t any there at all. 

@. Do you know what became of the box that was opened at the 
depot ?—A. No, sir, I don’t; I heard that it was burned up, but I don’t 
know exactly whether it was or not. 

(). Where were you during the fall campaign before the election ?— 
A. I was home a part of the time; but I wasrun from home by threats 
of the democrats there. 

@. Well, now state what threats were made and what you did in 
consequence of these threats.—A. They came to my house and searched 
all over the house for me and went in every room. The house con- 
tains about six rooms; and they even searched in two closets for me: 
and my mother told them I hadn’t been there in four or five days; and 
they said, ‘‘ No; the‘damned son of a bitch never will be home.” That 
was the time of the riot. They said, ** We have killed 500 of them and 
we expect to kill every damned one of them.” 

(). Where did you goin consequence of these threats ?—A. I left, sir; 
I staid in the swamp about two or three days, and after that I went to 
Beldoe, which was about seventeen miles from my house. 

@. What is your business when you are at home 7—A. I am a farmer. 
After I went there, there was about two hundred, I suppose, gathered 
and said that they heard that there was some men from Robbins beat 
had come down there, and they came to hunt for these men; and I went 
to wy uncle’s, and they came there, and he claimed that we was his 
sister’s children; and so we were. I was myself, and there was two 
other brothers that was with me. There was a young gentleman which 
was not his sister’s child, but he claimed that all of us was his sister’s 
children ; so by that, I suppose, we was saved our lives. 

@. Were you at Robbins Station the day Coker was shot?—A. No, 
sir; I wasn’t at the station. 

@. Where were you at that time?—A. Well, sir, the day that he was 
shot, I think I was in the swamp that day; on Tuesday, I think it was. 

Q@. Yes, it was on Tuesday.—A. I was in the swamp that day. 

@. What were you in the swamp for ?—A. On account of the demo- 


crats; I was afraid to go home. 


@. What did they have against you ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

@. Why were they pursuing you in the way you have stated ?— 
A. Because I was a republican, I suppose. I heard that some of them 
suid that they was going to kill me; and they had a certain list of such 


men as they wanted to kill, and they called it the “ dead-list.”. I heard 


that they had my name on it also. 
Q. Did you attend any republican meetings during the last political 


campaign ?—A. Yes, sir; 1 was chairman of a certain committee that 
was in Barnweil County there. 


@. At what place ?—A. It was in Four-Mile precinct, near Robbins 


Station. 


Q. Did your club hold public meetings?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Did you hold any of them after that Ellenton riot ?—A. No, sir; 
We didn’t hold any at all. They came to our house, where we was, to see 
he hold any, and we were afraid to hold any more after that 
night. 

F CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


- Were you at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir; on the Sunday I was 
ere. 
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Q. How far is Rouse’s Bridge from Robbins?—A. Well, sir, I don’t 
know exactly. . 

Q. Well, give us an idea; ten miles ?—A. It’s more than that, sir, I 
think. 

Q. What did you go to Rouse’s Bridge for?—A. Well, there was 
fighting up there; the democrats had shot two or three colored men, 
and we was asked to go up there. 

Q. How many ?—A. Well, there was about eight or ten, I suppose, 
that went from the same place I did. 

(). Who asked you to go?—A. The men from that place. 

(. From Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). They were going around stirring the colored people up, and wanted 
them to congregate there ?7— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it not alleged, sir, that colored men fired the guns at Rob- 
bins Station with a view of doing exactly what you did afterward do, 
going halfa mile from there and letting the colored people take pos- | 
session of the box ?—A. Well, sir, they charged us with that. 

Q. They charged you with that?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). As soon as the firing took place you quit the place and went off 
half a mile ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at that place nobody voted but colored people ?—A. No one 
else, sir. 

Q. And they voted after that there more than double what a 
usually vote at that place ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Some of the fellows came twenty- -five miles there to vote ?— 
tA, Yes, sir. 

(). What became of the democratic manager ?—A. I don’t know, sir$ 
he left there at the time of the firing—just after. 

Q. Did you consult with him about opening tbe box at the other 
place ?—A. No, sir; didn’t say anything to him at all. 

(). Was it not by arrangement that you were to do that?—A. No, 
sir, it was not. 

@. You had no understanding of that sort at all 7—A. No, sir. 

(). The white people were opposed to you because you were a repub- 
lican?—A. Yes, sir; and, I suppose, I had a little education ; but very 
little, sir; but a little learning at least. 

Q@. They killed ali the men that had learning in your race ?—A. Yes, 
sir; or they wanted to do it, I suppose; and I was teaching school in- 
the summer and it stopped some of the colored people from work, as 
they came to school, some that were able to work; and they came to_ 
my school-house two or three times a week ; but we had so many there I 
suppose they were afraid to attempt it, but they made threats to kill 
them. 

Q. Did they have any opportunity to kill yon?—A. No, sir; I kept in 
always. 

@. Did you stay in your school-house?—A. No, sir; I went home, ot 
course. : 

Q. Well, in the day-time you staid in the school-house?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Could not they have killed you when you were there?—A. Not 
very well without it being known. 

(). These parties that made threats, did you know them?—A. I didwt- 
hear them make threats. 

@. You didn’t hear.anybody make threats?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What yon have told us about threats is all hearsay?—A. Yes, Sit; 
but I know the men that came to my house. 

Q. Why didn’t they kill you?—A. I was off a piece from the house; 
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I saw them coming there; I didn’t know them, but mother or father, one 
or the other, knew them. 

Q. They didn’t kill your father?—-A. No, sir. 

(. You are sure that they would have killed you if they had had a 
chance?--A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. Could your father read and write?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. They only killed people that could read and write? <A. No, sir; 
that’s all. 

@. You voted, did you?—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you took all the ballots that were offered ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You didn’t reject anybody’s vote, did you?—A. No, sir. 
- Q. You just let them put them all in?—A. Yes, sir. 


JOHN B. DENNIS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 26, 1876. 
JOHN B. DENNIS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you reside?—Answer. At Columbia, South 
Carolina. 
@. How long have you resided in Columbia?—A. Over six years. 
_Q. Of what State are you a native?—A. Iam a native of Connecticut. 
-Q. Did you take any part in the late political canvass in this State? 
If you did, you may go on and state to the committee what matters 
came under your observation. 
The WITNEsS. Jist state in my own way? 
Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 
The Witness. I cannot give dates without referring to my diary. 
Mr. CAMERON. I presume it is not very material about the exact dates. 
The WITNESS. Well, some time, perhaps three weeks before the elec- 
tion, Governor Chamberlain came and asked me to go to Edgefield next 
ay \—— 
Q. What office, if any, did you hold at that time?—A. Deputy United 
States marshal. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: .« 
Q. Are you a regular deputy, sir?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Appointed specially ?—A. Well, yes, I may say I am a regular 
deputy ; I was not appointed specially for that occasion. 

Q. Well, go on generally and state.—A. On the next morning I went 
to the depot, and I met Mr. Green, one of the railroad conductors who 
ae sust come from Edgefield—if you want to hear what somebody else 
Sai 

Mr. Cameron. Yes; if it influenced your subsequent action, you can 
State what occurred. 

The Witness. The conductor asked me if Governor Chamberlain was 
going to Edgefield that morning, and I told him that I thought not, and 
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he said he was glad of it, for if he attempted to go to Edgefield he 
thought that they would take him off the train. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who said that?—A. Mr. Green, the conductor on the railroad. 
He said that he thought that that would be a protection to the rest of us, 
if the governor was not going. 1 rather laughed at that, and he said, 
‘You may laugh, but there are a great many people don’t care for con- 
sequences, don’t stop to consider what the consequences of such an act 
would be.” 

We got aboard of the train and rode, I think, as far as—I forget the 
name of the station, but about fifteen miles this side of Pine House, 
that was the station where you got off to go to Edgefield. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(). In what county was that?—A. I think that is in Edgefield County. 
As we stopped there at the depot there were three or four men came 
into the car with a uniform on; they had red shirts and belts, and pis- 
tols stuck in their belts, and one of them said, ‘*‘ Where is the God damn 
son-of-a-bitch?” and the other one said, We'll havg bim in a minute ;” 


and they passed through the car, and looked into the other car, and came 


back and said, “The God damn carpet-bag son-of-a-bitch of a governor is 
not here ;” and the other one said, *‘ Well, God damn him, he knew bet- 
ter than to come here; we would have made it very warm for bim if 
he had come.” About the same scene was enacted at the next two 
stations. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know who those persons were ?—A. No, sir, I do not; I 
simply know that they belonged to Butler and Gary’s cavalry. 


Well, we reached Pine House, and from there we took a conveyance 


across the country—I think it is about seven miles—to Edgefield. 

Q. Who were in your company ?—A. There were Colonel Low, J. G. 
Thompson, @ man named Grant, who is a deputy marshal about here, 
KE. M. Brayton, member of the legislature, and two or three others; I 
do not remember the names of the others. We reached Edgefield, and 
about the time we entered Edgefield there was a company of cavalry 
entered at the same time. They kept coming in there for an hour or two 
until I should think there was about three thousand there. They, how- 
ever, held their meeting in the court-house square. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). These democrats held their meeting in the court-house square ?—— 
A. Yes, sir; and we went and held our meeting at the old academy 
there; and while our meeting was progressing I beard a tremendous 
yelling, and looked down toward the court-house and saw them coming. 
They halted down in a ravine, and General Butler came up to me and 
spoke to me very pleasantly, and IJ replied as pleasantly ; and he said 
that he wanted to come up and give us a salute, and asked how near 
they should come up to our meeting. I think they wanted to fire a 
swivel or something. He said, ‘“‘ We want to come and cheer you.” I 
asked him if he could keep his men well in hand, and he said, * Yes.” 
1 said, ‘*‘ You won’t allow them to make any disturbance?” and he 
said, ‘* We will not allow any disturbance to be made.” Finally, he said 
he did not know but he would come any way; they had the same 
right there as we had; and I said, “‘ Of course we are willing, if you can 
keep your men well in hand and not allow any disturbance to be made.” 
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They came and surrounded us, and simply contented themselves with 
hollering and cheering, and cursing a little now and then; and finally 
they went off. Wehad our meeting, and we took dinner and started 
for the depot. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Whom did the cavalry appear to be under command of?—A. They 
appeared to be under the control of Butler and Gary; Gary did not 
seem to have as much control of them as Butler. They had them under 
control, as much so as any officer during the war. 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, proceed. 

The Witness. Then on our way to the depot nothing particular oc- 
curred, except we met a lot of them on the way; and they would ride 
past us, back and forth, cursing, until we got to the depot, or rather 
until the train came along; and we got in the train and went to the 
first station below—lI forget the names of the stations—and when the 
train stopped four or five white men came in, and one of them said to 
the other, ‘‘ Which of the God damned sons of bitches is it that you 
want taken out?” 

@. Were they all red-shirters?—A. Yes, sir. Another one says, “I 
will let you know when we come to him,” and they passed along nearly 
to the rear end of the car, and Mr. Brayton was lounging on his seat, 
and some of this party that was holding conversation seemed to know 
him, and he says, ‘‘Brayton, you here.” He says, “Yes.” The man 
says, “You ought not to belong to that damn radical affair.” He 
says, “Did you speak over to the republican meeting?” And Brayton 
says, “Yes.” There were several of them together in the car, and they 
were talking. and one of them says, ‘Who is this God damned son-of- 
a-bitch that you spoke to, anyhow?” And the leader of the party, who 
had spoken to Mr. Brayton, did not answer for some time, and the man 
asked a number of times, and he finally said ‘“‘ His man is Brayton,” and 
the other fellow said, ‘‘ Where did the God damned son-of-a-bitch come 
from when he came to South Carolina?” and he said, “‘ He came from 
Augusta ;” and the other says, ‘‘ Where did he come from when he came 
to Angusta?” Just then the bell rang for the train to move on, and they 
passed out, and this leader of the party said to Brayton, ‘1 have saved 
you this time, but I won’t promise you I can do it again,” and passed on. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was he?—A. I do not remember his name. 

(). Is Brayton a white or colored man ?—A. A whiteman. We came 
aloug, and at the next station, | think it was, they contented themselves 
With coming into the car, and fired a small swivel on the platform of the 
Car. | 

The next meeting, I think, was at Newberry, on the Monday follow- 
ing. We went to Newberry on Monday; IL think it was about eleven 
o'clock when we arrived there. At any rate, that was the time the train 
gets in; and when we went to the depot from the place of our meeting— 
we were going to speak from the steps of the court-house, which stands 
in a square, with streets running up on either side, and large steps in 
front—we saw their cavalry riding through the streets, and when we 
reached the steps where we were to have the meeting they were just 
packed in solidly in front of the court-house, and took up the space 
right in front of the steps from one side of the street to the other. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Were they on horseback ?—A. On horseback, and wedged in as 
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close as they could be. This meeting that we called at Edgefield was 
for the ratification of the nomination of Hayes and Wheeler, as was also 
the one at Newberry. 

Q. Neither meeting was called as a meeting for joint discussion ?— 
A. No, sir; simply as a republican ratification meeting, to ratify the 
nomination of Hayes and Wheeler; but these parties had given out that 
they would demand half of the time. They made such a demonstration 
that the county officers were afraid; and we asked them if they would — 
not please to fall back far enough to let our people come in front; that 
they were on horses, and they could see over the heads of the people on. 
foot, and that we thought that they ought to fall back. They out with 
their pistols, and said, ‘‘ We be God damned if we will fall back for any 
radical son-of-a-bitch.” They said, ‘‘ We are going to stay here and have 
half of the time or die in the attempt.” 

After some considerable time in trying to persuade them, I found it 
was useless, and I suggested that our speakers go to the end of the 
piazza, and speak from the end, where there was a large crowd of col- 
ored people. Soon after we commenced to speak to them, at the end of 
the piazza, the white men bore down upon the crowd there, and they 
broke up the meeting, so that we had none; we could not have any. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who were the speakers on that occasion ?—A. Colonel Taft, L. C. 
Carpenter—the candidate for Congress, Professor Greener of the South 
Carolina University, and, I think, John B. Talbert. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Go on, sir.—A. Soon after that we left and took the train for 
Columbia, and the next day we started to Abbeville. Nothing partic- 
ular occurred, except at the station they would come and crowd around, 
and threaten and curse and swear at us. They always came in with 
their red shirts on, armed and equipped. 

We went to Abbeville, and had a meeting there; and the democrats 
there they had theirs at one place, and we had ours at another. It 
passed off quietly, and there was no trouble; no unusual demonstra- 
tions there, except passing up in the cars. 

It was about the same way at Anderson, and at Oconee. Our next 
meeting was at Walhalla. We went over there, and there we managed 
to have a meeting, and managed to speak, but with a great deal of diffi- 
culty. The speakers were threatened; they threatened to shoot them, 
and made two or three attempts to get at them, and one of the cavalry- 
men went around and jumped in the window, and said he was “ going 
to take the damned son of a bitch out and string him up,” referring to’ 
the speaker who was in the door of the court-house. 

We then came back to Greenville, and from there went to Pickens 
Court-House, and nothing occurred on the way. We reached there in 
the morning, and when we got within a mile of Pickens, there were four 
companies just in advance of us. 

Q. Of this cavalry ?—A. Of this cavalry. When we got very near 
the village they opened to the right and left and allowed us to pass” 
through. They said nothing, and we said nothing, but drove up to the 
place of our meeting. We improvised a stand to speak from, and as” 
soon as the speaking commenced they rode up and surrounded the 
meeting, and took possession of it, and we could not go on; could not” 
have a meeting, the threats were so great, and they were so abusive. 
Then we came to Newberry on the Monday following, and we succeeded 
that time in having a meeting. 
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Q. Were the red-shirted men out ?—A. They were out, but they con- 
cluded to go away and let us alone; they had adopted another policy. 

@. Did you attend any other meeting ?—A. Those were all. O, no; 
we had another meeting at Laurens. 

@. What occurred there?—A. Nothing, except the usual threats, and 
the riding about, &c. They had their meeting at one place, and we had 
ours at another. 

(. Were all the meetings which you have named called as republican 
meetings ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you on the day of election ?—A. Here. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: _ 


Q. You say you have been here six years?—A. I have been in the 
State nearly fifteen years. It has been my residence—in this city—since 
seven years last February. 

@. What is your business ?—A. Do you want to kaow what my busi- 
ness bas been since [ have been here? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. Part of the time I have been an office-holder, and 
part of the time I have not. 

q. What offices have you held?—A. I was superintendent of the 
penitentiary three years. 

(). Under whose administration ?-—A. Under Governor Moses’ part 
of the time, and part of the time under Governor Chamberlain. 

Q. What other offices have you held ?--A. I have held no other office, 
except being a deputy collector and a deputy marshal; and I was four 
years a member of the legislature, in 68, ’69, ’70, and 771. 

@ Trom what county ?—A. Charleston. 

@. Have you taken much interest in politics?—A. I have; a great 
deal. 

(. Been very prominent in politics 7—A. I can’t say that I have been 
very prominent in politics. 

(). Did you have any connection with the organization of the legisla- 
ture here at the late session ?7—A. Well, I do-not know what you mean 
by organization. 


. By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You were not a member of either house ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. Did you act under direction of Governor Chamberlain in any re- 
spect about the legislature 7—A. Not about the legislature; I did about 
the State-house. 

Q. Well, about the State-house; what did you do about the State- 
house ?—A. I was an aid of the governor’s. 

Q. You were the governor’s aid?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, what did you do about the State-house?—A. In what par- 
ticular ? 

Q. Well, did you have charge of it?—A. No, sir; I could not say 
that I had charge of the State-house. 

Q. What was your business about the State-house?—A. I acted as 
one of the governor’s staff. 

Q. As the governor’s aid what did you do ?—A. I do not understand 
What you mean. 

Q. Do you know anything about when the troops took possession of 
the State-house?—A. I do. 
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Q. When?—A. They took possession about twelve or one o’clock on 
the night previous to the meeting of the legislature. 

. By. whose order ?—A, I suppose by order of General Ruger. 

Q. What do you know about that order ?—A. I do not know anything 
about it. 

@. Did you have any communication with General Ruger on that 
subject ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did you bear any communication from Governor Chamberlain to 
him ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Any order from bim to Governor Chamberlain 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you present when the troops went there ?—A. I was. 

(. Where were they stationed, or how ?—A. In the lower part of the 
capitol. 

Q. At what points in the lower part of the capitol? I want you to 
describe it just as fully as you can. How many entrances are there ?— 
A. There are four; [makes a diagram on paper.| Do you mean where 
the troops were put as guards ? 

Q. Yes, sir; I want to know where they were stationed. . 

A. Well, [indicating,] the east entrance is the entrance to the supreme 
court’; there was a guard placed across there so as to leave the en- 
trance to the supreme court unobstructed. 

(. Were the outside doors guarded ?—A. The south door was locked, 
and the west door was locked, “and the east door was left open in order 
to have free access to the supreme court. 

@. How was the north door left ?—A. The north door was open. 

@. Now where were the troops stationed—how many troops were 
there ?—A. I did not count them. 

(@. Give us an idea.—A. Perhaps there were forty. 

(). Forty soldiers?—A. I should think so. 

(. Now designate where they were stationed.—A. Well, the main 
body of them had their arms stacked here |indicating| in the center por- 


q 


tion of the first floor of the capitol; some were about the intersection of | 


the hall on the first floor. 


Q. Were there any troops at the open doors outside of the doors ?—A, | 


No, sir; there were no troops outside. 


(). Th ey were allstationed inside at the intersection of the corridors?— | 


A. No, sir; they were not all stationed there; there was a guard across | 


here in the hallway, across the hall, and in the rear of the door that en- 


tered the supreme court. I 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I suggest that this is an inquiry which does not | 
come within our province at all. 

Mr. Merrimon. Are we not here to inquire into intimidation? Here | 
is the whole legislature of South Carolina intimidated. 

Mr. OHRISTIANCY. Let us look at the resolution. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I shall insist most strenuously upon it. 


Mr. OuRISTIANCY. You cannot bring it within the resolution, howl 


ever strenuously you insist upon it. We have the power, I hope, to. 


| 





stand by the resolution that we are acting under, and that is all. I. 
propose to the chairman that the resolution be read—the entire reso- | 
lution, and then call upon Senator Merrimon to point out the portion of | 
it which covers this inquiry. | 
[Mr. Christiancy then read the resolution, as follows :| | 
Whereas it is provided by the second section of the fourteenth article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States that “ Representatives shall be ap-— 


portioned among the several States according to their respective numbers, counting t 
the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when > 
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‘the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice: Pres- 
ident of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial 
officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof is denied to any of the male 
inhabitants of such States, being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
‘States, or in any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State.” 
And whereas it is alleged that in several of the States, and particularly in the States 
‘of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, the right of 
male inhabitants of said States, respectively, being twenty-one years of age and citi- 
zens of the United States, to vote at the late elections of the electors for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and for Representatives in Congress, and for the 
executive and judicial officers of such States, and for members of the legislature 
‘thereof bas been denied or greatly abridged: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, when appointed, be, and 
it hereby is, instructed to inquire and report as soon as may be— 
1. Whether in any of the elections named in said amendment, in said States, in the 
years of 1875 or 1876, the right of any portion of such inhabitants and citizens to vote, 
-as aforesaid, has been in anywise denied or abridged; and that said committee be 
authorized to extend this inquiry to the elections of 1874. 
2. To what extent such denial or abridgment has been carried. 
3. By what means such denial or abridgment has been accomplished. 
4. By whom has such denial or abridgment been effeeted. 
5. With what motives and for what purposes has such denial or abridgment been 
carried on. 
_. 6. By what authority or pretended authority has such denial or abridgment been 
exercised. 


Now, that relates all the way through to the right of voting at the 
election. 


» ~ Resolved further, That the said committee have power to employ such number of 
stenographers as shall be needful, and to send for persons and papers, and have leave 
to sit during the sessions of the senate, and to appoint subcommittees with fall power 
to make the inquiries aforesaid and report the same to the committee. 


_. Then follows another resolution, which has nothing to do with this 
State-house, nor the State government, that I know of, as to its admin- 
istration, or anything of that kind. 


Resolved further, That the said committee be, and is hereby, instructed to inquire 
into the eligibility to office under the Constitution of the United States of any persons 
alleged to have been ineligible on the 7th day of November last, or to be ineligible as 
electors of President and Vice-President of the United States, to whom certificates of 
~ election Lave been or shall be issued by the executive authority of any State as such 
» electors; and whether the appointment of electors, or those claiming to be such, in 
_any of the States has been made, declared, or returned, either by force, fraud or other 
means, otherwise than in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and the laws of the respective States; and whether any such appointment or 
‘action of any such elector has been in any wise unconstitutionally or unlawfully inter- 
fered with ; and to inquire and report whether Congress, or either house thereof, has 
any constitutional power, and, if so, what, and the extent thereof, in respect of the 
appointment of or action of electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
' States, or over returns or certificates of votes of such electors; and that said commit- 
tee have power to send for persons and papers, and to employ a stenographer, aud 
have leave to sit during the session of the Senate. 


~~ Now, what I wish to say on this is—or that at least is my individual 
»view as a member of the committee—that the whole inquiry into the 
' question of intimidation or denial of the right to vote is covered by the 
‘first part of that resolntion relative to the right of voting at the election 
as individual voters; and it does not authorize us to make any inquiry 
whatever into this State government; that, so far as relates to the ac- 

tion of electors, the constitution of this State provides that they shall 
be elected by the people. No question arises or can arise which can 
authorize us to go into the mode in which that legislature was con- 
ducted or organized; they had no power over the election of electors; 


ul 
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in other words, their province was entirely outside of anything com. 
mitted to us by these resolutions. That is the ground I take. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I say, Mr. Chairman, that in my judgment we have 
jurisdiction of the whole subject of the election in South Carolina, with 
a view to see, from all the surroundings, whether before or after the 
election, if any portion of the people of the State of South Carolina who 
had the right to vote were intimidated by one means or another. 

Mr. CHRISTIANOY. Right to vote where? 

Mr. MERRIMON. To vote at. the regular elections; for it is provided 
in the second paragraph in the preamble of the resolution, as follows: 

And whereas it-is alleged that in several of the States, and particularly in the States 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, the right 
of male inhabitants of said States, respectively, being twenty-one yeavs of age, and 
citizens of the United States, to vote at the late elections of the electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States— 

That is one election. 

And for Representatives in Congress— | 

That is another election. » 

And for the executive and judicial officers of such States, and for members of the 
legislature thereof— 

Fhat is a third election. 

Mr. CuRISTIANCY. It all refers to the elections at the different pre- 

cincts. , 

Mr. MERRIMON. That is very true, I do not deny that; but this is it: 
I do insist upon it that we are directed to inquire whether there was any 
intimidation, and we are authorized to look into all the circumstances. 

Mr. OHRISTIANCY. I deny that there is any such thing in the resola- 
tion. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Please do not interrupt me. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. But this is a matter of fact; I deny that there is 
such general inquiry, or that we are authorized to make it, or that there 
- is a word that looks to it—any further intimidation than that claimed at 
the time the voters are voting at the polls. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I say that it is competent for us to inquire into the 
facts and circumstances with a view to see whether the voters at the late 
election in this State, for all the officers described in this second clause 
of the preamble, were by any means or in any way intimidated; and, im 
order to ascertain that fact, we may look at what transpired before the 
election, at the election, and since the election. 

It is gravely insisted that there was a deliberate plan entered inte 
here on the part of Governor Chamberlain and otbers in South Caro- 
lina to carry the late election by force and by fraud, and that his appli- 
cation to the President for troops was part and parcel, and a very mate- 
rial part, of that conspiracy ; that the troops were brought here for that 
purpose, and that in furtherance of that conspiracy those troops took 
possession of the State-house to prevent the legislature of South Canal 
lina from assembling there. 

Then there is another view which I consider very material: we are 
in that resolution specially instructed to inquire into the election for 
electors of President and Vice-President, and the officers who deter- 
mined this question had their offices in the State-house, the very house 
where these troops were stationed. There the votes for electors were 
canvassed ; there they were deposited for safe-keeping; and at the very 
time that these troops were stationed there there was action being had 
by the proper officers of the State to ascertain who were elected elec 
tors; and, in addition to that, the supreme court sat in that State-house, 
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and before the supreme court at that time suits were being instituted, 
and were in progress of Cetermination, to ascertain judicially such 
matters and things as might be ascertained about that transaction. I 
insist, apon those general grounds, that we have the right to inquire 
into this matter, and that it is our duty to do it. 

(Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. Chairman, if any of that inquiry bears upon 
the right of the electors to vote at the elections in the various precincts, 
there “would be force in the observation of my friend from North 
Carolina ; but suppose it was shown that the whole legislature had been 
turned out of that building, the judges and everybody else, | want to 
see how that operates upon the questicn of freedom to vote at these 
elections in the various precincts over the State. Itis a subsequent mat- 
ter entirely, having nothing to do with the special matter submitted to 
us for investigation, and we have not thought of going into it; we have 
produced no witnesses on the subject. 

J, for one, should not hesitate at all to go into it if it had been com- 
mitted to us, because, from ail I can see, the course which has been 
taken could be fuily justified as a necessary course to preserve the 
peace and to prevent revolution; but as I do not think it has any thing 
to do with it, I object now to going into the inquiry. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Mr. Chairman, suppose that it can be shown ibe 
there was such a conspiracy as I have suggested, that all the means 
witb a view of intimidation and to carry the election by force and fraud 
bad been provided; can the Senator from Michigan insist with any show 
of reason that it would not be competent to show anything that the 
parties to the conspiracy did after the election, with a view to show that 
that conspiracy did exist, and that it effected its purpose? It seems 
to me that there can be no question about that. 

Then, another thing: the vote at this late election for all the 
officers was being canvassed in the capital of the State. We know 
that by the laws of South Carolina, of which we are bound to take suf- 
ficient notice, and we know it as a matter of fact. It will be a very im- 

portant fact for us to ascertain how the vote of South Carolina was at 
the late election; whether, indeed, there was a {full vote, or whether the 
_ democratic or the republican ticket received a full vote, in order to show 
- Whether in fact anybody was intimidated. Ishall offer evidence to show 
that the people of South Carolina polled a full vote at the late election; 
and not only that there was a full vote cast, but that the republican 
_ party, which is composed mainly of the negroes of the State, polled the 
_ largest vote that they ever polled in South Carolina; and I shall offer 
evidence to show that in many of the counties they voted more than 
their voting population, in one instance the increase of the vote amount- 
ing to thousands. 
It may be that. it will be shown that there were some irregularities on 
| the other side; but my argument now is to show that it is material for 
us to enter into these inquiries in order to ascertain the fact of force or 
| fraud or intimidation. These armed men were lodged in this State- 
house, where proceedings were going on to ascertain the result, and the 
circumstances that tended to the bringing about of that result were in 
process of investigation at the time that the troops were stationed there, 
_ and at that very moment examinations were going on in the office of the 
_ Secretary of state; and the supreme court sat in the capital of the State, 
and suits had been instituted with a view to ascer taining what the result 
| Was in reference to the general vote of the State, and also i in reference 
to particular counties of the State; and then, in addition to all that, 
there were proceedings before the ‘legislature itself—if, indeed, it had 
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any legal organization—to ascertain whether or not there had been force 
or fraud in quite anumber of counties where it was suggested there had 
been intimidation—intimidation on one side and intimidation on the 
other. Atthe time these investigations were going on these troops were 
stationed there, as is alleged, in pursuance of a conspiracy to accom- 
plish the very end which it has, as we allege, accomplished ; and if it 
is true—I do not undertake to say whether it is true or false, because 
that would be anticipating what the witnesses would swear to—if it is 
true, there can be no question, it seems to me, relative to the power to 
get in the testimony that I propose to get from this witness, with a view 
to ascertaining that result. ; 
If it turns out that there was no such thing, the evidence can do no 
harm. If it turns out that there was such a conspiracy, and that these 
extraordinary means of force, fraud, or intimidation were resorted to, 
why, then, itis of vast importance that this testimony should go down 
here. 
Upon these grounds I contend that lam entitled to examine this wit- 
ness upon this question. . 
Mr. Curistiancy. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from North Caroiina 
has said, Suppose such and such to be the fact, may we not have such 
and such rights? and to that Ireply, Yes, we may; but L wish further to 
say that there is no such state of facts here shown as that which he sup- 
poses. If he shows us that there was a conspiracy to compel these — 
presidential electors to cast the vote of the State one way or the other, 
and that they were intimidated, in fact, in casting their vote, in any Way, _ 
why, let him call testimony to show that fact, and I shall not object to 
that; but as to the placing of troops In the State-house, or anything 
that they had to do with the legislature, with admitting or excluding any 
parties from either one of the houses, or anything of that kind, or the 
preservation of the peace, it is all wide from these resolutions. it has 
nothing, indeed, to do with them; but if he proposes to show from his_ 
testimony that the electors, when they met there to cast the vote for 
President and Vice-President, were intimidated, or that the canvassers 
inthe canvassing of the vote were intimidated by the military, I shall 
not object to that; buat he should first begin by showing that fact, oth- | 
erwise we may sit here for weeks taking outside testimony that has no. 
bearing upon anything before us or likely to be before us, and the whole 
time be thrown away in taking useless testimony. sd 
Mr. Merrion. | will read this extract from the last resolution: 91. 
And whether the appointment of electors, or those claiming to be such, in any of the 
States has been made, declared, or returned either by force, fraud, or other means, | 
otherwise than in conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United States and | 
the laws of the respective States. . oF | 
Now, sir, I say, as a matter of law, that the presence of an armed | 
force stationed in the capitol of the State, and stationed, too, close by | 
the very office where a controversy is going on as to whois elected or | 
duly appointed an elector, is in itself a violation of law, and amounts 0 
intimidation in contemplation of law; and IL contend that I have the_ 
right to show that fact; putting it upon that sole ground, I have a right 
to show what I ask this witness now. | 
There was not only the Secretary of the State to receive the returns of 
the returning-board, but there was the returning-board itself, through 
counsel on either side; there sat the supreme court; there was a hotly- 
contested inquiry, the democrats on one side and the republicans on 
the other; and in order to turn the scale, or to have a material influence 
upon it, to intimidate the people about the capitol, especially those on 
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the side. opposed to the party which took the troops there, troops are 
brought into the capitol and stationed there at night when these investi- 
gations are going on. | 
* Mr. CurisTIANCy. Do you propose to.show, Mr. Merrimon, that the 
supreme court was intimidated ? 

» Mr. Merroon. I shall insist upon it. It may be insisted before the 
Senate very properly. ' 
+ Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Are you proposing to show that the canvassers 
were intimidated ? 

Mr. Merron. [ shall insist that it was unlawful to put those troops 
there, and that the effect of it was, and the intent was, to intimidate 
those who were about their regular business in this connection in the 
capitol. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. Very well. Do you propose to show that the 
electors themselves, in casting the vote which they purported to east, 
were intimidated ? 

Mr. MpERRIMON. Well, according to which side you speak of. There 
were two electoral colleges, as understand, in this State; there was 
what purported to be a Hayes and Wheeler electoral college and a Til- 
den and Hendricks electoral college, and the allegation is that those 
troops were put there to intimidate the Tilden and Hendricks electoral 
college and those who were engaged in an inquiry for the purpose of 
Showing what the true result of the election in the State was; and, if 
that does not come within the jurisdiction referred to in the last resolu- 
tion, I cannot understand the English language. I put my claim to ex- 
amine this witness, as I have indicated my purpose to do, upon the 
grounds that I have stated, Mr. Chairman. 

» Mr. Curisrrancy. I have expressed my views. | 
© Mr. CAMERON. The question is, will the witness be permitted to answer 
the question propounded to him by the Senator from North Carolina? 
Those who think he should be will say “ Aye.” 
‘Mr. MERRIMON. Aye. 
© Mr. CAMERON. Those opposed will say ‘‘ No.” 
HeMr. CHRIsTIANcy. No. ) 
+ Mr. Cameron. I vote no. Do you wish to ask the witness any further 
uestion? : 

© Mr. MERRIMON. No, sir. In this debate, as it now stands, I think I 
have stated the grounds upon which I am entitled to put the question I 
have propounded and others of like character. I claim the right to re- 
all him. 
» Mr. Camuron. I will ask the witness one more question. 
»')Q: Do you know anything about the counting of the vote for electors 
for President and Vice-President ?—A. Well, I was present when they 
Were counted, the same as many others were. There were quite a num- 

ber of gentlemen from the North present. I was in the room when they 
‘Were counted. 
© Q. Bat you had nothing to do with it?—A. Nothing to do with it. 
on 
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| | COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 26, 1876. 
_ GEORGE WASHINGTON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
~ Question. What is your name?—Answer. George Washington, sir. 


t 
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@. Where do you live ?—A. In Aiken County. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I have lived there four son 
sir. 

Q. Where did you live before you came to Aiken?—A. I lived in 
Charleston, sir. z 

Q. Are you a native of the State of South Carolina?—A. Lama native 
of the State of South Carolina. 

@. How old are you ?—A. I am twenty-eight years of age the 22d of 
last August. 

Q. Are you a voter?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A republican ?—A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Where were you during the political canvass prior to the last eles | 
tion in that county ?—A. I was in Aiken County. 

(). You may state what came under your own observation with refer- 
ence to the canvass for the election.—A. I was appointed by the goy- 
ernor as one of the commissioners of election. i 

Q. For the county of Aiken ?—A. For the county of Aiken, sir. After 
being appointed I received my commission, and in connection with the 
other two commissioners, 8. B. Speucer and Charles Edmondson, we or- 
ganized the board of commissioners as required by law, and elected 8. 
B. Spencer chairman of the board of commissioners, and N. hk. Williams_ 
clerk of the board of commissioners of election. Then we proceeded to 
notify the different persons whom we thought best fitted for managers” 
of election. 

Q. At the different precincts of the county ?—A. Yes, sir, at the dif- 
ferent precincts in the county. Mr. Edmondson was the democratic rep- 
resentative on the board. We told him that we were not particular, 
because we were in a majority; for him to take whoever they wanted on 
their side and we would accept of them, and he did so. Then the man- 
agers came and took the oath of office, and we called them in and gave 
them the boxes in their charge. On Friday following the Tuesday of 
the election, we received all the boxes from the different counties. 
‘They had until then to bring in these boxes, and they were brought im 
and the managers made aflidavits entering protests against certain 
boxes in the county. 

Q. Well, what boxes?—A. Fountain Academy, Miles’s Mills, and Gram 
iteville. 


3y Mr. MERRIMON : oo 


Q. What about those boxes?—A. The mane entered a protest: 
against the counting of those boxes, and they handed the aflidavits eh | 
to me, with the protests. On that Friday, Mr. Spencer, myself, and 
Edmondson met and organized a board of ¢: ANVassers, as the law requir 
Then, after organizing the board of canvassers, we elected N. R. Wilk | 
iams clerk of the board of canvassers; then we adjourned to meet oP 
Tuesday at ten o’clock—the next Tuesday. @ | 

Q. That is, the Tuesday next after the election ?—A. Yes, sir; the. 
Tuesday after the election; to proceed to canvass the votes, the mana-) 
gers’ returns, and declare the election. 

Q. Did the law allow you to make that adjournment ?—A. It allowed. 
us to make the adjournment; that is what our legal officer said. We 
had a lawyer as a legal adviser, 

Q. Who was your lawyer?—A. S. J. Lee, sir, Then, after adjourning, [ 
on Monday morning [ had some business at Aiken, and I went to Ail D 
very early, and I met a young man in the street, the treasurer’s clel 
and he said to me, ‘How is it that you are not at the court-house hi | 
said, “I have got no business there. ” 











—— 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


> Q. What day was that?—A. Monday morning, just about sun-up. He 
says, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Spencer and Mr. Edmondson are in there, and the dem- 
‘Oerats are all in there, declaring the election.” I says, “Is that so?” 
lage Says, “Yes.” I says, “ Well, I will go in.” 
~ Q. You had no information of any such meeting there, had you 7—A. 
No, sir; I bad no information of any such meeting. 
>» Q. Who was chairman of the board ?—A. 8S. B. Spencer was chairman 
of the board of commissioners. I went there, and I found in the room 
‘George W. Croft, chairman of the democratic county executive com- 
mittee, and W. W. Williams, one of the candidates on the democratic 
ticket for judge of probate, and Mr. Hudson—l do not know his initials, 
though I know him when I see him; and J. C. St. Julien Yates, and QO. 
©. Jordan. 
~ Q. Were all these white men, and democrats?—A. All white men, and 
democrats. There were quitea number of other gentlemen there, but I 
don’t know their names; but they were gentlemen that I am familiar 
with. 
’ 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


_ Q. Were the other gentlemen that you refer to white men ?—A. Yes, 
sir. Mr.Spencer then was sitting on one side of the table, not engaged 
in declaring the election, but he sat there with some papers in his hand. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


' Q: He was one of the commissioners of course?—A. He was one of 
the commissioners of election. Mr. Croft was calling out the report 


from the managers’ returns. 
if 


Q By Mr. CAMERON: 

_ Q. From the different precincts ?—A. From the different precincts. 
Mr. Edmondson, the democratic representativeon the board, was engaged 
writing on the other side of the table; our clerk was sitting there, but 
he was not engaged; and there were several other gentlemen, bat 
only Mr. Croft and Mr. Williams and Mr. Hudson, that 1 know, were 
engaged in declaring the election. 


5 By Mr. CurISTIANCY : 


@. Neither of them were commissioners?—A. Neither one of them were 
commissioners. I then asked Mr. Spencer—I whispered to him and said, 
“What do you mean, Mr. Chairman, by declaring the election this morn- 
me without notifying me, when we adjourned to meet at two o’cloeck on 

esday?” He says to me, “I will see you afterwards and tell you ;” 
and then I went out, because it appeared like that they were nearly 

ne, and I had had no notice of the canvass of the election, and I failed 
to attend because I had no notice; so I staid out about half an hour and 
Went back again, and I told him I wanted to know something about 
declaring this election this morning. Says he, ‘‘ Well”—— 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
_ Q. You asked Spencer ?—A. Yes, sir. Says she, ‘‘ Well, I was afraid 
of my life, and I was compelled to do it to save my life.” 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


~ Q. He was a white man ?—A. No, sir; a colored man, a commissioner, 
sir. I said, “I will meet you at Columbia, if you will come there, be- 
cause you are not declaring this election according to law. Don’t you 
know that I had certain papers that was given me by the managers 
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entering protest against these three boxes?” He said, ‘Yes; I knew 
you had them, but I tell you that I was afraid of my life, and I had it to 
do.” He said he would not lose his life for the whole country ; and so 
that was decided. Mr. Spencer came off that morning, and George W. 
Croft—— 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Wait a moment. Were any of those things—the returns—signed 
by Spencer ?—A. Yes, sir; the returns were signed by Spencer; he 
signed them and made an affidavit to the effect that be signed them on 
the fear of his life. Then they came on the South Carolina Railroad. I 
took the Augusta train that evening and was going up to Augusta. I 
changed cars at Graniteville and came on and met him here, and told 
him I wanted to find out something about the election-returns; why they 
declared the election without letting me know; that 1 was interested in it, 
I, being one of the commissioners of election, and wanted to know 
something about it. And when I met him here he told me the same 
thing that he had told me before—that he had done it on the fear of his 
life. I said to him, ‘ Didn’t you know that I had certain papers that 
were given me by the managers protesting against these three boxes ?” 
He said he did, but he was compelled to do it for fear of his life. So 
then, as I didn’t bring all of the papers with me—lI left some of the 
papers—t! left Spencer here and I went back to Aiken te gst some of the 
papers that I left there, and when I got back to Aiken I staid there one 
day, and thenext morning I lefton the South Carolina Railroad for Colum- 
bia. I got below Aiken, I expect, about thirteen miles, it may have been 
more than that, possibly about seventeen miles below Aiken, and the 
cars stopped at the pump to take water. Iwas sittingin a second-class 
ear and were the only person in the car. There was some gentlemen 
came in there to smoke, but they went back, and some roughs came into 
the cars 

@. White men ?—A. Yes, sir—and asked me where I was going. I 
had met them very often before in the campaign in Aiken County. 
‘They says, ** Where are you going?” Itold them I was going down 
the road. They said, “Down the road where?” I says, “Tam going 
down the road, sir.” Says he, *‘ Get out and go back; we know where 
you are going, and if you get out and go back nothing will be done to 
you, but if you go on you will get killed, and we will do it.” Says he, 
‘¢ We know where you are going ”—— | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know the names of those persons ?—A. I do not know the 
names, but I know them when I see them, sir, I seen some of them 
here after I came up here; some of them were bound over here to the 
United States court. 


3y Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You donot know the names?—A. No,sir; Ido not know the names 
of them. I gotoutof the cars, as I was afraid of them, and I got out at 
the crossing and started back and walked back two hundred and fifty yards 
up the railroad to where I got to the old Barnwell road, and I turned 0 
from the road when I struck the old Barnwell road and walked seventeen 
miles to Blackville, and got there about ten o’clock ; and when I got to 
Blackville I went to Mrs . Miller’s, a lady that used to live at Charleston. — 
I was acquainted with her there, and I went to her and | told her what 
my trouble was, and I wanted to go on to Columbia to-night, and she — 





’ 
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advised me not to go, and I said, ‘I will try to go; I don’t think they 
will be after me to-night ;” and so she got dinner for me, and that night 
‘as the train came down I jumped on and started for Columbia. When 
I got to Branchville there was a large force of white men on the plat- 
form, and there was two or three men, too, on the cars, Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Darby. 

By Mr. CuHRISTIANCY : 

Q. White men ?—A. No, sir, both colored men; and they said, “ What 
are these white men doing, whispering and coming and lookin g ‘into the 
ear?” and I said I didn’t know, for I didn’t want to let them know that 
I was attacked that day; so when the train left, and we got about nine 
miles from Branchville, at Rose’s Pump, when the train “stog ped three 
gentlemen came out of the first-class car 

Q. Three what ?—A. Three white men came out of the first class car 
and came in where we were, and one of them looked across to we and hol- 
lered, *‘ Hurrah for Hampton!” and the others said, ‘‘ Mind how you bur- 
rah for Hampton, for there’s one of Chamberlain’s pets over there;” and 
he asked me whether I was a Chamberlain man. I told him [ wanted 
the gentlemen to let me alone; that ‘‘I am no politician,” and they said, 
* But then you forget Beech Island and Silverton.” They said nothing 





“more until we got to a wood-rack beyond Orangeburgh, near the Con- 


garee River, and the cars stopped to take in wood, and I was sitting 
down, and a crowd of them came into the car. There was eight of 


them. 


Q. A crowd of what?-—A. A crowd of white men came right in the 
cars, and they came right along where I was, and they took me right 


“up and carried me out of the train just as quick as they conid; and toese 


two colored men, Mr. Richardson and Mr. Darby, that were in the car, 
they got out of the train and followed us; and they put me down after we 
got out of the car about ten steps, and they told me to march. Ibada 
pistol in my overcoat pocket, and they took that away from me; as they 


- got near the door they jerked that out of my pocket, and they put me 


down and ordered me to march; so I marched on about two hundred 
» yards from the railroad as near as I can get at it—it might have been 


’ more or less; and after we got out there that distance, these men kept 


~ coming and whooping. 


_ ByMr. CAMERON: 
@. What men ?—A. Richardson and Darby; and one of the crowd 
_ Says, ‘‘ Damn it, those fellows is coming,” and so one of them who had 
~ mny pistol, he jerked his pistol from around him and gave it to another 


= gat ite man who had not got a pistol, and he told him to go back and 


- 


i 
“4 


‘run those fellows back, or kill them; just that way. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Those two colored men ?—A. Yes, sir; and they sent six of them 
back and left two of them to guard me; and after these six went 
back and left two to guard me; one of them, that had my pistol, it 
wasn't any more account than that stick is [indicating a ruler on the 
~ table|]—they went back and after they were gone about five minutes, 
we heard a terrible noise coming; the train was coming; and we heard 
anoise coming, a whooping, so then these fellows, one of them, said, 


“They are coming, we have ‘got him to kill, and let’s kill him now ;” 


and the other one said, ‘* Well, we will let him say his prayers,” and the 
other one said, ‘‘ Well, you may say your prayers ;” and he says, ** Put 
your arms together,” and I folded my arms, and I had another pistol 
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right in this coat- pocket, and they said, ‘‘ Now, step off as far as that; 





you go just ten steps ;” and I stepped “off, and when I stepped off two | 


yards he said, ** You didn’t count them,” and I stepped back again; and 
then when I got nine steps I turned right around and I fired on the 
one who had his pistol, I fired the first ‘shot that was fired. The one 
that had my pistol, he was snapping it at me then, but I fired at the one 
that had a pistol, and the first shot that was fired I fired; and then 


he fired at me, and the next shot I fired—we almost fired together, and © 


I saw him throw his arms up and shoot again, and I threw my hands 
too high and the ball went in the ground, and then he fired again and 
shot the load right up in theair, he was so scared, and I saw him when 
he threw his arms up and the fire from his pistol went right up; and by 
that time ®he one that was standing with my pistol snapping it at me, 
he ran right off, and the other one followed him, and they let me escape 
and I ran off; and so I walked from there back to Bamberg, about thirty- 

eight miles across the county, and took the train at Bamberg the next 
morning. 

(). On the same railroad ?—A. On the South Carolina Railroad, but 
on a different branch. Everybody was surprised to see me when I got 
to Bamberg; they received a telegram from Charleston or Orangeburgh 
that I was killed; that several young men were hunting me, and that I 
was killed. They knew that these men were pursuing me, and they 
heard pistol-shooting and they thought that I was killed, and they sent 
a telegraphic report that I was killed; but I didn’t lose nothing and 
didn’t get hurt at all; didn’t lose nothing but that one pistol. 


@. Did you go on then ?—A. I went back to Aiken, and then I was a 


witness in the United States court, and then the witnesses were going 


to leave Aiken the next day, and I came on then with Mr. Bardeen the : 


next day. 

(. Came on here ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do with your papers you had with you?—A. They 
have got them up to the House of Representatives there, the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections have got them; I gave them up to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What excuse did the white commissioner give you for the exten 


dinary conduct in counting or canvassing the votes of the county on 


Monday instead of Tuesday 7—A. He never gave any excuse at all, sir; — 


he said he thought the law required that the election should be declared 


that Friday, the same day that we organized the board. He said he : 
thought so; but I didn’t ask him any question about it, sir. My rea- — 


sons for notasking him any question—it was always the rule for the chair- 


man to call the meeting to order, and so I asked the chairman of the — 


board. 

@. Who was the chairman of the board ?—A. 8S. B. Spencer. 

(J). You had a clerk of the board 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he there 7?—A. Yes, sir; he was there. 

(. Do you know whether the vote was counted right or ‘not 2—A. 
No, sir; I don’t know whether it was counted right or not. 

Q. You do not know anything about that ?—A. No; I don’t know 
whether it was counted right or not. 

Q. Did you vote at the last election?—A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. Where ?—A. At Fountain Academy. 


ih 
" 
{ 5 
Yi 
‘ 
¥ 


_ Q. How did these men along that road whom you have described, know 
who you were and what your business was; they seem to have picked 
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you up at various points ?—A. That crowd that talked to me that morn- 
ing was the same crowd that had talked with me that night. 

(). How did they know where you were going 7?—A. They followed on 
the train; I believe the way they knewthat I was going on, they found 
out that I didn’t go back home and they followed me on and were on 
the train with me, only they were in a different car and I didn’t see 
them. 

q. But when they told you to get off the train you got off the train ?— 


<A. Yes, sir. 


(. And went a long distance and got on the cars at another place ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

. Q. And yet you say that when you got on the carsa long distance on 
another road, that they were there ready to seize you again 7—A. Yes, 
sir. 

«. They had asort of omnipresence; it seems they were every where?— 
A. Yes, sir; it seems so. 

(. They put you off or ordered you to get off?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And then you went, how far ?—A. About seventeen miles, to Black- 
ville. | 

(. Were they on the train you got onto at Blackville ?—A. If they 
were on the train I didn’t see them, but I think they were on the train, 
in a first-class car. 

@. Then you went on to Branchville ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And you changed cars at Branchville for Columbia ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(@. Did you see them change cars?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see them 
change cars, but I saw them on the platform. 

q. Then how was it you knew they came from Branchville toward Co- 
lumbia?—A. I saw them on the platform. 

q. Did you see the same men ?—A. I saw those same men. 

q. How far did you came toward Columbia ?—A. To the wood-rack 
above Orangeburgh; I don’t know how far it is. 

@. Give us an idea how far it is—A. It is only eighteen miles from 
Branchville to Orangeburgh, and I suppose it was about ten miles above 
Orangeburgh. 

(. Well, there were other people around there ? es, Sir. 

(). Where did they come from, the woods or cars?—A. No, sir; they 
came from the next car-door. 

@. Did you know these men ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you know any of them ?—A. Only by their faces. 
~ Q. Were they Aiken County men ?—A. Yes, sir; they were Aiken 
County men. , 

@. Do they live in Aiken town ?—A. No, sir, but I met them fre- 
quently in the recent canvass in Aiken County. 

@. But you didn’t think it worth while to inquire into their names ?— 
A. I didn’t know them. 

Q. You had met them during the campaign ?—A. Yes, sir; I had. 

@. And you didn’t think it worth while to ask their names ?—A. I 
had no one to ask there. 

@. Did you not know any white or colored people about there that 
would be likely to know them; couldn’t you inquire of any of the 
white people round about, or of any of the colored people, as to the 
names of those roughs at all?—A. Not in that neighborhood, sir, I 
couldn’t inquire. 
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Q. Well, did you make any inquiry after they had done all this mis- 
chief to you ?—A. I made no inquiry there; I made inquiry in Aiken. 

(). You didn’t learn their names there ?—A. No, sir; 1 did not posi- 
tively. 

@. You never have learned their names ?—A. I never have learned 
their names. | 

q. You don’t know their names ? ’t know their names. 

@. Who saw this transaction besides yourself ?—A. Mr. Richardson 
and Mr. Darby. 

(. Give their names.—A. Peter Richardson, and the other one’s 
nawe is Darby ; I dow’t know his given name. He used to be a body- 
servant of Dr. Darby. 

(). White men ?—A. Colored men. 

Q. What were they doing there ?—A. They were coming to Columbia. 

(). Were they on the train ?—A. They were on the train. 

@. Did they get off?—A. They got off when they took me off; they 
got off the train. 

@. They staid there and saw all that was done 7—A. They staid there 
and saw what they did. 

Q. What did the roughs do to them ?—A. They got me off towards 
the woods, and they sent back six of their number to run them back. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. To run these two colored men back?-—A. Yes, sir; to run them 
back or kill them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

(. Did they run them back ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. They did not kill them ?—A. No, sir. 

q. You have seen them since ?—A. I have seen them since. 

Q. Whether the vote was counted right or wrong, you don’t know ?— 
A. No, sir; I don’t know. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You met first as commissioners, after the election, on what day?— 
A. On Friday. 

Q. Were all the returns in from the managers of all the different pre- 
cincts at that time ?—A. Yes, they were in, sir. 

Q. On Friday ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Then you all adjourned over until Tuesday ?—A. Until Tuesday ; — 
to meet at ten o’clock, Tuesday. 

(. Did the democratic member at that time make any objection to 
adjourning over until Tuesday, or did he agree to that 7—A. He agreed 
to that. 

@. You were asked just now why you didn’t inquire the names of 
those roughs; had you any occasion for inquiring their names at all ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You hadn’t been interfered with by them before that ?—A. Not be- — 
fore that, sir. 

(). You were then on the railroad, and under the circumstances you 
have described ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Among strangers 1A, Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you a candidate for any office ?—A. No, sir; no candidate, 
sir. 


@. What offices have you held ?—A. I never held no public office, sir. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


_ Q. You mean to except that on the election board 7—A. Only commis- 
sioner of election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a butcher by trade, sir. I was 
in very bad health; I was West and was in very bad health, and I came 
back down home, and I am planting, sir; I am a planter. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Now, Mr. Chairman, this witness has been examined 
touching matters that occurred subsequent to the election, and that had 
no bearing upon the subject of intimidation further than to ascertain the 
results of the election. I do insist respectfully that it comes entirely 
within the principle that L contended for a while ago, and it is admitted 
and mine is rejected. 

Mr. CuristTiAncy. I have a word to say in reference to that before 
there is a decision on that point. 

Mr. MERRI™ON. I want to make that point. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCGY. I want to meetit. Itis, that we are sent to inquire 
about electors having been prevented from voting or from their votes 
being allowed, either by intimidation or fraud, and any intimidation or 
frand relating to the election itself comes directly within the words and 
spirit of the resolution. Now, the counting of the votes and question of 
fraud in reference to the counting of the votes of the election was, of 
course, just as much within that resolution as the question of intimida- 
tion ; hence it relates to the election itself, to the result of the election 
itself, and the mode of ascertaining it there at the election. 

Mr. Merrion. I state that that is exactly the same ground I took 
awhile ago; but when it suits the convenience of the republican side to 
show that there was force or fraud immediately after the election in 
the country, why it is all welltoreceive it; but when I insist that there 
was force and fraud and violence when you come to count the vote or 
the return before the proper authorities to ascertain the result of the 
election in the whole State, then it is incompetent. That is the point I 
make. 

Mr. CuRISTIANCY. When you offer anything showing intimidation or 
fraud at the canvass or in the action of the electors, then will be time 
enough for/us to raise any objection. 
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CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 26, 1876. 
- Lieut. C. B. HinTON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. State your age and your business.—Answer. My age is 
thirty-one; my profession is that of arms. 

Q. You are an officer of the United States Army ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. State whether you have at any time been in command of troops 
in South Carolina, and, if so, when and where.—A. I have been sta- 
tioned in South Carolina since November, 1870, with a few exceptions, 
going out of the State to other stations, sometimes commanding my 
company and sometimes serving with the captain in command. 

Q. State whether at the late election you were stationed at any point in 
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this State, and, if so, where, and what you observed as to the conduct of 
theelection.—A. On election-day, November 7, I was stationed at Chester, 
South Carolina, and was called upon by the United States marshal to 
go to the polls in order to protect him in the discharge of his duty. I 
went about half past ten in the morning and remained until twenty 
minutes to six in the evening. During my stay there the votes were 
cast without any interruption. There was an excited crowd there yell- 
ing, some for Chamberlain and some for Hampton. They spoke very 
disrespectfully of the marshal, and he ieft the polls, and they yelled, 
“Take him out; take him out.” And the civil officers, such as consta- 
bles and deputy sheriffs, were, in the majority, very much intoxicated 
and unable to suppress any disturbance, should any occur. That is 
about the substance. 

@. Could anybody vote who wanted to vote,a man of reasonable 
firmness ?—A. I imagine so; I didn’t see any interruption to it. 

@. During the late political campaign, where were you stationed ?— 
A. I was stationed at Aiken, S. C. 

@. Did you attend any political meetings ?—A. I did not, sir, except 
to go to Beech Island with the United States marshal for the purpose 
of making arrests. 

@. Did you go down there during a political meeting to make ar- 
rests ?—A. Yes, sir; as it'was supposed that men that we wanted would 
be there at that meeting. 

@. Did you make any arrests there?—A. No, sir; the parties we 
wanted were not there. 

@. What time was that ?—A. I don’t remember exactly the date. 

Q. Did you observe anything extraordinary that day?—A. The blacks 
and whites were in some squabble about a division of time, and the 
negroes left this particular spot where they were when I first came up 
- with the detachment, and went down less than a quarter of a mile from 
where I was and there held their meeting. The whites were talking 
- about going down there and yelling these negroes out of speaking or 
hearing their speakers. I don’t know what speakers they referred to. 
I didn’t do anything about it at all; it was none of my business. 

@. Did they hold their meetings respectively ?—A. They held their 
meetings. 

(). No violence there that day ?—A. No, sir. 

(. State whether at any time you were called to the neighborhood of 
Rouse’s Bridge, and, if so, under what circumstances; and what you 
observed, if anything, extraordinary there ?—A. On the evening of Sep- 
tember 17th or 18th, I have forgotten which, Captain Lloyd, in command 
at Aiken, received a telegram from General Ruger ordering him to pro- 
ceed with a detachment of his command to Silverton, S.C. That was, 
I think, about half past nine in the evening. About half past ten we 
started out with thirty-three men and three days’ rations. We marched 
about thirty miles, when we were halted by some parties unknown to 
us at that time. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Did you see any colored men ?—A. Weafterwards saw them—and 
they hollered to us, ‘* Who’s there?” Captain Lloyd said, ‘* Who are 
you?” And they replied asking us who was there, and he replied, 
‘United States troops ;” and they then said “Come on.” We found a 
body of men there, fifteen or twenty, I suppose, some mounted, and all 
with arms. We had a little talk with them, and they asked us where 
we were going, and we said to Rouse’s Bridge; and they advised us 
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net to go; said that the road was picketed two or three miles outside 
of Rouse’s Bridge, and that we might be shot in the dark. The men 
got water there, and we then continued our march; and passing a 
barn I heard considerable confusion there, and I reported to Captain 
Lloyd that I thought there were men secreted in the barn; and he said, 
“7 think so myself.” Well, we continued our march until the next morn- 
ing at half past five, when we halted to make some coffee and get our 
breakfast. After getting our breakfast we continued our march again 
until we arrived at Rouse’s Bridge, about half past nine in the morning, 
when we were met by a good many negroes coming out of the swamp, 
and coming in by different roads. They all seemed to be very much ex- 
cited, and very much frightened; some had arms and some were with- 
out arms. And soon after our arrival we heard a voiley, or some shots, 
and the negroes came rushing up from the direction where the white 
men were, and said one of their number had been killed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. One of the negroes ?—A. Yes, sir; we inquired around and found 
that it was a mere rumor; that they didn’t know that any one had been 
killed. About halfor three-quarters of an hour afterwards the negroes 
hollered, ‘Here they come;” and Captain Lloyd and myself looked 
down the road and saw a large body of white men coming, mounted 
and well armed, and apparently very Well organized. We walked down 
the road to meet them, and they halted, and some one of the crowd hol- 
lered, ‘“‘ Halt that line of skirmishers.” We looked then towards the 
swamp and saw some few skirmishers, and we supposed the line was 
extended beyond there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir, white men; the undergrowth was so 
thick there we could not very well see the whole line ; ‘and Col. A. P. 
Butler, who was apparently in command, came over to us and said, 
‘What do the boys in blue propose to ’ do” Captain Lloyd, he in 
command of the detachment of two companies, told him that he didn’t 
propose to do anything; that he had been ordered there in the inter- 
est of peace and order, and the best thing to do was to disperse. 
He left us and sent three of his captains to us: Capt. George Croft, a 
Jawyer in Aiken; Capt. Paul Hammonc, who lives at Beech Island; 
and another party whose name I have forgotten. They wanted the 
officers to make them the assurance that they would send the negroes 
home, and said that they would do likewise. We then told them that 
we could not give them any assurance as to the negroes going home, 
but would do the best we could to persuade them to do so. We ealled 
up a prominent negro, by the name of Rouse, to confer with these men 
as to ihe possibility of getting them to disband and go home; and it 
was then and there agreed that he would see that the negroes at Rouse’s 
Bridge would go home. They also told us of a party ‘of negroes who 
were armed and riotous 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who told you this ?—A. These three men—at a place called Rob- 
bins, 8. C. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. That is, these white men told you?—A. Yes, sir; they asked us 


to exert the same influence with a man named Simon Coker, that was 
hisname. We told them that we would do the best we could, and Cap- 
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tain Lloyd wrote a note to this Simon Coker, and sent it by a colored 
man. So the whites left us. They indulged in a good deal of swearing; 
said that they would have given five hundred dollars—some few of them 
made this remark—that they would have given five bundred dollars if 
we had been an hour late. Meaning, of course, if we hadn’t come there 
in the time we did. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Did they say what would have occurred if you hadn’t come up 7— 
A. No, sir; but it was very evident what would have occurred. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were these privates ?—A. They were not in command of any 
} troops, but simply a part of the body. One man in particular indulged 
in a good deal of profanity about Governor Chamberlain ; said that was 
the son of a bitch they wanted to kill. One man said that his horse 
had been shot under him that morning, and God damned if he was 
not going to kill three niggers for it; and remarks similar to that in 
character. 

—Q. State what cause, if any, was assigned for this armed movement ; 
what it was, and from whom you got such information.—A. Well, the 
information that I received was merely from various parties; 1 can’t 
mention their names. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 


@. White men?—A. Yes, sir; some I do not know at all. They told 
me that a couple of negroes had gone into the house of a white man 
by the name of Harley, for the purpose of robbing, and the woman 
was in bed at the time, just having given birth a few days before that 
to a child, and was very much frightened at the appearance of these 
men, and a white woman endeavored to get hold of a shot-gun, which 
frightened the negroes, and they ran; and her husband came up just at 
that time and made a discovery of the trouble, and, as I understand, 
collected some white friends and they got one of the negroes. RE 

Q. This was the representation made by some of the white men ?—A., 
Yes, sir. They got this negro and took him to this woman. . He was 
dshot, I believe, first before he was carried to the woman; and she claime 
that he was not the man; that they had shot the wrong man; and I 
suppose these men were out there supporting the constable or sheriff. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Did you ascertain whether they had any warrant?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Did they allege that they were there to execute any legal pro- 
cess ?—A. I believe that was their pretense. 

Q. You know nothing of the fact yourself?—A. No, sir. Then they 
said that the negroes had armed themselves for the purpose of killing 
the white men, and burning property, &c., and they were there to sup- 
press it. 

Q. They gave that as one reason for their movement ?—A. Yes, sir; 
together with this other, the pretense of assisting the sheriff to arrest 
these parties who were engaged in the robbery. 

(. Was there any allegation that there had been any burning ?—A. 
No, sir; not at that time. I afterward rode down to Robbins and 
there I was told of the burning of a gin-house. 

Q. Did you learn anything about tearing up the railroad ?—A. Yes, 
sir; we learned that the next day. 

Q. State whether or not these white people did disperse and return to 
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their homes after you called upon them and made the assurance to them 
that you would do what you could to disperse the negroes.—A. The 
ereater part of them left there, and, in fact, all of them did ultimately 
leave that neighborhood. They went in the direction of their homes. I 
do not know whether they went there or not, but I never saw them 
afterward. 

@. You only know they dispersed from there as if they were going 
home ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether or not the negroes had at any time before 
or after the time you have spoken of fired into the white men? and, if 
so, state anything you know about it, or anything you heard about it at 
the time.—A. There was no firing at all by either of the parties after 
we got there, but I saw two negroes at Rouse’s Bridge who had been 
wounded, and, as they claimed, it was by white men; or, as they called 
them, democrats. One of them was wounded in the back of the head, 
and the other in the arm. 

(). Did the white men allege that they had been fired into ?—A. Yes, 
sir; they spoke of having been fired into. 

@. On what occasion, and under what circumstances?—A. Well, in 
this locality, in Robbins and Ellenton. 

@. Did they mention any truce between the whites and blacks, or any 
settlement of their trouble?—A. Yes, sir; they did mention it. 

@. What was it?—A. That there was an agreement on Sunday night 
between the blacks and whites to have peace, and the whites told me—or 
rather it was on Sunday morning that the agreement of peace was made 
—and on Sunday night some of the whites were going home and they 
were fired into by the blacks, and one of their number, by the name of 
Williams, kilied. They were talking about one of the men, a man by 
the name of Bush, who had been shot with bird-shot. Some struck him 
in the face, and one struck him in the mouth, and some on the lapel 
of his coat. 

@. A white man?—A. Yes, sir; they didn’t even enter his coat. I 
suppose the gun was not of much account, and it was small bird-shot. 

@. Were you down at Robbins Station ?—A. Yes, sir; I went there. 
With this man Bush. It had been reported to Captain Lloyd at Hllen- 
ton that there was a body of white men down there who did not know 
of the agreement of peace made at Robbins Bridge, and Captain Lloyd 
asked me if I would ride down there and tell them of the agreement, 
and I did so, and met about thirty or thirty-five mounted men, and con- 
veyed to their commanding officer the wishes of Captain Lloyd, and 
asked him to communicate it to General Hagood, who was at a place 
called Steel Creek with 400 mounted men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. White men ?—A. Yes, sir. I asked this captain what they were 
doing there, and he said they had been sent out by General Hagood to 
hunt up the dead bodies of negroes and to protect the negroes in bury- 
ing them; and when there I saw the dead body of a negro; and on 
my way to Robbins I also saw the body of a colored boy who had been 
killed by the whites; and on my way to Ellenton I saw the bodies of 
three colored men who had been killed by the whites. I saw only five 
dead bodies of colored men. They were very much decomposed, and 
had been lying where they had been killed forsome time. The negroes 
Said that the white people threatened that if they attempted to bury 
them they would kill them. 

Q. Did you see any disturbance of the railroad?—A. No, sir; it was 
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repaired when we went over it; Captain Lloyd sent a detachment of 
six men there and they were recalled the next ‘day. 

Q. Do you know any further facts about this matter that would be 
of interest to the committee ?—A. I do not, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : | : ; 

@. You were at Chester, 8S. C., on the day of the election, I understood 
you to say, from ten to six oA. Irom half past ten to twenty minutes 
of six. 

Q. Now, sir, by the commands of your superior officer, were you in any 
case to interfere, except in cases of actual violence for the purpose of sup- 
pressing that violence and preserving peace ?—A. Our orders were that 
we would be subject to the command or the control of the deputy mar- 
shal, and the officer, of course, was directed by General Sherman to use 
his judgment as to the necessity for the use of troops. 

Q. Did you, in fact, interfere unless to prevent actual violence in any 
case?—A. I went there , and on my arrival the crowd’ was-very much 
excited and it would have taken but very little to have started a riot, but 
soon afterward it had quieted down. 

@. But what I meanis this:. sappose the deputy marshal gotfrightened 
and he had called upon you for assistance, and you, on looking at the 
circumstances, thought that it did not amount to sueh a breach of the 
peace that required your interference, you would not interfere ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. You were not under the command of the marshal?—A. No, sir; 
though we were in a measure under his control. 

(. You were there to assist him in preserving order?—A. Yes, sir; 
and in the performance of his duties to see that he was not interfered 
with or interrupted. 

@. You speak of the threats made to the marshal, that is to say, the 
harsh language they used to him, and you said that ‘they used this lan- 
guage, “Take him out”—A. Yes, sir; that was when I was going out 
just ahead of my detachment. 

Q. Were those armed meu who made use of that languege?—A. I no- 
ticed quite a number of pistols on their persons. 

(Q. Were the colored people armed at the election ?—A. I didn’t see 
any arms. If they had pistols they were concealed so that I could not 
see them. The marshal represented to me that he had been interrupted 
or interfered with by Judge Mackey, the judge of the circuit court, who 
protested against the manner of polling the vote. They had been ar- 
ranging five voters at the window and would swear them collectively, 
and Mackey protested and said that he wanted them sworn separately, 


which created some little disturbance. ‘The marshal said that the crowd — 
called out, “Shoot the son of a bitch, and we’ll stand by you, judge,” 


and remarks of that character. 

Q. Well, now, you marched up there to Rouse’s Bridge. You have 
stated that when you started that evening—the evening of September 
17th—you had thirty-three men. Who was in command of the men ?— 
A. Captain Lloyd. 

(. Were they a part of his command ?—A. Yes, sir; he had a portion 
of the company [ had under my command. 

_Q. And he, being a senior officer, commanded the-whole?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Who were those men that yon met in the road, and who ordered 





; 
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you to halt?—A. I do not know who they were. They were white men. 
They said that they had been down to Rouse’s Bridge that morning. It 
was then, 1 suppose, in the neighborhood of twelve o’clock—about mid- 
night. 

(). About how many of them were there?—A. About fifteen or twenty. 

(). All armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Under the command of some officer ?—A. Apparently they were. 

@. They advised you not to go on that night because the road was 
picketed ?—A. Yes, sir—within two miles of Rouse’s Bridge, they said. 

Q. And that you might get shot?—-A. Yes, sir. They supposed that 
we would get there before daylight. 

(). Did they state by whom they were picketed ?—A. They said by 
the negroes. 

@. That the negroes had picketed the road ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you find any such thing when you got up there—that the ne- 
groes had picketed the road?—A. No, sir; we didn’t find that the 
negroes had picketed the road, but they came running in. 

Q. On Friday ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You said some of them were armed. What proportion of those 
colored men had any arms at all?—A. I would say about one in five. 

Q. The rest had nothing ?—-A. No, sir; the rest had nothing at all. 

Q. What kind of guns did those have that were armed ?—A. Some 
had old shot-guns, probably worth about five or six dollars. I saw 
one with a Winchester rifle, and only one. I saw some old flint-lock 
muskets—all poor arms. | 

@. Lut they as well as the others appeared to be frightened?—-A. Yes, 
Sir; the women came out and fell on their knees, and prayed to God, 
and gave every expression of delight at our appearance. 

(. You bave stated incidentally, as you were proceeding a while ago, 
that the white men expressed regret that you had not arrived there 
later; you can go on and state what would have been the result if you 
had not arrived there.—A. It is merely a matter of opinion, on my 
own responsibility, that they intended to kill all the colored men that 
they could find up there. 

Q. Had they surrounded the colored men in the swamp ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I think they had; they had them in a fix, and so that they could 
have got nearly all, if hot all, of them 

Q. You have stated what Mrs. Harley had said about the negroes 
coming in there; that was what the whites told you?—A. Yes, sir; 


what I learned frown the white men. 


Q. Then you mentioned, among other things, that they told you that 
they bad shot a man who was charged with being one of the men that 
had been at her house?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Aud they had taken her to see this man, and she said it was not 
the one? yas the wrong man; was not the man that en- 
tered the house. 

Q. That was the representation of the whites themselves ?—A. Yes,” 
Sir. 

Q. You say they pretended to be there for the purpose of aiding the 
constable or sheriff in making some arrests; did you see any constable 





or sheriff there?—A. No, sir; I saw some of the men who said they 
_ Were summoned as a posse, and among them was his son. 


| 


Q. Who was the sheriff?—A. The sheriff of Aiken County ; rordan 
is his name. 


Q. He was there among the rest ?—A. His son. 
8 © VOL 1—50 
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Q. His son was there?—A. Yes, sir; with the rest of the posse that 
he had summoned with these armed men. 
Q. You did not see any constable or peace-officer ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Was the sheriff himself there?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Now after they had dispersed, or when they dispersed, something 
was said about sending word down to A. Simon Coker, at Robbins. 

q. At that time this Coker had not been killed ?—A. We did not 
know that he was killed until the next day ; when we went to Ellenton, 
we discovered that he had been killed about the time that we met these 
men at Kouse’s Bridge; because Captain Lloyd and myself remarked to 
each otber that it was bad faith in these people to advise us to commnu- 
nicate with this man, knowing at the time that he was dead. We 
thought they knew he had been killed at that time. 

Q. But they claimed afterward that they didn’t know anything about 
that ?—-A. Yes, sir—or rather, I don’t say that they claimed afterward, 
because I didn’t meet any of them afterward in a body, but they con- 
veyed the impression that Simon Coker was living at that time; at the 
time that they told us of his being in command at Robbins. 

Q. Of Coker’s being in command ?—A. Yes, sir; they said he was in 
command there, and was an influential man among the negroes. 

Mr. MERRIMON. If you will allow meto interrupt ‘you, judge, jastatthis 
point. 

Q. It turned out that he was killed about the time that they asked 
you to give notice to him ?—A. Yes, sir; about that time, or perhaps a 
little before. We only got our reports from the negroes, and of course 
they don’t know about the time of day. 

Q. They don’t keep accurate time ?—A. No, sir; but I suppose it was 
about the time or a little before the time. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. You saw two negroes wounded there at Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. One in the arm and one in the head ?—A. Yes, sir; one inthe arm 
and one in the back of the head. 

Q. What was the representation about those wounds; had they just 
been received that morning or at some other time?—A. I think one of 
these men bad been wounded on Saturday or Sunday, if not both of 
them. 

Q. Did you see any dead colored men near Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. I 

saw the bodies of three about a mile and a half from Ellenton, that is 
when we were returning there from Rouse’s Bridge to Ellenton. 

Q. Before you had been to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Yes, six. 

(). There you saw the bodies ot three ?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. ‘hat is, three besides Coker?—A. Well, I hadn’t seen Coker at 
that time; it was afterward that I saw Coker. 

Q. Ulow leng did they appear to have been killed ?—A Well, their 
bodies were considerally decomposed, I suppose they had been killed— 
a colored man there said they had been killed on Sunday morning at @ 
place called Union Bridges, or one of them was killed there. 

. You spoke ofone of them that you saw killed there—a boy. — 
That was a boy that I saw on my way to Robbins; that was about @ 
es or a mile and a half below Ellenton. 

. That was in addition to those?—A. Yes, sir. 
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~ Q. How oid a boy did he appear to be ?—A. I suppose he was about 
eighteen or nineteen years old. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many white men were in the vicinity of Rouse’s Bridge at the 
time that you mention ?—A. I estimated about three hundred and 
twenty-five. j 

(. Aud about how many in allin that immediate vicinity and in the 
Vicinity of Robbins ?—A. Well, inclading the number I heard of being 
at Steel Creek, Ellenton, and Rouse’s Bridge, there were about eight 
hundred men. 

q. Now you may state, as far as you are able to, how they were armed, 
and whether or not they seemed to be under discipline.—A. Well, I 
think their organization, as far as civil organization was concered, was 
one of the most complete I ever saw, and they were well armed—of 
course not all alike ; some of them had these improved breech loading 
rifles, and all characters of arms. Colonel Butler rebuked one of his 
men in my presence for not obeying his command, which was a pretty 
good evidence that they were well organized. 

@. About how many colored men were in that vicinity 7—A. At 
Rouse’s Bridge I estimated the number at about seventy-five or a hun- 
dred. 


By Mr. CurIsTIANCY : 


Q. That is, including men, women, and children ?—A. Yes, sir; the 
whole party together. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. About how many were men and how many women and children ?— 
A. I didu’t take particular notice. 

@. As near as you can estimate.—A. I don’t suppose there were more 
than twenty women and children ; they all flocked around us as soon as 
we got there. 

(. Did the white people manifest a great deal of delight at your arri- 
val ?—A. Not that I observed. 

(. They did not ask you to protect them from the negroes?—A. No, 


sir. 


- Ce 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
@. They did ask you to disperse the negroes ?——-A. Yes, sir. Upon 


_ the ageement of the negroes to go home, they said that they would do 
likewise. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. They didn’t ask you to disperse them ?—A. O, no, sir. We per- 
suaded them to disperse and go to their homes. . 
Q. You do not think the negro force was a very formidable one ?—A. 
No, sir; not at all. 
Q. Aud the white force was?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Did you hear or ascertain of any colored men who were shot after 


‘ 


the white men at Rouse’s Bridge agreed to disperse ?—A. I learned 


only from rumor 
Q. Well, that you may state.—A. That a party who came from Au- 
gusta, Ga., had shot an old colored man on their way home. Of course 





‘I know nothing of the truth of it. It isa mere matter of rumor. I 


heard that about thirty or forty of them just emptied the contents of 
their guns into his body. That he was an inoffensive old colored man, 
and they just killed him because he was a colored man. 


4 
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_By Mr. CuRIstTIANcY: 


Q. He was a very old man ?—-A. Yes, sir; very old. I understood 
that he was a very old man. 

By Mr. CAMERON: ‘ 

(). You understood that the thirty or forty who emptied the contents 
of their guns into the old colored man were men who were at Rouse’s 
Bridge, and who had agreed to disperse ?—A. Yes, sir. And they were 
on their way home. They belonged in Augusta, Ga. | 


* ALEXANDER C. HASKELL—THE STATE AT LARGE. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 26, 1876. 
ALEXANDER C. HASKELL sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Question. State your age, place of residence, business, and your potiti- 
cal affiliations.— Answer. My age is thirty-seven years and three months; 
my residence is in the county of Richland, four miles from the city of Co- 
lumbia, S.C.; Iam a lawyer by profession and by practice; I belong to 
the democratic or reform party, as it is called in South Carolina, and am 
the chairman of the county executive committee of Ricbland, and chair- 
man of the State executive committee of the democratic party. 

@. With your headquarters where?—A. My law-office is in the city 
of Columbia, and my headquarters are at a different point in the same 
city, over the bank of Edwin J. Scott & Son. 

Q. State whether you have any general or special knowledge of the 
manner of conducting the late political campaign in this State; and if 
you say yes, please give the committee to understand how it was con- 
ducted on the part of the democratic party.—A. I am familiar with the 
campaign, the basis upon which it rested, and the animus with which it 
has been conducted. The determination to enter into a political contest 
arose about the month of March last. One of the earliest manifestations 
of that determination was at a meeting in the city of Columbia, where 
I presented resolutions which were adopted. They were regarded as 
harsh and severe, but I think have been acknowledged since to be cor- 
rect. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. By whom havethey been acknowledged to be correct ?—A. I think, 
sir, by all persons of sound judgment who knew the condition of our 
affairs, whether they were republicans or democrats. 


By Mr. CuRristiancy : 


(@. Have you those resolutions with you ?—A. I haven’t them, but I 
will put them in the hands of the committee. I rode into town very 
hastily and did not bring them with me; but with the permission of the 
committee I will place them in your hands before Iam withdrawn. 

Mr. MERRIMoN. We will understand that they will be put in when 
they come.t 


* By a ruling of the committee, Mr. Haskell was chosen by the democrats, and Goy- 
ernor Chamberlain by the republicans, to present the case of their respective sides, un- 
restrained by the rules of evidence that limited the evidence of other witnesses to facts 
within their personal knowledge. 

t Vide end of testimony of Colonel Haskell taken January 11, 1877. 
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The WITNESS. Some consider that those resolutions are harsh, but I 
want you to see the whole spirit of them. The spirit of those resolu- 
tions was a movement for reform. They declared two things: that our 
contest was not to be against 

Mr. CurisTIANcY. If you bring the resolutions it is not necessary for 
you to state that. 

The Witngsss. I would rather state it briefly. It was stated in the 
resolutions that our contest was not against the colored race, and it was 
not against northern men. They contained a reproach, Lowever, upon the 
republican party of the United States, (for which they expressed respect 
otherwise,) for allowing their name to be misused by the few office- 
holders who were creating misery and unhappiness among our people. 
They were a denunciation of the people of this State who, for the sake of 
ofiice, joined these ofiice-holders, whom we have named for a long time 
past “the so-called republicans.” That was the whole spirit of the 
resolutions—to draw the line distinctly between honesty and dishonesty, 
and to say that it was not the republicans of the United States against 
whom we were battling, but a few men who held office here. 

A feeling began to pervade the State that we must move or we were 
ruined, not politically, but in all the interests of life—both races utterly 
ruined. We held a convention in May, which failed to adopt an abso- 
lute policy. 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was this a State convention ?—A. Yes; it was held here at Colum- 
bia, and I was one of the delegates from Richland. That convention 
failed to adopt an absolute policy, but it sent delegates te Saint Louis. 

@. That was the convention which nominated delegates to the national 
democratic convention ?—A. Yes, sir. It appointed an executive com- 
mittee of fifteen, of which I was then a member, for the State. At the 
succeedipg convention, in August, the committee was reduced in num- 
ber and I was made chairman. The previous chairman had been Gen- 
eral James Conner, of Charleston, who has since run for attorney-gen- 
eral. 

We contended that every effort which we had made previously (three 
in number) to unite with the so-called republicans » men who held 
‘office, and who had control over the colored population—had failed be- 
cause the very moment that one of their party would combine with ours 
to run the campaign on the ground of reform, he was repudiated by 
those who remained at the head of the colored voters and controlled 
them, and had signally failed. We determined’ that the only Lope of 
success was to mark a line distinctly, and make it what it was nickuained, 

a “straight-out” contest for honesty and reform against the men who 
had controlled the State for eight years; and, uniting in our national 
contest with the democratic party, but expecting the “aid, in our State 
contest, of the best-disposed and honest republicans who held office, 
and of, you may say, every white man and republican who didu’t hold 
office, but who was independent of office. And I do not think there 
were three in the State who did not vote with us, who were not office- 
holders or aspirants for office. I do not know of any. 

The division in May was on that point, whether it should be straight- 
out or whether it should be that we should run Mr. Chamberlain. He 
had been the leader of the extreme republican party for a number of 
years. He had been the attorney-general daring all the great frauds 
Which had been committed in the State. He was on every board that 
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had committed these frauds, and he had been the legal adviser of every 
such board. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Let me interrupt you a moment. It occurs to me 
that this portion of the testimony has nothing to do with the investiga- 
tion that we were appointed to make. The witness is testifying about 
the frauds of the republican administration in this State. We are not 
charged with any investigation of that matter, and if we enter upon it 
it will require us to take the testimony of every man in the State of 
South Carolina, in order to get at their opinion. No such power has 
been delegated to us under the resolution by which we were appointed, 
and I, for one, do not wish to take up time in that way. Ii we do, the 
time will be utterly wasted, because there is no end to this class of 
testimony which might be brought on both sides. That is a question 
which was fairly left to the voters—if there was a fair election—tor their 
determination, and not for ours—not by any testimony that we are 
authorized to take. 

Mr. Mgrrimon. I will state that what the witness has so far testified 
to is simply introductory to what he is going to say in 1eference to the 
manner of conducting the late campaign; that it underlies it as the 
basis of their organization. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Then I propose that we proceed at once with the 
testimony as to the mode of conducting it. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I think we cannot wholly be understood without this 
very information.- I have repeatedly intimated, and insisted heretofore 
during the investigation, that the course of our investigation should be 
given some definite compass, instead of being launched upon the broad 
and boundless sea which the record will show has so far been the case. 
I have said all the time that there was no end to it; that we might ex- 
amine witnesses here indefinitely. We have had hearsay and every- 
thing else; and now at the opening of my side of the case, I am to be 
limited and restrained. I protest against it. The majority of the com- 
mittee have the power to decide; but I must enter my protest. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I am quite willing that you should enter your 
protest. 

Mr. MERRI™MON. I say that this witness has the right to state what 
he was proceeding to state when he was interrupted, in order to explain 
the course of the democratic party in the late campaign. | 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. He has a right to state his course of action. 

Mr. CAMERON. He was going on to state how Governor Chamberlain 
had been connected with frauds. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I mentioned this fact not only once but repeatedly, © 
and I say that it is alleged that there was a deliberate conspiracy on 
the part of Mr. Chamberlain and others in South Carolina to carry this 
late election, and that as a means to that end he made his application 
to the President for troops. The troops were brought here for the pur-_ 
pose of intimidating the white people of the State by various means, in 
order to carry the election through that and other means that they have 
employed since, and this witness is now presenting with as much detail 
and accuracy as he can those facts. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am willing that this witness should go on and pre- 
sent the democratic side of the so-called South Carolina question, with 
the understanding that no other witness shall do so; then I shall be 
willing that one witness on the part of the republican party shall come 
on the stand and present the republican side of the so-called South 
Carolina question; but with the understanding that only one witness 
Shall present that. [To Mr. Christiancy.]| At the same time I fully 
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agree with you, that this testimony is not within the scope of the reso- 
jution under which we are acting. 

Mr. CurisTIANcy. I have not the slightest objection to that course ; 
that will fairly put the claims of both sides before the committee and 
before the country. 

Mr. MERrIm™0oN. I understand that I have a right, in point of fairness 
and justice, to examine such witnesses as in my judgment are proper 
to be examined, with a view to show the temper and manner of con- 
ducting the late campaign in this State, and upon that right [ insist 
now and shall continue to insist. I say this in justice to myself, that - 
I have claimed heretofore in this committee that the committee onght 
to sit, not as partisans, but as acommittee of the Senate, and that these 
witnesses ought to come in indiscriminately. I dislike the idea of the 
majority of the committee producing only republican witnesses and the 
minority producing only democratic witnesses. It does not sound right 
to me, and I do not believe it to be in the spirit of a proper examination. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I would ask my friend, the honorable Senator 
from North Carolina, how we are going to get witnesses who do not 
belong to one party or the other. 

Mr. Mrrrimon. What I meant to say, and what I think I did say, 1S 
that we ought not to sit here as partisans at all. We are here to make 
a fair investigation. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You cannot introduce a single witness here who is 
not on one side or the other. 

Mr. MERRIMON. That is very true, but it looks very badly when all 
the witnesses summoned by myself are democrats, and all those sum- 
moned by the majority of the committee are republicans. I do not like 
it. Linsist that I have the right to examine such witnesses as in my 
judgment will best present the issues that we are called upon to investi- 
gate. I shall enter into no agreement about it. The committee have 
the power and they will direct me as they please, but I shall insist upon 
my right when the time comes. I will new thank the witness to proceed 
until he is arrested by the committee. 

The W1TNEss. I hope, gentlemen, you will have consideration for my 
inexperience as a witness, and my much greater inexperience as a poli- 
tician. It is the first time in my lile that I have had anything to do 
with politics. I never held any office, except a number of years ago I 
was a member of the legislature for a while. Perhaps, unintentionally, 
J trench upon subjects that do not belong to your jurisdiction. My inten- 
tion is, however, only to explain, so far as I am able to, the spirit with 
which we entered into this recent contest, in order to show that our peo- 
ple had a breadth of heart and of mind in the matter which was far above 
any mere partisan feeling. 

A large portion of the people of the State were willing to put Mr. 
Chamberlain on our ticket, notwithstanding past prejudices—and that 
was just what I was going on to say; that is all I meant, and I am 
very glad that I was interrupted at that particular point as to alluding 
to frauds. But it was generally known that there was a strong pre- 
judice, and it was believed that there were reasons for it; but a large 
number of our best people were willing to set that aside and to put 
Mr. Chamberlain upon our ticket, on the ground that he had shown 
indications of a desire to reform. They were not bound by merely party 


principles at that time or at any time in this contest, neither at the 


beginning nor at the end. But the public opinion overcame that upon 
the ground, both that the record of the past was very strongly against 
him, and that the experiment had been tried but had repeatedly failed. 
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It was no use to fuse people together in that way—to fuse the office- 
holders with the reform people; it was thought to be a hopeless effort, 
If we took Mr. Chamberlain, he would at once lose all control over his 
own party. 

It was therefore decided at the ensuing convention, in August, to nomi- 
nate Wade Hampton. He was nominated as a representative of the in- 
terests of both races. He has always been recognized in this State as 
a conservative man. He was a Union man until the war began. The 
prejudices of the people were rather against him in 1861, upon that 
ground. After the war he was the first man who was looked to by the 
colored people here in Columbia as their friend and representative, and 
he so acted. Wedid not nominate him as an extreme democrat, but as 
a reform man, who was eminently conservative, and who would be able 
to unite the two races better than any one else we could select in the 
State. At the time of his nomination a platform was adopted with 
which you gentlemen are familiar—the State democratic platform. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Have you a copy of it with you? 

The Witness. Not with me, but | will procure a copy of itif the commit- 
tee desire. Foryears past the white race in this State have been entirely 
excluded from any participation in the government, until very recently, 
and they had but little share in conducting the campaign. They had 
voted, but had had little to do with the election contest. It was determined 
that it was necessary to rouse them to vigorous action in this campaign. 
Our policy was to bring them together and to organize them into clubs, 
as is done in the Northern States. We had no old-time division in 
this State. We were all of one policy, differing thereby from other 
Southern States, and we never had party clubs in the State before the 
war, or since the war, in any number until this year. It was determined 
to organize them as was done in other States, because we believed that 
they would be useful in bringing our people together and giving system 
and method to the conduct of the contest. Our effort was to organize 
white clubs and colored clubs. We determined, and I myself am re- 
sponsible in the main for making the request that was made, that they 
should go to republican meetings. You must excuse me, gentlemen, if 
I use the word * republican,” because it is definitely understood in this 
State that those who held offices abuse the name of republican, and 
they are not considered republicans, although they are called republicans. 
Our people were asked to go to those meetings in clubs, to hear the 
speeches that were made, and to ask for a hearing on our side, in order 
that we might be able to make an appeal to the colored people with 
whom our relations had at one time been those of master and servant, 
but always kindly until the year 1867. After they were free, our rela: 
tions with them were of almost uninterrupted kindness, outside of political 
matters. Since 1868 our relations have remained the same, but in po- 
litical matters we were excluded {from all intercourse with them. They had 
what they called their Union Leagues, but they were mainly connected 
with their religious proceedings, and we were strictly excluded, and did 
not know what was done or what they talked of. We went to their 
meetings for the purpose of getting a hearing on our side and hearing 
what they were talking of on their side. I think one of the first of these— 
one of the very earliest—occurred in the county of Richland, and was 
conducted by myself. There was to be a little barbecue, as it is called, 
some eight or nine miles from Columbia, and I was asked to go there. 

By Mr. CuRIstIANcy: 


Q. At what point was that ?—A. It was at Lyke’s store, at Mill Creek 
mill, eight or nine miles trom Columbia. They invited me to go there 
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to address and organize a club. I meant to go there, but learned the 
day before that there was to be a strong radical meeting at Hopkins, 
about three or four miles from the place where this little barbecue was 
to be held. I proposed to institute the campaign proceedings in this 
county by going to Hopkins that day instead of to the barbecue. Some 
eight or ten or perhaps fifteen men of Columbia went with me to Lyke’s. 
We then told them that we wanted them to go over to Hopkins to the 
radical meeting, and asked the barbecue to move over.to that point. 
Some twenty-five or thirty joined me, and we rode over to Hopkins. As 
we approached, Mr. Boone, judge of probate in this place, and then a 
candidate for re-election, was speaking. The colored people were on the 
piazza in a large group, and around it to the extent of three or four 
hundred, I suppose. There were about fifty men with me. We rode 
up and halted about the length of this hall, or a little further, from the 
speaking. A committee, it seems, was appointed at once. They came 
out and addressed me, and invited me to join. I said that [ should do 
so if they wished it; that I came principally to hear, but that I would 
be glad to participate in the meeting if they gave their consent. They 
consented. 

At that meeting Beverly Nash, now senator in this State, Mr. Minort, 
a member of the house, and Mr. Purvis, adjutant,and inspector general, 
were present. Mr. Boone, a white man, was then speaking. Mr. Swy- 
gert, his opponent for the nomination to the office of probate judge by 
the republican party, was also there as a speaker. 1 don’t remember 
any other white men. The rest were colored men. Boone and Swygert 
were both white men. They asked us to speak, and asked that the 
names should be arranged on the list in the order in which they should 
speak. Some riotous young men, as they were called by Beverly Nash, 
were present, and said that the white men should not speak there. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. White men or colored men ? 

The WirneEss. The young colored men raised an uproar on the piazza 
among themselves. They said the white men should not speak there, 
and they resisted the resolution which had been adopted by their lead- 
ers and by the vote of the mass. They got into ratherarow. They 
threw down the old black man who was trial-justice at that place; I 
forget his name now; he was chairman of the committee that invited 
us to join in the discussion. They threw him down, but did not hurt 
him. They raised a great noise and disturbance. In the mean time we 
were standing there saying and doing nothing, and after a while, while 
I was on the piazza with the three white men, and there were nearly as 
many of the biacks as the place would hold, I suppose nearly fifty of 
them climbed in. They were very much crowded. They got into a row. 
They did not hurt us and we did not hurt them. There was nothing 
between us. Mr. Minort proposed to me that he make a speech, if pos- 
sible. They had invited me to speak vext, and he said he would quiet 
them, if possible. I said certaiuly, that was my judgment. So he got 
up and commenced to speak, and at last succeeded in subduing the 
noise. The white men remained outside perfectly quiet. When the 
noise had ended he asked me to speak. Then the uproar commenced 
again. They said I ‘should not speak, shou'd not speak, should not 
speak.” I waited. I merely remarked that they had invited me, and 
that I meant to speak, because they had invited me; that I did not 
mind the noise; that 1 would wait until it was over, Nash and Minort 
asked ine to come out in the yard and get up in a wagon which they 
had there. I went out and got up in the wagon and commenced to 
Speak, and they thereupon became quiet. I made a speech, in which I 
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stated our views as well as I could. Not being a stump-speaker, I did 
not say very much, perhaps. But the strongest assaults that I made, 
if I recollect them, were made against Mr. Nash, who was on the stand 
with me, and had the right to reply. When I concluded my speech he 
got up and did reply. He assailed me to the best of his ability, and 
the speaking went on nearly all day. We had five or six speakers on 
each side. There was no disturbance until at last one of the men, a 
mulatto, one of the reform speakers, was about to get up on the wagon 
to speak, which made a great uproar. One or two of their young, un- 
ruly men jumped up and said he should not speak, that they would kill 
him. I did not allow any other men to interfere, and I got on the 
wagon then myself by him and told them that if they killed him they 
would have to kill me; that I would not allow him to be pnt down; that 
he was a colored man and that he should speak. They had inv ited our 
party and we pat him up as oneof us. Mr, Nash and their leading men 
succeeded in controlling them ultimately, and they heard John Lee 
speak ; that was his name. 

The man who replied to him, as I recollect it, was one Oliver Hopkins, 
a young colored man, who was a lieutenant of the militia. He ascended 
the wagon and called upon them to assemble at their next place of 
meeting with their muskets and rifles. He said, “ We will show these 
white and colored democrats that they will never attend our meetings 
again.” He was put down by their leading men. One of them, Mr. 
Minort, who was the colonel of his regiment, replied to him, and rebuked 
him for using the language he had, and invited us to appear at the 
next meeting, which was to be at Gadsden—a very large meeting. 

I determined to go to Gadsden and did go. In the interim of abou 
ten days there was a good deal of talking about it We knew that they 
meant to be there in large force, and I made provisions for the same. 
We had about six hundred men there, each side to meet at Gadsden next 
time. I went down there from Columbia with a number, and there were 
accessions to that pumber as we went along the road, to the extent, I 
think, of about one hundred and fifty men who were mounted. Others 
came down next day from Columbia on the train, about one hundred and 
fifty maybe. We did not have over five hundred and fifty. About two 
hundred and fifty, I suppose, assembled from the neighborhood for 
about twelve miles around. The colored people were there, some six or 
seven hundred strong. A number of us, say two hundred, went on 
horseback armed with nothing, except that a number of men bad pistols, 
Things were not quiet, and we went threatened by the other side with 
the use of arms. So far as I was leader, I prohibited that anything elsé 
should be worn, but told them that if they deemed it necessary for their 
personal safety they could carry side-pistols, but to keep them in their 
pocket as was their habit, and by no means to exhibit them; and none 
were exhibited. A large portion had no arms at all, and the only arms 
that we had were small side-pistols. I know that for my personal safety I 
carried one small pistol in my pocket. I must say that was almost the 
first time in my life I had done such a thing, but I did it because 
these young men and others had threatened my life. I did not appre- 
hend any danger, but I carried the pistol trom, I may say, a sense of duty, 
to protect my self for once. 

The colored people marched on the ground, on foot and on horseback, 
and with their officers, the most of them being armed. They had a con- 
siderable stack of arms in ‘one of the buildings which was very near 
the stand on which we spoke. 


It was put out in the newspapers that I meant to go there with foree, 
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and to intimidate their proceedings by the use of force. T assured those 
who gave it that form that that was not the case. It was also said that 
they intended to have the meeting in the inclosure of the grounds of a 
colored man by the name of Weston, and that they would close the gate, 
and that we should not enter it. Our own people told me that; but it 
was the rumor on all sides. About an hour before the meeting was to 
be held, I went on with a young gentleman riding with me, and we went 
to Weston’s house to see him. Weston overtook me on the road. 
He was in a buggy, and drove up. I did not know him personaily. 
IT asked him if he could show me the way to Westou’s house. He 
knew me very well. He said that he was Weston. I said I 
believed the meeting was to be in his yard. He said, ‘“ Yes, sir.” I 
said to him that I had heard that there was objection to our going 
there, and I asked him if he had any personal objection. He said 
he had none. I then requested him to show me the way, that I 
might know the grounds, and see that no injury was done by anybody 
to the grounds. I went to his house alone, and he drove with me and 
took me into the yard. He said he bad no objection, and was very 
happy to see us. I went in and asked him to show me the place where 
our people had better stand while the speaking was going on; and we 
arranged the ground between us, and divided it, putting our people on 
one side and the colored pecple on the other. He said all those who 
were on horseback should be placed at the back part, and those on foot 
might be put around the stand. The white people came in, and among 
them some colored people who had been with us, and [ put them over 
on one side. After fifteen minutes or so, the other party marched up, 
their mounted men first, and they marched all around with a great 
display ; they marched all around the stand. There was no obstruction, 
and they then formed their column all around the stand. Wesley, their 
chairman, I think, told them that was not fair to put our men on the 
outside. So they had the positions corrected, and put the mounted men 
of our party over on the right side, and Minort on the left, so that 
all the colored on foot should assemble around the stand, and the 
mounted men could see it from their own side. Wearranged the speak- 
ers in that way. It was their meeting. They said all they wanted was 
the opening and the reply. Of course we made no objection. We were 
there by invitation. I handed them a list of our speakers, and they 

ave me theirs. It was rather long for the day, and they diminished 
it. They had the opening and reply. 

Mr. ht. B. Elliott was present as one of the speakers. There was one 
white man, Mr. Brayton, a candidate for solicitor of this circuit. He 
Was present as a speaker, and the only speaker, I think, whose remarks , 
excited any bitter feeling. He says he does not understand the reason 
why, but his speech did excite a great deal of feeling; it was very offen- 
Sive. There was no response to it, however, except that usually exhib- 
ited by an assembly when anything unpopular or unpleasant has been 
said. Ido not think that there was even hissing, but there would merely 
be an exclamation sometimes. Speaking went on very quietly during 
the day, and when the meeting broke up, three cheers were given on one 
side for Hayes and Wheeler, and three cheers on the other side for Til- 
den, Hendricks, Hampton, and reform. 

Mr. Curis?t1Ancy. They had not converted each other? 

The Wirness. Not to absolute conversion by any weans, but there 
Was a great deal of conversion going on. A number of their leading 
men joined us that day, and joined us afterward. None of our own 
Were converted, but three or four of their most leading men joined us. 


i. 


Weston himself became a very conservative, good man in his influence, 
I do not judge a man by his vote. I do not exactly know how he did 
vote, but he used very good influence there in the succeeding weeks. 

Gentlemen, it is very dull perhaps, but there is the intimidation. I 
was named * Haskell and his hostiles,” and I think I was abused ag 
much as any intimidator in the State during the campaign by the Union 
Herald, which was the republican organ. I think I received as mach 
abuse from it as anybody. And right here—the witnesses are all within 
reach—I challenge the production of a single witness who will show the 
slightest intimidation on this occasion. I announced at our meetings, 
alway s, that we were going to the colored people’s meetings; that we 
had been excluded from their meetings a long time, and I deemed it a 
legal right to go to a public meeting, and go I would. Speak I would 
be happy to do if they consented to it, but not oiherwise. I went to 
four or five, and never spoke at one where they did not invite; and 
never was at a meeting except one where I was not in the minority. 
The one in which I was in the majority, perhaps was the one in which 
they say I was thoroughly intimidated. You can look back to the record 
of the Union Herald and it will show the thorough intimidation of me 
at that time. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Where was that? | 

The Witness. That was at a small meeting at Macedonia Cherch, 
some eleven miles from Columbia. The republicans were fixing to make 
what they called a very heavy military display there. They marched in 
an armed body from Columbia a little after daylight in the morning, 
They challenged the democrats to come to their meeting. They marched 
through Columbia about sixty strong, every man well mounted, and, 
as they say, thoroughly armed. I had no idea of attending that meet- 
ing. JI rodein at an early hour that morning to see General Conner, 
who was going through the city to a meeting in the upper country. He 
came up on the Charleston train, and I went to the depot at half past 
six o’clock in the morning on horseback to have an interview with him 
on business. When I rode into town again from the railroad depot I 
heard of this demonstration, and at once determined that I would go to 
that meeting. I rode up into town and asked two or three young men 
to collect a party of fifteen or so to go with me to that meeting. In half 
an hour or an hour I think there were eighteen got together, and we at 
once took the road for Macedonia Church. On tbe way we were joined by 
otbers who had heard of the meeting. I sent three or four mounted men 
forward to ask some of the neighbors to join us. They came in, and by 
the time we got to Macedonia I think we were only about twenty-two or 
twenty-three in number. The other side had sixty. When I got to the 
place, I observed that they were all on their horses in a circle around 
the stand, with the heads of their horses nearest the stand, in a double row. 
One of the speakers was on the stand speaking, describing the objects 
the day, &c. - We rode up to within a reasonable distance—the width of 
this room, perhaps, and stopped. We did not say anything to anybody. 
The man who commanded their troops, Capt. Henry Daniels, a black man, 
who now acts as sergeant-at-arms down where the Mackey house stays, 
and who used to be sergeant-at-arms to the last legislature. I know 
him very well, and I was in the habit of employing him. His sister is” 
in my employ, and my relations with him had always been very kindly. 
IT had aided him a good deal by getting him work through the summer, | 
His sister lives on my place and her husband is in my “employ, and 2 | 
know them very well. He came up to me smiling, and asked me if 
would join the proceedings to-day. I told him no; that I only came 
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there to listen, and I would not join the proceedings—to use my 
Janguage—“ unless, Daniels, you show better manners. You have been 
reared {o much better manners than this. You have got your group the 
whole way around the stand. You know that is not my habit. You 
‘know | don’t behave that way to you, and I don’t mean to work my way 
in between your horses’ tails in order to speak.” I said it laughingly. 
He said, *‘ We don’t nean bad manners; we just wish to say that that’s 
our stand.” I said, “Certainly, it’s your stand. I dont want to have 
anything to do with your meeting unless you wishit.” ‘* Well,” he says, 
“we do want you to speak.” I answered as before, and said, * Well, 
Daniels, I can’t speak until you break your ring, and invite us more. 
courteously.” He went off and they heid a little consultation, and de- 
termined that they woutd divide the space, and I had to take the ring 
on one side. He occupied then three sides of the stand, and invited 
us to occupy one side, which was enough. I said, “Certainly,” and then 
gave him the names of our speakers. I did not want to speak myself, 
but gave him the names of the speakers. 

At that meeting there was a colored man by the name of Hutchens, 
from Indiana. He wanted to join usin the campaign. He was from Indi- 
anapolis, and had been living here in Columbia three or four months. 
He was reading law then, and has since been admitted to the bar here. 
He said that he wished to take part in the campaign rather in behalf of 
his race. He was, perhaps, disposed to be a republican on national 
questions, but he wished to represent his race, and to side with the re- 
form party in our State campaign. He had asked me to let him join us 
this day, which I did. I gave him a horse, and be went down with us 
that morning. He had asked us to let him join us on the occasion, and 
that morning after we assembled we mounted him, and be went with us. 
Their speakers were Walter R. Jones, then the private secretary of the 
governer; Mr. Hayne, who was then secretary of State, aud perhaps is 
Bow; Judge Hoge, and a number of others. They had eight or nine or 
perhaps a dozen speakers on the ground. I had only four er five. I 
think that meeting was held on the second day November. I am not 
sure of the date. The speaking began and was going on, as usual, very 
pleasantly. I was ontside, being rather tired. I was in conversation, I 
think, with one Professor Greener, a colored man, professor at the uni- 

YVersity here, when my attention was called to a group a little distance 

from me. There was a message sent that there was going to be trouble. 
I went there, and Henry Daniels was there on horsebaek. 

Mr. Ciristiancy. Who was he? 

The WitneEss. To use his expression, he was ‘Commander of that 
armed body,” pointing to his party. There were then about sixty-five 
or perhaps seventy-five armed men in his body. He was commander of 
these colored men. I asked, “‘ What is the matter?” He said, “I have 
learned that vou are about to put a democratic speaker on that stand. 
Colonel, I dowt want to hart you or make any mischief, but the body of 
Men that | command are pledged that no man of our race shall speak 
on the democratic side of our meetings.” 

I mast say that in the interval both parties had enlarged somewhat 
in numbers. We were then perhaps sixty, Eighteen or twenty neigh- 
bors had come in on foot. They numbered, I suppose, from seventy- 
five to eighty—not over seventy-five, perhaps. Daniels made that re- 
mark. I said, ‘“* Daniels, you invited us to speak, and I gave you a list 
of my speakers in writing. Mr. Jones, who has your list, now has my 
OWn in his hands.” Mr. Jones was a colored man, who was then the 
‘S0vernor’s secretary. He is now dead, having died about three weeks 
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ago. I said, * You invited us to speak, and I have put Mr. Hntchens’s 
name on the list. You have drawn the distinction solely on account of 
his race. That is not right. It is doing him a gross injustice. I do 
not want to speak to-day. You invited us, and now I insist that if the 
speaking goes on on either side he shall have the same right that the 
others on the list have. You made it a joint meeting, and he shall not 
be debarred now from speaking ov account of his race. If he does not 
speak there will be no more speaking at this meeting. We will break 
up the meeting.” ‘ Well, how?” he said. I said, ** Well, we can hurrah 
and make a noise just as you did down at Hopkins. You broke up my 
speaking there; that is, a number of your men did, and we can hurrah 
your speakers down, too. Wecan make a noise so that you cannot 
speak, and you can make a noise so that we cannot speak; but there 
will be no more speaking unless this man of your own race, who wishes 
to be heard, shall have the same right that a white man has on our 
list.” He said, *‘ Well, I am sorry, colonel, but we are pledged that he 
shan’t, and we are armed, and we mean to prevent it.” ‘ Well,” I 
said, ‘ Daniels, you know that [I am a very peaceable man in my 
disposition, and have always been a kindly man, but your newspa- 
pers and yourselves have been charging us with violence, and it is one 
of your habits to say ‘ Mississippi plan;’ I don’t know what you mean by 
‘Mississippi plan,’ but I now warn you what I say we mean to do to day.” 
Judge Hoge, an eminent republican, is here in the city, gentlemen, and 
I have never exchanged a word with him since on the subject, but I then 
stated to him and to Mr. Daniels, and a number of others, ** We are here, 
and if you come to violence, to kill these people, and to have these mis- 
led men killed, and to have your own misled men killed, [ warn you that 
yourselves, and these your speakers, the men that you have selected to 
conduct this meeting, shall be the men to suffer if you make a fight to- 
day. Now, [ am going to the stand, and mount my horse, and arrest 
the speaking that is going on, (a democratic gentlemen, a white man, 
was then speaking,) and I am going to announce that Hutchens, a col- 
ored man on our list, is to have the same right that the white men have, 
and that is to speak ; and that if be cannot speak we will make a noise, 
and no other man shall speak to-day, or we will resort to other means 
to prevent them from speaking; we will break up the meeting.” Daniels_ 
then mounted bis horse, and said, “ Very well; lie shan’t speak.” He. 
then rode around to the center of his body, and ealled ** Attention!” TI 
rode up on the other side of the stand. He announced, as commanding | 
officer, that the democrats meant to put a colored speaker on the stand 
on their side, and that this body was pledged to prevent if, and that it 
was not to be allowed. Well, I made the statement on the other side, 
(requesting Mr. Marshall, who was the democrat then speaking, to pause 
in his address;) that Hutchens was a colored man, and comparatively @ 
stranger to me; that he had been for several months in this city; that 
he was from Indiana; that I did not know much about him; but that he 
had offered to speak, and that I meant to maintain his rights, aud that 
he should speak, or there would be no more speaking at that meeting. 
At that moment, very fortunately, perhaps—though I do not think that 
there would have been any violence, for on our side we meant only to 
prevent the speaking by loud shouting—Judge Hoge succeeded in get | 
ing the stand and delivered an address. 

Mr. Curisrranoy. Is Judge Hoge a republican or democrat ? | 
The Witness. He is a leading republican and always bas been one 
of the bitterest republicans in this State, and he was a right strong one | 
that day. He was then a candidate for the republican nomination, but. 
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was a man who then in the campaign did use some conservative ex- 
pressions, and say that if the same thieving class of men who had done 
so much mischief in the State were to be re-elected to office, he did not 
want to come in with them. But he was very bitter in his opposition to 
the democracy. 

He succeeded in getting the stand and getting a hearing among the 
colored people. After quite a long speech he wound up with an appeal 
to them to let Mr. Hutchens speak, in order to see how—I forget his 
exact language—but the idea was “to see how a fool colored nan who 
went on the democratic side could make a showing for bimself,” or some- 
thing like that. It created some laughter, and they said, ‘* Well, let us 
hear him out.” It all ended in a laugh, and the man spoke when his 
time came. 

That was the only speaking, in my whole experience, here, where there 
was any show of violence, and we did come pretty near a fight on the 
other side. The only way that we prevented it was by taking the ground 
that the innocent would not suffer, but that the guilty should fall if we 
could make it so; that the leaders should be made to see the expense 
of such a movement; that if they wanted to make a fight we would 


make them suffer for it. That was the utmost intimidation process 


that went on in this county, and I think it was as violent here as it 
was in apy portion of the State. 
Mr. MERRIMON. Can you say anything further touching the general 


conduct «f the campaign ? 


The Witness. The general conduct of the campaign was more marked 


_by the speeches that were delivered by General Hampton than anything 


else. 1t was our tone, our policy, and our teaching at our public meet- 
ings that this was a campaign against dishonesty and for reforin; that 


‘its prime object was the interests of this State and the uniting of the 


two races who had been absolutely severed by political schemers and 


| tricksters, because it was nothing else in this State. 


Mr. MERRIMON. State whether, as chairman of the State executive 


committee, you had any communication with Governor Chamberlain at 


any time, or from time to time, touching the canvass, or any troubles in 


_ this State. 


The Witness. I had, sir;.during the Combahee riot, which occurred 
about the 12th of September—— 

Mr. CAMERON. Where were those riots ? 

The WiTfNESS. On the Combabhee and Ashapoo Rivers. Riots were 


attempted there on a large scale, for some days together, on two differ- 


f 


Nh Adan : 
to if, you may omit that. 


| 


; 


ent occasions. The nature of those riots is very simple. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Were you present when they occurred ? 
- The Wirness. No, sir; but they were known. There were large 
bodies of colored people who raised in arms. 
_ Mr. CAmERron. Perhaps, if you have no personal knowledge in regard 


Mr. MerRrimon. He can state any communication he had with the 
governor on the subject. 

Mr. CuristiAncy. That is right. 

The Witness. There were large bodies there and they were driving 
laborers from ove plantation to another. 

Mr. CiuristTraAncy. You know nothing of this yourself? 

The Witness. No, sir; but it was all matter of public notoriety in 
the State. The constabulary were ordered out to suppress it. I re- 
ceived a dispatch saying that a gentleman who, at the request of the 
governor, | think, and the chief constable, was acting as deputy sheriff 


. 
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in that region (Mr. Henry Elliott) was besieged in a country store with 
his regular posse, and asking if we could send any help from Columbia, 
At the same time there was a riot in the city of Charleston. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. That is, you understood so ? 

The WITNESS. It was a matter of public notoriety. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is not the way to get at it. 

The WiTNEss. The commander.in-chief of the State (the governor) 
informed me of the fact. 

Mr. CHrISTIANCY. That there were riots down there ? 

The WITNESS. Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I have no objection whatever to your stating that. 

The WItNEss. I knew trom him that there was a riot going on in the 
city of Charleston. 

Mr. CAMERON. In what county did the riot originate which you men- 
tioned a moment ago? 

The W1TNESS. At Beaufort and Colleton, on the Combahee and Asha- 
poo Rivers. I was informed of those riots. 

Mr. MERRIMON. At this point, I wish to appeal to the sense of justice 
of the majority of the committee, touching this matter. Every witness 
who has been examined has testified to facts that are hearsay—every 
one of them, without, I think, a single exception. Once or twice I inter- 
posed objections, but they were overruled by the majority. I do think 
now that when this witness is undergoing examination, and especially 
when he is speaking of matters of so much notoriety as this, he ought 
to be allowed to speak of it. If he says that he heard it, it goes for less 
than if he says he had seen it. It simply goes for what it is worth. 

Mr. CHRiISTIANCY. I have only to say in reply to that, that as to the 
report that riots were going on, you made objections formerly to that; 
and I took the groand that, for the purpose of taking the man’s own 
action into consideration, he might refer to the fact that he had heard 
that there were iiots or troubles going on, as the ground of his own 
action; and now for the purpose of ascertaining what communication 
he had with the governor, there is not the slightest objection to his 
referring to the fact that there were riots going on, and that in connee- 
tion with that he had this correspondence with the governor. My ob- 
jection is this: that not being present, he cannot go into the circum- 
stances of that riot. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not insist upon that. | 

Mr. CAMERON. There is no disagreement between you. (To the wit- 
ness.) Goon. 

The WiTNESS. The reason that I called on the governor was that I 
had received a dispatch describing the state of affairs on the Combahee 
and asking for help from this place. I got that dispatch from the 
city of Charleston. The reason given was, that there had been a dread 
ful riot in the city of Charleston the night before, the facts of which 
you can remember; that there were only two white men shot. The dis- 
patch further stated that no force could leave Charleston at the time I 
went to the governor and showed him the dispatch that I had received. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Did you fix the time? 

The Wrrness. | think it was about the 12th of September. I told 
him that I had received this dispatch, and of course 1 had no power or 
authority to act; that he, being governor, was commander-in-chief, and 
1 only called upon him to say that if he could not suppress the disorders 
there, and he wished any assistance, I could easily get a number of 
citizens who would act as a posse, either from this county or from Barn- 
well, and would be at his command; but that since receiving the dis- 
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patch from Charleston, I had communicated with the stations near Mr. 
lliott, and had ascert tained that he had made his escape from this build- 
ing, and that things were then in a better condition.» The governor was 
then in communication with the chief constable, he told me, in the city of 
Charleston. He thanked me for my attention and for the offer of aid, 
and said that he hoped that things were better by that hour in the day 
than they had been in the morning. He spoke with great firmness of 
language about the atrocity of the riots there, and said that measures 
must be adopted to put them down. It was not charged to him at any 
time that any white men were engaged in these disturbances at all. 
_ Mr. MeErRRmwON. What were they attributed to? 

The Wrirnegss. The disturbances were among the colored laborers ~ 
who had made a strike, as it is called, and were whipping from the plan- 
tations all colored people who were working for their regular wages. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Such were the reports ? 

The WitNEss. Yes, such were the reports. I pretend to no personal 
knowledge except the conversation between the governor and myself. 
He mentioned to me some of these facts, and they were within his offi- 
Gial knowledge when be mentioned them to me. 

Mr. MERRIMON. And to what did he attribute them ; to the influences 
you have stated? 

The Witness. Yes, sir; and he said that they must be suppressed. 
On the 18th of the same mouth I called to see the governor again. A 
riot, known as the Elleuton riot, had begun, I think, on the 15th, and 
We Were very anxious here to get reports in regard to it. At last I tel- 
egraphed to Augusta and received reliable information from Augusta 
as to the character of the disorder. I went down to see the governor and 

laid before him the telegram that [had received, and asked him whether 
any aid could be rendered from this region to put down this riot, and to 
proffer the aid of mauy citizens here who woald put themselves at his 
command. He thanked me for the information [ gave him and for the: 
dispatch, and said that he was informed himself as to the condition of 
affairs there, and that it was all over by that time; he supposed the 
thing had about ended ; that the troops were about reaching the place, 
and that it was all over. He added the remark that these riots among 
the colored people, raised by them in that region, must be stopped if it 
took the utmost penalty of the law; that he was afraid that he had 
Shown too much leniency before. 
Mr. Merrimon. To what did he attribute that riot? 
The WitNESS. He attributed that riot to an uprising of the colored peo- 
pie—the disorder which they had creatéd arising in that instance trom 
the arrest of two colored men—lI think one or two in number. 
Mr. Mererimon. Did he insist to you that it grew out of political con- 
siderations ? 
. The Witness. Not at all, sir. 
- Mr. MERRmoN. Did he intimate that the white people were making 
War against the blacks or the blacks against the whites on account of 
their politics ? 

The Wirness. He intimated no action upon the part of the white people 

atall. He spoke of the riot as raised among the colored people, rather 
asa natural fruit of the preceding riot on the Combabee and Ashapoo, 
and used the very words that it should be suppressed if it required the 
utmost penalties of the law to do so. 
| Mr. Campron. How do you designate those riots ? 
_ The Wirness. The Ellenton riots. 
Mr. Merrion. Will you say anything further upon that point? 
8 © VOL 1—d1 
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The WiTNESS. At this same meeting—as I was saying what was the 
general spirit of the campaign—at this same meeting, in conversation 
with Mr. Chamberlain, I exchanged some words with him on the position 
that he then held. I told him that he was well informed as to what had 
been my views as expressed to one of his most intimate friends in the 
month of March last, and referred to a conversation that I had had with 
him in June, I think, and told him that he certainly occupied a very em- 
barrassing position in being placed on the ticket with men whom he had 
charged during his administration with all these crimes; that whilst 
I could make no app.oach to him to dissuade him from his views, 1, of 
course, only wished to say that any communication whatsoever that he 
might wish to hold with the executive committee of the democratic 
party, which I represented, would be received with the greatest respect 
and consideration. The general purport of his response was that he 
had not entirely made up his mind as to what course he should take, 
but that he was going to the North that night; would be absent eight 
days; that his visit to the North was on private matters; that when he 
returned he would have made up his mind and let us know his views. 
He returned on the 27th. I think he was absent nine days, having gone 
away on the 18th, because, as he said, he supposed he could do nothing, 
the Ellenton affair being all right at that time, and all quiet, and not 
needing any assistance from him. On his return I received no answer 
from him to know whether or not he would remain on his ticket or how 
he was intending to run the campaign. On the 28th I wrote a letter to 
him, which letter was published and appeared in print everywhere, and 
which produced his famous fourteen-eolumn response which defin«1 his 
position. That was the first intimation we had of what his political 
line was to be. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Have you a copy of your letter? | 

The Witness. [ haven’t it at hand, but I will present it to the com- 
mittee hereafter. 

Mr. MERRIMON. (Handing paper to witness.) Is that a copy of it? 

The Witness. Yes, sir; L presume it is a correct copy. 

Mr. MERRIMON. ss that which follows your letter his repiy ? . 

The Witness. Yes, sir; I take it that is his reply. I recollect that it 
was about in this form. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Are you willing to adopt that as your letter and let 
it go into the evidence ? 

The Wirness. Yes; I think that is correct; so far as I have examinell 
it, it appears to be correct. His reply to my letter created in my mind, ~ 
and that of the people of the State at large, the profoundest astonish 
ment. 

Mr. Mprrimon. I wish to know from the witness whether he wants” 
what Chamberlain said to go into his testimony ? i 

The Wirngss. I do not put it in as testimony ag all. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We shall not claim that the witness admits the_ 
truth of what Mr. Chamberlain said. Each one is responsible for his” 
own statement. 

Mr. MerRIm™0N. Is it necessary that Mr. Chamberlain’s letter should 
go in as part and parcel of the testimony ? 

The WITNESS. If the witness may be allowed, I would ask leave to say, 
though I have no doubt that it is a correct copy of his letter, yet that 
it contains a great many allegations which I will not admit as true. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. We shall not claim, on our side, that the witness 

admits to be true all.of that which Mr. Chamberlain says. 
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Mr. MerrRm™oN. So I understand; but the point I make is, is it to go 

into his testimony now, or as an appendix ? 

Mr. CAMERON. I think it ought to follow the letter of the witness. 
Mr. CurisTiancoy. It is the only way in which the testimony itself can 
be admitted, because he refers to the fact of having received a reply to 

his letter. Each letter speaks for itself. 

Mr. MerRRimon. I see no objection to that. 

The WITNESS. That goes in aS a letter, and not as evidence of the 

facts. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Of course not. 

The following is the correspondence referred to between witness and 
Governor Chamberlain: 


COLONEL HASKELL TO GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Rooms STaTE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Columbia, S. C., September 28, 1876. 


To his excellency Daniel H. Chamberlain, Columbia, S. C.: 


Sir: I beg leave to tender you, in behalf of General Wade Hampton and the other 
nominees upon the State democratic ticket, and in pursuance of the spirit manifested 
in the card issued on 23d August by the State democratic executive committee, an in- 
vitation to attend the democratic mass meetings which are being held in succession in 
each county in the State. The order in which they follow, togeiher with the dates, 
appears in nearly all of the papers in the State. You are invited to be present and 
join in the discussion. You are aware that the canvass is a warm one, and that your 
party and your own official course are charged with haviag inflicted great wrongs upon 
‘the pecple whose interests it is your duty to promote. That is the nature of political 
discussion under such circumstances; but you are at the same time well aware that the 
people you are invited to address are, by nature and by habit, quiet and law-abiding, 
and that, so far from rudeness or violence, you will personally receive nothing but cour- 
' teous treatment, however bitterly your political aud official course may be assailed. 
You will call to mind that on the 13th instant I gave this invitation to you verbally, 
and your reply was that you appreciated the attention, but your policy for the cam- 
_paign had not been fixed; that personal matters required you to go North; that your 
absence would be for probably eight days, and you could not give your positive answer 
until after your return. I learned yesterday that you had returned, aud I beg leave, 
as I said, to formally extend to you this invitation, assuring you that if you accept it 
your appearance before the democracy throughont this State will be to yourself as gov- 
_ernor a most pleasing refutation of the slanderous charges which constantly are pub- 
lished against our party ir some newspapers which claim to be your political organs, 
and also in the northern papers, backed by the name of Senator Patterson or some 
other person, who claims to be your political friend and exponent. We deem it due to 
you and to ourselves that these charges be either contradicted by your denial of them 
or looked into by your going in person to ascertain the truth. You do not hold the 
position of candidate only ; you are also governor of this State; and while as a mere 
candidate you may not be bound to correct charges which your followers may make 
against your opponents, though you know them to be false, you are as governor and 
candidate bouvd by your gubernatorial pledge and honor to prevent your followers 
using the sanction of your official silence to sustain these charges against your opponents 
when the charges allege the overthrow of the peace and dignity of the State which you 
_are sworn to defend. As instances of the class of slanders to which I refer, 1 beg leave 
to cite the following : 
“WASHINGTON, September 6. 


| “It is reported here, upon what is deemed good authority, that parties in New York 
have agreed to ship Chamberlain 20,000 stand of arms to arm the blacks in South Car- 
Olina. This is one of Chamberlain’s tricks to curry favor with the blacks and be 

renominated. The arms will be landed in Charleston on the 11th instant, the day 

before the meeting of the republican State convention. While here, Chamberlain was 
) very bitter in his denunciation of the South Carolina whites, calling them Ku-Klux, 
scoundrels, &c.”—(New York Sun.) 
| * WASHINGTON, September 6. 


“Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, has just returned from another visit to this 
city to confer with the authorities upon sending troops to that State. The governor 
| Was noisy in his denunciations of such men as Haskell, Hampton, Gary, Ex-Governor 
_ Perry, and others, whom he charges are on the eve of precipitating another rebellion. 

He makes the idle boast that he has proof that Butler and Hampton were at the head 
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of the Hamburgh riot, and he expects in less than two months to have themtried. The 
governor declared to a prominent South Carolina politician last night that he was 
done with reform talk, and hereafter the legislature would find no barrier in him. The 
governor has made arrangements to have 20, 000 stand of arms sent down to arm the 
blacks. The arms will be landed in Charleston on the {1th instant, the day previous 
to the meeting of the radical couvention.”—(New York World. ) 


“WASHINGTON, September 20. 


‘Senator Patterson arrived here this morning from South Carolina to apply for more 
help to protect the voters and prevent the terrorism which extends over the whole 
State. Governor Chamberlain and United States Marshal Wallace and others will 
arrive to-morrow morning. An old resident of Columbia told the Senator last week 
that he could not speak to him on the street if he met him. The excitement and feel- 
ing is far worse than it was in 1360 and the days of secession, and it is dangerous to 
even speak to a radical. Judge Cooke, who has acted for years with the republicans, 

made a speech not long since advocating the election of Wade Hampton and Governor 
Tilden, and excused himself by saying that he was forced to do so to save his property 
and perhaps his life. 

‘‘The whole white male democratic population is said to be completely armed, and 
large consignments of rifles, revolvers, and knives are received constantly. Yet no 


dealer will sell a rape oar even a kuife. The very boys are armed, and the boys of 


the military school at Columbia openly wear their revolvers belted around them. The 
Senator says that fally 30,000 men, armed and mounted, are thoroughly patroling the 
whole State under the direction and command of Batler, of Hamburgh fame, and these 
forces are not only armed, but completely organized and drilled. 

“The people are reported as expressing themselves openly in favor of a fight, and as 
saying they don’t care a for the United States, the troops, or the North, but that 
they are ready and anxious to clear ont all the troops that General Grant can send. 
They say that if they do have any trouble, Governor Tilden will carry Indiana and 
Ohio in October, and New York in November, which insures his election ; they are bound 
to elect Hampton or destroy the State. Senator Patterson says that unless they have 
immediate belp no color.d man wil] dare to move or talk, much less to vote; aud if 
Indiana goes democratic, that South Carolina, North Carolina, and Florida will follow, 
and there will be an outbreak which will almost be one of extermination of republi- 
cans. Murders are done every day of which not a whisper reaches the North.”—(New 
York Tribune.) 





It is not my meaning that you should take the pains to deny every error that may 


appear in campaign speeches or papers, but I do mean that when statements appear as 
coming from yourself, or from others who are robed with the dignity of office, which 
ought to attach importance and a credibility to what they say, and when these ufter- 


ances, as in the instances above cited, are totally false, and affect the character of the- 


State, it is the duty, I respectfully submit, of the governor to deny them. And if he 
(the governor) believes them to be true, it is his duty to restore peace and order; and 
to do so it is his sworn duty to cal] upon the citizens to sustain him and enforce the 
Jaw. All these assaults are made against the democratic party. Whatever may be our 
political error, in your estimation, in belonging to that party, we are none the less citi- 
zens of this State, and as such we have the right to ask of you that protection which, 
in your official position, you alone can give. 

If there be terrorism and violence iu the State, call upon us to suppress it, and do 
not let the name of the State be perverted to dishonorable political purposes. 


You, and no one better, know that the white people of South Carolina are struggling 
as few people ever have done to cast off a burden of corruption and wrong such as yet 
fewer people have ever borne so long. In your own words, speaking of your Owe 


party: 


‘Reform, if it was not of itself right, has become absolutely necessary, or the State 
will sink.” 

“The party has ever been going into campaigns promising retrenchment and ea 
and never performing it.” 


‘Matters cannot run for six years to come as they have for the past six years.” r 


“ These figures (speaking of legislative expenses) I may say are unparalleled in th 
history of American legislation. It is stealing pure and simple.” 


And, referring to the election of two judges—elected, I may say, by the leading a 
now on the ticket with you, “ Their election has sent a thrill of horror throughout the — 


State. * * * JT look to their election as a horrible disaster. The civilization of the 
Puritan and the Cavalier, of the Roundhead and the Huguenot, is in petit. Courage, 
determination, union, victory, must be our watchwords,” ; 
‘*No party can rule this State that supports Whipper and Moses. * * * There is 
but one way tosave the republican party in South Carolina, and that way is to unload 
Whipper and Moses and all who go with them, * * * Neither the administration 





dl ~~ 


-at Washington, with all its appliances, civil and military, nor all the denunciations 
of the world heaped upon me, can save the republican party here from overwhelming 
defeat during this year, unless we can persuade the people of this State that such 
things as these judicial elections will be undone and never by possibility be repeated.” 

You know that the men who were the leaders, who conducted that election, and who 
perpetrated the wrongs of which it was a feeble expression, are the same men who con- 
trol the ticket upon which your name stands, who devised your party platform, and 
are to-day your political exponents. You know that it is against all this that our 
unfortunate people are struggling; and yet you know full well that their efforts, 
although in the warmth of canvass, are orderly and within the law. Your manhood 
compels you to approve our course, but we do not call upon you for that. As a candi- 
date you are entitled to all benefits which can accrue from the measures which your 
followers (or, if you would permit me, I would say your party-leaders, for your inde- 
pendent course was very different) have adopted. But as the governor of the State 
you are called upon to either contradict the assertion that the law is overthrown and 

that terrorism prevails, or to suppress this lawlessness; ard it is our right that you 
call upon us before you appeal to the Government of the United States. Our services 

‘are at your command, and whatever is our duty we are ready to do. 

To recur: I beg leave again to extend to you the invitation, and ask of you to com- 
municate it to the candidates upon your ticket, as it is meant for them as well as for 
yourself. It is the wish of the democratic party that you accept it, for we are earnestly 
desirous to remove the bitterness of race feeling, which we attribute to the prejudices 
and erroneous views whicb have been instilled into the coloredrace. And we honestly 
desire “ peaceful and untrammeled discussion, that the people may become enlightened 
on the issues of the day.” 

Your early reply will be deemed a favor, and if such be your wish, preparation will 
be made to receive you at the first meeting that it shall be your pleasure to indicate. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

. A. C. HASKELL, 
‘Chairman State Democratic Executive Committee. 
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[For Governor Chamberlain’s letter in reply to Mr. Haskell see docu- 
mentary evidence, vol. Il, page —, Part —, entitled ‘‘Governor Cham- 
Dberlain’s Papers.” | 

The WitNnNEss. That letter created in the campaign feelings of per- 
sonal abhorrence for Mr. Chamberlain’s course; it was so contrary to 
the attitude which he had assumed and maintained for two years; and 
particularly as to that Ellenton matter, which was directly contradic- 
tory to the conversation which I had with him in person, and indicated 
the purpose to which these riots were to be turned. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Can you say anything further upon that point ? 

The WitnEss. The reason I bad particularly alluded to his political 
Station on the 18th of September was that I had been informed by one 
of his friends—— 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. What was his name ? 

The Witness. I would prefer not to mention his name. 

_ Mr. CuristTIAncy. We would prefer to have his name. 

~The Witness. | should like very much to use it; yet, perhaps, for 
personal considerations, I would prefer not to give the name, aud I may 
have to withhold it in that light. 

It was the understanding generally that he was very unhappy at the 
attitude into which he had been forced by his party in being put on the 
ticket with the men whom he had denounced bitterly and charged with 
infamy ; and as the contest in the State was not meant really to be a 
party contest, we thought that Mr. Chamberlain would probably prefer 
‘to retire from this local battle rather than be engaged in a course which 
Was so contradictory to his allegations of reform for the two preceding 
years. It was allying himself with everything which he bad decried as 
infamous and criminal. He had justified these views by his course up 
to the 18th of September. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is, in your view ? 


| 
| 


4 


The WITNESS. O, certainly, in my view; I am not, expressing the 
views of any one else. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Had he shown his views in any public messages or 
speeches or contributions to the papers that he had given to the public? 

The WITNESS. Yes, sir; in his general demeanor he had pursued the 
course indicated that he desired to withhold from the party as it then 
stood. It was the feeling of our side that while we could not nominate 
him for the office, and while we disapproved his previous course, we did 
not desire to discredit what he had endeavored to do that was right in 
his administration, and we were willing to give him full return in con- 
sideration and esteem for everything that he had done. 

Mr. MERRIMON. At this point, I will ask you whether in his efforts 
and manifestations of a disposition to reform he had enjoyed the confi- 
dence and received the support of the white people of the State 7—A, 
He had received it with the utmost cordiality and earnestness. The 
general tenor of his conversations on the 12th—I think that is the date, 
in September ; certainly the 18th, if not the 12th—was with regard to 
these riots along the Combahee, the Asbapoo, and at Ellenton; that 
those riots arose entirely from the colored population and the uprising 
against the white people, to which they were fomented by bad leaders ; 
but not at all did he assign it, directly or indirectly, to any political an- 
tagonism of the white people to the colored. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Did he intimate anything of that sort? 

The WitngEss. He did not intimate it at all. He did intimate the re- 
verse, aS I have explained. And, in connection with that, | would ask 
leave of the committee, if it is in order, to state that during these riots 
on many occasions and in all the places the rioters were found armed. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state what was found uniess it is 
within your knowledge. 

The Witness. It is not within my own knowledge. 

Mr. CAMERON. Then it is clearly not appropriate. 

The WirnsEss. I will say, aside, that my own agent discovered and 
stopped arms and ammunition on the railroad, which were being sur- 
reptitiously shipped to them from the armory here in Columbia. 

Mr. MERRIMON. If it is not in order now, I will bring it in at another 
place. 

The WITNESS. I premised that the matter was not in my own knowl- 
edge, by saying that it was done by my own agent. TI telegraphed and 
had the ammunition stopped. The arms got there, I believe. They 
were marked “arms;” but six of the boxes that were stopped were 
ascertained to be ammunition, but 1 dare say that they are lying in th 
place where I had them stopped. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
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Q. State whether, at any time during the late political campaign in this 
State, the governor of the State made application to the President of the 
United States for troops to suppress insurrection; and, if you say yes, 
mention any such application so made.—A. On the 7th day of October, 
1876, Mr. Chamberlain, then governor, issued a proclamation, of which 
I would ask leave to offer a copy, in which he avows the existence of 
unlawful combinations or assemblages of persons in the counties of 
Aiken, Barnwell, &e. 
i [See Be aa evidence, Part —, entitled ‘“‘ Democratic Campaign 

apers. 

In response to that the executive committee issued an address. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. The democratic executive committee?—A. Yes, sir; the demo- 
cratic executive committee. This address is on pages 1 and 2 of this 
printed pamphlet. [Reprinted in full, part —, vol. III.] Every alle- 
gation that is made, where it is known. to myself, I swear that it is true, 
and where it is not known to myself, If allege that on information and 
belief itis true; and where it is not on personal knowledge, it is therein 
so set forth. In answer tothe question, I do not hesitate to aver, on my 
personal knowledge, because I was intimately acquainted with every 
portion of the State, that there was no insurrection nor any approach to 
an insurrection at the time that the proclamation was issued, nor had 
‘there been, for time untold preceding—certainly not within years past. 
It was generally regarded as the most extraordinary misrepresentation 
of facts that ever has been used. I ask leave 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Were the courts sitting; did the courts hold their regular 
terms?—A. O, yes, sir; they were holding their regular terms; they were 
then in some section of the State in session. Not one court has lost its 
regular sitting, nor has there been the least resistance to the processes 
of any court in the State; and I ask leave to submit the following facts, 
in answer to the proclamation of Mr. Chamberlain, in the shape of an 
address of the executive committee of the State to the people of the 
United States. On the day when the proclamation was issued, to my 
own personal knowiedge, because [ was present, General Hampton, now 
Governor Hampton, wrote a letter to the chiet-justice of this State, 
which is on page number two. I saw him write the letter and I swear it 
is acorrect copy. The proclamation was not handed to General Hampton 
when he wrote this letter; the proclamation was issued on the seventh, 
and on that day he was in Sumter. We received infortnation of the 
proclamation by telegraph, therefore he does not allude directly to it in 
his letter; but he wrote the letter upon previous declarations made by Mr. 
Chamberlain in bis letter to myself, to which he alludes. He calls upon 
the chief-justice to answer whether or not the allegation therein made, 
as to the general condition of the State and as to the insurrection— 
whether or not these allegations are true. The letter of the chief-jus- 
tice is here; I read the letter and swear that this is a correct copy, and 

ask leave to hand it in as evidence. 
[See Part , documentary evidence, vol. III.| 

Q. Did you have any particular information as to the condition of 

things in Barnwell County at the time of the issuing of this proclama- 
tion by the governor ?—A. I will reach that, sir, in a moment. 
_ At the same time I addressed Associate- ‘Justice Willard, of the su- 
preme court, whom I knew then to be an intimate personal friend of 
- Mr. Chamberlain, anda true republican. He had never affiliated with 
us in any political matter whatsoever, and we have never asked of bim 
any association whatsoever; but I addressed himasa man. Contrary, IL 
may say, to the expectations and the hopes of my associates, I called upon 
him to answer the question as to the broad and glaring assertions made 
im Mr. Chamberlain’s proclamation. His letter is here. [See Docu- 
mentary Evidence, vol. II, part —.] 

I then addressed each judge in the State, all of whom, with the ex- 
caption of one, were republicans, and are to this day. The answer of 
each one of them is here, commencing with Judge Mackey first. The 
auswer of Judge Cooke is the next. “Most of them were by telegram. 
I did not see them. The next is on page 5, the answer of Judge Wig- 








gins and on the sane page is the next answer of Judge Wiggin, by Mr. 
William Elliot; he drew the answer in Judge Wiggin’s presence in his 
bed-room ; the judge had gove to bed and refused to reply any farther, 
and Mr. Elliot puts facts in answer which never have been denied. [_ 
would ask special attention, on page 5, to the answer of A. J. Shaw, who 
is the only democratic judge in the State. These others are republi- 
can judges, whose positions were well known in this State; there is no 
doubt as to their adherence to their party. 

Here is the answer from R. K. Scott, on page 6, ex-governor of this 
State, and one of the leading republicans of the Stute, and to-day a lead- 
ing republican of the State. 

On page 6 is the answer of Judge R. B. Carpenter and C. P. Town- 
send. 

After procuring these letters from a number of judges, perhaps four 
or five, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Corbin, very much surprised at 
these declarations of their party associates, apparently, issued the fol- 
lowing, which is.on page 4, and headed “The republican rejoinder,” 
to which I would ask leave for a moment to direct your attention. [See 
Documentary Evidence, vol. It, part —.] ) 

I addressed Hiram Jordan, the sheriff of Aiken County, about which 
he makes that allegation of violence. I did not know the man; never 
had seen him; was informed that he was a republican, whether correctly 
or not 1 did not know. I addressed him, as I had every other republi- 
can that I knew of respectability in the State, as follows: [See Docu- 
mentary Evidence. |] 

In response to a similar inquiry from General Hagood to James Pat- 
terson, the sheriff of Barnwell County, (of which I have the original,) 
it begins on page 4, and states the condition of affairs in Barnwell 
County. 

lt is as follows: [See Documentary Evidence, vol. III, part —.] 

Evidence of the same character accumulated here, as I have already 
stated, from the judges, and I had a large mass of affidavits from the 
trial-justices, the sheriffs, the clerks of the courts, republican and demo- 
cratic, all over the State. 

@. Where are they ?—A. They are in my office in large bulk, and I 
. would be very glad to submit them to the committee on another day if 
they will allow them to be received. I have them there, and will hand: 
in their responses to my interrogatories, whether for or against. I do 
not remember but one which had an intimation in it against us, and 
that was vague, saying that, under some circumstances, he might be 
resisted; but the affidavits of all the other republicans that I have re- 
ceived auswers from were fully in support of the assertions made by the 
judges. . 

In connection with this I desire to téstify that the courts in this State 
consist of a supreme court, consisting of three members, a chief justice 
and two associate justices. The State is divided into eight circuits, 
over each of which presides one circuit judge. I testify that I commnu- 
nicated with each member of the supreme court who was then in the 
State. Associate-Justice Wright, the colored judge, was at the time in 
Pennsylvania, and was not accessible; he was in bad health. 

I will state, if it is in order, that I communicated with him verbally 
on his return, and that his response accorded in the main, if not entirely, 
with that of the other judges. I corresponded with every judge in th 
State—in number, ten; the whole number is eleven; one judge was 
absent? 7 

The answers from two justices of the supreme court declares that of 
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their own knowledge personally, and to the best of their information 
as justices, there was no insurrection or disorder in the State; that un- 
usual quiet prevailed considering the circumstances of a canvass of im- 
portance at that time going on. Associate-Justice Willard says in bis 
Jetter, and to me orally, that in no election since the war had he seen 
as much kind feeling and so little partisan sentiment. 

[Objection was here made, on the part of the republican members of 
the committee, to the statements of other parties made to the witness. ] 

The Witness. I stated what he said as a leading republican. Iam 
explaining what the opposing party stated to me as a member of the 
democratic party. That indicates the spirit, and that is what I wish to 

rove. 

4 Mr. CuristrAncy. But he is right here to testify what he stated. 

-Mr. MERRIMON. | think it is perfectly competent for a witness to tes- 
tity to what any leading republican stated to him at that time, with a 
view to illustrate the “spirit—whether there was any intimidation or 
whether there was any pretense to intimidation, and as to whether the 
allegation was a mere subterfuge. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Judge Willard is right here and can testify as to 
the facts. You cannot avoid cross-examination that way. 

Mr. MERRIMON. | have no idea that Judge Willard would say to the 
contrary. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You are too much of a lawyer not to know this, 
that an exz-parte statement coming second-handed, in the way this comes, 
cannot possibly be evidence ; because the witness is not subject to cross- 
examination, and because he was not under oath when he stated it. 
Mr. Merrmion. This goes on entirely different grounds. It was a 
declaration made by the opposite party. These two parties were in 
conflict, ordinary conflict, and an important election coming on, and a 
leading person in the republican party makes declaration to the witness 
at the time; and [insist that it is competent. in order to show the spirit 
of the campaign. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. My opinion is against you; what does the chair- 
man say? 

Mr. CAMERON. I don’t think it is competent; but I do not think the 
Witness will go much further outside of the rule, and I would let him 
go on. 

The Witness. I spoke of this to show the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Corisfrancy. These papers are only evidence of what these men 
have stated, not of the facts stated in them. 

~The Witness. I only presume to submit them as allegations made by 
the other side. | 

Mr. MERRIMON. What he swears to, as to these things, is evidence. 
Mr. Curistiancy. What he knows of his own knowledge is. 

_ Mr. Merrimon. Let us agree as to what of that pamphlet is to go 
into this testimony. 

Mr. Cameron. I[ don’t know that it should go in the testimony, but 
I think it better be attached to his statement as exhibits. 

Mr. Merruvwon. In one part he swears to his letter to Governor 
inberlain 

~The Wirness.-That I think the respective letters as herein set forth, 
that i is the answers given, are true, and that they are all made by repub- 
lieans. That I know. 

Mr. Merrmon. This address to the people of the United States he 
SWears contains the truth, and he knows that. 

Mr. CurisTiANcy. You cannot get in his evidence that way, sir. The 
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truth has got to be got in by testimony, subject to cross-examination all 
the way. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Well, if a paper is put into the hands of a witness, 
and he swears that he has read it, and he knows what is in it, and swears 
to it as a fact 

Mr. CAMERON. He does not swear to it as a fact. 

Mr. MERRImMoN. [To the witness.] What do you say? 

The WITNESS. That every allegation made in this is made of my per- 
sonal knowledge as true, and what is put in there as of information and 
belief I believe to be true. I will remedy that, sir, by running over it. 
I did address many republicans, some of whom held office and some who 
did not, and the sentiment expressed by each one with whom I communi- 
cated orally or in writing was one of surprise and horror, and I may say 
disgust, as it is written here, at the course which Governor Chamberlain 
had pursued, as indicated by his proclamation and his appeals for Fed- 
eral aid on the ground of insurrection. Each said that it was a most 
preposterous misrepresentation, that it was monstrous. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That part of what they said we need not put down 
as evidence here at all. 

Mr. CAMERON. [To the witness.] Please try to keep within the rule. 

The Witness. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to explain what I meant: 
whether it is not impossible for a witness to explain the prevailing sen- 
timent unless he can state what was said to him by the opposing party. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I insist that it is entirely competent for the witness 
to state what any leading person on the other side stated; that certainly 
has been the practice in this examination. I think the majority of ques- 
tions to the witnesses have been as to what the democrats said or what 
the white men have said. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. It is only where we have laid the foundation for it 
by showing that here were certain military organizations engaged in a 
certain transaction, that we have allowed them to state what the indi- 
viduals of that organization said on that occasion when they were 
engaged in that transaction. 





Mr. MERRIMON. That is so in reference to the Ellenton riot and Ham- 


burgh affair and other transactions that have been testitied to here. 
Here is the general action of the republican party on one side, and the 
democratic party on the other. It is alleged on the part of the republi- 
can party that the democrats intimidated them; and it is alleged, on 
the part of the democratic party, that the republicans, in certain local- 





ities, intimidated them. Now I say, upon the plainest principle of right, | 
as well as the principle acted upon in this examination, that it is perfectly | 


competent for this witness, a democrat, in view of all the circumstances, 
to state what any leading republican said to him touching the cam- 
paign. 


Mr. CuristTrAncy. I take exactly the opposite ground on that point. — 


Mr. MpRRiIMoN. Well, let the chairman rule on it, then; bat let the 
ruling go on record. 

The Witness. To further show the spirit of the campaign, I desire to 
testify that, in my letter of September 28th, which 1] addressed to Gov- 


ernor Chamberlain, I renewed the invitation which I had given him — 


orally on the 18th to meet us, and appear at our general meetings all 
over the State; to meet General Hampton on the stump, and to have 
his orators with him to address our people. We were holding general 
meetings ; and if the committee, Mr. Chairman, will refer to my letter 
they will see that [ gave him 





} 
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Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is the letter to which that long reply was 

iven ? 

P The Witness. Yes, sir—the assurance, if he wanted it, (and no gen- 
tleman would ask for more,) that whenever he appeared at those meet- 
ings he should be treated and would be treated, however unpopular he 
might be, with all courtesy. He was entirely too well assured to have 
any doubt on that point. We continued to urge that they should meet 
us; and finally communication was broken up by their taking grounds 
which were absolutely impossible for us to sustain, to wit, that General 
Hampton should turn back on his course, and hold meetings in counties 
where he had been already, when every day was occupied to get through 
the course of the canvass before election-day. We otfered every facility 
and every inducement to persuade them to hold meetings jointly, and 
agreed to their proposition on the sea-coast—to hold them there; to go 
to their meetings and discuss with them. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Wky were you so anxious for this joint campaign ?—A. We desired 
it in order to disprove by facts the scheme which circumstances showed 
clearly in our minds had been concocted to bring the stigma of violence 
and intimidation upon this State. It may be ruled out of order, but I 
could state that republicans told me that they were abandoning their 
party because—[Remainder of answer stricken out by order of the ma- 


jority of the committee. ] 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who told you that, sir?—A. One was Judge T. J. Mackey. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Was he a supporter of Hampton ?—A. He was, sir, after the eigh- 


teenth day of September, but up to that time he had been a champion 


of Chamberlain, and had been speaking at meetings beside him in dif- 
ferent portions of the State. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state what he said. 

The Witness. I thought this very important, if the chairman would 
allow it, because he is well known as a republican, and I testify to my 
personal knowledge that he has been for years a leading republican in 
the State of South Carolina, and remains a republican. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. But he was undoubtedly a supporter of Hampton 
when he made this statement to you. 

The Witnekss. I testify that he was not on our side of the question 
in any sense of being a democrat, and I hope that some credit will be 
given to my veracity when I say that he never has been 

Mr. CAMERON. We will not argue that; we do not question your 
veracity. 

The WitNnEss. He told me that it was the plan of the party to which 





he belongs—— 


Mr. MERRIMON. Did he support Hayes and Wheeler?—A. He did 
throughout the campaign to the best of my knowledge; but 1 am not 
able to swear as to his vote 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. [To the reporter.] If you have put down what 
this witness has stated as to what Judge Mackey said to him, you may 
strike it out. 

Mr. Merrimon. I insist again that what any prominent republican 
Said to this witness touching the campaign and the method of conduct- 
ing it is competent testimony, and when the witness testifies to any fact 
in that respect, it ought to go upon the record. This witness has testi- 
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fied that Judge Mackey was a prominent republican, that he had been 
such 

Mr. CuristTrancy. But was a supporter of Hampton at that time—— 

Mr. MerRRIMON. That he had been such for years, but that after a 
certain event in September he changed his relations so far as the two 
candidates for sovernor were concerned, from Chamberlain to Hampton; 
that after that, however, in his public speeches he continued to support 
Hayes and Wheeler. He says that; and I insist what he savs Judge 
Mackey told him as to the purposes of ‘the republican party is compe- 
tent, and that it ought to go upon the record, and I insist that it shail 
not be stricken out. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. Linsist that it shall be stricken out, because Judge 
Mackey himself can be called to testify if he is wanted. 

Mr. Merrimon. Very well, strike it out; but I have got on record 
what I wanted to state about it. 
The Witniss. He made this statement to me on the sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, the night after the nomination of Mr. Chamberlain, aiter the 
extraordinary circumstances of which I had had no intimation whatso- 

ever. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I object to have anything further taken down as 
to what Mr. Mackey told the witness. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The reporter will not strike out, I suppose, what I 
said. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. If you want your speeches in I have not the slight- 
est objection. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I am very anxious for that speech to go in. 

The Witness. Task leave to state when and where Judge Mackey 
made the statement to me. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, there is no pertinency in that, because we ruled 
out what was said. 

The WitNnEss. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that he made @ 
statement to me as the ground upon which he had that moment declared 
himself for Hampton. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That does not alter the case at all. Judge Mackey 
can be called here. 

Mr. CAMERON. Judge Mackey has been subpoenaed as a witness. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I know that he has been subpcenaed. Similar dee- 
Jaratious have been received fifty times in the course of this examina- 
tion. 

Mr. CurerisTiAnoy. I do not admit anything of the kind. 

Mr. MerrRiMon. I will abide the record, and we will see about that 

when we get to Washington. |To the witness =| 

Q. Have you anything further to say, sir?—A. Yes, sir; that the 
allegations made in the proclamation of Mr. Chamberlaiu in regard to 
the rif#e-clubs, as he calls them, in the State, are utterly false, and so to 
his own knowledge; that he was a subscriber in mouey to the aid of 
more than one of these rifle-clubs; to one to my own knowledge. - 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. What one is that?—A. The Richland rifle-club, of Columbia. That 
during the first of his administration, on every occasion when he was in- 
vited, he participated in their celebrations, that he wasentertained at their 
tables, that he had the honor of distributing prizes which they won in their 
competitions of arms, and that he expressed great gratification; that he 
delivered addresses to them, brief, but eloquent, in which he exhorted 
them to sustuin their bodies and to maintain the honor and chivalry of 








, 
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their people, &c.; that there never has been in South Carolina, since 
1865, but one large military demonstration, and that was on the 28th of 
June, 1876, and that Mr. Chamberlain was the most distinguished guest 
on that occasion, aud moved at the head of the procession, which had 
more armed men in it than have moved in this State for many years. 

@. About how many ?—A. There were four, or five, or six thousand. 
I don’t know the numbers, and I would rather not state the numbers, 
but I know it was beyond comparison the largest display in the State 
for years. 

@. When was that?—A. On the 28th day of June, 1876, at which 
time he aspired to be the nominee of the democratic party for the office 
of governor. That I have upon information, and believe it to be true— 
he cannot deny it—that he is an honorary member of a rifle-club in the 
county of Abbeville; that he wrote accepting his electiou as an honorary 
member. 

@. You know nothing of that yourself?—-A. Ido not, sir; but I have 
seen publication of the fact,and have never seen any denial that has ap- 
peared in the newspapers, It has been proved, I think, before the com- 
mittee irom the House of Representatives. The witness was here last 
week and swore to it. He was a member of the company, and had the 
letters, | understood. There was a saber-club in Aiken County com- 
manded by one A. P. Butler, and he addressed a communication to 
General Hampton, who was not then in the State 

@. Who did?—A. A. P. Butler. General Hampton transferred the 
letter to me, with the request that I should represent him. The letter 
contained the request that Mr. Chamberlain should be asked 

Q. Have you the letter?—A. No, sir; it has been lost, sir, bat T can 
swear to its contents. 

Q. All right.—A. I swear that that letter has been lost, and the con- 
tents were in the main as follows; this was the substance of the letter: 
The request to Governor Chamberlain to allow his club to drill across 
the border-line in the county of Edgefield ; that they were soon to have 
a tournament; that they might be allowed to go over into Edgetield 
and drill. 

@. That was a request from whom to whom ?--A. From A. P. Butler 
to General Hampton, asking General Hampton to request Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and I made the request of Mr. Chamberlain personally, at the 
solicitation of General Hampton. I presented to Mr. Chamberlain the 
application. The explanation of the application is as follows, if you 
will allow it: There was a large body of armed colored militia in 
Edgefield that had been exceedingly violent, had burned houses, and 
created great disorder there. 

@. Do you know that fact of your own knowledge ?—A. The gov- 
ernor announced it, and disarmed them on that account. 

_@. Why, then, do you testify to that ?—A. Because the governor, the 
chief executive of the State, proclaimed the facts. 

Q. Do you consider yourself authorized to swear to everything that 
the governor announces ?—A. What he says officially. 

). You cannot swear to it ? 

The Witness. To what he charges officially ? 

Q. You were going on to state as a fact that these things occurred ; 
now do you consider that you have a right to testify as to that 1UAn 
I will correct the language. 

Mr. Merron. Not once but about five hundred times in this exami- 
nation have witnesses stated that they heard that such and such things 
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were done at Rouse’s Bridge or at Robbins Station, or at other places, 
and I did not interpose objection because 

Mr. Curistrancy. Now, right here, that is no case like this: this 
witness did not say that ; he “stated it as a fact that these things had 
been done here. 

The WITNESS. Will. you allow me to explain? I ask the committee— 
Mr. Chairman, I appeal to you, did I not say this, “If you will allow me, 
gentlemen, to explain why this letter was written, to explain the cir- 
cumstances.” 

Mr. CAMERON. You used that language, then you went on to state 
matters which you did not know of your own knowledge. Now you can 
go on with your evidence, and if any one objects, wait to hear the 
objection. What Judge Christianecy takes exception to was that you 
stated that there was a large negro military organization in Edgefield 
County, and that they had been exceedingly violent, and that houses 
had been burned, &e. 

Mr. MERRIMON. And then was proceeding to state how he got at his 
information. 

The Witness. I was not giving it as evidence; I said, if the com- 
mittee will allow me to explain the circumstances upon which the 
information was based 

Mr. CAMERON. But it was all going down as evidence. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The witness was stating as evidence what was 
only hearsay. 

The WiItNEss. Duty is the first thing to a committee, but there is 
another thing that is more precious to the witness, and he is not accus- 
tomed to the. charge made against him by Judge Christiancy. 

Mr. Curtstravcy. But I understand that you are a lawyer; and cer- 
tainly if you are a lawyer, you ought to know that when you undertake 
to say anything is so and so, you ought to know it of your own knowl- 
edge before you state it. 

The Witnkss. My experience, may it please the chairman, as a law- 
yer, is that when a witness turns to the court and asks leave to explain 
collaterally the circumstances which will throw light upon his evidence 
so as to make it understood, and orally in that way addresses the court, 
the court does not stop him; the witness is explaining to the court, and 
it is not taken down as testimony, and the witness is not charged with 
falsifying because he is relating it by hearsay. 

Mr. CAMERON. It was taken down as evidence. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Let him state it as hearsay, and I will not object 
to it. 

Mr. MERRIMON, (to the witness.) Will you proceed with your testi- 
mony until you are stopped again? 

The WitnEss. When I went to see Mr. Chamberlain with the letter in 
my hand, and showed it to him, he explained to me the fact that perhaps it 
was an extreme measure of the law by which he had disarmed the col- 
ored militia of Edgefield, but that his duty required him to strain the 
law to the utmost to take away the arms from the people who were so 
abusing them; that it was known to him that they were committing 
great violence, and that they had burned General Butler’s house, and 
made violent assaults—— 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Is that what he said? 

The WITNEss. Yes, sir; that is what he said—upon many persons, and 
that he had strained the law to the utmost to disarm them. Now, he 
said, ‘It was a condition on which I committed that act that the saber 
clubs or white organizations within the county of Edgefield should like- 
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wise be disbanded.” He says, “It bas been obeyed in Edgefield, and I 
know that this club will do no harm; it is merely an organization for 
the amusement of its members and protection there ;” and, as the letter 
expressed it, they wished to drill there because there was a tournament, 
a riding for the ring, to be held within the county at some adjacent 
point, | forget where, but many of the members resided at Edgefield, and 
if Was more convenient for them to drill there. ‘And now,” he said, 
“since I strained a point to disarm the colored militia of Edgefield, I do 
not wish any violation of the condition on the other side, even by implica- 
tion, to take place, and while I cannot forbid Captain Butler drilling in 
Edgefield, I hope he will not do it.” 

I wrote a letter to Captain Butler expressing Mr. Chamberlain’s views, 
and he did not proceed to drill in Edgefield, and took no further steps 
in regard to it. He obeyed Mr. Chamberlain’s wishes at once, to the 
best of my knowledge. I never heard of his drilling there. The term 
“rifle-club” was adopted very generally, and, to my own knowledge, ap- 
plied to associations that had no rifles at all. They wished rifles, many 
of them, but they did not havethem. But these associations, whether 
armed or not, were formed for home protection, so far as I know any of 
them, and [ do know quite a number. I know by the experience of a 
litetime that when disturbances and riots occur among the colored race 
from any cause, they lead to arson and to rape as well as to murder, 
and these clubs were formed to protect our people against these outrages 
to which they have more than once been subjected. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Have you anything further to state, sir? 

The WiTtNEss. The only white companies that | know in the State that 
were uniformed and equipped were in the city of Columbia and in the city 
of Charleston, and those clubs were uniformed aud farnished with equip- 
ments. They were the only clubs to my knowledge, and to my know!}- 
edge Mr. Chamberlain has more than once met them on public occasions, 
and acted with them. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Will you give us to understand what is meant by a 
*rifle-club ?” 

The WitNnEss. I have explained that already in my testimony. ‘ Rifle- 
club” was a name adopted by every organization made during the re- 
cent election for home protection, and in many places they had no rifles; 
Were not supplied with arms or ammunition; they organized as bodies. 

Mr. CHRiStTIANCY. No kind of arms? 

The WitNEss. Some of them owned shot guns and some of them 
owned pistols, but they did not meet or dnll with them? They formed 
clubs, and in public emeryencies they would have used those arms. Of 
course, in case of any outrage, violence, or uprising against them, they 
would have used those arms as any other citizens would have ased arms 
that they possessed. 

One of the general charges made in the State against us was made 
here in Columbia about the 17th or 18th of September, maybe the 20th; 
about that date. After the nomination of Mr. Chamberlain, it was ar- 
ranged that they should havea grand republican torch-light demonstra- 
tion in the city of Columbia. Rumors went about on both sides exciting 
alarm. I was in the republican convention, and heard notice given that 
the torch-light procession would be on such a night. It had hitherto 
been kept secret. The announcement was made by Mr. ©. M. Wilder, 
the postmaster. As soon as the convention. adjourned, I went to see 
him. I said to him that I heard ramors and saw anxiety upon both 
sides, and I desired to be informed who was the grand marshal of the 
O¢vasion, and he said Mr. Nash was. I begged him to communicate 


1 


with the grand marshal and to tell the grand marshal that I would be 
present with him and would give him any assistance in my power to 
preserve entire order in the city. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. This is what you were saying to 

The Witness. To Wilder, who was the republican who anuounced 
that there would be a torch-light procession. I did not communicate 
personally with Nash, because I did not see him. I asked Mr. Wilder 
further to go with me to the mayor of the city, who is a leading repub- 
lican. We called upon the mayor, and, as a measure to preserve peace 
and pertect order, 1 communicated to the mayor everything that I knew, 
and gave him assurance of aiding him in any way that was necessary to 
keep the peace. Mr. Wilder represented the republicans, because he 
was the only one with whom I was acquainted who had given any notice 
of the procession. 

By the way, I would ask leave there to say, with that personal ex- 
planation, that it is charged that the democrats made a threat of vio- 
Jence on the night of that procession, in the address by the republican 
executive committee of this State to the people of the United States, 
and published. do not think I have it here with me, but it exists, and 
I can produce it. 

I told them that there was alarm and anxiety among our people, but 
that [ was very well assured that the republicans meant no harm; but 
there was anxiety in the city, and to prevent it amounting to anything, 
as an assurance of safety | would ask ‘two elubs or bodies of citizens 
from the outside to approach within a mile of Columbia. There was at 
one place about thirty «nd at the other place about seventy-five. They 
were halted, one of them on a hill one mile northeast of Columbia, and 
the other at a point a little over two miles southeast of Columbia. 

I remained in the city that night myself; my horse was ready saddled 
and at my door. Two men were with me, and it was my intention, and 
they understood it, to ride throngh the street avd see that everybody 
was cleared from this main street; that no one of our citizens should 
- even hoot at their procession, if they would have done it. A tremen- 
dous storm came up, extinguishing their lanterns, blowing away a great 
many of their little flags; and it extinguished their tar-barrels that 
were burning in the middle of Main street, and drowned the procession. ’ 

Within four daysafter that they indicted beforea trial-justicea large num- 
ber of democrats—sixteen of the men that were out on these roads—on 
charges of violence, outrage, or insurrection; I forget the exact names 
they gave it. The case was brought before : a trial-justice and the suit 
conducted by R. B. Evliott. A great many witnesses were brought up, 
I had no wituesses produced but the prisoners and Mr. C. M. Wilder. 
He testified exactly what I have before you, only more detailed and at 
greater length. One of the democrats charged was convicted; the others 
were discharged. His case was appealed, ‘and it was heard at the ensu- 
ing term of the circuit court before Judge Carpenter. The case was 
dismissed, and so far trom any blame, the ‘court-—and certainly that was 
strongly republican—said that the chairman of the demovratic committee 
had done everything that could be done, and his course was most com- 
mendable; and the commendation of the court was given to Mr. Wilder 
(republican) and to my humble self (democrat) for cur conduet of an affair 
that was published to the United States as a glaring instance of intimi- 
dation and outrage. The record of the case will show. the case as it 
stands. . 

Not to my knowledge have clubs ever assembled in this State in any 
numbers, on any occasion, except at their public meetings. The red 
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shirt, which has been a great deal talked about, was assumed in the 
State after it was heard of their being exhibited in Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and along that region of the Northwest. The red shirt was put on as a 
joke here; and the most outrageous part of it was that in the up- 
per country, they wore white shirts and made them red with poke- 
berries, in honor of Senator Morton. That was the origin of the red 
shirt in this State—the cry that it had appeared in the Northwest, and it 
was mainly done in honor of Mr. Morton. Upon that rests the crime of 
the bloody shirt in this State—the red shirt and the pokeberry shirt; 
the pokeberry shirt was the bloody shirt. 

When they went to large meetings in these clubs, they generally 
went on horseback, those that were able. The idea in so doing was 
to demonstrate the strength of our people. Our opponents, those who 
voted against us, were taught that they were the complete rulers of 
the land, and that the white people had no power in the State. 
These were simply demonstrations which were regarded, and are still 
regarded, as legitimate and fair. There was very seldom reported, 
to my knowledge, an instance of any violence at any of our public 
meetings. I have been to numbers of them, very large meetings, and 
I saw no fighting, no violence of any sort. I saw a procession of at 
least four thousand people go through the main street in this city. 
I saw hundreds of colored people, women, children, and men—they lined 
the whole street in fact—and I saw none that hesitated for a moment to 
utter anything vituperative or abusive that occurred to their minds. 
They threw bricks at a number of colored men in the procession ; I saw it 
done. I heard violent radicals among them use nothing bnt abuse 
and vituperation. There was no offer of violence. The military was in 
Columbia—to be sure it was here—but I testify that there was no more 
violence than that at the other large meetings which I had attended, and 
I saw the same freedom of speech among the colored people. They said 
what they pleased, they abused whom they pleased, and they did throw 
bricks and stones at the coiored democrats who were in the procession. 
QQ. Where?—A. At Sumter, and in the city of Columbia, where I saw 
them. I also saw them at the smaller meetings, and heard the same 
freedom of speech, and no resistance of it. 

Q. I wish you would identify the times and places.—A. Sumter, on 
the 17th October, 1876. 

@. Where is that?—A. In the county of Sumter, South Carolina, 
about fifty miles from Columbia ; it is where Chief-Justice Moses lives. 

Q@. You say there were other cases; where ?—A. In Richland and in 
this city. 

Q. On what occasion was that?—A. On the 4th day of November, 
the grand mass-meeting here, just preceding the election. . 

-Q. Did you know any of the parties that did this?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did that take place while they were going along in the street ?— 

A. Yes, sir; the main street; took place right on the street. Scores of 
Army officers of the United States heard it, sir, and saw it; you can get 
their testimony to the fact. The result of this demonstration was very 

food throughout the State; it created: no fear, to my knowledge, and, 
| 601nk——— 
| By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What do you mean by “to yourknowledge”? Do you mean to say it 
| did not create any fear?—A. No fear, so far as my knowledge goes. I 


Was very familiar with the county of Richland because I rode over it in ~ 


' @great many directions, and in many places I addressed the colored 
8S 0 VOL I—d2 . 
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people wherever I met them. It created no fear, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends; and I believe, from the general impression, that it did 
not through the State. It was producing a very friendly feeling be-— 
tween the races here, and there was a great deal more cordiality than 
had existed for along time, and on these public occasions the language 
was usually—there was rather more merriment than abuse. They talked 
and laughed, and now and then would get hot in debate; but it was 
producing rapidly a kindly and good feeling. There were large acces- 
sions daily to our number from the colored people, and the opposition 
_ from their own race to those who came over to us was lessening. I 
will testify that there are two colored men in my own employ to whom 
I made no political approaches and against whom I made no threats. 
They had always belonged to the radical clubs and voted with them. 
They approached me before the election and said that they were con- 
vineed that it was to their interest to put an end to the ill-feeling be- 
tween the races, to unite with the white people who lived here, to be 
friends, and that they found that the administration, as it had been, 
was no benefit; in fact, their conditioa was getting worse every year, 
and that they wished to vote the democratic ticket. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Give the names of these two colored men.—A. John Bee and 
Robert Foster. On the day of election they drove into the city and 
went to the ballot-box with me, and cast their votes; and I can tes- 
tify that they have been much happier men ever since they did it. 
That feeling was becoming very strong. And then came the proclamation 
and the demand for troops. As soon as the troops appeared the inten- 
tion was shown among the colored people by their withdrawing from 
the democratic clubs, and being re-formed and reunited with their union 
leagues. That was the immediate effect of bringing in the troops. A 
large number, however, yet remained, and among them the two I have 
named. I suppose if I had had one hundred in my employ they would 
have all done the same; they felt sure that I was able to protect them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). What proclamation @o you refer to?—A. To the President’s S proc- 
lamation, sending troops. 

Q. He issued his proclamation and forthwith troops were sent 7—A. 
Yes, sir; I think so. Ido not remember now. We have gone through 
a great deal since, but I think they immediately succeeded the procla- 
mation. I forget the date that General Ruger arrived here, but it was 
very soon after. 

(. The proclamation was issued on the 17th of October ?—A. Yes, 
sir; after the troops were here I made a great number of applications 
to General Ruger to send troops to different places. I did so under 
protest. I have, if the committee will allow me to testify as to what 
transpired between General Ruger and myself, I told General Ruger-—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANOY: é 
Q. Were your communications with him in writing ?—A. No, sir; they 
were oral. if 


Q. You made no written application ?—A. I did, on more than oné 
occasion. I wrote to him several times, but usually went to see him 
personally. I went to see him very often, but I wrote to him on more 
than one occasion, and handed my communications from different por 
tions of the State to him.. I stated to him that we applied for troops 
upon the ground that the introduction of military force had paralyze 
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our State government, and that our law had been absolutely destroyed, 
the protection of law had been destroyed, and we desired aid and pro- 
tection at those places where the colored people were in a large prepon- 
derance. I appealed to him repeatedly to send troops to Beaufort and 
the vicinity of Charleston—the islands, to Georgetown, to Florence, 
over in Darlington, and appealed to him to send troops to the precincts 
of Gadsden, Hopkins, Acton, and Trenholm’s, upon the ground that 
the colored democrats were so intimidated that they did not dare to go 
to the polls unless they had the protection of troops. He declined to 
send troops in almost every instance; but on the afternoon of the elec- 
tion he did send one little detachment to Trenholm’s. The election was 
over there then. He sent troops there upon the application that we 
made to him, on the ground that they had severely beaten one colored 
democrat and had driven away quite a large number of others from the 
polls. ) 

@. Were you personally cognizant of that fact, or was that informa- 
tion only ?—A. I stated that he sent troops upon that information. 

One of these political pamphlets—I adopted it as such—was an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Southern Presbyterian of this place, if the 
committee will receive as information a pamphlet issued at that time. 
It is edited by the Rev. Dr. Woodrow, an eminent Scotch divine 
— Q. What is the nature of that?—A. It is just an editorial upon the 
condition of the State at the time the proclamation was issued, showing 
public opinion, so far as it goes. 

@. I do not see the propriety of that. I suppose that the reverend 
Scotch divine is here and caii testify himself.i—A. Yes, sir; heis here. I 
was asked as to the spirit of the campaign. If the time permits, I wiil 

“be glad to hand in a pamphlet which contains extracts from General 
Hampton’s speeches, which express the spirit of the democratic party, 
[handing printed pamphlet marked — to the committee.] 
bs {NorE.—1it is reprinted in full in Vol. ILI of Documeutary Evidence, 

art —.| 

Q. This is a document published by the democratic executive com- 

“mittee?—A. Yes, sir. ra: 

Mr. CHRistTraAncy. I do not know that there is any objection to its 
being used for that purpose, but not as evidence of anything stated in 
it, however. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


 Q. Mr. Haskell, state to the committee what is the character of your 
milltia organization, who compose the militia, and how they have been 
armed, and what they do.—A. The militia organization of this State is 
under a special act of the legislature. 
: By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
_Q. Let me understand, now, what you mean by a special act?—A. 
Under a statute. | 

Q. It is a general statute, however ?—A. It is not under the constitu- 
tion, but it is under a statute. 
' Q. It is found in the revised statutes, is it not?—A. I do not think 
it is in the revised statutes. I think it is in more recent acts. 
_Q. Will you be kind enough to turn to where it is?—A. Yes, sir. 
{Laws of the State sent for.] The result has been that the militia has 
consisted solely of colored people, with the exception of a half-dozen 
white men, perhaps, of high rank, generals, brigadiers, and such; but 
there are also colored brigadiers and major-generals. To my knowledge, 
white men organized and asked to be accepted as State militia, and 





have been refused. I organized one company myself, and asked to have 
it accepted as State militia. Another was organized in the city of Oo- 
lumbia at the same time, and asked leave to be accepted. 

@. What year was that?—A. That was, I think, in 1872. 

q. That was before Governor Chamberlain’s time?—A. Yes, sir; be- 
fore Governor Chamberlain. He has issued very few arms since he has 
been governor, that is, in a public way; it was mostly done in the pre- 
ceeding administrations. Arms to avery large amount have been put 
in the possession of the colored people. There were two regiments, I 
think, in this county; for. instance, Colonel Minort commanding one, 
and, I think—I forget who was colonel of the other. A large quantity 
of arms was distributed, none of which went into the hands of the 
white people, with the exception, I should say, of two or three of these 
volunteer rifle-clubs. They did have State arms, two or three of them. 
Mr. Chamberlain supplied them with arms. Mr. Chamberlain loaned 
arms to two or three of them; one in Columbia. He demanded the 
arms the other day, and took them back. And he loaned arms to sev- 
eral, I think, in the city of Charlesten. 

Mr. MERRIMON. The militia are organized under a general statute ? 

The WITNESS. Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The statute of the State makes no distinction be- 
tween the colors at all? 

The WitNEsS. No, sir; but the governor always did. I can bring 
evidence here to show that he has always accepted colored volunteer 
companies and has always rejected whites. 

Mr. MerRrRimon. According to the laws of this State, the white people 
would not muster as militia, as I understand, unless they were separate 
as whites? 

The Witness. I do not think that that issue ever arose in that form. 
The colored people organized and were accepted, ane the white people 
organized and were not accepted. 

Mr. CHRistiancy. Were they organized distinctly as colored com- 
panies or white companies ? 

The WITNESS. They were organized as national guards. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. And none did organize except the colored people! 
although there was nothing to prevent it? 

The WrirnEss. The white organizations were refused by the gov- 
ernor. 

Mr. Merrmon. The blacks organized and were accepted, and the 
whites were refused ? 3 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Where is there any evidence of that fact ? 

The WITNESS. Here in the city of Columbia. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Have you any personal information on that subject 

The Witnzss. I must reflect. It has been several years ago. If I 
cannot remember, I will produce witnesses who have information on the 
subject, who made application to the governor. I am not sure but I 
made application myself. I organized one company here, I know, for 
home- protection—openly and above-board, and it was either my ow 
company or another that asked to be received, and was rejected, but it 
was several years since. q 

Mr. Merrimon. What is the date of the statute to which you have 
referred ? ) 

The WITNESS. Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine. os 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Your application for reception was in writing, L 
suppose? . # 
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The Witness. I don’t know; it may have been an oral application to 
the governor. 

Mr. CHRISTIANOCY. I should suppose it would bea written application, 
in order to keep a proper record. 

The Witngss. I cannot speak definitely on that point, but I can say 
that the militia has been entirely composed of colored people, with the 
exception here and there of an oilicer of high rank, such as J. B. Dennis 
or Mr, Taft. They are both in the militia. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Are the militia armed ? 

The WitnEss. Yes, sir; they are armed in the State and supplied 
with ammunition. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You do not mean to say that all are? 

The WirnEss. They were organized under the militia law.. The mi- 
litia law has not comprehended all the number, by any means. They 
organized as a guard and reserve force, and were accepted and armed 
as they were, agreeably to the will of the governor. We have had no 
old fashioned militia-musters here with ramrods and walking-sticks— 
nothing like that, and it has only been regularly-organized companies 
who have had their arms and ammunition. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. They were voluntary companies ? 

The Witness. Yes. They are organized as a national guard under 
the militia law. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. But they did it as voluntary companies, did they 


not? 


The Witness. I would rather read the act than answer positively, 


but I think they did. There has been no penalty, however, imposed on 


any who have not served. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. They have not undertaken to organize and ¢call out 


all the able-bodied men in the State between the legal ages? 


The Witness. No, sir; that has never been done. The complaint 
was always made that the colored companies were accepted and armed, 


and the whites were not supplied with arms. 


Mr. MERRiMON. The colored companies were supplied with arms and 
ammunition ? 

The Witness. Yes, and have been constantly. 

Mr. MErRRm0N. Do you know what number of companies there are 
in the State? ! 

The WitNEss. No, sir; I could notanswer. You can get that from 
the adjutant-general’s report, | think. We can show you the arms and 


ammunition. 


Mr. MERrm0N. Is there a white company in the State recognized as 


belonging to this national guard? 


| 


~The WITNEss. Not to my knowledge. I think there is not one, but 
arms have been loaned to several—I think to three or four of these rifle- 
dubs, as they are called, in Charleston and Columbia. 

'Mr. Merrmowon. Did they get ammunition? 

~The Witness. I think the governor did give them some ammunition, 
but Iam not sure. An application was made through him to the Secre- 
tary of War at Washington for ammunition to engagein some target- 


_ practice. Mr. Chamberlain recommended it, but the ammunition was not 


Sent for some reason. I forget the circumstances now. I think Mr. 
Chamberlain has given ammunition during the past year to these clubs 


in Columbia; however, I do not know that. At all events, I think he 
| gave some ammunition for their target-practice. I don’t know whether 
_ they gave them any in Charleston or not. 


nm, 
————— - 
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Mr. MERRIMON. Can you state any other facts interesting to the 
committee about the militia, its organization, or its movements? 

The WITNESS. Nothing, sir, of importance, except what I have already 

stated—that the militia arms and ammunition have been used in these 
ie and have been found in the hands of the rioters—the colored 
people. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. Have you any personal knowledge of that? 

The WitnkEss. No, sir; [have not.. It has been merely public report. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Then I object to that testimony being taken down. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I should think if it were recorded in that way, it 
would not be worth much anyhow. 

The WitTNEsSs. I was only informed by the commander-in-chief and 
the chief constable. | b 

Mr. MERRIMON. You got your information from the governor of the 
State as commander-in-chief ? 

The WITNESS. Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON. Do you mean to say that you got the information from 
the governor that those arms were found in the hands of the negroes? 

The Witness. No, sir; only that they created the riots. I am not 
sure about the other points. It was only as to there being riots among 
them. | 

Mr. MERRIMON. State anything you may know touching the result 
of the late election in this State as to the magnitude of the vote—whether 
the democratic party received its usual vote or more than its usual vote. 

The Witness. I would rather testify in particular a8 to the matter 
by the figures themselves, and will submit that those are being prepared 
by another witness who will present them at another sitting of the 
committee. 

I can say in general terms, from my knowledge of the figures, because 
I remember the figures exactly, that the vote is much larger than it has 
ever been given before in this State—is larger for both parties than it 
has ever been, because we had not engaged in heavy campaigning for 
along time. It was a much larger vote than we anticipated for either 
side, but agreeing much more with our estimates in its relative propor- 
tions than with the estimates of the other party or of the census. 

I have personal knowledge in regard to the census, because I have 
conversed with the census- takers, and I know the law, and on one ocea- 
sion I rode with a census-taker on his work. The census was taken 
generally by colored republicans, and always by repubiicans; and the 
census of 1875 has been regarded as entirely unreliable, because we 
have ascertained from subsequent estimates of the census taken that 
the errors are very considerable. 

Mr. CHRISTIANGY. Do you know that fact of your own knowledga 
that there are any errors ? 

The Witness. I know it, as I just now said, by the subsequent census. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Do you know that that subsequent census is cor- 
rect? : 
The Witnuss. I believe it to be correct, because reliable men were 
engaged in taking it. | 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You simply give that as your opinion? A 

The WITNESS. AS my opinion, as shown by the poll-list, and the bal- 
lots cast. - 

Mr. CAMERON. The subsequent census was taken by democrats? ¢ 

The WITNESS. Yes, sir; by my agency. > 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY, It is not an official census? a 

The Witness. It is unofticial. 7 | 
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_ Mr. CAMERON. Those who took the subsequent census were not sworn 
officers ? 

The WiTNEss. No, sir; they merely made an estimate, and led us to 
believe that the census wasincorrect. The poll-lists afterward corrected 
that. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. In other words, from that unofficial census you 
concluded that the official census was not correct ? 

The Witness. Yes, sir, that was our first conclusion; and we were 
sustained in that conclusion by the subsequent evidence of the poll-lists 
and ballot-boxes. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Did the general ticket in the State receive more or 
less than its usual vote? | 

The Witness. My recollection is that it received more. 

Mr. Merrimon. Can you explain how that happened ? 

The WitnEss. I can only explain it by my personal knowledge of a 
few precincts, and by the general information given me in my official 
station from various portions of the State. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Has there been a full vote by the democratic party 
at any time prior to the last election ? 

The W1iTNESS. Never since reconstruction. In 1868 I was one of the 
democratic electors, and canvassed the western.portion of the State, 
‘and I know thatthe election was not conducted with anything like the 
‘spirit that this last election was, and I know that there were thousands 
of white people all over the State who would not vote at all, and in no 
subsequent election have the white people voted with anything like 
‘earnestness or unanimity —thousands of votes not being cast atall. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Can you state any other points bearing upon the 
matters you have been examined inregard to—anything that may have 
been omitted ? 

- The Witness. Only upon this election point—that from all the facts 
‘and figures it will be ascertained that a very Jarge number of colored 
men, even under the heavy pressure of military force, did vote for the 
‘democratic ticket; and it will be shown by the poll-lists—colored and white 
—that we did get a very large colored vote, estimated at about fifteen 
thousand in the State. 

_ Mr. Merrinon. Did the democratic ticket get many colored votes in 
this Richland district ? 

_ The Witness. Yes, sir; it undoubtedly received several hundred in 
‘this district. 

- Mr. MeRrmoon. Were there any other democratic clubs in the 
district ? 

The WiTNEsS. There were several. There was one in the city of Co- 
Tumbia of nearly a bundred men, of which C. J. Iredell, cashier of the 
Carolina National Bank, was president. He gave me the number of men 
in his command. 

+ Mr. Merrimon. Was there any force used to bring these men into 
the democratic ranks, or did they come in voluntarily; bow was that? 
» The Witness. They came in voluntarily. 

Mr. Curistrancy. As far as you know? 

The Witness. I know the fact, because they came to my office and 
gave me their names. I was only answering as to the town and one 
club. I have seen them elsewhere where I have been in the State. 
Numbers of them visited Columbia from various portions of the State. 

Mr. Merrimon. Did they seem to act upon their own judgment? 

The Wirness. Entirely, sir; entirely. It is an utter mistake to think 
that they acted otherwise. 


oe 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You have just now said that the democratic vote was unusually 
large, even under the heavy pressure of military force. I want you to 
explain what you mean by that.—A. The colored democratic vote I said 
was large. 

(). Under the heavy pressure of military force ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Now, sir, I want you to tell me if you know of that military force, 
in any instance, trying to compel or to urge the colored people to vote 
the republican ticket or not to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. My 
meaning is this, if you will allow me to answer your question indirectly. 

Q. I want you to answer it directly, if you will.—A. I mean, by speak- 
ing of the heavy pressure of military force, that the presence of the 
military force, used by the republican leaders to drive the colored voters 
from the democratic party into the union leagues, began upon the ground 
that the Army, representing President Grant, who is their idol, was 
sent here for the purpose. 

Q. Do you mean that that military force was used in any way to alter 
any man’s vote ?—A. I believe that it was used for that purpose. 

Q. Do you know of any instance where it was? and if so, state the 
time and place, and who commanded such military force.—A. No, sir; I 
do not pretend to name anything. It was the general effect throughout 
the State. 

Q. How was the general effect? Did they interfere at all with any 
man’s politics or his wish to vote one ticket or the other ?—A. Their 
presence sustained the proclamation of Governor Chamberlain, and es- 
tablished in the minds of the colored people the conviction of the power 
and predominance of the republican party, and that they were sent here 
to sustain Mr. Chamberlain. That is the way it affected them, sir. 

Q. Now | want a direct answer to my question—whether there was 
any instance, within your knowledge, where the military, either the 
officers or the soldiers, used any means to induce any man to vote any 
particular ticket ?—A. O no, sir. I am speaking of the mere political 
effect of their presence. The officers and soldiers did not drive them 
directly to vote. It was the.use of the military. . 

Q. Did they drive them at all?——-A. I think that they did drive them 
indirectly to and from the polls. 

Q. Let us see how much—give an instance.—A. I have already ex- 
plained it, sir; that it was an intervention of the United States Army 
which was directly in support of Mr, Chamberlain, who is a candidate’ 
of the republican party for governor. There was no other purpose tity 
which they were brought. 

(). Are you aware of any military orders which required the militia 
to do anything more than to preserve the peace and prevent insurrec- 
tion and domestie violence ?—A. I know of nothing on the part of the’ 
military except their presence. Their presence sustained Mr. Chamber-” 
Jain’s proclamation in the minds of the ignorant colored voters. iy 

Q. The “ignorant colored voters” probably never read that proclama-— 
tion, did they ?—A. They knewits purport. They were very well tanghig 
They are led by men whose profession it is. 

Q. You have stated in your testimony that these arms which veri 
used by the rifle-clubs, or which were possessed by the rifle-clubs, were” 
only to prevent outbreaks of violence, &c., avd that they would not ~ 
have been used for any other purpose. How do you know that?—A. 
Merely as a citizen and a long resident here, knowing a great many of 
these clubs and knowing their general purpose, and having belonged” 
to one or two clubs myself. I have belonged to three of them myself. ~ 


i 
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Q@. That is only an opinion, necessarily, 1 suppose ?—A. No, sir; it is 

personal knowledge. I am solicitor for one and I am president of 

another. 

_ @. Let us understand each other. Do you mean to swear positively 


_ that in no case the arms would have been improperly used, or that they 


ever were improperly used in this State? Do you testify to that fact 
within your own knowledge?—A. I have not pretended to so testify. 
I only testify that it was the purpose of these clubs to use their weapons 
as clubs, because I expressly said that they were only their personal 
weapons—their shot-guns, their pistols which they have at home, and 
that they did not assemble armed as clubs generally, and would not 
have so assembled and used their weapons to put down violence and dis- 
order and riots. 

(). { say that is necessarily and only an opinion ?—A. It arises, sir, 
from pretty intimate knowledge of these clubs. 

q. Do you mean to swear, as a matter of fact, that they would not ?— 
A. O,no, sir. I cannot swear that your honor would not do a certain 
thing, but I do not believe you wouid. 

Q. It is matter of opinion, then, is it not ?—A.. Yes, sir; derived from 
knowledge of the facts and of the men. 

QQ. We all base our opinion upon something which we understand, I 
suppose ?—A. Certainly. J have been here for several years, and I do 
not know anything about it other than as I have stated. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

.Q. I would like to ask at this point, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, whether for the purposes contemplated, and the only purposes 
contemplated by these clubs, they were expected to do any violence ? 

_ Mr. CuRisTiIaAncy. So far as this witness is concerned, his answer can 
only be a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Merrion. I will not press the question. 


By Mr. CuRIsTIANCY : 


@. You have said that these arms, according to your estimate, were 
necessary for their safety; what was the term you used?—A. “ Home 
protection ” was the general expression. 

Q. That they were necessary for the home protection of the whites 
against the outrages of the negroes, to which the whites had been re- 


_ peatedly subjected. Where and when had they, within your knowl- 


edge, been subjected to outrages within the last five or six years ?—A., 
Well, sir, I will answer you by referring you to the published state- 


ments. 


@. Ido not care anything about them. I want to know what you 


know of your own knowledge.—A. I know of my own knowledge what 


is on the records of the court of sessions, and what is indicated by the 
governor’s proclamation. When a murder is committed in the State, I 
don’t ride 100 miles to look at the dead body; but the fact of the mur- 
der is announced and men are tried for that murder, and it is then to 
be considered within the knowledge of all citizens. The governor 
issued a proclamation. I judge by that. For instance, take the case 
of a number of persons at Cainhoy, near Charleston, who were massa- 
cred there. I also see that a number were killed at Charleston. 

Q. I want to know what you know of these things yourself person- 
ally—A. 1 know, sir, personally, that there were numbers of these 
Climes committed throughout the State, as evidenced by the record of 
the courts of general sessions and the proclamations of the governor to 
Which I refer. 
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. You never heard, I suppose, of crimes being committed by white 
men in this State?—A. O, yes; I have heard of crimes being committed 
by white men frequently. 

Q. You have heard of colored’ people being killed by white people, 
have you not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why was it not just as necessary that the colored people should 
be armed for home protection, then, as that the whites should be ?—A, 
The circumstances of the two races, I think, would explain that to your 
mind. The white people have no ill-feeling, no desire to injure the col- 
ored people. The colored people have very little desire—none, I might 
say, haturally—to injure the white people, but the colored people have 
been organized into secret associations, and we have reason to believe, 
as evidenced by the results, that the teashings of their leaders have 
been very violent, and have induced them to the commission of these 
crimes, worked up for political purposes. 

@. Might not the colored people retort that very thing upon the whites 
and say the same thing with equal truth?—A. I think not, sir. 

@. That is your opinion ?—A. It is my opinion, sir. There is not 
a colored man in this State who does not know 

Q. I wish to know whether you were out in Barnwell County and 
Aiken County at the time of what you call these recent riots in Septem- 
ber 7?—A. I was not, sir. 

Q. Have you any “personal knowledge of your own, gained by obser- 
vation, of what was going on in these counties ?—A. Nothing gained by 
my own observation. The statements from the governor and from oth- 
ers are my only information, sir. 

@. Then you have no personal knowledge on that subject i—A. Notim 
ing personal. I was not present. 

@. I understood you to say awhile ago that you swore to the truth of 
what was stated in the first paper that you produced this afterncon. 

The Wirness. As of ny knowledge? 

Mr. Curistiancy. Yes, as of your knowledge; that is, you swore to 
the truth of the paper which you signed. 

A. I swore that I wrote the paper, and that I wrote it believing it to 
be true; and where [ allege things, I allege them in earnest and as facts. 

Q. All that you allege in that paper as facts are facts?—A. Well, sir, 
that paper was rejected by the committee, aud I must look at it before” 
answering further. 

(. It was not rejected altogether. We agreed to receive it, not as” 

evidence of the facts, but as evidence of what you and others had said. 

—A. As evidence of what I had written. } 

Q. All that is stated here as facts, I want to know whether you know 
to be facts.—A. [Reading.] “In a period of perfect peace, with the laws 
unresisted.” I do not hesitate to swear to that. So far as my knowl 
edge extended, which was over a portion of the State, and so far as my 
knowled ge was obtained by inquiries from all portions, I do not hesitate 
to swear to that. 

Q. I want you to state within your personal knnwledge.—A. Well, 
sir, the county of Richland was under my eye and within my knowledge, 
and reports from the ‘other counties were within my knowledge. we 
had reports from other counties. 

@. Let me call your attention to this paragraph, in which you state 
as facts the following: ‘‘There have been distur bances in Aiken County 
non-political in their character. They have long since ceased. <All the 
parties for whom warrants were issued have promptly surrendered theme 
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Rives to the law. Perfect peace and tbe profoundest quiet prevail.”— 
A. Yes. 

@. “No armed combinations hinder the processes of the courts, and 
the repnblican county convention last week held a continuous session of 
two days without molestation.”—A. That I do not know of my own per- 
sonal knowledge. However, I will not interrupt your reading. 

@. You have no personal knowledge whether these disturbanees in 
Aiken County had a political character or not if you were not in the 
county ?—A. I was not in the county. 

(). It is not personal knowledge that you have, then.. ‘The republi- 
can county convention last week held a continuous session of two days 
without molestation.” Do you know that personally ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
was in the convention most of the time. That refers to the State con- 
vention here in Columbia, I think. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, it speaks of the republican county convention. 

The Wirness. Yes, I sec. That is on information. I was not there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Then you cannot testify to that as a fact within your knowledge 7?— 
A. It was reported to me officially. 

.Q. IL want an answer whether you can answer it within your own 
knowledge if you were not there ?—A. I was not there und I cauw’t 
answer. 

_ Q. “The disturbances in Barnwell were republican in their origiu”— 

A. That refers to Ellenton. I missed my geography. 

@. “The disturbances in Barnwell were republican in their origin, 
beginning in the resistance by an,armed band of negroes of the arrest 
of a robber for whom a warrant had been duly issued.” Had you any 
personal knowledge of that? Were you there?—A. I had a certified 
copy of the proceedings. 

@. Do you know, personally, whether any robbery bad ever been com: 
mitted there ?—A. I did not witness it, sir. 

Q. “This band tore up a railroad, wrecked a train, fired upon and 
wounded the sheriff of the county, and were dispersed by a so-called 
armed band of whites, who had been duly summoned by the sberiff as a 
posse, with the sanction of the judge of the court, then in session.” 
Had you any personal knowledge of these things qn, No, sir; only 
Information officially received. 

Q. l’only call attention to these facts for the purpose of showing the 
danger of this wholesale testimony.—A. May it please the committee, I 
recognize that fact. As to this written testimony, if it had been ac- 
cepted I would have asked leave to detail at large, with more particu- 
larity. This was only to save time. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

4). It is stated that ‘‘ the democratic nominees in seventeen of the thirty- 
two counties in the State have held meetings attended by thousands of 
citizens of both races and parties. The republicans have held meetings 
when and where they pleased; and not a single act of violence has yet 
occurred.” 

The WITNESS. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. CAMERON. It is dated October 7, 1876. 

Mr. CHRisTIANCY. Let us have the personal knowledge of the wituess 
oD that subject. 

The Wirness. I have information that there had been none; I was 
Officially informed that there were none. I never heard of any. 

Q. That is what you mean; that you did not know of any 7—A. I do 
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not know of any. I do not think you can ascertain any act of violence 
at any public meeting in the State during the political campaign. 

Mr. CAMERON. We have evidence that there were acts of violence 
committed: We have the testimony in reference to a public meeting 
held at Edgefield by Governor Chamberlain, and Gary and Butler had 
taken possession of the republican stand and Chamberlain was de- — 
nounced. 

The WITNESS. That is an entirely personal matter, and if you will 
look back to the records and see the utterances that Mr. Chamberlain 
had made against Butler you will see the reason. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were you there and do you know anything about it ?—A. I have 
heard from those who were there. This letter was rejected as testi- 
mony. If it had been accepted, I would have gone through it and de- 
ciphered it. 

@. I beg pardon, and, for the sake of setting myself right in your 
opinion, I want to show you why we could not accept this as testimony.— 
A. I very cheerfully assented to that proposition. It was to another point 
in the testimony, which I thought, and still think, was unjust, that I 
desire to refer. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many of these so-called rifle-clubs, from the best information 
you have, were organized in this State at the time General Hampton 
was nominated by the democratic convention for governor ?—A. I would 
have to answer you with great uncertainty. There were a great many 
organized after that, and I will endeavor to approach it as nearly as I 
ean. LIhadarecord at one time froma number of these counties—from 
Barnwell, for instance, and from Darlington, and from some other coun- 
ties. I do not remember the exact figures, but I suppose that there 
were between two and three hundred clubs in the State. 

Q. Organized at that time ?—A. No; not at thattime. I don’t think 
there were probably a hundred organized at that time. Many of those 
were not rifle-clubs. 

@. How many were organized prior to the election ?—A. The organ- 
ization of clubs went on. They were urged to go on all over the State 
as rapidly as they could, and perhaps more had been organized before 
the election than I now remember. I have no definite knowledge upon 
that subject, but I should suppose that there were turee or four hundred 
clubs in the State during the campaign—at least that number. 


By Mr. CurIstTIANcY: : 


@. And all, except the first hundred, must have been organized after 
the nomination 7—A. No, sir; I said three or four hundred. I would ask 
not to have that put down.. It is very vague.- That would be ten clubs” 
to each county, nearly, and there are thirty-two counties. You can put 
it down vaguely from three to four hundred. I suppose that will covers 
it all. 

@. Was the organization of these clubs, as a general thing, reported” 
to you as chairman of the State democratic committee 7—A. No, sir; I 
asked for them but they did not send in their reports. I was very anx.” 
ious to have them that I might get the exact condition in every county=_ 
There had been no regular organization in the State for any purpose | 
since the war, and I was therefore exceedingly anxious to get these re- 
ports, but I did not get them. 

Q. But I understeod you to say in your direct examination that these. 


> win 
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clubs were not organized for political purposes; at least, those prior to 
the nomination of General Hampton ?—A. O yes, sir; they were organ- 
ized for political purposes, but not armed for political purposes. They 
were political clubs, but they were armed for home protection, ana for 
nothing else; not for political use, but for protection as a guard through 


the excitementof the campaign. But there were numbers—for instance, 


here in Columbia and in Charleston—there were men who did belong to 
these regularly organized rifle-clubs, who belonged to other political 
clubs, (the rifle-club was absolutely a distinct thing,) and they belonged 
to other political clubs besides. 

(. Were the rifle-clubs that were organized prior to the nomination 


of General Hampton organized for political purposes?—A. Mainly ; 
_ they were democratic clubs. 


(). And were armed for home protection ?—A. So far as they were 


armed. Very few of them were armed, very few. They were demo- 
_ cratic clubs, and they were not called rifle-clubs until afterward, when 


the excitement began. Numbers of them gave themselves the name 
without having any weapons at all. 

(). How soon did they, as a general thing, assume the name of rifle- 
clubs—about what time ?—A. I don’t think there was any particular 
moment for it. I think it was just as the campaign began to wax 
warmer that they were more talked about as rifle-clubs—along in Sep- 


_ tember, probably. 


(). Did they not talk about themselves as rifle-clubs ?—A. O, yes, sir; 
they talked about themselves. I know that I had occasion to reproach 
them more than once about them calling themselves rifle-clubs without 


_ having any rifles. 


@. You have spoken of saber-clubs being organized in the State; to 
what extent were they organized ?—A. I am not able to answer you 
definitely, but there were but few of them. I remember some organ- 
ized in Richland. 

@. About how many were there 7—A. There were only two of those, 
and neither of the organizations was completed. We got so compli- 
cated with political matters that one club, which was under my own 


' cbarge, never held a meeting; it never organized in full. 


Q. What were those so called saber-clubs—political organizations ?— 


_A. Generally, in the main, they were for political purposes. My own 
_ was for combined political use and patrolling through the country, just as 
_ILhave explained before. I could give you an instance now: One was 


a case in Columbia, where the men determined to organize as a club, 
when they received a certain number of members. ‘They were to uni- 


_ form themselves, and were to have sabers and pistols. The campaign 
became very active. They did not get their pistols or their sabers. They 


| 


| 


hever met more than fifteen or eighteen at a time, in a hall just over here 
on the other side of the street. They attempted to organize, but failed to 
‘doit. Their pistolsand sabers arrived afew days before the election ; most 
of them are on hand still, not having been distributed. The club immedi- 
ately disbanded on theissuing of this proclamation, has never met since, 
and they haven’t even put on their uniform shirts. (Tbe uniform is noth- 
ing butashirt.) The other club was formed in the upper portion of the 
district, among the farmers. They hadu’t had pistols. I don’t think they 
have ever received their sabers. They did organize to be a saber-club, 
to revive one which existed there many years ago. The club in Colum- 
bia was organized to revive one which existed here before the war. 
They were organized, though, on account of the political excitement, 
butit is very hard to define exactly how far they were meant for politi- 
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cal purposes, and how far for the protection of home and for police 
duty, unless you allow me to go into details and let me lay down the facts. 
They were political, so far as their combined efforts as men and individ- 
uals would avail them in political matters. They were a police force 
just so far as the use of their arms and their strength would be neces. 
sary to prevent insurrection, violence, and disorder among us, but if 
was never the intention in their organization or in the temper of their 
members to use arms for political purposes. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Under what statute of the State of South Carolina were they or- 
ganized as a police force?—A. None at all, sir; they were simply for 
home protection. 

(. Then they were organized without authority of law ?—A. They 
were organized under the general rights of citizens and individuals; 
not organized under any statute at all. They were not militia nor an 
armed body. 

(). They constituted themselves a police force in this State?—A. En- 
tirely ; not to act except in case of necessity. 

@. And they to be the judges of that themselves ?—A. Certainly, 
sir; when houses were burning or individuals being murdered, or when 
there was a riot, they would go, if pecessary. 

@. Were any houses burned in Columbia about the time the riots oe- 
curred ?—A. 1 dou’t remember any instance at this moment. There 
were gin-houses and dwellings being burned. 

@. There was no club organized at Columbia ?— A. In Columbia and 
vicinity—most of the members were from the vicinity—there were very 
few mounted men in the city. They were from the neighboring coun- 
try-places around, seven or eight miles away. 

Q. None of these rifle-clubs, or saber-clubs as I understand you, were 
organized pursuant to any statute of the State ?—A. No, sir. 

@. They were volunteer organizations by democrats, for political pur- 
poses and police purposes, as you have explained ?/—A. Yes, sir; demo- 
cratic clubs. 

Q. You stated I think that you instructed these clubs, as the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the democratic party for the State, 
to attend political meetings. Istbat so?—A. It was our whole party 
plan to go to political meetings, and they went as clubs or as individu- 
als, as they pleased. But the urgent advice that I gave was to go as 
individuals, and I can only give you as an illustration, the fact that my 
own small club, small as it was, never went as a body to any political 
meeting. Members of it went with me frequently, but they never went 
as an organized club to any political meetings; but in the upper coun 
try, not to republican meetings, but to our democratic meetings, they 
went as clubs. When they went to any republican meetings they we 
advised to go and did go as individuals. When I desired to go to thes 
political meetings, Lcalled upon members who went to leave their busi 
ness and go. ‘There might be fifteen or sixteen here from the town, 
perhaps only halfa dozen, who would be members of the club, just a8 it_ 
chanced, who would be able to go. Others might belong to the riff 
elub or to any rifle-club at all, or to Ward Number One, or Ward Nu 
ber Two ; but my point is that they never marched out of here as a clu 
with their officers in charge. 

@. Do you know from information received by you as chairman 
the executive committee, or from personal knowledge, that the rifl 
clubs in the up-country or below in the southwestern part of the State, 


i 
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“were accustomed to attend political meetings in large force, and to at- 


| tend uniformed, very generally,and armed and mounted ?—A. I cannot 
ys . 


answer from my personal knowledge, but I do not hesitate to ) Say, on 


‘information which I believe to be correct, that they generally “went to 
democratic meetings in their club force and form, very few of them 
were uniformed, but the uniform generally wasa red shirt, when it was 


worn. [am informed that they were not armed, unless they wore pis- 

tols which they concealed. I have been informed by those who were 

present—-for instance, by General Hampton, who saw all the meet- 

ings, that he never saw an armed body approach one of the meetings. 
By Mr. CoRIsTIANCY: 


Q. You do not mean to say that he saw all the Pistia 7—A. Iam 
speaking ot the democratic meetings only. When they went to repub- 
lican meetings, as clubs, in organized bodies, they went contrary to our 
request and instructions. I could show written instructions—at least 
telegrams—to one place, when I heard that they were going to go in 
that form, aud I telegraphed instructions to not do so, but the telegram 
only reached the place after they had assembled in considerable num- 
bers. Lt was at Newberry, in this State. They did not obey my instruc- 
tions, bat the next time they did, and did not go in that form. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Have you any information that they attended a republican meet- 
ing at Edgefield in this manner ?—A. I understood that they attended 


there in a large mass. Whether they went there as separate organized 


— ¢lubs, Iam not informed; but I am told that they went in uniforms and 


red shirts, and were very demonstrative, I have no doubt. That was 


peculiarly in honor of Mr. Chamberlain, and I do not think there was 


any doubt about there going to that in pretty good force—a large body 


of men. 


@. Were the meetings at Newberry, and the other ones which you 


‘have mentioned, the only two meetings in regard to which you have 


any information to the effect that the rifle-clubs attended in large force 
as clubs or as masses ?—A. They weut to other meetings in large num- 
bers ; but I do not think there were any others where it could be said 
that they went with that mode of demonstration. There may have 


been, but I think not; I am not informed. 


— Q. What instructions did you give them as to demanding a division 
of time at republican meetings?—A. My instructions always were to 
go to the meetings and to remain perfectly quiet, but ask for a division 
Ti the time, and if it was rejected to remain perfectly quiet; to keep order, 


listen to the speakers, and use any means at their command, by the 


ordinary rules of mass meetings, to indicate their pleasure or displeas- 
ure—to hiss or applaud, as they pleased—but by no means to make any 
demonstration or threaten force or use it. The reason of these instruc- 
ous 
4 _Q. No matter about going into that just now.—A. It is nothing 
except to show their principles, and that they were in existence. 

Q. Do you know, whether your instructions in the matter were obeyed ? 
SA - I think they were generally. They were departed from perhaps in 
these two instances I mention, and I may say at Edgefield, it 1 remem- 
ber rightly. Do you remember the date when Mr. ‘Chamberlain went 
to Edgefield ? 

i Mr. CAmmERon. I think it was in September. I don’t remember the 
ate. 

The Wrrness. I don’t remember whether I sent these instructions; I 
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don’t think I did. I thirk the dispatches that were sent to Newberry 
afterward were perhaps in consequence of that demonstration. 

(. The only meetings you attended yourself were the meetings you 
have mentioned in Richland and Sumter Counties ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You seem to be of the opinion, colonel, that the white people here 
should have arms; and that the colored people here should not have 
arms ?—A. No, judge, I am not of that opinion at all. 

(). Still [ inferred from your testimony that you were?—A. No, sir. 

(. You are of the opinion that each should have arms if they are able 
to procure them ?—A. I have always advocated it, sir. 

@. Do you know, either from your own personal knowledge or from 
information received by you in your official capacity, that the rifle-clubs, 
in many of the counties of this State, and particularly the counties in 
the northwestern and southwestern portions of the State, were in the 
habit of raiding through the country of nights, going to the houses of 
prominent colored republicans, ransacking their houses, taking what 
arms they found, avd either destroying them or appropriating them to 
their own use? Have you any information to that effect?—A. I have 
no official or personal information. I have heard such reports; and 
whenever these things have occurred, if at all, they have been contrary 
to the spirit of our campaign. We meant to use no force. When it 
was done, if it was done, it was directly contrary to the advice of leaders 
and our platform of principles. 

@. You consider Generals Butler and Gary leaders of the party in this 
State, do you not ?—A. In one respect; but the executive committee is 
the leader in this State. 

@. But they are prominent and influential members, I take it ?—A. 
They are prominent and influential members of the party; but the prin- 
ciples of the party as laid down by General Hampton, the executive 
committee, and the democratic platform, obedience to which was de-— 
manded in all quarters of the State, are otherwise; and when they have 
been deviated from, they have been rebuked for having done so. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Were General Butler and General Gary rebuked for what they 
have done ?—A. I do not know what you refer to. Ido not know any- 
thing that they have individually done except by report. If you will 
indicate what you mean 

Q. You, as chairman of the executive committee, never rebuked 
them?—A. No, sir; no formal rebuke was ever given them, but I know: 
that we have repeatedly urged our own men in the State to use very 
calm language, to change their language frequently, and to adopt a dif- 
ferent bearing; and our request was generally obeyed. There were 
some impetuous speakers who said a great deal more than they meant, 
and used indiscreet language occasionally, and we suggested to them to 
modify their language. General Hampton did so repeatedly during the 
canvass. Of course, individuals may deviate from the rules of the 
party, as they have undoubtedly done here and elsewhere. Ne 

By Mr. CaAMEROx: 2 

_Q. Did not some of these impetuous and indiscreet persons whom 
you refer to?—A. I must say very few of them, if any. 

Q. I will refer to one; that is General Gary. I ask you if you have 
no personal knowledge or information of this. Did he not speak from 
the stump with General Hampton, on more than one oceasion, when 
General Hampton would make a conciliatory speech such as you have 
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‘embodied in your political pamphlet?—A. He never deviated from 


these speeches. 

» Q. General Gary would either follow or precede him, making exceed- 
ingly violent speeches, saying, in effect, ‘‘ We are going to carry this 
election anyhow, no matter what means we resort to.” (I do not quote 
this as his language.) But do you not know, either from your personal 
observation or other official information, that Hampton would make 
one sort of a speech and that Gary would make another sort of a speech 


_ from the same stand on the same day 7—A. I have heard so. That is 


rather a severe question unless you go on and ask another, if you will 
allow me. I heard that he did so, but it was always heard with great 
regret, and was directly contrary to the spirit of our party and to our 
whole campaign. I do not like to make such personal allusions, but it 
is a fact. His speeches were not approved in that respect. Jt isa great 


_ peculiarity of the man that he uses violent language very often, aud he 


was asked to modify it. But it was only in talk. 

@. How extensively did Gary stump the State 7?—A. He went to very 
few places. He spoke in Anderson, and I do not remember of any other 
places except Aiken and Edgefield. Hemay have gone to Spartanburgh, 
but I do not remember of his speaking at any other places except at 
Anderson and Aiken and Edgefield. I think my recollection is correct. 
He lived in Aiken. 

@. How generally at any time prior to the election were these rifle- 
clubs armed ?—A. To the best of my knowledge they were very imper- 
fectly armed. Very few of them were armed with anything but their 
private weapons that they have at their homes—shot-guns, may be—I 
think very few of them had arms from any other source. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. They had pistols?—-A. Yes, sir; but they have generally—not all 
of them by any means—a number of them have pistols. They tried to 
get some, but they did not have anything like one pistol to every man. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. You have spoken of negro militia companies in the southwestern 
part of the State being disarmed by Governor Chamberlain.—A. That 
was in Edgefield County. 

@. Do you know where the arms that were taken from these companies 
were put 7—A. I do not know, sir, but I can give you the information, 


and what I believe to be the fact. 


_ Q. You may give it.—A. It is only hearsay, and I do not know it at 
ail. I think that they were put in the court-house at Edgefield. 

@. Did you have any information of the fact that during the last po 
litical campaign the court-house in Edgefield was broken open and these 
arms taken away ?—A. i heard so. It was in the newspapers; I have 


no other information, but I saw it in the newspapers. 
— Q. It was suggested that the negroes had done that ?—A. I heard the 








Tumor on both sides—-I heard remarks on both sides. Some people said 
that the democrats had taken them and some said that the negroes had 
taken them. I have no positive information or advice on the subject. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
_ Q. State whether the democratic party had not special reasons for 
abstaining from violence and preventing it during the late campaign.— 
A. Yes, sir; we had every reason for it. Men were leading it who had 
always been the friends and earnest supporters of the negroes in this 
State—General Hampton, myself, and other such men—becoause if there 
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is one thing I have been known for all my life, it has been as the colored 
man’s friend, and the advocate of that race—not that they haven’t many 
others—but it was peculiarly with that feeling and under that idea that 
we wisbed to make them friends with us again, and to make it a cam- 
paign of the two races joined, so far as we could, for the one purpose of 
redeeming the State. 

@. Was there any apprehension that violence would redound to the 
injury of the democratic party rather than to its advantage ?7—A. We 
wished to avoid violence and we wished to make it a reform and recon- 
ciliation battle. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you nominate any colored man upon your ticket ? 
‘The W1TNESS. The county of Richland ? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; I speak of your State ticket. 

A. No, sir; allow me to tell you the reason why. We had no colored 
men there in our convention but two from the county of Sumter. That 
county had nominated colored men as its representatives to the State 
legislature, half and half, and the county of Richland nominated to a 
responsible county office the only colored man who at that stage of the 
proceedings we had among us who was possessed of information and 
education enough to enable him to perform the duties of the office. We 
wished very much to put the colored men on the ticket for members of 
the legislature. At that time in this county, Christopher Haynesworth, 
a barber in the Wheeler House, was nominated for the office of county 
commissioner, not a very high office. 

(). Do you kuow whether the democrats throughout the State to any 
extent, and if so to what extent, in order to induce colored men to vote 
the democratic ticket, used an argument like this: ** Unless you vote 
the democratic ticket, or if you vote the republican ticket, we will not 
furnish you with employ ment, or we will not allow you to live upon our 
lands?”—A. I know of this argument, sir, which was used very gener- 
ally: ‘“‘As the government now stands, we are daily going to ruin. We 
eannot afford to hire labor any more and to conduct business as it has 
been conducted since this administration commenced, and unless we 
elect an honest ticket this year we caunot employ you again, and will 
not do so,” because, as is: well known here, it is a notorious fact, that 
farmers have failed year after year to pay their expenses, and cannot 
afford to hire labor to any extent. 

(). Have you known an instance where the argument was not so gen- 
eral as that, where they would say to A B, who lived on their planta- 
tions or farms, as, ‘‘ Unless you vote the democratic ticket you can pet 
off my land?”—A. I have no doubt that argument was used. 

Q. Do you not think it was very generally ?—A. No, sir; I think the 
other wus the general proposition. . 

@. You think it was generally put in the mild form that you have 
given 7?—A. I think it was, and in a reasonable form, because there is a 
tact upon which it is based. Agriculture has been destroyed. 

q. That is a matter of opinion.—A. It is a matter of experience. | 

(). Of course your system of labor is entirely changed. You formerly 
cultivated your lands by slaves.—A. I do not refer to that. J refer to 
the time, a few years ago, when things were more prosperous, when wé 
could afford to hire labor; but to hire labor with the present prices of 
cotton is ruining us. 

q. Are you not aware that business is very much depressed, not only 
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‘in South Carolina, but all over the country ?—A. Yes, sir; Iam aware 
of that fact. 

Q@. Are you not aware that in the Northern States, where the system 
of labor is the same as it has been for hundreds of years, agriculture is 
very much depressed 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Then the fact that agriculture is very much depressed in South 
Carolina is not peculiar to that State—A. No, sir; but it is peculiar to 
this State. It goes further than in other States. 

(). Have you any information in regard to that ?—A. General infor- 
mation from the reports of the board of trade and reports among the 
erangers here. I am a lawyer, but I have very strong agricultural 
tastes, and I know a great deal in regard to their reports. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 4, 1877 
Colonel HASKELL recalled. 


“Mr. CAMERON. Judge Christiancy wishes to ask you a few questions. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Question. f only want to ask you two or three questions... Were you 
present when Judge Wiggin drew his answer to your telegram about the 
condition of the State ?—Answer. I was not in the presence of Judge 
Wiggin. 

@. Were you present with Judge Wiggin or Mr. Elliott at the time 
you say Hlliott wrote what you call the second answer of Judge Wig- 
gin ?—A. I was not. 

@. You stated in your testimony. that these rifle-clubs, I think it was, 
** were organized to protect our people from arson, rape, and murder, to 
which they had been more than once subjected.” What did you refer 
to—protection from the colored people or from the whites ?—A. In the 

‘main from the colored people led by their white radical leaders; urged 
by their white radical leaders, was what I meant to say, as I defined 
them to be; a small number of men who made it their profession, their 
maintenance, in this State—the office-holders. 

+ Q. To urge on the colored people to robbery, murder, and arson ?—A. 
To violence; and I stated in my testimony that when they arose in un- 
restrained masses that their crimes took that turn. 

Q. No, sir; you did not state that—A. That was what I meant to 
state. 

Q. Do you state that now ?—A. I do state that now; that was my 
meaning, and I now state it. 

q. Will you state whether, of your own knowledge, you know any 
instance of that kind ?—A. I know it, sir, only by the public reports 
and proceedings in the courts. I was not a personal witness to these 
crimes, but they were matters of notoriety. 

Q. What do you mean by matters of notoriety ?—A. That crimes of this 
nature had been committed, were being committed; and it is our knowl- 
edge derived from experience. It is our opinion, derived from experi- 
‘ence, that to these crimes the colored race, when acting as a mob and 
‘unrestrained, has a strong tendency. 

Q. That is ‘what you mean.—A, And that they frequently, under those 
circumstances, committed them. 

Q. That is according to your opinion?—A. Yes, sir; derived from 
the cases known. 
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®. Now what do you know about the cases personally 7—A. I see 
them reported in the proceedings of the different courts; I see procla- 
mations by the governor; the general means by which the public infor- 
mation comes to the knowledge of any person. 

@. But of your own knowledge you know nothing about it?—A. I am 
not a personal witness to any of these crimes. I would have prevented 
them if I had been, of course. 

@. Did you ever hear of rape, murder, or arson committed in this 
State by whites?—A. I have heard of murder, and I have heard of 
arson, and I think that there are cases on record of rape. In the re- 
ports of courts there are cases, sir. Our reports extend over seventy- 
five years—law reports. 

Q. But as to that you have no personal knowledge either?—A. I 
never witnessed the crimes, sir; never saw a murder committed in my 

life, nor rape, nor arson. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. I have not read your testimony, which is now in manuscript, and 
IT want to ask you what you said about the number of rifle-clubs in the 
State, and how you got your information.—A. I answered that ques- 
tion and stated, as I recollect, that I had no specific information, and 
that my estimate was a vague one. I think, as I recollect it, that the 
clubs, which I understood designated themselves or were designated by 
others as rifle-clubs, but were in fact democratic political clubs, num- 
bered from three to four hundred in the State. As I recollect my tes- 
timony, I have already stated that to my knowledge there were only 
armed as clubs, voluntary rifle-clubs, those which are contained in the © 
city of Columbia and the city of Charleston, and, perhaps, one or two 
otbers in the State. I believe that I either ascertained then, or I have 
ascertained since, that there was one in Greenville. I perhaps omitted 
that; but the only clubs of that description in the State with which I 
was acquainted were those in the cities of Charleston and Columbia. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were these military companies?—A. No, sir; voluntary rifle- 
clubs, armed with rifles. 

@. That is, military companies?—A. Yes, sir; they had that form, 
though they were not military—they were usually under charter as 
- rifle-clubs for sporting purposes, shooting-matches, &c. There were two 
in Columbia, and, 1 think, three or four in Charleston. I do not know 
whether those are exactly the right number. 

@. Are those two rifle-clubs that you speak of in Columbia under a 
special charter from the legislature?—A. These in Columbia, I think, 
are not. Mr. Chamberlain is more familiar with those that exist here, 
but I do not think chat they have any charters. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. You have told the committee your facilities for knowing the plan, 
policy, and practices of the democratic party in this State in the late 
campaign. I wish to put to you these two questions: First. Whether 
you have sought, by threats or intimidation of any kind, accompanied 
by violence or otherwise, to induce colored men to vote the democratic 
ticket ?—A. I answered ‘that question, sir—I am under the impression 

that I have answered it; but I desire very particularly to answer it if 
1 have omitted it. It is only justice to myself and to those I represent 
that I should answer it, and, if I have not, I answer it now: That 
I am acquainted with what purported to be the policy of the party 
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throughout the State, and personally acquainted with it for this reason: 


the State was divided under our party by counties; each county 
represented a distinct organization, having its executive committee, 
and each executive committee having its chairman; and the State ex- 
ecutive committee, of which I was chairman, had entire control over 
the whole State. The county associations recognized that allegiance, 
and they came to me often for instructions; and two meetings were 
held during the course of the canvass, at which every county was rep- 
resented; and at those meetings the whole matter was discussed, and 
the instructions were laid out positively, and, so far as I have ever had 
any information, they were rigidly obeyed. Among these chairmen of 
county committees were some of the leading men of the State, and I 
have no doubt their directions were executed in their respective coun- 
ties. Those instructions were that they should not resort to any vio- 
lence—to any illegal means whatsoever—no threats, no intimidation. 
As I explained to the committee in my testimony, or meant to explain, 
that they should develop the strength of the State; that they should 
exhibit it that it might have its moral and legitimate influence with 
our adversaries; that we must show our strength, but that no force 
Should be used. The last meeting was held ten days before the elec- 
tion, and it was a meeting which was extended over two days; and the 
one point constantly impressed, recognized, and acted upon was that, 
during the excitement which generally attended the elections, every 
man must be watchful that there should not be one finger raised in vio- 
lence, or any threat; that they should meet together at the polls, but 
no threat, no intimidation, no violence under any form should be per- 


- initted, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, none was permitted ; 


but that I do not know personally. 

Q. The question I put to you was, first, whether you yourself had 
sought, by threats or intimidation of any kind, to induce colored men 
to vote the democratic ticket ?—A. I will answer now as to myself that, 
of my personal knowledge, I never have advised or urged any act of 
violence, threat, or intimidation; that I never committed any, and L 
never authorized it to be committed by any person. 

@. Now, I put the second question: State, within vour knowledge, 
having the facilities to know the policy and practices of the democratic 
party, whether any other member of that party sought to induce colored 
voters to vote the democratic ticket by means of threats or violence, or 
anything of the sort—A. It is not within my knowledge, nor do I 
believe it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


~ Q. Of course you could not know, personally, whether these instruc- 
tions were carried out everywhere through the State.—A. No, sir; I 
could not know personally; I was not present. 


JAMES CONNER—CHARLESTON COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 4, 1877. 
JAMES CONNER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


~ Ques*ion. Please state your age, your residence, and your profession. 
—Answer. Age, forty-six; rcside in Charleston ; alawyer by profession. 


s 
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@. What political party do you belong to?—A. I am a democrat. 

Q. State whether you participated in the late campaign in this State; - 
and if you say you did, tell us what you know in reference to the move- 
ments, purposes, and spirit of the campaign on the part of the demo-. 
cratic party, and particularly toward the negro element of the State.— * 
A. I was a candidate on the democratic ticket for attorney-general. I 
had been chairman of the State democratic committee from May until 
the August convention, when I was nominated. Then I withdrew from 
the chairmanship of the executive committee. J canvassed a portion of 
the State with General Hampton, commencing at Anderson, going 
through Oconee, Pickens, Greenville, Spartanburgh, Marion, and Wil- 
hamsburgh. The conduct of the campaign, so far as regards the colored 
vote, we made efforts on the stump, appealing to the colored peuple, and 
endeavoring to show them that their interests were with us. We en- 
deavored to show them what had been the course of the republican 
administration in this State for the last eight years that they had 
had charge of the State; the immense amount of taxes that they had 
levied upon them; the immense amount of bonds which they bad issued ; 
that one legislature or administration had issued six millions of bonds, 
and the next administration declared by act 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. That is what you endeavored to show to them ?—A. To show to 
them—yes, sir; that this six millions of bonds, another republican ad- 
ministrations succeeding had declared to have been fortunately issued 
and had repudiated the whole six million; and that the acts of the re- 
publican government had been: simply to ruin all of us and bankrupt 
nearly everybody in the State; that the interest of the negro was iden- 
tical with our own; that we were both born in the same country, and 
that we had to live here, and that it was our interest to be friends and 
to go to work together for an honest government, under which there 
would be low taxation for us, and that low taxation for us meant increase 
of wages tothem. By arguments of that nature we endeavored to show 
to them that it was their interest to work with us for an honest State 
government, and then we pledged ourselves to them on three or four 
_ points upon which the negroes, as we understood it, were exceedingly 
anxious to receive information and assurance: first, upon the question 
of their freedom, for in spite of everything that could be said there was 
a very large pumber of them who had been taught by their leaders that 
the snecess of the democratic party meant returning them all into slav- 
ery. We endeavored to show to them that that was an impossibility; 
that it could not be, and that we would not favor it if it could; that 
their freedom was as secure under a democratic State administration as 
it was under a republican administration, and endeavored to allay their 
anxiety on that subject. Then in regard to the next point on which they 
felt great anxiety was their school-iund. We showed them how every 
year the taxes had been paid by us, and yet their schools had not received 
the benefit of it, and we would call upon them in every county, ** Have 
the salaries of your teachers been paid this year? Have your schools 
been open this year? How many months this year?” In seven times out 
of ten they would say they had not been opened that year at all, and 
the teachers had not been paid; and we would show to them that the 
money had been levied and had been collected, and they had not got 
the benefit of it; now where had it gone? Sometimes we could show 
inisappropriation of it; sometimes, if we could not do that, we could 
show the fact of money having been levied. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. There is no thing you are stating now as facts; what you are 
relating to the committee is not permissible. We have decided not to 
_.go into the merits or demerits at all of the respective political parties 
in this investigation which we are making, as that question does not 
come within the resolution of the Senate under which we are acting. 
You can give, I suppose, whatever statement you made use of as argu- 
ments; but you cannot state any of them as facts.—A. That is exactly 
what I am doing; we used these things in tbe discussion. 

@. But you went on to state what they had,said in reply; that the 
schools had not been kept.—A. In the discussion from the stand we 
would say to them: Have the teachers in your county been paid? The 
answer, of course, cau be omitted, but I was endeavoring to show in 
response to the question of Mr. Merrimon, the line of argument that we 
took upon the stump. 

‘(. I have no objection to your stating those things as a line of argu- 
ment, but whether they were true or not is not a thing to be stated 
here.—_A. Then we pledged ourselves that we would continue the taxes; 
that we were voting for a constitutional amendment which was up at 
the same campaign, levying and fixing the taxes every year for the 
schools; and that we would see that that money was kept as a sacred 
fund for schools and honestly appropriated to them; and that really 
under democratic administration their schools would be better kept up, 
and the teachers better paid and more thoroughly and properly admin- 
istered than they had been under republican rule. 

Then on the next point that they felt interest upon, the question of 
their personal protection; we showed to them that the Chamberlain 
government had been utterly unable to protecte them. 

Q. That is, you claimed that to be the fact?—A. We claimed to show 
that; that having had charge of the State for eight years, with the 
judiciary and the militia and the entire treasury, and the entire force of 
the State in their hands, they had never been able to put down any 
disturbance without calling upon the United States troops for protec- 
tion; but the moment there was any disturbance the goveruor, instead 
of using State authority to protect the citizens of the State, went off to 
Washington and brought United States troops here to keep the peace; 
that in the Combahee riots, down on the Combahee, we showed to them— 
now | ain giving you the argument. 

Q. You say you showed to them—you urged them A. Weurged 
them that there had been bands of. negroes going around on the planta- 
t.ons on the Combahee whipping colored men, and that not one of those 
men had been punished by the law; that where men had been arrested 
by the law they had been rescued from the hands of the sheriff, and that 
when they were recaptured they were at once discharged by the trial- 
justices; and that there were hundreds of men there who had been 
whipped, and that of all the men who had participated in the whipping 
not one had been before the courts for punishment. We assured them 
that if Hampton was governor he would have the laws faithtully ad- 
Ihinistered; that there would be equal protection to white and black ; 
and that there could not be any disturbance in the State of South Car- 
Olina which Hampton could not put down, and that if any arose it would 
be put down, and that we could assure to them, under democratic rule, 
protection of person and property far greater than they had had in the 
eight years of republican rule: that, in brief, is about the line of argu- 
ment we used. We endeavored at every point to get as large a number 
of negroes to attend our meetings as possible. We invited them all, 
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republicans and democrats; we wanted them to come and hear what 
we had got to say, and we said to them, “‘ You can vote for or against us, 
just as you please, but we want to have a chance to talk to you and 
tell you what we think and what we mean to do.” 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you addressed many of the negroes.—A. At some 
places we addressed a great many; at other places there were very 
1ew. 

(. Do you know whether there was any effort made to keep them from 
attending your meetings 7?—A. The only knowledge I have of that is the 
general report at the different places that the negroes had been warned 
by their republican lenders not to attend. 

Mr. CHristT1ancy. You need not state what you do not know. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Have you any knowledge of what is commonly called the Charles- 
ton riot ?—A. That was on the 6th of September. 
@. Yes, sir; or at any other time ?—A. I was not in Charleston on 
the 6th of September; I arrived there, I think, the 8th. 
(). Was there a riot there at any other time ?—A. There was a riot 
there on the 8th or 9th of November; the 8th, I think. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. The day after the election ?—A. Yes, sir. 


3y Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What was the occasion of that ?—A. Well, I was not present when 
it broke out. It broke out on Broad street, about three or half past 
three, or four o’clock, may be. 

@. In the day or night?—A. The day; and I was at home in a dif- 
ferent part of the city. I immediately went out to the scene of the riot, 
but I cannot testify of my own knowledge as to what 

@. What did you learn from the mob of its movements ?—A. When 
I got on the ground, the first thing the chief of police came to me and 
said “ There is a mob coming down Meeting street.” a 

Q. Is that one of the leading streets in Charleston ?—A. Yes, sir. 
He says to me, ‘Can you give me a dozen reliable men to help my police 
force?” I looked around in the crowd and picked out about a dozen 
men, quiet, cool men, and called them and told the ehief of police that 
there were the men that he could have, and he took those men and — 
formed them in with his police to go up Meeting street and stop the 
mob of negroes that was coming down; but before he could get off the — 
eround a company of United States soldiers came down, and the police 
force did not go up. There was a crowd of negroes at the corner of A 
Meeting and Broad streets. They fired into some gentlemen who were — 
passing. ? 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: i 

@. Did you see that ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw firing, and the next min- 
ute, or in a couple of minutes, Captain Dawson came to the crowd 
where we were, at the front of the court-house, and he had been shot in 
that firing. a 


By Mr. MERRIMON: y 

Q. Is he a white man or colored man ?—A. He is a white man, editor 
of the Daily News. I immediately went to General Hunt and told him 
of the circumstances. z * 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


~Q. Was he in command of the troops there ?—A. He was in ccm- 
mand of the troops there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You say you have no personal knowledge of the canse of the riot; 
you may state anything that you heard from the mob, tbeir shouts, or 
that you learned from anybody connected with it, while it was going 
on.—A. I will give the whole history of it that evening just as I saw it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. That was after it. was over ?—A. No, sir; I was at home lying 
down, and they came in and told me iG was A row on Broad street, 
and I jumped up and went down to Broad street, and when I got there 
men came right to me and told me how the row commenced. 

@. Yes, but what men were they that came to you?—A. Men that 
had been in the row. 

(). Colored or white men ?—A. White men. 

(). This was a row between the white men and the black men, was it 
not 7—A. Yes, it commenced with the white men—commenced with EH. 
W.M. Mackey, because he spoke to me—he was right there. I went 
into the court-house and the chief of police asked me to give him a 
dozen men. 

@. Was he taking sides with the rioters?—A. Mackey ? 

@. Yes, Mackey.—A. He was the man who, according to ail the re- 
ports I could obtain, commenced the row. 

(). Did he act in concert with the colored mob ?—A. He did, accord- 
ing to the reports I received. When I saw him he was in the court- 
house; he had gone into the court-house. 

Q. Do you know that he acted in concert with the colored people ?— 
A. I told you, from the reports which were there, I was thoroughly con- 
Vineced of it. i met him there and said to hin—everything looked very 
ugly outside, aud I said to him, “ Mr. Mackey, the life of every man 
that is killed to-day will rest on you. 4 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did he say; did he make any reply to that?—A. He said he 
Was not to blame. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. Mackey is alive yet, is he not?—A. O, yes. 

@. And can be examined ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then I object to what he has said.—A. He said he was not to 
blame. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did you hear the shots of the mob?—A. No, sir; the mob that 
fired was at the corner of King and Broad streets, and I was there at 
the court-house. I suppose the distance was 150 yards; they were not 
Shouting at all. 

Q. You heard nothing, then, from any of the rioters; you heard none of 
the rioters say any thing about it ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who were engaged in the riot as you saw them ?—A. Colored 
men. 

@. Any white men?—A. Some white men. AsTI told you, when I 
got upon the ground, with the exception of this one firing, which took 
place at the corner of King and Broad streets, there was no rioting. 
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There was a band of men on both sides ready, and just on the eve of a 
riot, and General Hunt sent the mayor—this was at the court-house— 
sent to me, and I went in, and the mayor was there. General Hunt 
said the first thing is to clear the streets, and he asked the mayor 
whether it could be done. The mayor said he did not see how it could 
be done, or some reply to that effect. I told him that I thought the 
whole town could be cleared in half an hour; and if the mayor would 
mount his horse I would mount mine, and we would go through the 
town, and he could speak to the colored people, and I would speak to 
the white people we found on the streets, and that we could clear the 
streets in half an hour. The mayor hesitated and General Hunt urged it. 
The mayor sentforacarriage. I told him,no,acarriage would not doatall; 
he would have to go on horseback. He ‘objected to that. Ithen got an 
open buggy, and we got into it, and we drove around through the main 
streets. Wherever we would meet a group of twenty or thirty colored 
men, the mayor would drive up, and tell them to go home; and we 
would go on to the next corner, and meet, perhaps, a crowd of white 
men, and I would say to them, ‘‘ You must go home. We must have 
the streets cleared and the city quiet ;” and in that way we got the 
streets cleared and quiet. We were going up one street running this 
way, [indicating,| and about a hundred yards ahead of us, a carriage 
wheeled into King street, the same street we were in, going on ahead 
of us; and as they rounded the corner they commenced firing upon it. 

Q. Who, whites or blacks?—A. It was at night and we could not 
tell. This was between seven and eight o’clock when the mayor and I 
started out. This firing commenced, and we came up to see who was 
there, and the horse got frightened and dashed on, and we drove up 
rapidly and followed the carriage; and when we got up to it it was 
surrounded by some thirty or forty negroes—perhaps about thirty—and 
they were very excited; and there were two white men in the carriage; 
and the mayor jumped out of the buggy and went into the crowd, and 
these negroes said that these white men had fired from the carriage ‘first 
They said that they had not fired a shot, and that they had not had a 
pistol. They said, ‘* You can search the carriage and search us; we 
have not got a fire- arm about us.” One of the men in it was Dr. Barbo. 
He was going for his children, who were at a child’s party a little way 
up the street. I heard one of the negroes say, to the mayor, ** We have 
got our arms just around here in Jones street.” His name was Artsen, 
and he was captain of a militia company. 

Q. What further took place?—A. The mayor told them that they 
must go home; General Hunt wanted the streets cleared; that he was, 
going around getting all the colored men off the streets, and I was with 
him. to assist him in getting all the white people off the streets. We 
got the city quiet; and then that night again we heard that there were 
some negroes coming over from James Island to re-inforce the rioters in 
the city; and we went down and found that they had started to come 
over, but that counter-orders had been sent over. We rode around 
every Wharf on the western and southern part of the city that night, 
and we were out, I suppose, until twelve or one o’clock. 

(. You have no personal knowledge of how the riot originated 1A 
No, sir; not of my own knowledge ; 7 was not there. 

Q. Did you know anything of the Cainhoy massacre, as it is called 2 
A. Nothing of my own knowledge; I was not there. 

Q. State whether, at any time, in any way, in passing through the 
State, or at your home in Charleston, you sought to induce any colored 
men to support the democratic ticket by threats of any kind, or mani- 
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festations of violence of any sort ?—A. I did not see a single instance 


of violence at any meeting I was at in the State. 


Q. Task you now as to yourself ?—A. No, I made none; it was against 
our policy. 


 Q. Iwas going toask you next, is it within your knowledge,(and you have 


told us your facilities for knowing the policy and practices of the demo- 
cratic party in thelate campaign); did the democratic party, as organized, 


or any of the men belonging to it, seek to induce the colored men to vote 
_ the democratic ticket by intimidation, by threats of violence, or anything 


of the sort?—A. It was no part of the policy of the democratic party 
to use violence or to threaten violence; on the contrary it was distinctly 
repudiated, and there was no instance of violence that [ sawin any part 
of the State; nor did I hear any threats of violence, nor did I see intimi- 
dation used in any way. All the meetings were as quiet and peaceable 
and orderly as it was possible for a political meeting to be. 

Q. The object of this committee is particularly to ascertain whether ~ 
there has been any intimidation of the colored people. If there is any 
further fact within your knowledge that will throw ligt upon that sub- 
ject, please state it.—A. No; I saw none and heard of none. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You may examine the witness. 

Mr. CAMERON. We do not care to exumine the witness. 


JESSE JONES—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 27, 1876. 
JESSE JONES (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. In Edgefield County. 

@. In what portion of the county ?—A. The county-seat. 

@. How long have you lived there ?—A. All my life. 

@. How old are you ?—A. About twenty-five years old. 

@. Are you a republican in politics ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you a voter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. At Edgefield 


- Court- House, sir. ; 


@. You may state, if you please, what occurred at that time with ref- 
erence to the election or the conducting of it; go on and tell us the 
story—all that came within your observation.—A. On the morning of 
the 7th 1 got up about six o’clock, and about twenty-five or thirty men 
Started with me from my house—who staid at my house all night 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Colored men ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


~Q. Republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; and went to box No. 1—there was 
box No. 1 and box No. 2 at Edgetield Court-House—and we went to box 
No. 1 to vote. When I got there I suppose there was about a thousand 
colored men at the polls—that is, outside; and I waited with my crowd 
that I carried there, and that crowd waited until nine o’clock in the day 
before a single colored man got to vote. 

Q. Why could they not vote before that ?—A. Because the court-house 
Was crowded. 
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Q. With whom ?—A. With white men—red-shirts—on horses all 
around the steps of the court-house to prevent them from coming up to 
vote; and the court-house steps was crammed with them all around, and 
they were cursing and swearing that no Chamberlain man should vote 
there; no republican nigger should vote in that box that day. 

. Were those men armed ?—A. Yes sir; they had their pistols, and 
some of them had Remington rifles strapped across their shoulders. 
They remained there till nine o’clock. General Brannan was in com- 
mand at Edgefield Court-House on the day of the election—— 

Q. In command of what ?—A. Of the troops. 

Q. The United States troops?—A. Yes, sir; and the United States 
marshal went to see General Brannan so as to make room so that some of 
the colored people could vote. General Brannan sent Colonel Randolph, 
I think, sir—I think he is here now in the city—to go to see what was 
the matter; and he went to the court-house and General Butler, he said, 
‘We have just outwitted them this morning, God damn them. They 
have always had the thing their own way, and we have got possession 
of it this morning.” And Colonel Randolph said that he had under- 


stood that the niggers had been controlling the thing all the time before | 
that, and he thought the white people were entitled to it this time, and | 





we remained there 
Q. That is what this Federal officer said ?—A. Yes, sir; and we re- 
mained there about twenty minutes. We then went to box No. 2. 





Q. By “we” whom do you mean ?—A. I mean a crowd of colored | 


people, about two hundred or three hundred with myself. 
@. Who were the managers of box No. 1?—A. Abram Landram and 
Wiley Williams. | 
Q. Did you know who the democratic manager was?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who was he?—A. Arthur Glover. 


Q. Well, go on and state what occurred further.—A. It is proper for | 


me to state another fact that occurred before the box was opened—with | 


your permission——— 


Q. Very well.—A. I was one of the commissioners of election in that 
county. The commissioners met on the day before election and placed | 


a box on the table and everytbing in the basement of the court-house, 
where the parties could vote and pass right on through; and the man- 


agers agreed that they would poll the election in the basement of the | 


court-house, and the court-house, as a matter of course, was in my charge. 
I locked the door and put the key in my pocket, and told the managers 
that they must hold the election in the basement of the court-house; 
and the democratic manager took the box forciby from the other man 


agers, and broke the court-house open. | . 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 4 


Q@. Did you see that ?—A. Myself? | i" 
@. Yes.—A. Yes, sir—broke the court-house open. f 


By Mr. CAMERON : : 


; 

I 

(. The door of the court-room?—A. Yes, sir; where they hold the 
court; and went in there, and they staid in there all day. We stait 
there till nine o’clock; then we had to leave and go to the other box to t 
to vote there; and no colored man up to that hour had voted; not 
single colored man at Edgefield Court-House had voted up to nine 
o’clock. + 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How do you know that ?—A. I was there, sir. No colored man | 


had been allowed to approach the steps. 


: 





: 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


a @. About how many colored men were waiting to vote at that box, 

and how long had they been waiting there WAL They had been wait- 
aie there from six o’clock till nine; a Suppose there was about fifteen 
hundred of them there, sir. 

Q. You say they were prevented from voting by the white men jam- 
“ining the place full?—A. Yes, sir; and swearing that they couldn’t 
vote there at all. 

@. Were they standing about the door on their horses ?—A. Yes, sir; 
-afverward—coming back to my other statement—lI went from that box 
~up to box No. 2, and when 1 got there—or when we started away, 

they had couriers that they kept on their horses ar 
they kept a sufficient number of men stationed around the court-house 
on their horses to prevent the colored men from getting up, and men 
who were dismounted. And then when all these colored men started, 
with myself, up to the other box, they sent a crowd of horsemen on 
ahead over there, and they crowded around the polls there, and there 
Was a great many of them up there when we got there. 

@. A great many white men?—A. A great many white men. They 
had entire possession of the box; that is, there was no colored people 
Voting there; they were in the same position when I got there, and they 
were beating them over the head with sticks—the men who attempted 
to go in to vote were beaten over the head with sticks. 

(). Who beat them over the head with sticks; white men or colored 
men ?—A. White men, sir. When they attempted to go in and vote, 
there would be men sitting on their horses, some with hickory clubs, 
some with ax-helves, and when a man attempted to go in the door they 
would push him out and beat him over the head with sticks. 

Q. Did you see that yourself?—A. I was right there. I saw and 
heard the whole thing, and a Major Kellogg—Captain Kelloge—I sup- 

ose he is here now—they sent for the marshal, and that was about 
half past nine o’clock, when the troops went up there to that box, so as 
the colored people could be allowed to vote. General Brannan didn’t 
send any troops to this other box. He wouldn’t do it. They went up 
to that box, the troops did, and the white men were on horses around 
the polls, mounted around the door; they just jammed right up, and you 
‘couldn’t get aman between the horses, and they did it purposely, of 
Bes to keep men from voting. When the color ed men started to vote 
they would say, ‘‘ Close up,” and they just walked their horses right in. 

Q. And prevented the colored men from approaching the polls in that 
way 2—A. Yes, sir; and Major Kellogg was ordered up there with his 
troops because they anticipated a row. The colored people waited a 
long time, and saw that they were going to be cheated out of the whee 
thing and were not going to be allowed to vote at all, and they were 
Qoing to dttempt to vote anyway, and they thought there w ould be 
slanghter, perhaps, and they got the troops to come there, and when the 
troops came there they could not even get into the door themselves ; 
they never even made way for the troops, and they had to get in the 
Window, and then they went to the door, and one of the corporals of 
the guard stood at the door with his gun in his hand, and that was the 
Only time that the colored people were permitted to vote there. 
_ Q. ‘the United States troops could not get in, except through the win- 
Gow 7—A. Yes, sir. 

®. And they went in through the window ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What number of colored men were prevented from voting in Edge- 
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field by the violence of the democrats, as you have described it?—A., 
Well, sir, I will state. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State what you know of yourown knowledge.—A. Yes, sir; what 
I know of my own knowledge, I[ will state there were at least eight hun- 
dred colored nen who didn’t vote at all at Edgefield Court-House be- 
cause of the violence and intimidation and the manner in which they 
prevented them in going to the polls to vote. I am satisfied that there 
was at least eight hundred. ) 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(Q. They were there for the purpose of voting 7—A. Yes, sir; we tried 
until the sun was nearly down—until six o’clock, nearly. They staid 
there to see if there was any chance to vote. I tried from six in the 
morning to vote and I didn’t get a chance to vote. Neither one of the 
commissioners of election voted, except the white commissioner. 

Q. Who was the other commissioner ?—A. G. W. Holland is his 
name; he was with me all the time, and he tried himself to vote, and he 

failed. I could have voted the democratic ticket in perfect safety. 

(. You would have been aliowed to approach the poll if you had an- 
nounced that you would vote the democratic ticket?—A. Yes, sir; I 
would have been taken by the arm very politely and taken up. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. That is what you think ?—A. I am satisfied of it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. Why were you not able to vote ?—A. Merely from the fact, sir, 
that I was a republican, I suppose. 

Q. And you were not able to approach the polls?—A. No, sir; the 
night previous to the election there was a crowd of white men in the 
town came around and shot in republicans’ houses there and everything. 
They were shooting around Senator Cain’s. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Did you see that?—A. Yes, sir; one of them came near shoot- 
ing me coming out of Senator Cain’s gate. There was a crowd of 
colored people came in from the county—the county is very large—and a 
great many of them came in that night, and there was a crowd of them ; 
Senator Cain’s stable and his yard was just crowded with them; and 
the white men would just ride around and shoot along in the road and 
in every way, shooting at random. 
By Mr. CAMERON: iF 
@. Did you see any colored democrats vote there that day ?—A. No, 
sir, [never saw but two men vote the democratic ticket there that day. 
@. Two colored men ?—A. Yes, sir; I didn’t see them vote, but Lsup- 
pose they voted the democratic ticket from the fact that some white men 
had them by the arm and carried them up. J 
Q. That is what I want to get at. State how they were taken to the 
polls. —A. Yes, sir; they were taken by the arm by white men and car- 
ried up, and I suppose they voted the democratic ticket; I am satisfied 
they did; ; in fact, they told me afterward that they did. a 
@. Were you obliged to lie out before the election to prevent being 
injured by the white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. State the facts in regard to that.—A. I slept a good many nighis 
in the cotton-patches. 
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Q. Why did you do so?—A. Well, sir, they had public meetings oc- 
easionally in Edgefield. 

@. The democrats?—A. Yes, sir. A drunken crowd of rowdies would 
come along and shoot in republican’s houses, and do everything of that 
sort; and my house being right on the road, I had to lay out. 

@. Were there any threats made against you?—A. Yes, sir; threats 
were made against me universally all over the county. 

Q. What was the nature of those threats?—A. That I would be hung 
or killed or murdered if I attempted to speak in the interests of the 
republican party, or anything of that sort; or if I attempted to canvass 
the county in the interests of the party. 

(). Did the republicans canvass the county before the election 7?—A. 
No, sir. 

@. Why did they not?—A. They dared not do it, sir. The only can- 
Vassing we ever did in Edgefield County was at church on Sundays. 

(. Have any threats been made against you or other colored men, to 
your knowledge, if they would come to Columbia and testify in regard 
to these matters before this committee or any other committee of Con- 
gress?—A. Yes, sir. [I was summoned here before this congressional 
committee; and the day the legislature adjourned here, the Hampton 
house also adjourned, and one J. OC. Sueppard, who claims to be a mem- 
ber of the Hampton house—— 

@. From Edgefield ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Now, I should like to know how that is competent ; 
how you get that in. 

The Witness. Iam just going to tell what he said to me directly as a 
witness. 

Mr. MERRIMON, [to the witness.| I am not talking to you, sir. He 
don’t pretend that that is intimidation about voting. I just want to call 
it to the attention of the committee to show how the ruling runs. 

Mr. CAMERON, [to the witness.] You may go on. 

The WitNEss. Mr. Sheppard said to me, ‘' 1 suppose that all the town 
is going down here and testify to this thing;” and he said every blamed 
son of a bitch who testified before the committee would be murdered. 


By Mr. MERRMMON : 
@. Who said that ?—A. J. C. Sheppard. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


_ Q. A leading democrat in Edgefield ?—A. Yes, sir. 


\ By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Of what house?—A. On the committee of ways and means of the 
Hampton house. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. That was one of the means and ways resorted to to prevent wit- 
nesses from coming here ?—A. Yes, sir. And he said in addition to that 
he be God damned if the soldiers were taken away from bere Governor 
Chamberlain, the black son of a bitch, would. have his throat cut the 
very moment the troops were removed from this city. 

Mr. MErrm0N. That is very competent evidence. 
~ Mr. CAmeERoN. I do not say that it is, but it goes to show that threats 
Were made to prevent witnesses from coming before this committee. 
Mr. Merrimon. It is not competent to go in here as testimony, 
although it might be competent for another purpose, if we wanted to 
proceed against the man for it. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You can state any other facts you know in reference to the elestigil 
or the threatening or the intimidation of republican voters prior to the 
election.—A. Well, sir, intimidation in the county was universal all 
over the county. 

Q. Were you present at the republican meeting that was held in Edge- 
field—I think it was in August ?—A. Yes, sir, 1 was on the stand. 

@. Now, you may state what occurred there.—A. Well, sir, I forget 
now; I don’t remember the date. I can’t state the date in reference to 
the meeting , but I can tell you what occurred there. 

Q. Very W ell, go on and state——A. That day, when Governor Cham- 
berlain arrived in Edgefield to speak, we built a platform there over to 
the academy—the republicans built a platform, for him to speak on; and 
when we went over to the academy—Governor Chamberlain and my- 
self, and Senator Cain, and Mr. Simkins, and Congressman Smalls, 
and H. E. Hayne, the secretary of state here—to the stand, just before 
we got to the stand, the democrats had possession of 16, ‘and we saw 
them all standing there before we got to the stand. - 

Q. That was a republican meeting, and called-as such?—A. Yes, sir, 
entirely. General Butler, and J. C. Sheppard, and General Gary was 
upon the stand, and some of these democrats partly broke the stand 
down before Governor Chamberlain got there. 

General Gary got up and announced that there should be no speak- 
ing there by the republicans unless they were permitted to reply; and 
he said, in addition, using his own expression, “ By God, Chamber- 
Jain shail confine himself to the truth to-day, or, by God,” that he should 
have no meeting here at all; and then Governor Chamberlain com- 
menced to speak, and Senator Cain stepped forward first and tried to in- 
troduce Governor Chamberlain as chairman of the republican meeting, 
Gary told him that he should not introduce anybody ; that there was no 
need of a chairman of that meeting, and there should not be any, and 
so nobody was introduced at all; and he said Chamberlain could speak. 

Then Governor Chamberlain got up and commenced to speak, and 
they got to questioning him about the Hamburgh massacre; they said, 
‘Tell us, God damn you, about the Hamburgh massacre.” General 
Butler was on the plattorm there, and he went on to say, *I will tell you 
something about the Hamburgh massacre, directly ;” and General Gary 
said, ‘God damn you, you shall tell us the truth or you shall not speak 
here to-day ;” and Governor’ Chamberlain replied, ‘* Well, I am telling 
the truth as I supposed it to be.” That was the language he used. 

At that time, some colored men cheered Governor Chamberlain 
on the ground there, and one white fellow, standing right in front 
of Governor Chamberlain, drew his pistol and said, ‘¢ God damn 
you, you shall not be cheering your God-damned Chamberlain here 
to-day ;’ and a colored man near him started to pull a pistol out 
and he got his pistol out, and the hammer of his pistol fell off ot 
the eround, Governor Chamberlain shook his head at him and told 
the colored man to keep quiet, as he didn’t resent anything at all; 
and he didn’t speak more than about five or six minutes, and spoke 
under very great restraint anyhow; and General Gary got up and com: 
menced speaking, and called them all the bald-headed sons of bitches | 
you ever heard of. I never heard such language on the stump before in 
my life; and as I said they had captured the: meeting; and a Unite 
States flag that some of the colored men had there, they jerked at that 
and tore it down. It was waving over General Gary’ s head, I believe, 
and some of them jerked at it and tore it off the staff; and some of the 
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z Shite. men were cursing and said, “ God damn you, you shall not put it 
me there,” and they put a banner over it, and on that was written, 
Bt! ‘Victory, Hampton, and Home-Rule.” Governor Chamberlain sat there 
a while and listened, and General Batler got up and denounced him in 
terrible terms, and ‘called him a liar, villain, and all those kind of 
_ things; and Governor Chamberlain got down and star ted away, and 
General Smalls and all of them that were intending to speak; none 
of them spoke but Chamberlain and Mackey; and. Mackey he got 
id and told them that he never was treated more courteously in all his 
life; that he felt as though he was with his friends, and commenced 
praising General Butler in the highest terms, you know. 

_ . That was after Butler had denounced Chamberlain asa liar and 
villain ?—A. Yes, sir. This man Mackey came there in the interests of 
the republican party, but when he got up tospeak he saw there was no 
chance for Chamberlain to speak, and the only way he could speak was 
to praise General Butler and Gary, and he went on to speak: ‘I pledge 
you my honor I will never say, when I leave here, that I have been in- 
timidated in the least.” And went on to tell all about—asked them to 
allow Governor Chamberlain to speak, or something of that sort; and 
about that time the stand fell, and he fell to the ground. Governor 
Chamberlain then started off avd they followed him. A great many ot 
the democrats said, ‘God damn you, come back here and hear General 
Butler.” And some of them took him by the arm and started him back, 
and he said he had to go on—it was getting late and he had to go up to 
the town; and they cursed him and God damned him, and said, God 
damn you, we want you to hear General Butler and Gary.” And they: 
were denouncing him for everything in the world that they could think 
‘of afterward. That broke up the republican meeting. They organized 
a democratic meeting in the public park, and they ‘carried Mackey up 
in the park, and they put him on an old gray horse, and introduced 
him to the crowd. He commenced speaking to the crowd and made 
a thorough democratic speech, and since then has been stumping the 
State in the interests of Hampton. 

@. Did you attend any other republican meeting in the town ?—A. 
Yes, sir; it was announced afterward, I think about.a week afterward, 
that Governor Chamberlain was to speak in Edgefield again; and they 
got up a devil of a fuss; they came from Aiken, and all around Aiken, 
the democrats did. 

@. How did they come; did they come apparently in clubs, mounted 
and armed ?—A. Yes, sir; they came in the same way that they had at 
first; and they had a United States marshal over there that day—we 
P og and the republicans went on over to the stand, and General Butler 
and some of them were sent for, and told them that they should not: 

iterfere with the meeting—that the troops was there to prevent it; and 

" y said that as Chamberlain, the God damned son of a bitch, didu’t 

come, they didn’t feel disposed to take any part in the meeting ; that he 
had sent his corporal or some God damned little fellow along; but they 

insisted on bringing their horsemen around anyhow and giving a cheer 
around the radical meeting. ‘They rode around and hurrahed for Hamp- 
ton around our meeting. | 

Q. About how many mounted democrats were there at that time when 

| ey were cheering the radical meeting ?—A. I suppose about seven or 
eight hundred. 

| Q. Under whose command did they appear ?—A. General Butler, sir ; 

. Saat Butler and Gary. 

| —Q. They were the major-generals of the concern ?—A. Yes, sir; Gen- 
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eral Gary and Butler; and after this meeting—abont the box that I was 
telling about up to the school-house—before these troops went up to 
the box, or after those troops went to that box, Senator Cain came down 
to General Brannan to ask bim—there was about eight or nine hundred 
colored people hadn’t voted—Senator Cain sawsthat they couldn’t vote 
at that box, and the whites had completely stopped vocing at the other 
box, aud every one came down to this box, and the republicans asked 
permission of General Butler to let these men get out of the way who 
had voted, so that these eight hundred colored men could go and vote. 

q. Cain asked Butler ?—A. Senator Cain asked General’ Brannan, 
and General Brannan didw’t give bim no answer. At the time he was 
there talking with General Brannan a crowd of men followed him to 
General Brannan’s office, and they cursed him right in the presence of 
General Brannan, and told him, God damn him, they would give one 
hundred dollars to get hold of him. They said, *“* You God damned 
duck-legged son of a bitch, we would give one hundred dollars to get 
hold of you;” and all that General Brannan said was, ** Get out of my 
office.” He didn’t pretend to say that he would allow a single man to 
go there at all. 

(). Had you anything to do with the canvass of the vote in Hdge-” 
fiell ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You may state in regard to that.—A. We had to canvass the 
votes. The boxes were all brought in. We tried the very next day 
after the election. They hunted all through the town to get me to go 
up and canvass the vote. They wanted me to go to work right away 
aud sign up everything. There was a crowd of men all through the 
street drinking and hollering and cursing, and I wouldn’t go up Pat all, 
and no one of us would go up to canvass the votes at all, and the demo- 
cratic commissioner received all the boxes himself. We didn’t go 
up to canvass the votes until about next day—that is, these men, some 
of them, they hadn’t all come in; but we coneluded to canvass the 
vote, but they wanted us to canvass the vote the very next day after 
the election, and we wouldn’t do it, because of the excitement on the 
streets, and up to that time all the boxes were brought in, and the 
democratic commissioner received them, and then we went in ‘the next 
day afterward to canvass the vote. 

Q. That would be Thursday ?—A. Yes, sir; some box at Haltiwan- 
ger’s store; at that box there was not but one manager at the box at 
all. They run the colored managers off, and one man, a democrat, he 
attended to the business himself; he was the only man staid at that 
box. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: rf 


Q. How do you know that?—A. The democratic manager brought. 
that box to me, and I asked him where the others were ; ‘and he said 
they were all gone and he hadn’t seen them. And the republican man- 
ager came himself that very day, and said that he had to ran off. As 
commissioner of election he made this statement to me. I can send 
you up the records that will show—— 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to his telling what the democratic manag 
said. 
Mr. CAMERON. He was officially authorized to receive the box, an 
the democratic manager was officially authorized to deliver it to him. ; 
[Lo the witness:] State what the democratic manager said to you. fe ; 

The WITNESS. He came in and delivered the box to me as commi 
sioner; and I asked him because it was the rule for one of them 
bring the box and the other one to bring the key—I said, “ bbe is the 
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ther manager?” and he said, “God damn him, I haven’t seen him; 
and, God damn him, I don’t care to see him.” 

rh Q. What was the name of the democratic manager ?—A. His name 
‘was Dan. Tompkins. 

Q He delivered the box and key to you ?—-A. Yes, sir; he said, “By 
God, I haven’t seen him, and I don’t care a damn about seeing him,” 
or something like that. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
_ ,. He had the box and key both ?—A. Yes, sir; and the next morn- 
- ing the republican manager came and said 
Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what the republican manager said. 
if you can state anything else connected with the canvass of the vote 
you may do so. 
The Witness. The box at Red Hill, the United States marshal 
— there—— ; 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not tell anything that you do not know of 
your own personal observation, or something that was communicated to 
you by one of the democratic managers. 

The Witness. The statement | was about to make was hearsay evi- 
dence; but | know this to my certain knowledge, that nearly, in the 
Majority of instances the democrats brought in the keys and the boxes 
too. One of the boxes brought in by the managers was taken to Gen-. 
- eral Gary’s office. 

QQ Before it was delivered 7—A. Before it was delivered to the com- 
; missioners. 

‘ By Mr. MERRIMON: 

; Q. Did you see that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

> Q. You saw them take it there?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


~ QQ. What box was that?—A. I forget now, exactly, what box it was; 
_ I don’t remember the name of the precinet, 

~ Q. On what day was that box brought in?—A. I think, sir, it was 
\ 








about the second day after the election. 
@. How long did it remain at General Gary’s office before it was de- 
livered to the commissioners ?—A. I did not see it until the next morn- 
ing after it was put there, sir. Another of the boxes came in and they 
claimed that they had, I think, five hundred and fifty-five majority at 
that box., 
_ QQ. Democratic majority ?—A. Yes, sir. I would not be accurate about 
the figures, but it was a very large majority they had. 


Bil By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


~ Q. They claimed that they had?—A. They claimed that they had. It 
was in the afternoon they had it run up to 2,500 majority, and one of 
‘the managers brought the box in, and I think he said: 555 or 557 votes 
“majority t] the democrats had there at that box; and I says to the o-her 
commissioners, laughingly, *‘ You will reach 35,000.” They began to get 
“uneasy, and the other commissioner understood it right off. He said, 
‘Yes, I believe we will reach 3,000.” Some of the other democrats 
Bbire standing around and [ saw them winking and laughing, and they 
“said, “ God damn it, we ain’t got no such majority as that.” And the 
next morning the vote was cut ‘down at least 300 in that box; and when 
we canvassed the box the democratic commissioner said there was a | 
Unistake i in reference to that box; we took a statement of the vote that 
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evening, and the next morning it was reduced 300 majority, or they 
would have had more than 300 more majority now in the county. That 
box was kept all night by the democrats, and I did not receive it that 
night; but a man brought the box up in the buggy, and simply stated 
the majority they had, and next morning the majority was decreased by 
300. 

Q. Any other facts that came within your knowledge you may state.— 
A. [was examined before this other committee, and I wish to state one 
fact before this committee that I didn’t get a chance to put in there. 

(). Well, we will see what it is—A. I was examined before the com- 
mittee, and while I was going on testifying before the committee I was 
asked 

Mr. Merrimon. I submit, Mr. Chairman, whether this is proper. I 
think if is an outrage upon that committee for the witness to make sacl 
a Statement as this. 

Mr. CAMERON. You may state the fact that you intended to testify 
to, but you need not say anything about what was said or done betore 
that committee; and, if it is competent evidence, we will receive it. 

A. It is just the position I am in here. I could not state it from the 
fact that I was not going to testify to the fact at all. The parties brought 
it out, and then I was not allowed the benefit of a statement. 

Mr. MERRIMON. That amounts to a reflection upon that committee. 
The witness comes from another investigating committee and imputes 
dereliction of duty on the part of that committee. He says expressly 
that they drew out certain facts, and would not allow him to go on and 
make a statement. If that is not a reflection upon the committee, I do 
not know what is. 

Witness. I do not think it is. I did not intend it as such. 

Mr. CAMERON. Go on with your statement. We will see what it is. 
Witness. Well, I was going on to make my statement, and before I 
was discharged General Butler went in and made his statement, and — 
then myself and Judge Bowie and others was implicated in a conspiracy. 

to murder General Butler. 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


. Implicated by what 7?—A. Not implicated, I didn’t mean, but was 
charged with it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


. You do not know that of your own knowledge 2A. I know I was 
aieed with it. I want to state this: that the man who charged me 
in that affidavit will come right here betore this committee and make 
affidavit that he was forced to make that affidavit. He told me that 
before I left, and I would like to have the man brought before the com- | 
mittee. 

(). Whatis his name ?—A. Dick Lundy. se 
(). Where is he?—A. He lives at Edgefield. . 
(). [s he in town now or down there? PA, No, sir, he is in Edgefield. 
That was only one of the means and modes that they used to intimidate 
the colored men. They were trying to get them in jail. My reason for 
saying this is simply because 
Mr. CAMERON. No matter about your reason. 
Mr. MERRIMON. It is understood, Mr. Chairman, that £ object to this — 
testimony. 1 
Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. [To the witness :] 
Q. If you have any other facts in reference to the eiection or the can- 
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yass of the vote, you may go on and state such facts.—A. As one of 
_ the commissioners of election, I signed the returns and everything as sent 
_ up by the county canvassers. We made a statement, and sent it to the 
State board of canvassers, because I thought my acts there were simply 
ministerial; that we had no judicial power then, according to my con- 
struction of the law, and I just sent up the returns, with protests from 
the parties. 
Q. What you did was simply to aggregate the vote that was returned 
to you by the managers of the different precincts ?—A. Yes, sir. 


? CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. Merrion: 


Q. You said awhile ago that you bad control of the court-house, as a 

matter of course 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How did you have control of the court;house 7—A. I am the clerk 
_ of the court, and, by virtue of my position, I had control of the records 

and court-house and everything. The law gives me that. 

Q. Do you have control of any portion of it except what is embraced 
in the clerk’s office?—-A. The law distinctly says that the court-house 
is under my charge. 

(). Can you turn to the law ?—A. If you have a statutes of the State 
I think I. can, sir. [Copy of the statutes handed the witness, who 
read :| ‘‘ Revised Statutes of South Carolina, Chapter XXII, section 8. 
Every clerk shall have charge of the court-house within his county, 
open the same when required tor public uses, and at all other times keep 
it closed ; and for every night any court house shall be kept open the 
- clerk shall be liable to a penalty of five dollars, for the use of the county, 
_ to be recovered by indictment.” That is the law, sir. They broke the 
_ court-house open the night before the election. 

@. But you had no authority to fix the place where the poll-holders 
Should hold the election ?7—A. No, sir; no law, as I understand; but it 
had been at the court-house, and 1t was so fixed at the court-house. 

Q. Well, they did hold the election in the court-house 7—A. They 
beld it up-stairs in the court-room, tbe very place where the law makes 
it a penalty for me to have it open. 

@. The law did not prescribe what place in the court-house it should 

* be held ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Aud you had no authority to fix the place ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: | 


Q. Who did fix the place?—A. The law says that there shall be two 
_ boxes at Edgefield Court-House: one box number one, and one number 
two, and the box where I vote at Edgefield Court-House was in the 
' court-house, according to law, and the commissioners moved it from 
‘where it was placed in the court-house for the election, and broke 
open the court-house, up stairs, where the judge holds court. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Was that not in the court-house?—A. Yes, sir. 
~*Q. Where was box number two ?—A. Box number two was held at 
Macedonia Ckurch, right there in Edgefield. 

@. What right had you to fix it there in the basement of the court- 
house ?—A. It was all right there in the court-house. It was the common 
rule to have both the boxes equally divided. 

Q. Could you not have put both boxes in the court-house; one on one 
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side and the other on the other ?—A. No, sir; there was not room for 
them. 

(). Could you not have put one of them below and one up-stairs ta 
A. it never had been done. 

@. But it could have been ?—A. Yes, sir. 

®. How did it happen that so many negroes were there on election- 
day 7—A. It is not unusual. It is a place where they always vote in 
large numbers. 

(. Were they not in larger numbers et this time than ever before ?— 
“A. I do not know, Sir, that they were. 

@. Had you not procured the negroes to come there in large crowds 
to take possession of the boxes, and hold them, as you had done on 
other occasions ?—A. No, sir; I never done any such thing. | 

QQ. You swear you did not ?—A, Yes, sir. 

(). Did the negroes take possession of box number two and vote 
there ?—A. No, sir; they etook possession of no box. They couldn’t 
take possession of any. 

Q. Did they have possession of box number two, mainly, during the 
dav, before any white men voted there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q How many ?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Give us an idea of how many.—A. Three or fouh or five hundred. 

@. How many negroes voted there ?—A. { think the colored people 
had a majority at one of the boxes in Edgefield, at box number two, of 
avout five hundred. 

(). How many colored men voted at box number one?—A. I[ think 
there was about thirty. . 

i). Are you sure of that?—A. I am not sure. I think there was 
about thirty.. I do not think more than thirty. i know there was not 
a hundred. 

@. How many votes were put in at that box ?—A. I think about eight 
hundred. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. You don’t profess to know exactly 7—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How rapidly could they vote ?—A. Hach one had to swear: “ You 
are a citizen of the county and State, aud have not Voted at any other 
box.” 

(). How long did it take to vote that way 7?—A. Just as soon as a man 
could take that oath; his name is down, and his vote is put right in. _ 

Q. How many could vote in a minute ?—A. I could not exactly tell. 
I know at box number two they were subjected to all sorts of questions. 
{I know the democratic managers asked them if they hadn’t stole any-" 
thing, and would keep them waiting, and would tarn and say, “I think 
you have voted two or three times,” or he would turn the poll-lists and | 
would keep them there five minutes before he would let one vote. Even 
aiter the troops got there they had the right to ask questions, and they 
would ask all sorts of ridiculous questions. 

(). The general in command didn’t do bis duty ?—A. General ‘Bran- 
nan 2 No, sir; he didn’t. q 

QQ. He sided with the democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; he was called upon 
by General Butler’s men that night to make a speech, 

Q. He allowed the white men to ride over the colored people 1—Ag 
When he was asked to allow the colored people to vote at the other pom | 
he said, ** These are white men, and you must understand that.” 
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—-Q. How many colored people were killed that day ?—A. There was no 
‘colored people killed that day, in town. 

@. Any killed out of town ?—A. I didn’t hear of any out of town. T 
know they beat them over the head with sticks pretty bad. 
' Q. What did they do that for?—A. Because they tried to go in to 
vote. 

(). Were the colored people noisy or boisterous 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were they quiet ?—A. Very Guiet. 

(. Did not misbebave in any respect ?—A. No, sir; I didu’t hear a 
pee oath during the day by colored people. 

_ 4. You didn’t see any of them drunk, that day ?7—A. No, sir; there 
was nota drop of whisky among the colored people. 

@. They were entirely sober?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). At the time that Mr. Chamberlain was there, both times, was 
anybody killed?—A. Mr. Chamberlain wasn’t there but once 

Q. Well, nobody was killed ?—A. I don’t think there was, but there 
was two or three shot that day. 

Q. Who were they ?—A. Some colored men were shot at in the coun- 
try a-piece, in going home. 

@. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir; I have 
seen the men. 

- . You know of your own knowledge that they were shot that day ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been clerk there?—A. Two years; I was 
elected two years ago. 

Q. What office did you hold before that time ?—A. None, sir. 

Q. You are a native of Edgefield 7?—A. I have lived there all my life. 

Q. You are not friendly with General Gary, it seems ?—A. I have 
nothing in the world against him; I regard him as about as fair a man 
as there is in the party in Edgefield. 

@. Is he recognized as an honest man ?—A. I have never heard any- 
thing to the contrary, as to his honesty. 

Q. Do you know what his reputation is for truthfulness ?—A. I don’t 
know much about his truthfulness. J never heard anything to the con- 
trary of that. | 

@. Is General Butler a bad man ?—A. I don’t know anything about 
his badness. I know he told me on the day of the election, when I was 
going down to vote, that ‘ By God, I couldn’t vote at that Dox.” 

Q. At what box ?—A. Box No. i" He said that I had a crowd of 

men going to the box with me and the other commissioner, and he told the © 
other commissioner that he could be damned easily killed if he went to 
that box, and the commissioner replied that he was going to try to 
vote or die in the attempt. 

_ Q. Are you sure that General Butler told you that ?—A. He didn’t 
: tell me that, he told the other commissioner. 

Q. You heard him teli him ?—A. Yes, sir; I heard him tell him. 

Q. Weil, what time did you compare the vote of the whole county 7— 
xT think that within three days after the election the law requires 
that the returns should be certified to the secretary of state. 

@. Who was your colored associate ? 

The Witness. Who was the other commissioner, do you mean ? 

Mr. MerRiMon. Yes. : 

A. George Holland. 

Q. Who was the white man ?—A. Robert R. Durisoe. 

Q. Did you throw out any of the boxes that were brought in 7—~A., 
No, sir; we threw out nothing. 


a 
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Q. You just counted the votes as they were returned ?—A. We didn’t — 
count a single vote. We didn’t open the votes, and didn’t count a 
Single one. “The managers certified to us, and we made a statement 
and sent it to the State board of canvassers. 

@. Then the fact that the box was at General Gary’s office in the 
hands of the democratic commissioner didn’t make any difference to 
you ?—A. I didn’t care about it, because [had seen that the whole 
thing was a fraud and I was disgusted with it. 

@. You didn’t make any complaint about it at that time ?—A. I think. 
I did. I knew it was a fraud, and told them so. 

Q. Was it any of your business to count the ballots?—A. Yes, sir; 
if we thought it was necessary to do it. 

@. I think you stated that you had a ministerial duty to perform ?— 
A. That was a ministerial duty. 

Q. Was ita part of the duty of the commissioners to count the ballots ? 
—A. It is a matter of discretion as to whether they should count them 
or not. 

Q. Can you show me thelaw to that effect ?—A. The attorney-gen- 
eral had a circular out instructing the commissioners to that effect. I 
went by his instructions. 

Q. That you might count the ballots or not, as you liked?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. You did not choose to count the ballots in this case?—A. No, sir. 

q. You did not count them in any case?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You never told anybody you threw out any votes?—A. No, sir; I 
never. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If you put that with the idea of contradicting the 
witness, you must ask him the time and place. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. If a witness was to swear that you threw out one hundred and 
thirteen votes, he would swear to a lie?—A. Yes, sir; and the record 
of the secretary of state’s office will prove it. " 

Q. You signed the report along with the democratic commissioner ?— 
A. Yes, sir. y 

Q. Your colored colleague did also?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. What protest did you pat in, and how did you put it in?—A. TI 
submitted affidavits saying that the colored men were intimidated. 

Q. How many affidavits. ?—A. There area great many there on file 
in ae secretary of state’s office now. 

Q. Were these affidavits submitted before the commissioners or before — 
the returning-board here ?--A. Some were submitted before the com- 
missioners here and some were sent on to the returning-board. We were 
necessarily hurried, and we sent a great many of them to the returning-_ 
board and some of them to the commissioners. 

Q. You have a great deal of feeling in this matter, have you not 1 
A. None, sir; only to see justice done. 

Q. You have a great deal of feeling to see justice done?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You have taken a great deal of interest in it?—A. No, sir; I have. 
not been very active. 

(. You have been very active in getting these affidavits 1—A. No, . 
sir; I never wrote one or got up one. 


Q. You had nothing to do with it?—A. No, sir; I had nothing to dng 
with it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. State, if you know, whether there were State arms deposited or 
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stored in the court-house at Edgefield.—A. I can’t say, sir, whether 

ere was any stored inside of the court: -house, or not, from the very fact 
that I never could get into the court-house. I saw men there who had 
arms. 

_Q. It has been stated that some arms which were at one time in the 
‘possession of the colored militia companies in that part of the State 
were taken from the company and were stored in the Edgefield court- 
house, aud that the court-house was broken open by somebody; and as 

you were the custodian of the records I thought that perhaps you might 
have some information on the subject.—A. It is an error in reference 
to their being stored in the court-bhouse; they were in the jail. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain ordered the colored militia to bring in their arms, 
and for them to be put in the jail, and they were put in the jail. A 
while before the election, I think about a week before the election, the 
jail was broken open and all the arms taken out; and during the 
election I am satisfied that [ saw these arms in the possession of demo- 
scrats, who rode about there in the public street with them on their 
backs. 
_ Q. What number of arms were stored in the jail?—A. I think, sir, 
‘there was about three, four, or five hundred in the jail. 

(). What description of arms were they ?—A. They were the Reming- 
ton rifle. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Is the jail a par , sir; it is about as far 
trom the court-house as from here to the steps of this building—a large 
brick building. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
(. Did you ever see any of these guns in the possession of any col- 
ored man ?—A. No, sir. 
@. What reason have you for knowing or believing that you saw some 
of these arms in the hands of democrats on the day of the election, or 
about that time ?—A. Because the militiamen was the only parties had 
“those guns—they were the Remington rifle, and the night when the jail 
was broken open and they were taken out—the jail was only about as 
far from—well, I suppose about twenty yards from the jail to where the 
headquarters of the military companies were. The keeper of the jail, 
aiter Bhe euas and every thing Was hints wage Is § a phe each: man who 
2g, said that 
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the guns were Eien: 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you hear that?—A. He told me that he told Major Kline so. 
And Major Kline, I heard say afterward that he told him that white 
/ men took them out; there was about one hundred and sixty-three, the 
- sheriff told me, left there remaining in the jail, and that there was a 
movement on foot to have those taken out 5 that this democrati¢ jailer 
had been told that they were going to be taken out, and the sheriff, I 
think, has since removed him. 
(). What men did you see with any of them?—A. I do not know his 
hame. 
Q. Can’t you remember one of them?—A. No, sir; there were a 
great many men there from Georgia who voted there. 
(). Liow many of them, 100?—A. I wouldn’t be surprised, sir. 
Q. Don’t you think there were 200?—A. No, sir; Lam satisfied that 
: 
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there were not 200 at that box, but I think there was a large number 
of them, though. 

(). Well, as many as a hundred?—A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. You knew them to be Georgians 2—A. No, sir; not directly. 

Q. Why did you say they were Georgians ?—A. Beca use I have been 
in my county all my life, and I think T know hearly every man in the 
county, and I am satisfied that those men were strangers to me before. 

Q. Why didn’t you challenge them ?—A. I had no right to challenge 
them, not being a manager of the box. 

Q. Could not anybody challenge them ?—A. The managers did start to 
chailenge them, and they were told to kiss their arse—that they had no 

right to challenge them. 

‘Q. Which were in the majority there, the colored or white folks ?— 
A. The colored were in the majority. 

Q. How much?—A. I think about 1,700. | 

Q. In Edgefield ?—A. Around there and in town. 

Q. Were there more white men than colored men there in Edgefield’ 
Bare day ?—A. I think four to one. 

. Four white men to one colored man?—A. Yes. sir. 

3. Are you sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. The army was there?—A. No army; there was two companies; 
one of them went out to box No. 2—ordered up there by General 
Brannan, I think—the other box they didn’t have no troops about at all. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. State what you know in reference to Georgians being in Edgefield 
and voting on the day of the election.—A. I know that there was men 
there that [ saw going up the steps, and on horses, that I never saw in 
Edgefield before. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. You inferred that they were Georgians?—A. Yes, sir. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. ©., December 27, 1876. . 

AUGUSTUS HARRIS (colored) sworn and examined. 

3 By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Edgefield Court- 
House. 

(). How long have you resided there ?—A. I have beent here abouts 
fifteen years. A 

Q. How old are you ?—A. I am about thirty-two. 

Q. Are you a voter?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Where were you on the day of the election 5 tee I was at Hdge- 
field Court-House. 

Q. Well, now, you may state what occurred at Edgefield on the day 
of the elec tion, in reference to the election.—A. Well, sir, do you mean 
in the way of intimidation, and so on? 

Q. Yes, sir; anything of the sort. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Or preventing of voters from voting ?—A. Well, I attended both 

boxes there, being a deputy marshal. 
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# By Mr, Cameron: 
ia). You eee oputy United States marshal ?—A. Yes, sir; I at- 
tended box No. 2 particularly, and they didn’t allow a republican to 
| vote there at all until about between eight and nine o’clock. I was the 
‘first republican that voted there, I guess, and I voted about half an 
hour before any other colored man voted at all. I first went up there 
‘in the morning with the managers. We got there before six o’clock, 
and when we got there we found that the school-house where they was 
_ going to open the poils was full of democrats; and they insisted on my 
taking them out, as being deputy marshal. I asked them to go out, 
and they said they wouldn’t go out; and, said they, “ We will follow 
that damned box wherever you carry it; if you carry it to hell we wiil 
go with it.” I says, ‘‘ Of course, you can carry it up to the church and 
hold it there ;” and the managers said, ‘* We will go up te the church and 
Psee 5” and when we got up there we found that was full, and then they 
all come out, following us; and I said to one of the democratic man- 
agers, said I, ‘“ Markhart, We will have to have your aid to keep them 
out until the managers can arrange it so that they can get to voting.” 
He said, “ Well, these damned radicals here don’t seem to consult me 
about it; 1 am one of the managers, but they don’t seem to consult me 
at all. i could have got them out if I had tried, but you fellows are 
trying to buily them out, and don’t get nary one of them out.” They 
then sort of made away, and they opened the door and got the box 
ready. And he asked me what timeit was, and I said it was about five 
minutes of the time to commence voting; and he said, ‘I don’t care a 
damn if it is twelve o’clock before we commence; we have got to do it 
fair.” I says, ‘‘ I have no objection to that; you must talk to the man- 
agers about that.” Finally, there came up a party of about two hun- 
dlred on horseback, and got down and commenced voting 

@. Whiie men ?—A. Yes, sir; commenced voting. One, of the man- 

agers said that the voters had better jump right out of the window, as 
it was not high; that they could go in at the door and vote, and go out 
of the window; and the democrats said, ‘ We will not ask you about 
it; whatever Mr. Markharts says, we will do.” They all voted that was 
on horseback ; and some of them voted and went over to the court-house, 

to box number one, and voted. At that time there were about 206 col. 
ored men came in line two deep, I guess; came up to vote; and they 
hollered to them, ‘Get back, you God damned niggers.” 

Q. Who said that ‘ 7—A, They Said so. 

@. These white men?—A. Yes, sir; these men on horsedack. They 
wouid not let the colored men go up. I went in with them, and as we 
Went in they commenced railing on them with their pistols, and some 
had sticks, and they said, “ You damned radicals, you don’t vote bere 
until General Butler comes; you have been holding the polis all the 
time before this, and kept the whites from voting; but you shan’t do it 

to-day ;” aud they beat up some of the colored men, and wouldin’t let 
them vote at all. Finally, General Butler came up, and asked me, 
“ Halloa, Gus, what are you doing up here?” I said, ‘ Your crowd up 
there is aiter overriding mine.” He said, ** I reckon not. ” L said’ Yesst 
and he said, ‘‘ Where are you going?” and I said, ‘Iam going to the 
camp.” He said, ‘‘O hell; it’s no use you going down there; ” but L 
went on to the camp and saw General Brannan, and told him what 
Was occurring and how things were going on up there; and he says 
to me, says he, ‘‘ [ have sent an officer around there, and so soon as 
he reports to me I will tell you what I will do.” I said, “ Well, I 
make demaad of you if you have troops to send them up there.” He 
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says, ** Did you know General Butler was appointed deputy marshal” 
I says, “I don’t.”. He says, ‘Of course he will keep things quiet up 
there,” And I says, “He won’t keep it as I want it.? He Says, “ Has 
he been up there?” I said, ‘ I have just left him there.” 

And while we were talking he said, * You colored men want too much, 
anyhow. You fellows have been holding the polls and not letting the 
whites vote, so I have been informed, and never would let the whites. vote 
at all until away in the afternoon; and of course they have blocked the 
game to-day.” I says, “That was not the case in this place.” And while 
I was talking I saw seven or eight fellows walk into the court-house,and 
that was at box number one. | Said I, ‘‘General, look there; look at those 
fellows; I never saw men going to the ballot-box before with guns.” He 
says, ‘*They ain’t doing no harm.” I says, ‘They are carrying guns there, 
and if there be any difficulty I think they are going to use them.” He 
said, * I don’t think I can send any troops up there.” By that time, another 
republican came and said that they were still going on and were trying 
to run the men out at the school-house; and he did send a company up 
there, and the company went up and I went along with the officer, and 
he stopped in about ten or fifteen steps of the school-house, and then 
sent a guard ahead to the door, and he told them to oven a way so that 
the voters could pass in. and they opened a narrow passage so the col- 
ored men could squeeze through; -but they kept their horses there all 
the time. They jammed right up with the soldiers, and some one said— 
I den ry came up at that time; rode up— 
and this man said, *‘ General, these damned niggers come here and want 
to take possession of everything.” 

Q. Some white man said that to General Gary 7—A. Yes, sir; and 
General Gary said, ‘‘ God damn the niggers; don’t give back for any- 
body ; you hold this box, as I told you to.” They then crowded up, and 
when the colored men were coming in to go up to vote they had to 
erowd through the horses, and get underneath them even, to get to the 
polls, and the white men they would hit them as they went in. 

@. The democrats would ?—A. The democrats would ; and when they: 
got inside then they would keep the men there for two hours. I just. 
pulled my watch out and they was interrogating a man for a half hour, — 
and they would keep them there for three-quarters a an hour, asking: 
them all kinds of questions. 

@. What manner of questions would they ask 7?—A. ‘They would ask, 
‘¢Look here, have you ever stole a pig?” And the man said, “ No;?” 
and he would say, ‘i don’t believe you; I believe you area God damned. 
thief.” And they SOuTA ask them all such questions as that; and wien 
he would go to vote ne would say, “ Wait; don’t put it in there ; wait 
till we are through with you.” 

Q. Was that the democratic manager said that to them ?—A. No) 
sir; be was not a manager. That was the supervisor; and the white 
men and democrats would come up and say, ‘* Don’t let that damned — 
nigger vote; I don’t think ke is old enough. Open your mouth and let 
me see your teeth,” and all such things as that—* Well, he looks as_ 
though he was old enough by his teeth; they are all broke out; DD 
reckon he is old enough. Let him vote. Y They would consame the: 
time that way. I said to cne of the managers, “ You oughtu’t to allo 
that.” This supervisor said to bim that if he had anything to do witht 
it, he would kick his damned arse.” 

@. This supervisor said that to the manager ?—A. Yes, sir; he an 
“God damn him, we will mash him up if he says any thing.” The 
went on in that way the whole day. The supervisor, when he got tiredy 
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would substitute a supervisor and let him go in in his place; and he 

would stay there and ask questions, and bring up all kinds of false 

charges against the colored men; and some they wouldn’t let vote at 
all; they turned them out without voting. 

_ Q. Were the democrats asked any such questions as that?—A. Not 
a one was not asked any questions. They came up, would not be 
sworn, and voted. . . 

@. Without being sworn at all?—A. Without being sworn at all; 
and I seen men that used to live in the county been gone from the 
county four years now. They came back from Angusta here-and voted. 
I saw them vote myself. I made it a special business to see when they 
voted. 7 

(. State in regard to those men that came from Georgia and voted.— 
A. There was Capt. Fred. Smith that used to live there at Edgefield— 
used to carry on the carriage business there; and Colonel Hewett— 

he used to live about two miles from town—he came and voted. 

@. Where did they live at that time?—A. They lived in Augusta. 

@. How long have they been living there?—A. They have been in 
Augusta about four years. Colonel Hewett hasn’t been there, I reckon, 
more than three years, and Captain Smith has been doing business and 
living over there about four years. I saw a drummer for a whisky- 
house in North Carolina there. I saw one fellow who voted four or 

five times before he left there—one of those whisky-sellers and drum- 

-mers—and then he went out of the court-house and put on a red shirt, 
and went into the court-house and voted again. 

I saw many strangers that I hadn’t seen there before. I think Iam 
about as well acquainted with the men in the county as anybody, 

because I have been a deputy marshal over there; and I know the 
faces, if I do not know the names, of pretty nigh all the men in the 
county. 

@. Do you state that this drummer voted four or five times and 
then voted again?—A. Yes, sir; he came outside and put on a red 
shirt and went back with the crowd to the court-house and voted again. 
1 saw him, since the house has been in session, here in this city. 

Q. State anything else that has occurred in reference to the election.— 
A. On the day of the election, when I was up there in the morning, there 
was a wagon standing about fifteen or twenty steps from the school-house 
that was loaded with double-barreled shot-guns and muskets and the 
like of that, and when the soldiers came up they hitched on and carried 
them off to General Gary’s. 

 @. Were you in Edgefield for a month or two before the election ?—A. 

Yes, sir; I was there all the time. 

(). Were you at the meeting that the republicans attempted to hold 
in Edgefield when Governor Chamberlain tried to speak?—A. In Au- 
| gust? 

' Q, Yes.—A. I was there 

— @. Tell us about that meeting.—A. [Laughing.] Well, the meeting 

Was to come off at twelve o’clock, and the governor and Smalls and the 
other speakers that was with them came up that morning from the depot 
and staid at Senator Cain’s—some of them did—the governor stopped at 
the hotel. When we got ready we all—about a dozen of us—got ready 
to go over we went over together; and when we got over there we 
found that they had surrounded the stand with horses. 

@. The democrats had 7—A. Yes, sir; and General Gary, and General 

‘Butler, and Sheppard, and several others was on the stand, and there 
Was another seat there, and the governor went up and sat down, and 
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Smalls, and the rest. I disremember who it was now—I do not know 





whether it was Jones or some one else—who made a motion that 
Cain should be chairman of the meeting; and General Butler says: 


** Pshaw! you don’t need any chairman; be damned if I ain’t chairman 
in this meeting to-day. No use to elect oue; we have elected one before 
you got here. 1am cbairman of this meeting.” Then he spoke a little, 
and then he introduced General Gary, and General Gary went on and 
abused the governor, and abused the whole republican party as a gen- 
eral thing all the way through, and made some big threats toward them, 
and so on—what would be done, and what they would do. 

The governor attempted tospeak, and they bothered him so—they said 
they would give him half an hour to speak, and they worried him so that 
he couldn’t do anything hardly toward speaking. They would yell and 
go on While he was speaking; and while he was standing there the fel- 
lows climbed up iu the trees and held their pistols this way, [indicating,] 
and when he scratched his head they would say, * Drive them further 
up; let me kill some ef them fat lice in your head ’”—all such stuff as 
that. They insulted him in a great many ways, more than I can tell— 
the way they went on. I saw one fellow curse him right to his face for 
a damned son of a biteh, and shook his fist in bis face.. 

q. When he was speaking ?—A. When he attempted to speak. He 





never did speak ; he didn’t speak much; no, sir; he didn’t get a chance,” 


they interrupted him with so many questions. 
@. It was notin a very pleasant place for the governor to speak 7?—A, 
No, sir; I dou’t think 1t was healthy for any republican right then. 
CROSS EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you not all on a high frolic on the day of the election, and 


all of you about half-drunk tA. I am about thirty-two years ’ old, 
and one glassial of whisky is all I ever drank through my life. 
Q). You don’t drink 7?—A. No, sir. 


Q, Were not the balance of them all drunk ?—A. I didn’t see any | 


republic ans drunk. 


q. Were not the democrats all drunk?—A. No, sir; I don’t know as 
one of them were drank. I saw some fellows drinking, but they were) 


not drunk, ' 

(). How many men did they kill that day ?—A. I don’t know as they 
reiicd any that day. 

Q. They escaped that day by the skin of their teeth ?—A. I don’ 
know how, but they was no one killed that day to my knowledge. 

Q. You alw ays carried the election until the last election, did you a 
A. “We always carried it, all but this election, to my knowledge. 

Q. How did it happen that the democrats carried the last election ? 
A. It happened just the way it did happen, by keeping the colored a 
from voting, and repeating, and so on. 

(. Who were the repeaters ?—A. Democrats. 

(). Hlow did it happen that you carried the election in 1874?7—A. of 
cause we had a majority of the votes. 

(. Did you have any repeaters at that time 7—A. We didn’t, as I ever 
knew of. 

(). Never have any guns ?—A. The republicans never used any zn 
and never had any guns to use. 

q. They never did any mischief ?—A. I don’t say that. 

@. Are the republicans always quiet and peaceable /—A. A great ial 
more so than the democrats are. 
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4). Quiet 2—A. Yes, sir; when they let them be quiet. 
_Q. What office do you hold ?—A. I don’t hold any at all. 
__Q. What office did you hold ?—A. I never did hold any office more 
| a deputy marshal in my life. 
. How long did you hold that office ?~A. I have been holding that 
about four or five years. 
» Q. You said something a while ago about your being connected iran 
the internal revenue.—A. I said I done all the revenue business in that 
way so far as the marshal is concerned; nothing else. 
~~  Q. What did the marshal do about that business?—A. A great many 
times I received money for licenses, &c. 
_ .Q. Did you ever have any soldiers under your command or direction, 
_ and go out and make seizures ?—A. I never did. 
_ Q. How long have you been deputy marshal?—A. About five years. 
i if What i is. your RURIDESS, besides that ?— A. A workman, by trade. 
- (). ereys you been working at that trade lately 1A. Yes, sir; I works 
at that trade. 
. Q. Not much, do aon ? Are you not mainly employed in the office of 
' deputy marsha} 2—A. I don’t get enough in that to support me, sir; if I 
have any jobs at ae to do, I go out and do it. 
—. Q. Was anybody killed at.any of those meetings on the occasion you 
‘refer to when Gary and others insulted Governor Chamberlain TA. No, 
sir; I don’t believe any one was killed; there was one got shot going 
3 out from the meeting that same day. 
— Q. Did you vote at the election ?—A. I did, sir. 
' Q. Which box did you vote at, at Edgefield Court-House?—A. At 
box No. 2. 
Q. You are not friendly with those white men around there, are you ?— 
| By: Tam; I think I gets along about as well with them as any republican 
there. 
_ Q. You know both General Gary and General Butler tA. I do, both, 
personally. 
Q. What sort of men are they?—A. They are democrats; that is the 
sort of men they are. 
_ . Are they good men or bad men ?—A. In politics, I call them pretty 
£ 
‘bad men. 
- Q. Outside of politics, then?—A. Pretty tolerably good men outside 
of politics. 
' Q. Are they men of good reputation ?—A. In what way. 
Q. For truth and honesty?—A. I think so, sir. 
(). Both of them ?—A. I think so, sir. 
~ Q You took a great deal of interest in the election, didn’t you ?—A. 
Nothing more than common. 
_ _Q. Well, don’t you commonly takea great deal of interest ?—A. I take 
‘all [can. TI tries to win with my party if | can win, so far as right and 
honesty is concerned. 
~~ Q. Do you know anything about the burning of General Butler’s house 
over there ?—A. I do not. 
_ Q. You did not know it was burned?—A. [I didn’t know it was burned, 
not as I know of. 
@. Did you see it burned ?—A. I did not; that was about twenty-five 
‘miles from where I lived. I live at the court-house, and that was down 
in the country; down on the Savannah River. 
. Do you know of any other burnings over there ?—A. No, sir; I do 
not know any thing about any. 
Q. Mills or gin-houses?—A. No, sir; I don’t. 
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By Mr. CuRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you consider General Butler and Gener: Gary truthfal on 
political matters ?7--A, I do not, beeause I heard General Butler say a 
day or two before the election—he was talkin g to a crowd, and he said, 
“By God, we intend to carry this election, and we ain’t particular how 
we do it either.” I don’t look upon him as a truthful man so far as pol- 
itics is concerned at all, but outside of that——- 

(). In carrying on a campaign you do not consider him truthful 7A. 
I do not. 

Q. When you speak, then, of their being truthful so far as you know, 
you have reference to something outside of politics ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). As business men ?—A. As business men; ; Something in that con- 
nection ; not of politics at all. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How many colored men have been brought over here to testify 
about this matter from your town ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. You have no ee or information on that subject ?—A. I 
don’t know how many has been brought over. There was some four or 
five come over this evening at the request of General Butler. 

(). Colored men 7?—A. Yes, sir, ! 

Q. Democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You do not have any colored democrats over there ?—A. Very few. 
IT can say that of Edgefield County, that it’s got less of them than anyg 
county in the State. 

Q. How many democratic colored men voted in the county ?—A. I 
don’t think over one hundred. ’ 

@. You have them pretty well drilled ?—A. I think they know where’ 
their interest lies. It lies in the republican party, they know very well. 

@. They want to get control of the offices ?—A. When ney get a fair 
vote they have control of them. 

@. Who bas got the control over there now; the republicans or dem-— 
ocrats?—A. The republicans; they hold over yet. : i 
_ @. Have you got a colored clerk and colored commissioners ?—A. No, 
sir; one of the commissioners is one of the thoroughest democrats in 
the county. 

(). How did that happen?—A. Well, he was eee by the gov- 
ernor. ' 

@. When?—A. Abont two years ago. b 

(. How did the governor happen to appoint him a commissioner 1 
A. One died. The one that General Butler and him had a challenge, 
about two years ago, he is dead. 

Q. You want to get the democrats out now, or rather, you don’t want 
to let them in?—A. I don’t know about that, whether ‘they want them 
in or not. I know they don’t as far E am concerned. 

QQ. You don’t want Sam in? , sir; I don’t want them in. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Is the colored population of your county larger than the white pop-_ 
ulation?—A. Yes, sir; we have got about seventeen or ees hue 
dred majority. : 

There is another thing I wanted to call your attention to they 
did before the election. “They claimed that the man who had taken 
the census for the republicans didn’t take the true statement, and 
they sent a democrat man to take the census, and I heard him say my 
self to the republican, he says, ‘You made a mistake of about sixty 
men in the county. 1 have been sent by the democrats to take the cen- 
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sus, and you made a mistake of about sixty men in the county.” That 
is the only difference between the democrats and republicans. 

-@. Who was this man that took the census ?—A. His name was Sam- 
‘nel Marsh. He said to Green, that took the republican census, “ You 
made a mistake of about sixty men; that is the only thing we differ in.” 

@. Senator Merrimon has asked y ‘ou if there were any incendiary fires 
in your county; [ask you if there were any murders committed in 
your county during the last year?—A. Yes; that, sir, was another 
thing I had forgotten. The only incendiary that was taken up for burn- 
ing was a white man. 

Q. Was he a democrat or republican ?—A. He was a thorough demo- 
crat. 

@. What was his name ?—A. I don’t remember his name; but I recol- 
lect of his being brought up and tried. He appealed for a new trial and 
got out on bond, and I haven’t seen him since. 

Q. He was couvicted on the first trial ?—A. Yes, sir; but he succeeded 
in getting out on bond, and left his bond-holder out, and ain’t been seen 
since. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What did he burn ?—A. Some of his neighbors’ gin-houses. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. That is, he was charged with it?—A. Yes, sir; he was charged 
with it. 
@. You don’t know that ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You are sure he was a democrat?—A. Yes; because I heard the 
judge ask him from the stand. 

@. What is his name?—A. I do not know his name; Judge Carpen- 
ter can tell you. 

— Q. When was that ?—A. About three years ago. 

_ Q. They didn’t indict any colored men for burning gin-houses, did 
they ?—A. I don’t recollect whether any was indicted; some was charged 
with that, but I don’t think they proved it against them. They was in- 
dicted, but I don’t think they proved that they done the burning. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. How is it in regard to colored men being murdered in the county, 
or shot ?—A. That is very often done there, sir. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 28, 1876. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS (colored) recalled. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. You stated something in your testimony in reference to white 
Men voting under false names and under the names of negroes. I wish 
you to explain in regard to that.—A. How ! come to detect that point, 

because I was the only colored man that had voted up to the time that a 
crowd of colored men came in and came up to vote; and a white man 
Says, ‘‘ Hold, don’t let them men vote; let me look at the poll-list;” and 
he looked at the poll-list and said, * That damned nigger has voted; his 
Name is here on the list.” And he come up to me and said, ‘* You arrest 
him; that damned nigger has voted.” Then I said, “I can’t arrest him, 
because there hasn’t been any colored men voted; he is the first in the 
_ crowd that come up to vote.”. He said, “‘ Come up ‘here; can you read 2” 
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The colored man said, “ No, I can’t read, but Mr. Harris can.” And I 
looked on the poll-list and said, ‘‘ Yes, here is your name, but it is very 
evident that some white man has voted in your name.” And the demo- 
crats said, ‘* You God-damned son of a bitch, do you accuse a white man 
of voting in a nigger’s name? Do you think he voted in a nigger’s 
name?” I said, ‘I don’t know who done it; bat I know that only one 
colored man has voted, that is myself; and Lam certain I didn’t do it.” 
He said, ‘‘ Don’t you say that a white man has voted in the damned 
nigger’s name.” I said, ‘‘ It has been done by some one, and I can prove 
it by the managers that no colored man has voted here except myself.” 
And I spoke to the managers, and Sheppard says, ‘Shut your mouth; 
you havn’t got nothing to do with it.” And I told that to the manager, 
and he said to me, “Some. of the men have done it; no colored man 
done it.” And they went on and abused me and cussed me because I 
said it. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). How do you know there was not a white man there of that name ?— 
A. I don’t know whether there was a white man of that name or not; 
but I know this—I know a colored man of that same name. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You know that this man that wanted to vote was not a white 
man ?—A. No, sir; he was not a white man. 

@. And they refused to let him vote because his name was not on the 
poll-list ?—A. They didn’t let him vote. 

@. You know he had not voted ?—A. I know he hadn’t voted, because 
no colored man had been in there to vote, and there was none voted but 
myself. That was the first batch of colored men that came in to vote. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. Silas Bouknight. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Whether there was a white man there or not of the same name 
_ you do not know ?—A. I know there was no white man there of that 
name to my knowledge. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You have resided in the county a long time 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. But never heard of such a man?—A. I never heard of any white 
man of that name. All the Bouknights that I know living in that 
county lives in Richland now; that is Colonel Bouknight, and he has— 
done left there before I come to Edgefield. 

@. I think you stated that a great many colored men were pre- 
vented from voting at that time?—A. O, yes, sir; there was a great 
many. ‘There was inside of four or five hundred, I never saw colored 
men so anxious to vote in my life. I seen men come up, to me with 
tickets in their hands, with tears iu their eyes, on account that they 
couldn’t vote. 

Q. How long did it face them to vote a man at that precinct ?—A. ‘Ie 
the supervisor “had let them went on, they could have got through in a 
very few minutes, but he would take from ten to fifteen and from that_ 
to thirty minutes and sometimes over that, just to delay time and keep 
them from voting. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. That is your view of it?—A. No, sir; I timed him. 
Q. You thought that they didn’t do it as fast as they ought to do it -— 
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A. Yes, sir; the manager even said so, that he oughtn’t to bother them 
in that way. 

@. The manager swears just the reverse of that—A. Well, you just 
2s well believe me as believe him. 

@. The manager stated that some young man timed him, and that they 
voted at the rate of one hundred an hour. How was that ?—A. They 
didn’t do any such thing. 

(). How many voted there that day ?—A. I don’t know, but I know 
they voted slower than they ever did before. 

@. He says there were eleven hundred voted,‘and if you voted eleven 
hundred you must have voted one hundred an hour.—A. I don’t know. 
Well, { have been a manager there, and I knows if they had give them 
a fair chance, and just let them go up and swear them ten at a time, 


that there would have voted up to eleven o’clock over a thousand men— 


up to ten o’clock they would bave voted over a thousand men. 


B. K. MOTTE—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 27, 1876. 

B. K. Morre (colored) sworn and examined. 
: By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. In Barnwell. 

©. In the viilage of Barnwell?—A. No, sir; in the county of Barn- 

well. 

Q. At what place ?7—A. George Morgan’s place. 

@. What township ?—A. Four-Mile Township. 

q. How long have you resided there ?—A. I have been staying there 


about, I think, sir, three or four months at his place. 


Q. Where did you live before you went there ?—A. In Richland Town- 
ship. 

q. In the same county ?—A. In the same county. 

(@. How long have you lived in the State of South Carolina?—A. I 
have lived here all my ie 

Q. How old are you?—A. Twenty-three years old. 

Q. Are you a votertitx. Yes, sir. 

(). A republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Where were you during the political canvass preceding the last 
election ?—A. I was in Barnwell County. 

Q.. Have you any knowledge of the way the canvass was carried on 
by the democrats of that county, as to what they did, and how they 
conducted themselves toward the republicans ?—A. They raided through 
there several times, sir. 

Q. Well, what do you mean by “raided through?”—A. Going on horses 
and riding around at night and in the day. 

. Well, what did they do when they rode around in that way?—A. 
Well, I couldn’t say from my personal knowledge whether they killed 
anybody or not, but I heard of some that have been killed. 

@. Did you see them raiding through the county?—A. Yes, sir; and 
they came after me, also. 

@. You may state what they did when they came after you.—A. They 
came to my house where I was staying at, and asked for me. I got out 
and went about twenty miles to another place, and the news got out 
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that there were some men there that came from over in the neighborhood 
of Robbins, and the men down there they came to hunt those men that 
came from up in that neighborhood. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


~ Q. What men came to hunt those men?—A. Some of those democrats 
—about two hundred democrats did, on horses. I was at William Mix- 
on’s place, at his mill—a colored man; and they came over and asked him, 
said they, ‘* We have heard that these white men have said that there 
was some men come from over in the neighborhood of Robbins, and they 
came to hunt them;” and he told them that there was none there. One 
of them asked who I was; that he never saw me around there before; 
and the gentleman said I was his sister’s son. That is what saved me, 
I think. 
By Mr, CAMERON: 

Q. About how many white men were around there that day?—A. I 
think not less than two hundred. 

Q. Were they armed?—A. Yes, sir; those that didn’t have double- 
barreled guns had pistols. 

Q. And mounted ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And said what they intended to do with you if they found 
you ?—A. They said if they could ever catch any of these men they 
would kill them, because they wanted to get rid of some of those in 
their neighborhood now, and didn’t want no more to come into it. . 

Q. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. I was at Robbins 
precinct. 

Q. What official connection had you with the election?—A. Super- 
visor of the election. 

(. You may go on and state what occurred at Robbins precinct.—A. 
Everything kept quietly until I suppose it was one or two o’ciock— 
between eleven and twelve o’clock; everything kept quiet while the 
democrats were ahead ; they voted pretty briskly in the morning; but 
as soon as we got ahead, which was, I suppose, between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, they fired in on the place we were voting at; fired into 
the box. 

@. Where was the election being held ?—A. In the village at Rob- 
bins. 

Q. You say they fired into the box ; what do you mean by that ?—A. 
That we voted in the ticket-office, and they were firing into the ticket- 
office. 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. But did not hit the box 7?—A. They didn’t hit the box. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. About how many shots were fired into the depot ?—A. No less 
than ten nor more than sixteen. 

Q. Where did those shots appear to come from?—A. From across- 
the railroad, on the right of the depot. 

Q. Are there bushes or is there a swamp over there?—A. There is & 
sort of little pine-sapling thicket on the other side of the railroad. 

Q. You did not see the men who shot into the station?—A. No, sir; 
I did not. 

Q. About how many republican votes had been cast at the Robbins 
box at the time the firing took place?—A. I couldn’t tell, sir. We 
were taking the list of the voters as they voted; and the democratic 
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club, just a little before the firing had éommenced—he said there was 
two hundred and seventy some odd votes had been cast, just before the 
firing had commenced, and after that, before the firing started, I don’t 
think there could have been more than five votes polled ; and as I was 
supervisor and staid right at the table there, there could not never have 
been more than forty democrats voted, and there was two hundred and 
eighty some odd yotes had been polled, and of course the balance of 
them must have been republican. 

(. About how many republicans were present at the polling-place, 
waiting for their turn to vote at the time the firing took place?—A. 
There was no less than three or four hundred there then. 

@. About how many democrats were then waiting to vote, if any 7— 
A. I did not see very many. Ido not think there was over forty, if as 
many as that. 

(). What effect did the firing into the building have upon the crowd 
that was there?—A. They all scattered and went in every direction. 

Q. Well, now you may go on and state whether the poll was opened 
at another place near Robbins Depot?—A. Yes, sir; the polls were 
opened at another place. 

@. How far from the depot ?—A. Between a quarter and half a mile. 

(. Who opened the polls at that place?—A. Myself and two other 
managers. 

Q. ‘The two republican managers ?—A. The two republican managers. 

Q. The two managers that were at the Robbins Depot had charge of 
the box on the part of the republicans ?—A. : Yes, sir. 

@. What became of the democratic managers ?—A. I could not tell 
you, sir. They didn’t come with us. I left them there. 

Q. What became of the box at the depot ?—A. I left it there also. 

@. You did not know what became of it?—-A. No, sir. 

‘Q. About what time was the box opened at the school-house ?—A. It 
was no later than one o’clock. 

. Up to what time did they continue to vote at that box ?—A. Until 
about six o’clock, sir. 

(. Were you present during the whole time ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now it has been stated to the committee that that box was stuffed— 
the box at the school-house; what is the fact?—A. No, sir; it was not 
stuffed. ; 

@. What number of votes were polled there ?—A. Thirteen hundred 
and seventeen. 

@. How do you account for so large a number of votes being polled 
at that place?—-A. There was no polling at a place called Canaan’s Fair— 
no election at all, and Canaan’s Fair polled about four hundred; and at 
Millett’s—the soldiers were there also; but there was a great deal of in- 
timidation there also, and a great many left Millett’s. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How do you know that, now ?—A. Only what I heard. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Do not tell what any one told you, but tell us if you know where 
the voters came from to the school-house ?—A. They came from Millett’s 
and Canaan’s Fair. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. Yes, sir; I recog- 
nized some there. 

. How many did you recognize 7—A. I couldn’t say; a good many 
of them ; I couldu’t tell how many. 
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_Q. Fifty ?—A. I do not know how many. 
@. Do you know that four hundred votes were usually cast at Can- 
aan’s Fair ?—A. Yes, sir; I was manager there two years ago. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). How many votes in all were polled at the school-house 7— A. Thir- 
teen hundred and seventeen. 

Q. Well, now you may state whether these votes were actually cast 
there by legal voters, so far as you know them to be legal voters ?—A. 
They were cast by voters. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. All sworn as usual?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Do you know whether a return was made from the Robbins box to 
the county commissioners ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you assist in making the return?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. I will ask whether, in that vicinity around Robbins Station and 
those other points that you have spoken of, where those colored people 
came from, the colored vote or white vote is larger, and whether there 
are more colored people or white people there ?—A. More colored, sir. — 

Q. Are they very largely in the majority ?—A. We have been in the 
majority at some places svat Robbins from three to four hundred. 

(). That was when they only polled the vote of that precinct ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. But this time there were a great many came in from the other pre- 
cincts and voted there ?—A. Yes, sir. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was it alleged by anybody that the negroes fired upon the poll- 
ing-place at Robbins ?—A. I have never heard that. 

@. You never heard that?—A. No, sir. . 

@. Are you sure of that?—A. I do not know, sir. I never heard it © 
stated that the colored men fired on the box. 

Q. You never heard that suggested by anybody ?—A. No, sir. And 
one reason that makes me think that it wasn’t done by colored men is 
that I heard it stated by one.of the democrats in the building; he said, 
‘“ You republicans stand back. Democrats, you come up this way and 
get your guns.” I heard that with my own ears. 

Q. Who said that ?—A. I can’t tell. 

@. You cannot tell who said it?—A. I do not know the man. 

@. Do you know anything about the result of the vote in your own 
county of Barnwell? 

The WitNnEss. At what election? 

Mr. MERRIMON. The whole election in the county. 

The WITNEss. At this election ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

The Wirness. The democrats claim to have beaten by twenty-three 
hundred and some odd votes. 

(. They got a majority of twenty-three hundred and some odd ?7—A, 
So they claim. 

@. Was the vote as full as usual ? 

The WITNESS. The vote in the county ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, in the county. 

A. I couldn’t tell about that. 
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@. Was the aggregate vote as full as usual ?—A. I couldn’t tell about 
that. 
®. But you do know that 1,317 men voted at Robbins Station ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
_Q. At the school-house ?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. No white men voted there at all?—A. No, sir. 
@. Did you not let men, women, and all vote—everybody that wanted 
to?—A. O, no, sir. 
@. Was the white or democratic manager there with you {—A. QO, no, 
sir. 
@. You held the election without him ? 
The Witness. Without the democratic manager ? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 
A. O, yes, sir. He was not there. 
@. When did you make your returns to the county-seat?—A. I didn’t 
carry the returns there, sir. 
. You said a while ago you did make them ?—A. I didn’t carry it. 
. Who earried it there?—A. Allen. 
. Who is Allen ?—A. He was one of the managers. 
(). Your associate?—A. Yes, sir; we worked together. 
. Did you vote?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Were you intimidated ?—A. O, no; not at that place. 
. Were you at any other place?—A. Not on that day. 
. Were you at any other time ?—A. The only time I was—I spoke 
about it. There had been a great deal of threats. I was told that they 
were after me to kill me, though they were never made to my face, but 
they were made to other parties. 

@. What did they want to kill you about?—A. Being a republican, 
and being somewhat of a leader among a certain portion of the party. 

@. You are a leader?—A. Yes, sir; among a certain portion of the 
people of the town. 

@. You are a politician ?—A. Not at all a politician. 

@. How are you a leader?—A. The people will ask my advice; and 
sometimes they will accept it, and sometimes they will refuse it. 

@. But a good many of them follow you?—A. Yes, sir, of course. 

@. How many offices have you held ?—A. None but school-teacher. . 

(@. Were you appointed by law ?—A. Yes, sir; by the county, accord- 
ing to law. 

@. Was that body of armed men that you speak of part of the men 
that were under General Hagood, about the time of the Ellenton riot ?— 
A. I couldn’t say, sir. 

@. You do not know anything about that?—A. No, sir; I do not 
know anything about that. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You know that you didn’t want to be under them ?—A. O, no, sir; 

I didn’t want to know anything about them. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 27, 1876. 
Harrison N. BOWIE (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
‘ Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Edgefield, South Caro- 
ina. 
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Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. Since the 6th of June, 1872 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am probate judge in Edgefield ; 
have been since the 24th of December, 1874. 

Q. Where were you during the political canvass preceding the last 
election in that county 2—A. T was in Kdgefield, sir. 

Q. You may state what personal knowledge you have of the manner 
in which that campaign was conducted by both political parties ?—A. 
Well, the campaign opened in Edgefield by the democratic party about 
last March, and from that time up to the close of the campaign the 
democratic party held monthly meetings on the first Monday in every 
month, known as sale-day in Edgefield, and they would have —— 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know this now of your own Knawlenee ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
know it of my own personal knowledge. I went as near every one ‘of 
these meetings as I thought my safety allowed me to. At these meet- 
ings the speakers spoke to this effeet—— 

Q. Who ?—A. Mr. Sheppard, General Gary, and General Butler, on 
one occasion said that Perry Simkins, Lawrence Cain, and myself were 
to be killed if we didn’t desist as radical leaders. 

Q. Who said that ?—A. Those three men I named. 

Q. All said that 7?—A. All said that, sir. I heard Mr. Sheppard and 
General Gary repeat it frequently ; they have said so more than once. 

Q. Well, mention some occasion.—A. Well, I have mentioned the 
occasions. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Mention the occasions on which Sheppard, or Gary, or Butler used 
the language which you have attributed to them, as near as you can 
fix the date.—A. I don’t remember, sir, the dates any more definitely 
than I have stated; that on the first Monday in every tnonth those 
democratic meetings were held in Edgetield, and at those meetings 
these men used that kind of language. 

Q. Upon what occasion did Butler use that kind of language ?—A. 
Well, General Butler used that kind of language, I think, after I had 
heard General Gary and Sheppard use it two or three times; but Ll 
don’t remember the exact dates, I didn’t take notice of the exact months 
that they used it. 

Q. Well, go on.—A. And they heated the campaign up so, or rather 
spread tyranny over the country, and had everybody so enraged— 
that is the democrats—until it was scarcely safe for republican leaders 
to live in the county; and, sir, we were at all times apprehensive of — 
bodily injury from the democrats by reason of these inflammatory 
speeches. They were stating that we ought to be taken out and hung 
if we didn’t desist.e I think it was on the 12th of August that we 
attempted to have a meeting there 

(. The republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; and we had speakers from Colantl 
bia, such as Governor Chamberlain, Secretary of State Hayne, and 
others; and General Gary came up and General Butler too—— 

(). You were present at that meeting ?—A. Yes, sir; I was present 
on the stand—and said that we would have to leave that county. 

@. Whom did they refer to?—A. Said that the republican leaders 
would have to leave that county, and called me by name. They said, 
“After the 7th of November, Bowie, Cain, Simkins, Owen, or other radi- 
cals, if they be here—but I have grave doubts that they will be here un- 
til that time, because you must come down; they have come down in 
Mississippi; they have come down in Louisiana, and South Carolina 
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now remains, and we want to see to it that South Carolina is redeemed 
if you all have to leave, and if there is any leaving to be done it must 
be such as Paris Simkins, Lawrence, Cain and Harrison Bowie.” 

Q. How did the democrats act at that meeting on the 12th of August? 
—A. Well, we formed a procession a piece from the village—the line 
ofthe corporation is a mile extending each way from the center—and 
we marched up into the village and our progress was impeded, and we 
had to turn and go another way by the democrats just crossing the 
streets and stopping us; we saw that we could not go through there 
without possible bloodshed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were those democrats armed ?—A. They were armed, with their 
pistols buckled outside of their clothes, and their coats buttoned around 
them, and their horses standing right outin the street. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Apparently for the purpose of obstructing your column ?—A. Cer- 
tainly, sir; very apparently, too; I was riding near the front, was sent 
there by Senator Cain, who was at home, and I saw that if we attempt- 
ed to go through these democrats that there would be trouble and 
possible bloodshed. 

Q. Who appeared to be in fod of the democrats on that occa- 
sion ? , and Mr. Sheppard was 
on his horse ; they were all Msntited except General Butler, he was not 
mounted at that time; he was soon after. I turned around toward 
Senator Cain’s house, and stopped in front of his house with the head of 
the procession; then some parties became anxious to show the demo- 
crats that they were not afraid of them. I said, ‘‘I don’t think it is 
prudent to attempt to go around there, for if you do you will bring 

- about a conflict.” Others differed with me, and they carried the pro- 
cession around again, and brought it through the democrats; instead 
ot going this way they went around and came in this way through 
them—came in on the rear of the democratic front—and when they got 
about midway of the crowd a conflict came near ensuing, and General 
Butler he came down and commenced to curse and jerk his men about, 
and ordered them to stop, that this thing must not be. Then the pro- 
cession marched on through. One man was struck on his horse, and he 
turned around to strike at this democrat again, and some of his repub- 
lican friends stopped him—caught him; and we went on around. Then 
the republican procession marched over to the piace where the meeting 
was going to be, or the speaking rather. And when we got over there 
Generali Gary had congregated a part of the democrats over there—I 
remember he left the front street when we went around to Senator 
Cain’s, and General Butler remained on the front street, and when we 
got there we found General Gary with his men. 

Q. Each having a part of the democratic foree?—A. Yes, sir. Gen- 
eral Gary was over there, and when we got over there the stand was 
broken down, and General Gary was standing there with his pantaloons 
down in his boot-tops. He was the first one that spoke a word after we 
got there; he said, ‘‘ By God, your stand is broken down, just as your 
party will be after the 7th of November ;” and apparently the stand was 
very stoutly built too; it was strong enough, from the appearance. Of 
course I can’t say, and will not say, that it was broken down for pur- 
pose, yet I believe it. And the democrats then they took possession of 

the organization of the meeting; would not allow us to organize the 
Meeting, and demanded that they be heard, and that the republicans 
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divide time with them, that they were entitled to it; and General 
Gary got up and said, ‘‘We be damned if we don’t intend to have it to- 
day.” I believe though, that had it not been for General Butler there 
would have been no republican speaking there that day, and had. we 
insisted upon speaking there would have been bloodshed ; and I believe 
firmly that General Gary would have brought it about, because he was 
determined to have his way there. / 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did you have speaking there ?—A. We had speaking there, but 
we had it just according to democratic dictation, or according to Gen- 
eral Gary’s demand. He demanded it, and we had to yield or else 
bring about a serious conflict, that none of us wished to see; and I 
don’t believe, sir, that we would have had any speaking at all, as I 
have just stated, had it not been for General Butler, for he himself 
cursed General Gary several times, and said, ‘* Do you act like a man;” 
and General Gary got mad and said, ‘You attend to your part of it and 
I will attend to mine.” Iwas standing as near to the two gentlemen as 
Iam to you now. I was there looking right down on them, and could 
hear every word distinctly that they uttered, and General Gary, all the 
time while Governor Chamberlain was speaking, was putting several 
men up to interrupt him and ask him where was McDevitt, the abscond- 
ing treasurer, and asking him about the Blue Ridge scrip, and how was 
it that when he was attorney-general so many irregularities crept in, and 
so many illegal bonds were issued, and all that kind of thing; and Gen- 
eral Builer asked him to stop, because General Gary was putting up all 
these men to interrupt Chamberlain while he was speaking. Governor 
Chamberlain, I am satisfied, became disgusted. He told me so after- 
ward, and I know of my own knowledge that he just quit speaking— 
cidn’t speak out bis time. He became disgusted. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. I was at Ridge 
Spring, seventeen miles from the court-house. 

Q. Did you have any official connection with the election there 7A, 
No, sir; I didn’t. 

Q. Will you state what occurred with reference to the election within 
your knowledge ?—A. Well, on the evening of the 6th I proceeded to 
this place from the court-house, and on my way to this poll I was met 
by crowds of red-snirters. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. White men ’?—A. Yes, sir; I met probably from twenty-five to 
one hundred of these men. They didn’t obstruct my passage until I 
got down in the neighborhood of Ridge Spring; then they would stop 
me and cross the road and get before me and open order so that I 
could not pass. Well, | would have to ride outside of the road and halt 
my horse and stop awhile and let them pass, and some of them would 
ride up and pass some insolence or speak some impudent word to me, 
and say, ‘*O, you are going to the ridge to beat the election to-morrow, 
God damn you. We'll go there, and we'll watch you.” j 

By Mr. MERRIMON: u 

(. Who said that ?—A. Those were democrats, the red-shirters. 

@. Did you know any of them ?—A. One of them was old man Car: 
son Warren. It was down near the ridge, and it was seventeen mile 
from the court-house. It was getting dark. When I got down there 
found them in camp. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Who, these red-shirters?—A. Yes, sir; I passed by them in camp, 
in two places, and the last place I passed where they were in camp they 
halted me, and one of them said, ‘“ You can’t pass here,” and I asked 
them why. He says, “ You make your men vote for General Wade Ham p- 
ton for governor and you can pass ;” and I didn’t know what to say to 
them, and so finally I just thoughtI would make a kind of an admission, or 
make a kind of an effort to pass some way, and so I said to them, ‘+ Well, 
I suppose we shall see each other to-morrow at the polls, and we may be 


able to come to some kind of a compromise. I don’t know what we 


may be able todo. I know I want nothing but what is right; and we 

may meet to-morrow and may compromise what kind of a ticket we 
will vote; you may vote for some of my candidates and I may vote for 
some of your candidates.” He said, ‘* You must make all these damned 
niggers here that have been following your shirt-tail vote the demo- 
cratic ticket.” Says I, ‘“* Gentlemen, supposing I can’t make them do it?” 
They said, ‘‘ We know better; you can make them do it.” 

This man walked up to me and another man—I think this man that 
walked up and halted me was Stanmore Watson, but I am not certain 
about it. He turned off when I said, ‘‘ Let me pass; we will see each 
other to-morrow, and we may be able to make some kind of a compro- 
mise ;” he kind of turned his face off from me, and he always kept his 
face kind of sideways to me while he was talking to me, all the time. 
lt was dark, and they remained there. Where they halteé me, where 
this took place, was about one mile from where I spent the night. I 
kind of walked off a little ways and spurred my horse, and rode on, 
and didn’t make any further remarks, nor——~ . 

Q. How many were with you?—A There were four with me. They 
came to the court-house to get the box and poll-list, &c., concerning 
the election, the managers, ‘and marshals and supervisors, &e., and I 
went on with them. I then proceeded on to the house of the United 
States supervisor, where I spent the night. When we got to his 
house we found standing at his gate, singing, a crowd of about one hun- 
dred men. 

@. What time in the evening was that?—A. That was about eight 
o'clock. We came within about one hundred yards of his house and 
heard this singing up there, and whooping and yelling, and didn’t know 
what to think of it, and some of them says, “What are you going to 
do?” And I said, “Go right on; they are not after killing anybody 3” 


and the man himself who lived there was with us, and he said, “We had 


better go out in the woods a piece until they pass, for they will pass us 
pretty soon.” We staid in the road, in a little sink like, just below, and 
heard this singing up there, and whooping and yelling and cursing and 
going on, and we staid there about five minutes, and it looked like they 
Were not coming aw ay from there, so we proceeded on, and I said, ‘‘Come 
on, let’s go up there; they are not going to hurt us; all they mean is to 
intimidate ; ; that is their programme, and they will carry it out if they 
can; don’t ‘let them carry it out on us;” and we rode on up to them, and 
the crowd was pretty lengthy, because they was strung out double file, 
too. . 

@. Were they mounted ?—A. O.yes, sir; every oneof them; and we rode 
right on past them on one side of them, and they were trying to loolx us 
in the face as we were passing; and some of them said, ‘* Who is that?” 
and they hollered, “‘ Fall in! Fallin, boys!” We rode on until we got to 
the rear end. One man he rode out a piece and looked in my face, and 
said he, ‘* Who in the hell isthat?” and I said, ‘All right, sir,” and kept 
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right on; and at that time I passed the gate of this man I was going to 
stay with that night. We had to pass the gate, because the procession 
was standing in front and beyond the gate both ways, and we had to 
go beyond the end of the crowd to come into the gate ; and we passed 
around the end of the crowd and came back into the gate, and just as 
we went into the gate they all then broke the line and came back, and 
had a consultation on the road about three or four minutes, and then 
they all rode off up to this place where they were in camp, up to the 
cross-roads. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. This man at whose house you were was supervisor of elections ?— 
A. Yes, sir; George Jackson, sr. Then they rode off from in front of 
this man’s house up to where the others were in camp, and by the time 
they got up there and we got into the house—we were standing out in 
the yard where the children was parching some ground-nuts or peas, 
whatever they are called—and another crowd came along; I don’t know, 
but I suppose they was quite as large a crowd—— 

Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mounted and armed ?—A. Certainly; and they fired through the 
trees in the yard, and we could hear the balls going through the trees, 
striking the limbs and humming over our heads, and we thought it a 
little dangerous to stay out there; and so the children all gathered up 
the peas they had been parching, and they ran in the kitchen and we run 
on into the house; they firing and yelling around there awhile, and 
finally they passed on. By the time that this last crowd got up to the 
cross-roads—we supposed that they had time to get up there—then they 
commenced firing off shot-guns and pistols, and it seemed like a war 
was up there where this yelling and firing was; and then, | suppose 
about an hour after that, they commenced to fire anvils or cannons—L 
don’t know what, but it was a cannon or something that made a similar 
report. The firing of these cannons or anvils commenced right there at 
the cross-roads, and then we heard them during the evening ’way down 
below us in the backwoods there. We could hear these anvils or can- 
nons bursting down there; and they were just answering back, just 
simultaneously all around the settlement. . We could hear them burst- 
ing ’way down at Batesburgh, which was foar or five miles below there, 
and they went on bursting this anvil until about an hour to day; and it 
commenced to rain then, and it rained very hard until about daylight; 
and when this crowd broke up from the cross-roads, they all broke up 
with a yell, and were firing their shot-guns and muskets and pistols. 
It was awful; the whole settlement or neighborhood was in a furious 
uproar all night where they were firing fire-arms. The next morning, 
at daylight, we mounted our horses and went up to the polling-place, 
When we got up there—we got there before the polls were opened—I 
talked with the two republican managers, and asked them who had 
they elected for clerk, and they told me that they had elected Mr 
Samuel Cartledge; and I asked them, ‘“‘ When?” and they said to a 
‘‘ Yesterday evening.” I says, ‘‘ Well, all right; if you believe he will 
do what is right I think you have done right; he is able to be your 


clerk if he will do right.” I said no more to the managers then. 4 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was the clerk ?—A. The clerk was a democrat. 

@. What office did the clerk have; what did he do?—A. He was 
clerk of the three managers; clerk of the election; writes down the 
names—— : 
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QQ. Of the men that vote ?—A. Yes, sir: writes down the names of 
the voters ; prepares the poll-list for the managers ; ; and, in fact, does all 
their clerical service. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. They had only one clerk ?—A. Only one clerk. The two republi- 
can managers then left the house where I was in, and went on out to 
the polls, and at the proper time opened the polls. I went on out, I 
suppose, about ten minutes after the polls were openel, and I met Mr. 
Robert Watson out there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who is he ?—A. A democrat. 
(). A white man?—A. Yes,sir. Hesays, ‘‘ Well, Bowie, we are going 
to beat you to-day;” and he says, ‘“ We are going to let you vote just 


as you please, and you shall vote in peace.” I says, “All right; I 


thank you, certainly, for that.” I then had a half-brother of mine with 
me, and he says, “lam going on home now; I have come up here 
and I have had the polls opened properly ;” and he says, *‘ By George, 


everything has got to go on here to-day properly.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Watson said that?—A. Watson said that. He said, “Now I am 


| going home to change my pantaloons, and put on Hampton breeches, 
and I will come back.” I said, “All right; I want to see you after you 


come back.” I regarded him as a very conservative gentleman ; and he © 
was deacon of the Baptist church there, and [ have always found him 
to be aclever gentleman ; I said, I wanted to havea talk with him. Sol 


didn’t see him any more until about eight o’clock, and, in fact, he didn’t 


come out to the polls any more until about eight o’clock. What brought 
him out was this: he owns a great deal of land down there on Cloud’s 
Creek, called Clowd’s Creek neighborhood or farm, and there was a hun- 
dred and ninety-five men that came up from that neighborhood ; a great 
many of the crowd was from his plantation, and from his settlement ; a 
very large number of them were men off from his land. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know that of your knowledge ?—A. O, yes, sir; [ live there. 
I was elected probate judge right from that precinct; and there were a 
hundred and ninety-five men marched right up to the polls, all colored 
men, at once, and they came up cheering for Hayes, Wheeler, and Cham- 
berlain ; and that crowd passed right by Mr. Watson’s house, and they 
brought him out; he came out, and Mr. Gaston came out, and Mr. Gas- 
ton was out at the polls before Mr. Watson came out; and Mr. Gaston, 
and Carwyle, and another unknown party all jumped out in front of 
these men and shook their fists vehemently in their faces, and threat- 
ened that they had to stop this cheering and yelling here; that this 
\ Was a white man’s country; and Mr. Gaston said, ‘I be di ‘ned if we 
don’t intend to maintainit. Your day has passed and gone, and you have 
got to stop this. Shut up your mouths!” And he shook his fist in their 
faces, and walked up and down the line shaking his fist in their faces. 
Nearly all these men desisted in the cheering of these candidates, of 
course, they being frightened or overawed. ‘These men did it for that 
intention, for that purpose. 
| By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Did they have guns in their hands?—A. No, sir; they didn’t; but 
Mr. Gaston had his sleeves rolled up, and his ceat buttoned around’ him, 
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just as though he wanted to fight, and walked along shoving his fist in 
their faces as vehement as he could, and he said, “God damn it, you have 
got to hush up; we have stood it as long as we want to stand it; your 
day has passed and gone; and, damn it, don’t you know it? You will 
know it to-day.” 

Q. There were two hundred of them?—A. There was a hundred and 
ninety-five. I know there was a hundred and ninety-five, because one 
hundred and ninety-five tickets were furnished to this crowd. And 
Mr. Carwyle he was going on doing the very same thing that Mr. Gas. 
ton was doing. Mr. Watson he came out and commenced talking very 
loud to the cro:d, threatening the crowd, and asked them what they 
meant by going on so, and didn’t they know very well they couldn’t 
carry on that way? Mr. Watson met me—I was right in the crowd— 
and when they came up to the crowd in that way, in the face of the 
crowd, I was back of my crowd, and I walked out to the front, and Mr. 
Watson met me, and what I heard him say after he saw me was: ‘ Let 
them cheer; let them cheer as much as they please; they holler to-day, 
and we will holler to-morrow.” But I heard him myself ask them what 
they meant; didn’t they know very well that they were going to beat; 
didn’t they know very well that they couldn’t carry on that way; but 
he changed his expression to this: ‘ Let them cheer; they holler to-day, 
and we holler to-morrow.” Mr. Gaston, I heard him say to some men: 
* You don’t live in this county.” The men says, ** We do;” and he said, 
‘*No such thing; don’t you know the line has been changed?” They 
said ** No, the line has not been changed ;” and he said, *‘ The line has ~ 
been changed, and if you vote here to-day you vote illegal, and if you 
vote illegal, we will have you arrested, and Chamberlain’s government 
is not able to protect you.” I heard him ask several men if they paid 
their poll-tax. One of them says, “No; I have no tax to pay.” And 
he says, ** You can’t vote unless you pay your tax; and if you vote 
you will vote illegal, and I am going to have you arrested, and you will 
go up to the Albany penitentiary; and you are bound to go, for Cham- 
berlain’s government can’t protect you.” Well, the result of that was 
this, that about forty of that crowd failed to vote. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Why ?—A. Well sir, I believe they became intimidated, and they 
became afraid to vote; afraid they would be arrested, as Mr. Gaston 
told them, and placed in the penitentiary. I took them off aside after 
they refused to vote there—every one reported to me; and after I called 
them all off to one side, I talked to them, and I told them that the law 
didn’t require them to pay their poll-tax before they voted at all; that 
the law don’t prohibit them from voting by reason of not having 
paid their tax. I told them that they lived in Edgefield County; that 
I knew where the lines were, and that the lines hadn’t been changed, 
and I said, *‘ Mr. Gaston simply did this upon the spur of the moment 
to carry his point;” and, notwithstanding all my explanations these 
men were overawed. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Do you know that those men were all republicans, and desired to 
vote the republican ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; I am personally acquainted - 
with all the men down in that neighborhood ; there is not a man there 
that I don’t know, though I may not be able to call his name; and I 
heard Mr. Watson say to these men, as he was coming on up to me—I 
omitted something that he said which I didn’t intend to do—that “ If 
you vote here you have got to leave my place; you can’t vote against 


; 
; 


me and live on my lands;” and, in fact, he told me in a private conversa- 
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tion—I don’t know that I ought to state that, but he told me ina pri- 
vate conversation—however, he didn’t tell me not to say anything about 
it, and I will mention it; he said he intended to make every single nig- 
ger leave his land that voted the radical ticket, because they all had 
promised him that they wouldn’t do it; that they wouldn’t vote any 
ticket, because they couldn’t vote as they wanted to; and that rather 
than vote the democratic ticket they wouldn’t vote any ticket; and he 
said if they voted the republican ticket he intended to make them leave 
his land; that they couldn’t stay on his land. That he told me ina 
conversation that he and I had in the evening. Of course, he didn’t 
ask me not to say anything about it, and I don’t consider it strictly 
private. 

About nine o’clock—this was about eight this took place—I was in 
the house where the polls were, and I[ observed that every democrat who 
came up to vote was voting two tickets. 

@. State how that was done.—A. Well, they took these tickets and 
folded them separately, and placed them together and held them in 
their left hand; and when they raised their hand to be sworn they would 
raise their right hand, and I think they had two tickets. Now that is 
the way that I presume that they did it, from the facts from what L 


Saw. 


(. State what you saw.—A. What I saw was this: I saw when they 
raised their hand they would raise up two fingers that way, [indicating] 
facing the clerk. He set this way, and wrote, and he would look at 
them that way, at the hand of the man instead of looking at the man’s 
face. I was standing off beyond the line, and I would look right straight 
in the face of the voter, and I would observe both hands, the hand that 
was raised and the hand that held the tickets, and when they would go 
to put these tickets in the box, being folded separately they would slip 
apart and they would appear just as distinct as they were; and I re- 
member once seeing a man trying to put in several tickets, and I counted 
the ends of four tickets. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. What was the clerk doing at that time 7—A. He was writing very 
shrewdly, and very fast, just as fast as he eould; and when I observed 
that, I called the manager to me, one of the young men, the republican 
manager, I called him to me, and I said, ‘*‘ Look here, Lott, I have caught 
up with something here that I want stopped, and I want you now to goto 
work to do it right away, and to prove it; these white democrats are 
voting two and four tickets.” I said, “I just now saw one put four 
tickets in that box; I wish you would keep that democratic clerk from 
putting down names to correspond with the tickets that has gone in the 
box. If you let him go on that way, he will have down names for as 
mInany tickets as have been put in the box. You elected him yesterday 
evening, and they have had time enough to drill him, to prepare him, 
and he will do his duty as they wish him to, and you won’t detect a sin- 
gle thing thatis going on here;” and I said, ‘‘ you watch that clerk.” 
Then the marager came over from the box, from the place he had been 
before, and he took his seat and looked right down at the clerk’s desk 
where he was writing, and just watched him close, and whenever a man 


Would vote he would see that only one name went down. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Mention a few who voted that way.—A. Well, I didn’t know them. 
I will tell you why I didn’t know them. There is a very good reason 
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why I didn’t know them. ‘The way I didn’t know any of these men was 
because the men away from above Edgefield voted there, and the dem- 
ocrats from Ridge Spring were not there; the white men living in that 
neighborhood were not there; none were there buat leading white men 
right around the village of Ridge Spring, a little village like—the lead- 
ing men who control the affair were there, but in the morning early all 
the white men that lived at the ridge voted there; they had voted and 
gone, and they were not seen there all day long; but the men who did 
this double voting were men who came down from the different pre- 
cincts on horseback, and rode down in crowds of tens, twenties, and 
fifties. Whenever they would come they would vote in that way. Be- 
fore they went in the house to vote, whenever a crowd would come up, 
these leading democrats at Ridge Spring would take them off in the 
crowd and have a long consultation with them—talk with them. 

Q. Did you see that?—A. Yes, sir. I observed that they took them 
off in the crowd and talked to them, and when they went every man 
would march in one behind the other with their tickets. Of course L 
couldn’t know these men, because they were men from all parts of the 
county, and I have reason to believe that they picked out their most 
unknown men to do this repeating—to do this double voting. 

Q. What is the name of that clerk ?—A. Samuel Cartledge; and I 
observed it while he was standing there, and some of the men who 
voted were asked by the manager, ‘‘ What is your name?” and they 


would look at the clerk and say, ‘* You know my name;” and the clerk 
would nod his head and say, ‘* Yes; I know,” and write down something. 


Well, the managers didn’t get to hear what the names were, and I know 
the managers will state that they didn’t feel safe in contesting any vote. 
(). His name would not be repeated aloud ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr, CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Every voter had to be sworn Bette he could put in his vote 2—A. 
Yes, sir; because I asked—I said, ‘‘ You go to work and make every 


man prove himself.” I says,‘ The decision of the attorney-general of 


_ this State is that no man has the right to vote at this election unless he 


proves that he has become of age, and that he is the man that he rep- 


resents himself to be. Why don’t you make him prove himself, and to 


prove he is the man that he represents himself to be 2?” . I says this to _ 


the manager; and he says, ‘‘I can’t do that. Iam not safe enough to 


do that. I don’t feel safe.” That is what the managers gave me as 


their answer. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were the white men at that poll armed to any extent, and, if SO, 
to what extent ?—A. Well, sir, I didn’t see any arms until late in the 
evening. Late in the evening I discovered that a great many pistols | 


were being worn outside of their clothes and over their coats, and they 


were being carried around there in their hands, and late in the evening | 


they were being fired off above the polls. 

Q. Do you know what the result of the count of that poll was ?—A. 
Well, I can’t state it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What we propose to get at is whether the number of names on 
the poll-list agrees with the number of votes that were cast.—A. I can’t 
state only this, that I am told by the two managers—— 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


| Q. You need not state that. You can state anything else that occurs | 


| 
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fo you with reference to the conduct of the election on the day of the 
lection, or the conduct of the campaign prior to the day of the elec- 
tion. —A. I will state this: the reason why I wasn’t permitted—why I 
am not able to state as to the condition of that box when the votes were 
counted, is because Mr. Carwyle wouldn’t allow me to stay there. I was 
driven off {rom the polls by threats to prevent my being there. 
Q. State what threats were made against you, and w ho made them.— 
mA. Mr. Carwyle sent me word by a colored man—it was right in my 
presence ; I saw Mr. Carwyle talking to the man, and he pointed his 
{ finger directly at me and told this colored man to go and tell me that he 
came from Augusta to blow my brains out, and that if I crooked my 
finger there he would 99: it. That was about eleven o’vlock. 
(. In the evening ?—A. No, sir. 
). In the day a_A. Yes, sir; I didn’t go away. He sent me another 
Message in the after part of the day—the turn of the d: 
i better Jeave this place, that it would be good for me to leave that place, 
by another colored man. I saw him talking to the colored man, in fact. 
He was standing out clear of anybody, and I saw him walk to ‘the col- 
ored man ayd tell him, and I saw him point to me, and he say, *‘ He has 
not gone.” I heard that myself becanse I turned my ear to listen > and. 
this colored man came right off from bim and came direct to me and 
‘ q. You cannot state whatthe colored man said.—A. Late in the even- 
i4 ing this firing commenced above the polls, as I have told you, and these 
men commenced to put their pistols on the outside of their clothes, and 
3 friends commenced to apprehend danger and advised me to leave. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. What time was that ?—A. I reckon between four and five c’clock. 
Q. Before the election closed?—A. Yes, sir; before the election closed. 
They advised me to leave. Well, 1 became apprehensive, too, of danger 
from what Mr. Carwyle—the threatening he had thrown ont, and 1 went 
i from the box, and I went down to a house a little ways from the 








f\ 





olls; and Mr. Robert Watson came down there to see me about dark. 
* called me out of the house and says, “I came down to see a 00 to tell 
you not Lg go up where they are counting the votes.” I says, ‘* Why ?” 
He Says, “Well, I don’t think it will be safe for you to se there.” I 
_ says, ‘* Do you believe I am going to be hurt if I go up there?” He 
Says, * Well, [ say that much; of course I don’t want to say any more, 
but I don’t want to see you hurt at this place, because the Ridge has suf: 
fering enough already, and | for one don’t want to see you hurt. Don’t 
| 0 up there.” I says, ‘*‘ Why is it that they don’t want me to be up 
there while they are counting the votes?” He says, ‘I will leave that 
for you to answer; you can answer that better than I can. Iam not | 
going to say who I think will hurt you, but I say you better not go up 
there, for you will be hurt if you do, and I don’t want to see you hurt.” 
I thouglit I would be hurt if I went up there, and that, of course, Deing 
ny conclusion, I remained away from the counting of the votes. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. What were the names of the managers ?—A. I will give you the 
Dames of the managers. The supervisor were George Jackson, sr.; he 
_ Was United States supervisor. Moses Lott was republican manager, and 

George Pope was another manager. i 
By Mr. CurisTIANCy : 
Q. A republican manager ?—A. Yes, sir; they all live at Ridge Spring. 
S © VOL I—d6 


7 


, 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Wko was the democratic manager ?—A. The democratic manager 
was Watson. I don’t remember what his initials are. 

Q. Doyouremember anything about the canvassing of the votesin Edge- 
field County, after the election, before the board of county canvassers or 
commissioners?—A. No, sir; I don’t know auything about the particulars of 
the vote. All [know is this, that the democratic leaders there attempted 
to have the votes canvassed when the village was almost, you may say, 
eram full of these red-shirts, drinking, and yelling, and going on, and 
the two republican commissioners were afraid to go out to canvass the 
vote, for one of them was concealed in my house. He was afraid to go 
to his own house because he was afraid they would go up there after 
him; and they wanted to have the votes canvassed that next day, when 
all the boxes hadn’t- been returned yet. They insisted that these com- 
missioners should go and canvass the votes that day, and they were 
afraid to go out. On these sale-days that I alluded to a while ago there 
was hardly an officer in Edgetield dared to go to his office. 

Q County officers?—A. Yes, sir; hardly one dared to go to his 
office. " 

Q. How was it with yourself?—A. Well, I will tell you how it was 
with me, just this way: I am not afraid of no man nor any crowd of 
inen; with a clear conscience and innocence, [ am not afraid of none. 
I didn’t go up to these crowds when they were there on sale-days making 
inflammatory speeches, but I went near enongh to hear it, and I didu’t 
stay in my cffice all day. I always went to my oftice in the mornings 
and attended to the most urgent business, and then went out, as I ha 
to promise my mother before I left, to satisfy her, as she apprehended 
danger, as every body else did, and all the other officers on those days that 
most of the business ought to. have been attended to, they were afraid 
to go into their offices. I have been censured very often by my friends 
as being reckless simply on that acsount. 

Q. Do you know how the republican vote in Edgefie!d County this 
year compares, as to the number, with the republican vote at prior elec- 
tions in the county ?—A. No, sir; I have not noticed that; I know it 
has very largely decreased, but I couldn’t state that accurately. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Why are the white people there so hostile to yon?—A. Simply 
because they wanted power; they wanted to carry the county. 

Q. Are you a very powerful man over there, so powerful that they 
wanted to kill you ?—A. I say this, sir, that I am one of the three repub- 
lican leaders, most prominent men. I don’t know about my being so 
very powerful. 

Q. Are you a native of that county ?—A. I have been in that county 
and in this State since 1872. 

Q. Where did you come from to this State?—A. From Angusta, Ga. 

©. What did you leave Georgia for?—A. Simp'y because IT was a 
school-teacher over there, aud the State and county went democratic, 
and I figured in the campaign, and we defeated a democrat who ran for 
ordinary, and he was afterward elected school-commissioner, and he 
was over me, and stated to me when he was school-commissioner that 
the trustees had ordered him to say to all male teachers that they must 
either desist in politics or resign as teachers. Isaid to this gentleman, “1 
will consider your proposition;” and [ taught uncer that gentleman until 
school was finished in the summer, and then, sir, I moved to this State. 


i 
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‘That man is Major McLaws. He was then, and I think is now school- 
commissioner. 

@. You are a republican politician then, here?—A. Well, I don’t 
know what you mean by politician, but I am one of the leaders over 
there. 

- Q.:A man that is active in polities, seeks office, gets it when he can, 
_and is not satisfied when he does not.—A. I don’t know abont that, sir ; 
I dou’t adinit that I seek office and am not satisfied when [ don’t get it. 

Q. Are you a political teacher over there in your county ?—A. I may 
Say this, sir, that I don’t shrink from my duties, whatever I recognize 
them to be conscientiously, and if any man comes to me and asks my 
advice politically, I certainly give it to him to the best of my knowledge ; 
if you call that political teaching. 

@. Did you go out to address the people any ?-—-A. Well, [ have not 
for the last two years, on politics. In the last campaign I was not. per- 
mitted —— 

(. Were you afraid to go?—A. For General Gary told me that he 
did not intend that it should be done. 

@. He did not scare you, did he ?—A. O, no, sir; he didn’t scare me; 
but I know this, if lL had gone he would have had me killed, because L 
knew he was very positive. 

Q. You thought so?—A. No, sir; I knew it, because General Gary 
is very positive, and I know his orders are executed promptly. 
~ Q. Are you and he friendly ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

@. What sort of a man is he?—A. I take him to be avery quick, 
“passionate, and almost irrational man. He goes upon the very impulse 
of the moment. He doesn’t think much, I don’t think. 

Q. Is he an honest man 7—A. So far as I know of him. Am I com- 
pelled to answer that question ? 

_ Q. Yes, sir; just tell us whether be is an honest man; what is his 
reputation ?—A. His reputation is that of an honest man. 

Q. A truthful man ?—A. That is his reputation. 

. That he is a truthful man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. And that when he said that he would kill you, you believed that he 

would do it?—A. Yes, sir; O, yes, sir; I believed he would do it. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. They did not kill you ?—A. No, sir. 

Q@. Could they have killed you?—A. O, yes, sir; they could have 
killed me. 
 Q. They could have killed you on election- day ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They could have killed you since ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you vote on election-day 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you know the names of any of those colored men that did not 
yote at the place you say they did not vote?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, suppose you give us the names of a few of them ?—A. Well, 
there is Edenborough Mobley, and Dabliu Hazzard, and Jacket McKew, 
and Jim Raper, and Willis Watson, and a good many, sir. 

Q. You are positive you saw one man vote four tickets ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Can you give us his name?—A. No, sir; I couldn’t give you his 
name. 

®. You did not know bis name ?—A. No, sir; they were men who 
rode up on horseback ; crowds of unknown meu. 


~ 


4 
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(. And you are positive that the clerk put down names to Correspoud 
with those four votes?—A. VU, no, sir; I am satisfied he didn’t; Lam 
satisfied—TI told you this in my direct statement, that I stated to this 
manager to watch this clerk and see that he did not do it, and if you 
examine this manager you will find out that my advice prevailed there 
to detect this double voting. 

@. Well, did the votes exceed the number of names on the poll-lists? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge 7?—A. I know that both 
managers have sworn to it, and that their affidavits are now on file in 
the secretary’s office; that a hundred and thirteen votes were cast in 
tbe box for which there was not a name on the poll-lists to correspond. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I know atffida- 
vits were made by these parties and filed, of my own knowledge. 

Q. Did you see them, and read them ?—A. The affidavits ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir. 

(). They were made by the inspectors or managers, or whatever you 
call them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the white man join in the affidavits IA, cite: democrat man- 
ager, y eu mean ? 

A. No, sir; he didn’t join in these afidnaite: 

Q. Where is he ?—A. I suppose at the Ridge. 

@. What is his A, One Watson; I don’t know his given 
name. 

@. What sort of a man is he?—A. Well, I am not personally ace- 
quainted with him, sir. 

(. Is he a stranger there ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You had lived there and knew most of those people there ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. But.you did not know this man ?—A. I told you that I am not 
personally acquainted with him, but would know him if I was to see 
him. 

Q. Why did they not take his affidavit on the subject 7—A. Because 
he didn’t report to the court-house; if he did, I didn’t see him. The 
others did go up to the court-house and wished to make a report in the 
manner in which the election was conducted. 

@. Who directed them to go to the court-house ?—A. Well, I did it, 
sir. 

Q. You did it ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

Q. What did you want them to go up for?—A. Because I was there 
and saw the fraudulent manner in which the election was carried on, 
and I wanted them to go up there and state what they knew; and they 
did it. 

q. Who were the county commissioners that canvassed the vote after 
the election ?—A. George W. Holland, Jesse Jones, and D. R. Durisoe. 

@. Were they democrats or republicans ?—A. One is a democrat, and 
the other two are republicans. ' 

Q. What did they do with that box; did they throw it out ?—A. 
They didn’t claim any right to pass upon it, to throw it out or. to count 
it; they simply aggregated the votes, and made out their report, and 
sent their report with the protests to the State board of canvassers. 

» Q. They did not throw out the one hundred and thirteen votes in ex- 
cess of the poll lists?—A. Well, so they say, that they throwed them 
out. 

Q. Who said ?—A. The managers. 
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_ Q. They counted the vote at the county seat ?—A. At the polling- 
precincts. 


_ Q. They said that they threw them out?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. Were the one hundred and thirteen votes thrown out ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. Which side lost them ?—A. I was told by one of the republican 
managers that sixty-three republican votes came out, and the rest were 
democratic. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. How could they divide them ?—A. They drew them out accord- 
ing to law. 

Q. There is a law regulating that subject ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

Q. You were not satisfied with that, however ?—A. With what? 

Q. With the way that they counted they vote?—A. O, no, sir; and 
no other citizen, [ suppose, except the democrats. 
~Q. Do you recollect what General Gary stated that day ?~A. He 
said to me when he passed my house, “ God damn it, you have always 
been cheating this way every year, and it is as fair now for the goose 
as it is for the gander.” 

(. You and he were jesting 7—A. O, yes, sir; [ was standing on my 
piazza when he passed, he and another gentleman. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Did you understand him to be jesting at that time or telling 


the sober truth ?—A. I thought he was telling the truth. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What did General Butler tell you about that ?—A. I have never 
talked with him about it. 

(). Did Gary have his pistol ont when you and he were talking ?—A. 
No, sir; he was passing with his overcoat on. 

@. He did not draw his pistol on you?—A. O, no, sir; he didn’t do 
that; he didn’t draw his pistol on me. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 28, 1876. 

The committee met, and, before proceeding with the testimony, Mr. 
Cameron said: Mr. Christianey will state the substance and extent to 
which the majority of the committee think testimony ought to be ad- 
mnissible in reference to the employment of the military at the state- 
house. 

Mr. CoristraAncy. We do not think an inquiry into the merits of the 
guestions between the republican or Chamberlain legislature and that of 
the so-called Hampton or democratic legislature, or the proper or legal 
organization or composition of either house, nor the acts of alleged inter- 
ference of the military in behalf of or in opposition to either, falls 
Within the province of this committee under the authority of the Senate 
resolutions; and we tlerefore decline to receive evidence upon any of 
these questions, believing that any testimony in relation thereto would 
be extrajudicial and of no effect. But if it be insisted that the military 
forces of the United States did actually intimidate the board of State 
calvassers in Canvassing the votes given at the November election, or in 
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declaring the result, and that such canvass or declaration thereof was 
not voluntary on the part of such canvassers, but was produced or 
affected by such intimidation, then we will hear the testimony of such 
canvassers upon the question. 

And if it be insisted that the casting of the electoral vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, or either of them, by the electors, or the person 
claiming to have been elected on the part of either party were, or that 
any of them was, intimidated by such military foree, and that, in con- 
sequence of such intimidation, such electors, or persons claiming to be 
elected as such, or any of them, cast their or his electoral votes invol- 
untarily, or for any different person or persons than they or any of them 
would have voted for but for such intimidation, then we will hear the 
evidence on this point of any or all such electors or pretended electors. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the Senate resolution, 
under which we are acting, is to ascertain whether there has been any 
intimidation of voters, without reference to our party affiliations, in the 
State of South Carolina; and also to ascertain whether any person claim- 
ing to be an elector for President and Vice-President has been appointed 
in an unlawful way, and whether there was any intimidation, fraud, or 
force used in order to make such an appointment effective. In order to as- 
certain that fact it is necessary not only for us to inquire what was done 
before the election, but also what was done about the vote cast in the 
election. It is in evidence before us, I believe—and if it is not, I sug- 
gest it as a fact capable of proof—that the returning-board of this State 
sits, or did sit, in the capitol; and the office of the secretary of state is 
in the capitol, where the returns of the election were lodged; and the 
supreme court of the State sit in the capitol. It was the duty by the 
law, as we must take official notice, that the returning-board should 
count the votes cast at the late election for most of the State officers, 
and, as is claimed, those cast for electors for President aud Vice-Presi- 
dent. It is further suggested that growing out of the count made by 
that returning-board litigation has sprung up of which the supreme 
court of the State had jurisdiction, and that suits were pending before 
that court involving the subject of the election of the electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

It is alleged, furthermore, that there was a combination and a con- 
Spiracy to carry the State election on the part of the republican party 
by fraud and force, and that one of the principal means to accomplish 
that end was to bring troops into South Caroliua preceding the election. 

Now, I insist that it is competent to show, and it'is the duty of the 
committee to bring the facts out under the resolution that brings us 
here, that the Army of the United States was prostituted by those hay- 
ing the command of it—the control of it—by stationing it in the capitol 
of this State, excluding many persons from it that had a right to go 
there; that had the right of egress and ingress, and regress; and that 
this naturally had the effect to disturb those who were proceeding in the 
matter of the election, and ascertaining the result of the election, in the 
discharge of their regular duties. Whether I refer to the secretary of 
state, or to the returning-board, or to the supreme court, or to persons 
coming before these several tribunals, professionally, officially, or other- 
wise, I insist that absolute freedom ought to have prevailed there; thatit 
did not prevail there because the Army was stationed there, and not ouly 
stationed there, but stationed there in a most threatening and demonstra- 
tive manner. Iam informed that it can be proven that scores and han- 
dreds of the citizens of this State—official persons, citizens of high 
distinction, intelligence, and influence—were not allowed to enter the 
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eapitol pending the time within which the transactions to which I have 
referred took place. | 

Upon these grounds I insist that it is not only competent under the 
resolution but that itis the duty of this committee to examine every 
military officer who had anything to do with the capitol pending the 
late canvassing of the votes in this State, for the purpose of seeing 
whether or not those officers were influenced in their conduct in any 
way, and for the purpose of reflecting light upon the manner and pur- 
pose contemplated by one party or the other in the conduct of the late 
campaign. 

Now, I will say further, that I propose to summons the military offi- 
cers, beginning with the general commanding, and to examine them 
here, to show what troops they had under them, how they were sta- 
tioned at the capitol, when they were stationed there, and by what au- 
thority, and to produce every order. If a majority of the committee 
are of opinion that it is not competent for me to examine such offi- 
cers for such a purpose, why, it will be idle and putting the Government 
to an unnecessary expense for me to summon them. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I will not decide upon that point. For myself, I 
would like to hear the testimony of those military officers. So far as 
that point is concerned, I would prefer to leave it open. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I insist that the character of this investigation is 
such that the amplest time ought to be allowed either side to meet the 
fullest objection, whether we are detained here a longer or a shorter 
time. 

Mr. CAMERON. I concur in that. 

Mr. MeRRIMON. We are sent here to do a work which, with all sub- 
mission to the authority of the Senate, seems to me to be outside of le- 
gitimate senatorial duty. We bhave accepted the duty assigned us, and, 
without reference to the time, we ought to do it thoroughly or else to be 
excused from further duty in that behalf, 


TUOMPSON H. COOKE—GREENVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 28, 1876. 
THOMPSON H. CookE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Please state your business, your place of nativity, and your 
age.—Answer. I hold the office of circuit judge of the eighth circuit; the 
State is divided into eight circuits. I was born in Fairtield County, 
about 18 miles above this place; lived here several years, and for 
many years in the county of Orangeburgh, below here until within the 
last four years. Upon my election as judge of the eighth circuit I 
moved to Greenville, where I now live. 

-Q. What is your age?—A. I was 45 the Ist day of last July. 

@. With what political party have you been acting for the last six or 
eight years?—A. Well, sir; I claim to be a republican, and I have 
been acting with that party for the last eight years, until about two 
months before the late election came off. 

— Q. What party are you acting with now, and, if you say with the demo- 
cratic party, state any reasons that have led you to co-operate with that 
party ?—A. As I have already stated, since about two months prior to 
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the late election I have been co-operating with the democratic party, — 
supporting the election of General Hampton for governor in this State, 
for the reason that I became convinced so thoroughly in my mind that 
the republicau party, tnat had so often and so repeatedly pledged itself 
toreform, was inadequate to any such task, and did not really mean to 
reform, in my judgment. For that reason I gave my whole efforts to the 
election of General Hampton as governor, in this State, advocating in 
the mean time the election of Hayes and Wheeler up to a very short 
time before the election. I was led to think that from the course of 
things in this State and in the American public generally that the 
republican party was drifting away trom the principles which I regarded 
as the fundamental principle, and that it was tending to anarchy and 
despotism, and I determined in my own mind that the safety of the 
country depended on theelection of a democrat as President of the 
United States. ; 

Q. I direct your attention now to the proclamation of Goverzor Cham- 
berlain, stating that there was insurrection in South Carolina, and his 
application to the President for troops. State the condition of your 
circuit at and before and since that time, and whether there was any 
necessity at that time for troops—military movements in South Carolina? 
—A. I have never seen the people of the eighth circuit more paceable 
than they were during the entire campaign, nor have I ever seen them 
more peaceable than since the campaign was over. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What counties does the eighth circuit consist of ?—A. Abbeville, 
Anderson, Ovonee, Pickens, and Greenville Counties. Governor Cham- 
berlain and myself had repeated conversations on the subject of sending 
troops to that circuit, and the understanding between us was that if l 
should come to the conclusion that troops were necessary I would so 
inform him; and I bave never to this day seen any necessity for send- 
ing troops there, and I never have informed him of any such necessity. 
Ue acted upon the suggestion ofsome few white republicans. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge that be acted upon 
their suggestion ?—A. I know that they made the application. 

@. You may state the facts without stating inferences.—A. I don’t 
wish to state what I-do not know. 

Q. Well, you know what legal evidence is.—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Were the courts open and the civil officers in exercise of their 
legal duties ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any resistance to either?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Were you engaged in the late canvass; and, if so, will vou state 
how many speeches you made, and where ?—A. Well, it would take me 
some time to narrate the places that I addressed meetings at. 

Q. Well, you can state in general terms any connection that you had 
with the late campaign.—A. I canvassed a large portion of the State, 
J think some twelve or thirteen counties—Greenville, Anderson, Abbe- 
ville, Laurens, Newberry, Richland, Lexington, Edgefield, Barnwell, 
Colleton, Beaufort, Orangeburgh, Kershaw—the town of Camden. 

Q. What was the character of the speeches you made?—A. Weil, up 
to that time I do not suppose—— 

By Mr. CuHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Up to what time?—A. When I began to take part in the cam- 
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paign, about the 16th of September. About the 16th of September I 
made my first speech at Abbeville. After that time, [would state, that 
‘Tnever had my fealty to the republican party questioned by anybody. 
J think I stood as fair with it as any man in the State, and my whole 
effort in the canvass was to persuade and induce by fair line of argu- 
ment the colored people to go with me in overthrowing this government, 
that I had become quite sick of. My whole effort was to persuade 
and induce the colored people to vote for General Hampton and the State 
ticket; in the mean time advocating the election, as I have before stated, 
of Hayes and Wheeler up to within ten or twelve days of the election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Well, in the course of your travels through the State, did you at 
any time observe intimidation or violence toward any persons on the 
part of the democrats or conservatives or reformers, or whatever you 
call them ?—A. In the town of Beaufort—I do not remember the exact 
date, but some . as satisfied from 
what I saw—and it is perhaps right that I should state what I saw and 
give my reasons—lI was introduced as a third speaker on that occasion. 


By Mr. CuRISTIANCY: 


Q. At what kind of a meeting, republican or democratic ?—A. Dem- 
ocratic. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Give us some idea of the crowd there.—A. The crowd was a small 
one. It was not a regularly-appointed meeting. General Hampton, 
myself, and other speakers went there merely to accommodate some of 
the democrats of that town. It was rather a side-show, if I may be 
allowed to use such an expression; and as soon as [ took my position 
vpon the stage to speak, I noticed the intendant of the town just in front 
of me among the crowd, and I heard him say to the crowd that although 
I was introduced as a republican, that I was no republican, and not to 
allow me to be heard. I heard him distinctly say so, and when he came 
into the shed where I was standing aiterward I took him by his coat- 
collar and told him what I heard him say. General Hampton is a wit- 
ness to the fact that I did so; and he passed on into the shed without 
contradicting what I had charged him with in the crowd. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was his name ?—A. I do not know his given name, but his 
surname is Williams. He is commonly known, I believe, although he is 
the intendant of that town, as one of the ballot-box-stuffers of 1870, and 

was convicted of it, I believe. 
— Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Perhaps I went 
too far. 

Mr. Merrimon. I think he might state that fact as a matter of publi¢ 
record. 
~ Mr. CrrristrANcy. Then produce the record. 

The Wirnsss. I merely stated what I charged him with myself. 

. By Mr. MERRIMON : 

@. Did you charge him with that et the time ?—A. I did charge him 
With it; 1 did charge him with it, and [ denounced him as a ballot-box 
stuffer right then and there, and his associate Langley, both of whom 
Were seeking to create a disturbance and prevent the speaking from 
going on quietly. 
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Q. Did you proceed to address the audience there ?—A, I did, under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. I became very much excited and 
went pretty roughly. I will say Ll was rather rough on Mr, Chamber- 
Jain, and at the conclusion of my arraignment on Mr. Chamberlain I 
appealed to the colored persons present who knew me. I said to them, 
“My colored friends, what think you of this man?” And the reply 
from two or three was, ‘ He is a thief,a damned thief, a damned rob- 
ber; that is the reason we like him and we are going to vote for him.” 

@. Did you observe any intimidation or violence on the part of the 
democrats or reformers or conservatives toward the republicans at any 
of their meetings ?—A. L never have; but I heard some on the other 
side. 

@. Well, state anything you have observed in that respect on 
the one side or the other—A. I know the ¢ campaign. was very heated, 
and especially so at nights, when it was frequently attempted to inter. 
rupt democratic meetings. I was present and was addressing a large 
crowd of democratsin {ront of the Wheeler House here during the cam- 
paign. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). Here in this city 7—A. Yes, sir. And some of them behaved very 
badly “and tried to drown the voices of myself as well as the other 
speakers ; and also in the town of Abbeville. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. By what means did they try to drown your voices—by cheering 
and yelling ?—A. By hollering. I was impressed with the thought that 
they wanted to get up arow. They wanted the white people—— 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. O, well, state the facts, no matter what you were impressed 
witb.—A. In the town of Abbeville, on the occasion that the band of 
that town was preparing to pay me the compliment of a serenade, & 
great many people gathered around in the front of the hotel, and whilst 
J was addressing them—this was during the court term at that place— 
I noticed a trial-justice and several others who were republicans, or 
claimed to be republicans, who were very violent and boisterous, en- 
deavoring to prevent the speaking from beingheard; and the next day 
I took occasion to have the party arrested, and required him, although 
a trial-justice, to enter into bond for his good behavior. In the town of 
Greenville, a similar occurrence took place at a public meeting. These 
disturbances invariably occurred though, except in the town of Beau- 
fort, in the night-time. No such occurrences took place that [ remem- 
Ler of in the day-time, except at Beautort. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: A 


©. Did you address many negroes in the course of that campaign ?— 
A. 1 did, sir; I think I must have addressed at least twenty-five or 
thirty thousand in all. At all of the democratic meetings the colored” 
people were given a prominent place in the meeting, and room made for 
them to come near, so that they could here the speaking. 0 

@. Was there any special desire to address that partic ular class of 
people ?—A. Yes, sir; that was the object of our meetings. 

@. Can you state ‘any other fact in connection with “the campaign 
within the purview of the questions I have propounded to you which 
would be interesting to this committee ?—A. I don’t know that I think” 
of any jusc low. ui 


5 
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(@. Where were you on the day of the election ?—A. I think in the 
city of Greenville, at my home. 

(. State whether you know a man by the name of John P. Seruggs, of 
that town, and if you saw him on that day.—A. J got up very early that 
morning and went to the polls about half an hour before they were 
opened, and I think I saw perhaps about fifteen or twenty persons 
voting. When I voted, I tarried at the box for a moment to see a friend 
vote that I thought perhaps would have some trouble in voting, and I 
only intended to tarry for a moment. I was ordered away by this man 
Scruggs, claiming to bea United States deputy marshal, and I told him [ 
would leave in a moment, when I completed my business, and he ordered 
me away again, and I told him I would leave when I got ready. My 
friend voted and we both passed out. 1 staid at the polls during the en- 
tire day and was near the polls until twelve o’clock that night. I don’t 
think I was absent from the crowd around the polls not exceeding 
fifteen minutes during the entire day. I went to Mr. Scruggs, who 
claimed that the crowd was pressing too much around the polls and that 
aS Soon as persons voted they ought to get out of the way; and I said 
to him, “ Mr. Scruggs, you are hindering the people from passing out 
yourself, sir; you are right here in the way, and if you will get back 
you will facilitate the voting yourself.” He withdrew then alittle piece, 
two or three paces, and I left him, I suppose, as far as from here to that 
door, [thirty or forty feet.] I don’t know whether it is wrong that I 
Should state any impression, but I want to merely state it as an incident 
that occured. 

@. You may state that.—A. I thought Mr. Seruggs was not disposed 
to behave very well, and I was led to watch him very closely. I noticed 
him afteratime go through a crowd of colored people, one of whom [knew 
—Harrison White, the former marshal of the towu—and he whispered 
something to him, I could not hear what. Scruggs went back and took 
his original position. By the time he had taken his position, this man 
Harrison White ran up to the ‘ballot-box, knocking and pushing the 
crowd of white people in every direction, and be came very near getting 
up a very serious row, and immediately Scruggs rushed up to Captain 
Cook, commander of the post of United States troops. Captain Cook 
appeared there promptly, and nothing occurred, and the election passed 
off quietly. I don’t think, with the exception of that little disturbance, 
that I ever witnessed a more quiet election in my life. 

@. State whether you know aperson in the county of Abbeville called 
N. L. Guffin, and whether you had any conversation with him during the 
late campaign ; and, if so, whatit was, and when and where.—A. I know 
the whole family, sir. This one was acting for a long time as clerk of the 
county commissioners; subsequently as jailer, I believe, of his brother, 
L. P. Guffin—1 think, lam not sure—the former sheriff of Abbeville. 
About the time the court sat there, I think perhaps the first or second 

day of the term—the term began on the first Monday of October—Guffin 
came to me, I think it was the third day, and made this statement to 
me: “You are the circuit judge, and you ought to pay some attention to 
the matter of intimidation in this county. The colored people are being 
driven from their homes at night and foreed to sleep in the swamps.” 
“Well,” said I, “Mr. Guffin, this is about the second or third time you 
have made this statement to me, and I wish to do my duty, and I want 
you to tell me of one single case, that I may direct the attention of the 
grand jury to it pointedly. Now, you have stated this thing to me two 
or three times, and | want you to give me one instance where colored 
people have been driven from their homes, and where they have been 
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whipped and badly treated.” Well, he said, that he could not do it, 
that it was mere rumor and talk, and that he didn’t know of any par- 
ticular case. ‘ Well,” said I, “‘this is the third time that you have 
spoken to me, and it seems tome you ought to be able to point your 
finger upon some one person who has been badly treated.” Well, he 
said, that he could not do it, that it was only rumor. Weli, I did 
charge the grand jury with reference to that matter, anyhow. I felt if 
to be my duty to do so, and that grand jury, in their report, sustained 
my previous judgment. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Was the report made by the grand jury in writing ?7—A. Yes, sir, 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Then I will not object to it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. What did the grand jury report to you in substance?—A. They 
stated that the county was quiet. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I have no objection to his answering that question 
with the understanding that, if we insist upon it, he shall produce the 
report or his testimony be stricken out. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : | 


Q. Did they make a written report?—A. They did. It is on record 
in Abbeville, and a copy can be very easily obtained. 
Mr. CAMERON. That is a better way to prove it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. How many of those Guffins live up there ?—A. I know of four, sir. 
L. L., who was a former member of the legislature here, and L. P. I 
think is the sberiff’s name, and W. C. Guffin, and a younger one, I think 
they call him Pres—Preston. 

Q. This conversation that you refer to you had with the sherift?—A. 
T had with L. L. Guffin; and the sheriff, L. P. Guffin, stated in substance 
the same thing to me. 

Q. You asked them to furnish you with an instance ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and he could not furnish me with any name there. 

Q. Did either of them furnish you with any name ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They both talked to you on that subject ?—A. Yes, sir; the sheriff 
talked to me on the subject whilst he was conducting me into the court- 
room upon my first going into court. 

Q. Do you know a person in this city by the name of D. T. Corbin, 
and if you say yes, state who that is?—A. I believe Mr. D. T. Corbin 
is United States district attorney for South Carolina. I know him. 

@. What are his political affiliations ?—A. I believe he passes as a 
republican, sir; and always has as far as I know. 

Q. State whether you had any conversation with him during the late 
campaign, or immediately preceding, and if you say yes, state the con- 
versation as nearly and accurately as you can, and when and where you 
had such conversation ?—A. About the middle of August, [ think it was, 
in coming to this city from Greenville, Mr. Corbin and myself were both 
on the train, and somewhere between here and Newberry, I cannot say 
exactly at what point, but at Pomaria, or somewhere thereabouts, | moved 
my seat over in front of Mr. Corbin for the purpose of talking with him, 
I cannot pretend to be exact in the use of his very language, because I 
do not know that 1 could be accurate, but the impressions made upon — 
my mind and the substance of the conversation I think I can state, 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not give your impressions, but the sub- — 
stance of what he said. © | 
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The WITNESS. Yes, sir. I asked Mr. Corbin what he thought of the 
situation, the political lookout of South Carolina—the State was thor- 
oughly aroused even at that e: arly day; and he said to me that it looked 
like the people of the State were determined to ‘arry it—the democratie 
party were determined to carry the State, and that they would earry it 
unless something was done to check this growing enthusiasm. I then 
said to him if there was any way possible to check it, and he said that 
he thought there was; that if two or three riots or rows could be gotten 
up in South Carolina, and about thirty, fifty, or one hundred negroes 
killed, it would be the means of saving the State te the republican party, 
and perhaps the nation to the republican party. 

He went on further to state that in order to accomplish this it would 
be necessary to make some cases for the United States court; that the 
circuit court—saying “ your court” to me—was ineffective for the ac- 
complishment of that, and that it would be necessary to make a case be- 
fore the United States court, where the juries could be so managed as 
to insure conviction. I then asked bim if he did not think such a case 
could be worked up out of the Hamburgh riot. He said that he was fear- 
ful that such was not the case, but he was going to Columbia for the 
purpose of consalting with Governor Chamberlain a out the situation. 
J saw them together the next day at Governor Cbhamberlain’s house. 
This was, I think, about the 12th or 13th, if Iam not mistaken, of At- 
gust, about a month and perhaps a few days before the Ellenton and 
Rouse’s Bridge riots. When Mr. Corbin made this remark to me I 
thought but very little about it. 

Mr. CAMERON. No matter what you thought; state what was said. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can state whether, when the Kllenton riots took 
place, you remembered the couversation. 

The Wirness. I did. 

Q. And adverted in your mind to the conversation you had had with 
Mr. Corbin ?—A. I did, sir. 

@. You say you saw him the next day with Governor Chamberlain ; 
State anything that you heard there.—A. I saw him at Governor Cham- 
berlain’s house. 
~Q@. What was said there ?—A. Mr. Corbin came out about the time 
the governor came out; they had been dining, I think, together, and 
they came out together, and Mr. Corbin and a gentleman by the name 
of Cobb left the house together. Judge Mackey and myself took a seat 
in the piazza and remained some time talking with the governor. They 
did not pause when they came out—those two gentlemen, Mr. Corbin 
and Mr. Cobb. I heard nothing there between them or from either one 
that I think is pertinent to this issue at all. 

(. Well, state whether you had any conversation with Governor 
Chamberlain on the subject of the campaign, and, if so, when and where 
and what ?—A. I did, | think, on the Greenville road, between Hodges 
and Greenwood stations, on, I think, the 23d of August. Governor 
Chamberlain had been to a political Ineeting at Abbeville, and bad re- 
quested me to go over there and attend that meeting in company with 
him. I went from Genauls ou the 2lst—on Monday, 1 think it was 
to Bodees, and inet him and went down to Abbeville ; and the next 
day—the 22d, I think it was—the meeting came off. On his way back 
to Columbia I went down as far as Greenw ood; the up train met the 
train bound south at Ninety Six, about ten miles below Greenwood; L 
Went down there on some little business, and during the trip down be 
and I had some little chat together about the situation, aud be stated 
to me that from every appearance the campaign was going to be a very 
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hard one, and that something would have to he done to bring troops in 
here to suppress this enthusiasm and induce the negro to vote the repub- 
lican ticket; that something would have to be done to bring the troops 
in here. I do not know what be meant. I think that was on the 23d 
day of August. 

(. Can you state any other fact as coming from Governor Chamber- 
Jain or Mr. Corbin of a like character ?—A. a1 only know that the gene- 
ral sentiment of the leading 

Mr. CAMERON. Please state facts and not impressions. | 

The Witness. Well, I am not going to state impressions. When I 
Speak of the sentiments I mean the expressions of various leaders in 
the State. 

Q. Give the names and what they say.—A. Well, Senator Patterson, 
Mr. Carpenter, Governor Chamberlain, . Mr. Dunn, and a great many 
leading republicans in the upper portion of this State, W illiai Ki. Earle, 
and the two Talberts. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(). What did they say ?—A. They called upon the colored people to 
Stand by the republican party, and keep the democrats from persuading 
them over and inducing them to go with them; that they thought it 
would be necessary to bring troops here. That is all I know upon the 
point you have just asked me. I heard them so express themselves 
time and again. Mr. Patterson, if | remember correctly, stated that 
they would have to kick up hell and get the troops down here. 

By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. When and where did he make that statement ?—A. I heard him 
make it here in the city of Columbia some time just before or during the 
late republican canvass. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. At the nominating convention ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. For the nomination of Governor Chamberlain ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, you have stated now generally ; 1 want to know what each 
one of those men said.—A. Well, sir, I understood them to say this—— 
(. Each one ?—A. I heard every one that I haveementioned say so. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). State when each one said so.—A. I cannot do that, sir, but [heard 
it repeatedly. 

— Q. You can’t state any time or place?—A. No, sir, I can’t with any 
particularity, for I have heard it so mach. 
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@. No matter whether it is with particularity or generality, if you can | 


only state a place and time.—A. Well, I don’t remember, except with 
Mr. Patterson, and [ think it was about the time of the assembling of 
the republican convention. I remember of having a conversation with 
Talbert on the Greenville riot. 


q. Which Talbert is that?—A. Tom Talbert; in which he stated that 


they would have to have troops distributed all over that county in order 
to carry it for the republican party. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What county was that ?—A. Abbeville. The reason why I remem- 


ber that—I don’t remember the time exactly, but I remember it was on : 


the Greenville road—the reason why I remember it, I gave Mr. Talbert | 


, 


a caution about his loud talking. I thought from his speech on a pre- 
vious occasion where he was overheard, and I thought perhaps there 
Was a disposition to exaggerate what he had said. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. State whether you had occasion to observe the manner of con- 
ducting the late political campaign on the part of Govervor Hampton, 
and if you say yes, state the character of it; whether it was a peaceful 
or demonstrative, noisy, and threatening, or otherwise; whether he mani- 
fested a great desire to address principally the colored people.—A. 
Well, sir, so far as I ain capable of judging, from what [ saw, I would 
say that [ never saw a more peaceable, quiet. orderly campaign con- 
ducted in the State. Governor Hampton on all occasions counseled 
peace, good order, and kindness toward the colored people. I think I 
have heard him state a dozen times that they were a good class of peo- 
ple, that they might be cultivated and led to see their 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You are not asked what he said privately; you 
heard him say this in public meeting ?—A. Well, that they were a class 
of people that could be cultivated, and that kindness should be exer- 
cised toward them, persuasive argument, and so en; and his speeches 
were always of that character, and I do not think one-tenth part of any 
speech | heard him make wasaddressed tothe white people; Lihink it was 
all addressed to the colored people with a view of inducing them to sup- 
port him. I know that he took this position in his speeches invariably — 
that as early as 1867, in advance almost of every man in the State, he 
came out here in a public speech advocating their right to vote, the 
right of suffrage ; in advance even of the constitutional amendment on 
‘that subject; four years in advance of that, he occupied that ground in 
a speech publicly made here in this county. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did he address many negroes, sir ?—A. Well, yes, sir; L suppose 
he must have addressed a great many more than I did, because he went 
over the entire State, and I did not go through more than about twelve 
or thirteen counties, I think. The meetings were of a demonstrative 
eharacter. There was a great deal of enthusiasm, and men generally 
attended the meetings on horseback, I suppose for convenience. There 
was a great deal of enthusiasm; but I saw nothing of a threatening 
character or heard nothing of a threatening character on the part 
of the democracy; and did not, except on three or four different occa- 
sions, on the part of the republicans, as I have already stated, enumer- 
ating the occasions. 

Q. State whether at any time you saw demonstrations on the part of 
what are commonly called rifle-clubs at those meetings ?—A. I never 
saw any demonstration of that kind; I don’t remember of seeing any 
rifle-club make any demonstration at any public meeting. 
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be By Mr. CuRisTIANcy : 


Q. What do you mean by rifle-club?—A. Well, I suppose the term 
has reference to a body of men who are armed with rifles. I know of 
one or two that existed in my circuit, and I would denominate those 
rifle-clubs. They were organized as a company and armed with rifles, I 
understood. I believe I was elected an honorary member of cne of them 
over a year ago. 

@. Some of the clubs might be called rifle-clubs if they hadn’t been 
furuished with rifles?—A. I don’t kuow of any in my circuit except those 
two, and I believe they were chartered; one of them I know was. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether vou saw great bodies of men at any place together 
at these meetings, addressed by yourself and Governor Hampton, armed 
with rifles, guns, or pistols, or anything else ?—A. If they were armed 
to any extent, even with pistols, I did not know it. I did not see it and 
I saw no guns. 

Q. State whetber at any time you ever heard republican speakers in 
addressing the negroes tell them that they would be put back into 
slavery if they voted the democratic ticket, and that the soldiers were. 
brought here to compel them to vote the republican ticket ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Let me say to the witness, before he answers that: 
give the name and the occasions that you heard anything of that kiad. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Let us first hear if be heard any such thing. 

The W1TNEsS. Well, I can’t say that I heard anything of the kind 
that I remember just now. It was only common rumor and talk. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q You cannot say that you heard of anything of that kind yourself?— 
A. No. sir; I cannot say that [ heard it myself personally, but I heard 
the expression from one of sume three or four speakers; I am not posi- 
tive which one it was. 

(). Where ?—A. At Greenville. 

Q. On what occasion ?—A. It was on the occasion of a meeting on 
the part of the republicans for the purpose of ratifying the nomination 
of Hayes and Wheeler. I heard that from some one of three or four 
speakers, but [ cannot say which one it was; but I ask that that shall 
not go down, because I cannot give the number. | ) 

Mr. MERRIMON. [ insist that it shall go down if the witness heard 
these remarks made. 

The Wirness. | think I heard Mr. A. 8. Wallace say that they must 
vote the republican ticket, or that 1t was their duty to stand by the 
republican party because the republican party freed them, and that 
they could be and would be enslaved again if the democracy succeeded ; 
something to that effect. I can’t be positive as to his language. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: : 
(. When was this?—A. I think it was some time from the middle to 


the 26th of October. No, I think I cannot give the exact date, but I 
think it was about the 22d of October. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_Q. Was it not at the ratification meeting of Hayes and Wheeler ?— 
A. [ think it was. 

(. About the 22d of October ?7—A. If it was not at that time, it was 
at a meeting for the purpose of ratifying the nomination of the con- 
gressional ticket and Hayes and Wheeler. 

Q. What Wallace was this?—A, I think it was the Hon. A. S. Wal-— 
lace. Iam not sure, as I have stated, that he was the party who used 
the language. . 

(). But that was the language used ?—A. I have attempted to give 
only the substance of it. 1 cannot be positive as to the language used. 
The reason why f have not been more certain and positive about this 
is, Lam pretty well satisfied in my own mind that it was one of two 
parties, and Lam inclined to think it was the Hon. A. 8. Wallace; but 
it was either Wallace or Thomas, or one of the men who were present 
on that occasion. . 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. And that assertion was that if the democrats succeeded, or if the 
republicans did not succeed, that they would be likely to be re-enslaved, 
or something like that?—A. What 1 understood was this: that the re- 
publican party had freed them, and for that reason they should stand 
by the republican party; that they were in duty bound to do it because 
the party had freed them, and that if the democratic party succeeded 
it was quite likely that they would be re-enslaved—something to that 
effect. That was in substance about what passed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you remember any other fact within the sphere of 
the examination I have made that would be interesting to the commit- 
tee; any fact touching intimidation on the part of one party or another; 
any conversation you heard on the part of republicans or democrats 
tending to show intimidation, or any remark tending to produce undue 
prejudice in the minds of the colored people against the whites.—A. I 
do not know that I have, outside of what I have already stated. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. You took an active part in the campaign in behalf of the demo- 
cratic party ?—A. I did, so far as the State was concerned. 

@. For the last ten or twelve days, you were for the democratic 
national ticket? 1 would say this, Mr. Christianey: I cared 
but very little about the national election one way or the other; my 
object was to carry the State for Hampton. 

Q. But you have already stated that from that time you were alse for 
the democratic ticket ?—A. I meant to this extent, that I announced that 
Lintended to vote for Tilden ; but, as I stated in my speeches to the differ- 
ent assemblages that I addressed, my object was to carry the State 
election. 

Q. Your efforts were mainly directed to that point?—A. My efforts 
were mainly to that point. 

@. But toward the last of the campaign you also 
that I would vote tor Tilden. 

(@. Did you not also announce your reasons?—A. I did, sir, on two 
different occasions; I did at Charlotte, N. C., and I did at Greenville, the 
only two occasions, I believe, that I did so. 

(. Who was with Mr. Corbin on the railroad at the time that this 
conversation took place between you and him ?—A. Well, sir, there were 
several persons on the train; I remember a gentleman who was coming to 
Greenville. 

Q@. Well, in his company, I mean ?—A. He was sitting, sir, on a seat 

\ Just like you are, in my rear, and I was in front of bin. 

(). Who was sitting with him ?—A. Nobody was sitting by him at 
all, sir. ; 

(. Well, do you know whether he was in company with anybody else 
on the train aA... W ell, Mr. Cobb, who came down with both of us from 
Greenville that day, had gone into the smoking-car, and when he got up 
I went and took his seat in front of Mr. Corbin. 

. Was any one sitting in the seat with you ?—A. No one at all. 

@. Do you know any other persons that were present on that occa- 
sion ?—A. I do not remember any one present on the train at that time; 
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there were several, though. The travel was generally light during last 
summer over that road, going north or south; most people who traveled 
went toward the Centennial. I suppose there were some half-doz n or 
dozen people, perhaps, in the train. 

Q. From what time did you commence taking an active part in the 
campaign ?—A. Well, sir, as soon as they made their nominations here, 
I made up my mind that I could not support them. 

@. As soon as the republicans made their nominations ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. When was that done ?—A. I think the governor was nominated 
on the 15th of September; on the 16th I left this town, determined to 
use my best efforts to defeat the ticket. 

Q. When was Wade Hampton nominated ?—A. I think he was nomi- 
nated about one month before that. 

(. Now, when he was first nominated, had you not then made up your 
mind as to supporting Hampton ?—A. No, sir; and I further want to 
state that I did not think I could be induced to support him. I had 
some hopes that the republican party would nominate a better ticket 
than they did. No, sir; I made ap my mind exactly when I would go 
against the ticket. I cannot tell you the exact hour, but it was about 
four o’clock on the evening of the 15th of September. 

@. That was immediately after you had heard of the nomination 7— 
A. When I received the news of the nomination, in the Wheeler House, 
lying in my bed, from the lips of Judge Northrop and Tom Wilkes; 
when they stated to me the result of the nomination, I said to them 
that that determined my course. 

Q. The conversation with Governor Chamberlain, about which you 
have testified, you state took place on the railroad between Hodge’s 
and Greenwood, on the 23d of August?—A. Yes, sir; I think it was 
on that day, if [ am not mistaken. 

(Q. Who was in company with Governor Chamberlain at that time 7— 
A. Governor Chamberlain was sitting just exactly in the position that 
Mr. Corbin and myself were in coming to Columbia, on the occasion 
that I have reterred to. He was sitting behind me and I was sitting 
just in front of him. Iam rather a large man and do not ride very 
well beside another man on the same seat. 

(. Who were in company with Governor Chamberlain on the train ? 
—A. I cannot say that anybody except myself was specially in com- 
pany with him; there were two gentlemen that had gone up the road 
with him, and they were not near us that [ remember of. 

Q. Was this a loud conversation which could have been heard by all 
the passengers in the car, or was it one between yourselves 7—A. It 
just passed between ourselves. I do not think it was in a loud tone. 

(. It was not intended for the public at all ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It was a private conversation between yourselves ?—A. Well, IL 
he not regard it as a private conversation, but it was between our- 
selves. 

(. But you were neither of you talking for others to hear ?—A. No, 
sir; I was not. I can speak for myself. 

(). Did he speak as if he was?—A. I do not suppose he could well 
be heard unless they were listening very attentively to hear what passed 
between us. 

(. Now, will you repeat again precisely what it was that he said on 
that occasion? Give the language as near as you possibly can.—A. — 
Well, I will come as near it as I can, or as near as I remember it on 
that occasion. IL asked him what he thought of the situation. He had 
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_ been up to the meeting and had seen how things were going up that 
way. 

@. He had had a meeting up at—— A. At Abbeville. He stated, as 
well as | can remember, that things looked as though the democracy 
were determined to sweep the State, or something to that effect. I asked 
him if there was no way to counteract the effect of that, and he said 
yes, that it could be provided for, or something could be done to check 
this growing enthusiasm on the part of the people. I cannot pretend, 
at this time, to give the exact language of Governor Chamberlain; in 
fact, what occurred never entered my mind again until after the troops 

were scattered over the State and these riots occurring. When those 
two things took place, then my mind recurred to the conversation I had 
had with him. 

Q. Just give the conversation, what it was.—A. I have stated it as 
near as [ can. 

Q. I want it repeated, what he said.—A. He stated to me that the 
outlook—he said the democracy were determined to carry the State. 

@. That you have stated before; go on and state what he said then.— 
A. [ asked him if somethtng could not be done to prevent or check this » 
growing enthusiasm. 

(. That you have stated, also. I want to know what he said in re- 
ply.—A. He said that he thought it might be done, or something to that 
effect; that troops would be brought into the State. 

Q. That was the whole substance ?—A. That is about the substance 
of the conversation. It was a very short conversation. 

@. Were you around with General Hampton, at the same meetings; 
did you go along with him generally when you spoke?—A. I can enu- 
merate the different places where I addressed the people with him. 

(. Well, how many of your speeches did you deliver at the same time 
and at the same meetings with General Hampton ?—A. If you don’t care 
to have the different places named, I will count them in my mind and - 
tell you as soon as I can. 

@. Yes.—A. I think I spoke with him at thirteen meetings; but L 
heard him speak on one or-two other occasions when I did not speak. 

Q. Just name the places where you spoke at the same time with Gov- 
ernor Hampton.—A. At Abbeville first. 

@. About what time was the meeting there?—A. I think it was on 
the 16th of September, sir. 

Q. Well, the next place was what?—A. The next place that I ad- 
dressed a meeting at was, I think, on Wednesday, at Honea Path. That — 
was on Saturday at Abbeville, and the following Wednesday I spoke at 
Honea Path; about the 21st, I suppose. 

(. There you spoke at the same time with General Hampton ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Give the next place.—A. The next meeting that I spoke at when 

he addressed the people also was at Camden, in Kershaw County. I 
think that was about the next. 

Q. That was about what date?—A. I cannot tell you, sir. I suppose 
it was about a week after the meeting at Honea Path. 

Q. Now the next.—A. Well, the next place was Edgefield, I think. 

Q. About what time was that?—A. I think that was about the 18th 
of October. 

Q. Well, the next.—A. The next meeting was at Blackville, in Barn- 
well County. 

Q. That was about what time?—A. That was just a few days after 
the meeting at Edgefield. 
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(). Then the next.—A. The next was at Barnwell Court-House, on 
the same day of the meeting at Blackville, one in the morning and the 
other at night. 

Q. The next, —A. The next day, at a place called Allendale, in Bain- 
well. I think that was about the 22d or 24th of October. 

(Q). The next.—A. The next was at Early Branch. 

(. In what county ?—A. I think in Beaufort, but I do not know but 
it was in Colleton. I think that was on the 25th of October. 

Q. The next.—A. The next was at Beanfort, on the following day. 

Q. Which would have been about the 26th ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. The next.—A. The next was at Walterborough, in Colleton County. : 
I think that was on the next day after the meeting at Beaufort. 

Q. That would be about the 27th ?—A. Yes, sir; and the next day at 
Green Pond, which was the 28th and, L think, on Saturday. 

i. 1n what county ?—A. In Colleton or Beaufort, | am not certain 
which. It is on the Savannah and Charleston R ailroad, about thirty- 
nine or forty miles from Charleston. 

Q. The next?—A. The next meeting I addressed in company with 
General Hampton was at Saint George’s Station, on the South Carolina 
Railroad, in Colleton County, about thirty-nine or forty miles below this 
place, as near as I can remember. 

Q. That must have been along about the 28th or 29th ?—A. I think 
that was on the 2d of November. 

. Well, the next meeting?—A. The next meeting that we adavokea 
in company with each other was in Orangeburgh. ‘That was on the 3d 
of October, and on the 4th we were here together, and I heard him speak. 
I did not speak, for I was too unwell. | 

Q. That is at this place?—A. Yes, sir; that closed my speaking in 
the campaign. 

Q. These were all democratic meetings—called as democratic meet- 
ings, where you spoke?—A. Yes, sir; 1 think the meetings were ar- 
ranged for by the executive committee, with the exception of two. I 
think the meeting at Beaufort was rather a side-show, as I have already 
stated, and the meeting at Saint George’s or George’s Station, I think, 
was a Side-show also. The others, I think, were regularly fixed by the 
democratic executive committee. 

@. Now at what other points did you speak, when you were not in 
company with General Hampton ?—A. I spoke two or three different 
times at Abbeville Court-House. 

@. When was your first speech at Abbeville Court-House?—A. Well, 
after entering upon the campaign, my first speech was on the 16th of 
September, f think. 

(). Where was that ?—A. At Abbeville Court-House. . 

(. Now Lam speaking only of those meetings at which General Hamp- 
ton was not present.—A. Well, from that time on I spoke frequently. 

(). Well, I want to trace them along.—A. I do not know that I can 
give you the dates as to all of these. 

Q. Well, do the best you can.—A. Well, about the 1st of October I 
spoke two or three different times at Abbeville Court-House—some- 
where about the lst of October. It all occurred pretty much during 
court-time. 

{). Were you holding eourt at the time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where next?—A. Well, before that I spoke at several places—at 
Ninety-six, on the Greenville "road. . 

(). Betore the 16th?—A. Along about the 16th, but before these two 
or three speeches at Abbeville. 9 





q. That is about the time that the meeting ovcurred at Abbevllle ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

(. You had spoken at Ninety-six?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. More than once?—A. Only once that I remember of, and then about 
the time I was holding court at Abbeville I spoke also at Hodge’s Sta- 
tion, twelve miles from Abbeville Court-House, and I think on the night 
of the 20th of October and on the day of the 21st of October, I spoke 
both night and day at a place called Due West, in Abbeville County ; 
in Greenville on the 22d of October. 

Q. That is a different meeting from the one you have already men- 
tioned in which you were in company with Hampton ?—A. I was not in 
company with General Hampton there at all. Ispoke some half a dozen 
different times in Greenville, and two or three times in different parts of 
the county, and then on the 30th of September I addressed the people 
in Laurens County, at Laurens Court-House, and the day before that in 
the upper portion of Laurens County, at a chureh; I don’t remember 
the name. There I addressed a crowd of people. 

q). Any more ?—A. At Fort Motte, in Orangeburgh; that was about 
the 20th, I guess, of October. Well, I made several little speeches or 
harangues in this town. I don’t remember the dates of them now. 

Q. That gives the sum of them; can you tell the whole number of 
speeches that you made during the campaign 7?—A. No, sir. I did count 
them up once myself, too, and endeavored to enumerate them; but I 
don’t think that I could do it exactly, now. 

Q. Those were all democratic meetings that you addressed ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What time was it that you beld court at Abbeville ?—A. Begin- 
ning, | think, with the first Monday in October. 

Q. Did you hold court at any other place during the campaign ?—A. 
No, sir. I got Judge Reed to hold my court at Anderson. He was 
there at the time, stopping there at home, and, as he was at his own 
home, I asked him to hold my court for me. At Oconee I was requested 
not to hold my court, and in Pickens County the same. 

q. By whom were you requested not to hold court in either of those 
counties ?—A. The bar, I think, united in a request not to hold court, 
as there was little or no business there to be done. Tbe county commis- 
sioners, and, | think, the gentlemen of the bar also, united in the re- 
quest that I should not hold court, saying that there was little or noth- 
ing to do, and that it would be a neediess expense to the people. At 
Greenville the court was held by Judge Carpenter. I was hot very 
well, and I requested him to hold the court for me; that was in the 
early part of the winter or the last of November. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. When did you become a member of the republican party ?—A. 
In 68. 

Q. Who was the governor of this State at that time ?—A. J think, 
Governor Orr. 

Q. Was he a republican or a democrat ?—A. Well, at that time I sup- 
pose he was a democrat; but, like myself—— 

Q. No matter about that; I won’t trouble you to go into explanations. 
Who was the first A. Now let me be understood, if you please. He 
was governor, | think, until Governor Scott was inaugurated, some time 
in 1868. 

@. Governor Scott, as I understand it, was the first republican gov- 

ernor ?—A. J think so; that is my recollection. 

@. How long was he governor of the State ?—A. He was governor 
two successive terms; four years. 
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(). Who succeeded him as governor ?—A. Franklin J. Moses, jr. 

QQ. How many terms was he governor of the State?7—A. Only one; 
two years. 

(. And by whom was he succeeded ?—A. He was succeeded by Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain. 

(J. You supported, then, did you, the republican administration of 
Governor Scott, of Governor Moses, and Governor Chamberlain up to 
the time.you have mentioned ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And generally you were a supporter of the measures of the repub- 
lican party in this State? Ido not refer to specific measurés ; but gen- 
erally you supported the measures of the party in this State, did you?— 
A. I can only say that I felt it to be my duty to uphold the principles 
of republicanism. I cannot say that I supported their measures; for 
there were a great many things done that I did not understand, and I 
knew nothing about—and I know but very little to-day about them— — 
that I certainly did not indorse. There were some mysteries about 
some of the measures that I never could understand ; for instance, the 
manner in which the sinking-fund commissioners managed their busi- 
ness, and the land commission, and the issuing or the conversion of the 
bonds, &c., that so much has been said about in this State.. I never 
have been able to understand those things. 

@. Then you mean to say that you did not support measures which 
you did not understand 7—A. No, sir. I mean simply to say that I was 
an adherent of the republican party and a firm supporter of its princi- 
ples, as [ understood them. Not as they existed in South Carolina, but 
as I understood them to exist in the North. The principles of the 
party, as advocated North, I fully indorsed. 

Q. What was your business before you were elected judge?—A. I 
was a practicing lawyer in the town of Orangeburgh, fifty-one miles be- 
low this place. 

@. When were you admitted to the bar?—A. I was admitted in De- 
cember, 1858. 

(. By which party were you elected judge?—A. I was elected strictly 
by a republican vote. Idid not receive one single democratic vote upon 
my election, but on my re-election nearly the entire democratic party 
voted for me. 

Q. I will ask you if you favored the election and commissioning of 
Moses and Whipper as circuit judges ?—A. I did not, sir. 

. You swear to that positively ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You never expressed yourself in favor of the election or commis- 
sioning of either?—A. I do not think I ever did, sir. I am sure of one 
thing, that I recognized in the elevation of those two men to the bench 
the perpetration of a great wrong upon the people of this State. Ido 
not think I possibly could have advocated it, because it would have been 
at war with my feelings. 

(. I did not ask you whether you could or not, but I asked you 
whether you did or not ?—A. I don’t think I did. I know it has been 
charged against me that I did it, but I don’t think I could ever have 
beea foolish enough to do it. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 29, 1876. 
T. H. Cooks reealled. 
Mr. MERRIMON. You may make any corrections of any portion of the 
testimony which you gave yesterday. 
The WITNESS. The question was asked me yesterday whether I had 


Z 


ever heard any one, while speaking, make anything in the nature of a 
threat that was calculated to bias the minds of the colored people. I 
stated that I did on one occasion remember hearing a speaker say that 
“if you vote the democratic ticket you will be put back into slavery.” 
I think that was what I stated yesterday. I think I am incorrect in 
saying that; and I think that impression was made upon my mind from 
a remark made by a person, other than the one I mentioned yesterday. 
I heard Mr. Dunn, the present comptroller-general, say in a speech at 
Greenville that ‘‘when you colored people propose to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket you vote for the auction-block.” This, of course, is not 
testimony; but I want to show the conclusions that my mind arrived 
at. IL thought it was a base appeal, that one of two ideas were con- - 
nected with it; that was, that they were to be put back into slavery, 
and that they ought to combine—the colored people—and stand up and 
vote against the white people, and to oppose them as a punishment for 
the past. Iam satisfied that I was incorrect in saying that [ heard the 
remark from Mr. Thomas or Mr. Wallace that “if you vote the demo- 
cratic ticket you will be put back into slavery.” 

@. Do you wish to make any further statement now?—A. I know of 
nothing else that I should correct. 
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SANDY N. SANDERS—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., December 28, 1876. 


Sanpy N. SANDERS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr MERRIMON : 

Question. Where doyou live, and what is your age ?—Answer. I live in 
Barnwell County, on the Port Royalroad. My age isthree-score 2nd two. 

(). What is your business ?—A. A farmer sir. 

Q. To what political party do belong ?—A. The democratic party. 

Q. What ticket did you vote at the late election 7—A. 1 voted the 
democratic ticket, sir. 

@. Were you forced to vote the democratic ticket in any way whatso- 
ever, or did you do it of your own will ?—A. I did it of my own will. 

Q. Did many of the colored people vote the democratic ticket in your 
county ?—A. Yes, sir. 
 Q. How many of them ?—A. A great many of them, sir. 

(. State whether you were president of a democratic club; and, if 
so, what club and where it was?—A. In Barnwell County, on the Port 
Royal road, at Millett’s. 

@. How many members belonged to your club ?—A. I guess from 
ninety to one hundred. 
~Q. Were they all colored ?—A. They were all colored. 

Q. Did they vote the democratic ticket ?—A. All of them; I don’t 
think there were any of them missed it. 

@. Were any of them forced to do it?—A. O, no, sir. 

@. Explain how you organized your club, and state whether you made 
any speeches during the canvass.—A. Yes, sir; when I went to organ- 
ize the club—I’d been considering the subject for the last eight years, and 
I said to one of my neighbors, close neighbors, who I thought was lean- 
ing pretty much the same way—lI said to him, ‘ Let’s organize a demo- 
cratic club,” and he said to me, I don’t think we could start enough of 
them to organize.” Saysl, “I think we can.” I said to him some of 


them—lI named some two or tbree of them that I knowed, and he named 
some two or three he knowed that was leaning that way ‘around there ; 
and I said, “If we are going to do it let’s us goright atit.” That was on 
Tuesday, and on Saturday we called a meeting and organized a demo- 
cratic club. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. In what month was that ?—A. I disremember in what month that 
was, but it was along before the election—along before what we called 


the Ellenton riot. At that time the white democratic club was about 
to send delegates to the county chairman. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who was the county chairman ?—General Hagood. We included 
then that we would call another meeting and see if we conld get num- 
bers enough to send a delegate or two ourselves. That was Saturday ; 
we organized a Monday. We called another meeting, and then the 
republican party came there and ’/noyed us in the house, and brought 
their guns and sticks and every time we went to speak they would 
whoop and holler and ’noyed us so, and we were not very strong, and 
so we left the house to them and went out in the woods and done our 
business. 

Q. They broke up your meeting ?—A. Yes, sir; they ’noyed us so that 
we couldn’t do anything there, and we started out and went in the woods, 
and when we started in the woods they left and charged after us, like 
some one was after a fox, and we didn’t say a word to them, but went 
back in the woods and done our business, and then came back ; and 
some of the party gathered there until late in the evening, but as soon 
as we got through I left and went home. 

q. You may state anything that was done by the republicans near the 
Beaufort line—A. Well, sir. Yes, sir. During the time I was out on the 
campaign I was going along one day, traveling, and I met a colored 
man on the Savannah River, near about the Beautort line, between 
Beaufort and Barnwell, that used to live in my neighborhood, and he 
said to me, he says, ‘‘ Sandy, you better not go down that away, for we 
have been hearing of you for two or three days.” I had been staying 
about three or four miles above there for three or four days with a gen- 
tleman that had moved irom my neighborhood. He always knowed me; 
a white man. It were raining so that I staid there three or four days. 
And he says, ** You had better not go down that away, for I have heard 
some of the men say that they had heard from you, and they don’t want 
to see you, and you better not see them.” I told him “ No, I didn’t 
reckon they would hurt me;” and IL went on about a mile after [ left this 
man, and I met oue of the men in the road, but they didw’t know me, 
and didn’t say much to me; but he told me that he didn’t want none of 
my talking to him. I went a mile and a half farther, and I met another 
man, and he said, “Ain’t that Sandy Sanders?” I told, him that was 
what there was left of me, and he said, ** Well, I will tell youasa friend, 
I have been hearing from you for the last day or two;” and he says, 
‘¢We don’t want none of your doctrine down about here, nor we shan’t — 
have it, and I think you had better leave.” I says, *‘ I reckon not.” He 
says, “ I reckon if you knowed what I know you would leave.” ‘ Well,’ 
I says, *“‘ | may have to leave, for what I know, but I don’t think I had 
better leave.” He then walked off and left me, and I drawed off and 
left him. _ 

(. Did the colored men of whom you speak, on the ‘democratic side, 
take a warm interest in the election on that side ?—A. They did—very, sir. 


i 
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Q. They were very active ?—A. Yes, sir; and they are still active 
to-day, if it was to be done over again. 

Q. How many were there in your county ? 

The WiTNEss. How many democrats? 

Mr. MERRm™ON. Yes; how many democratic colored men? 

The Witness. In the county? 

Mr.’MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

A. I don’t know them facts, sir, but I know that at Bull Pond there 
was ninety or a hundred strong. General Hagood told me he heard 
from them 

Q. Don’t give what he said, only what you know.—A. He said that 
the whole of them voted the democratic ticket. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Were you formerly a republican ? 

The WItneEss. Me, sir? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, you. 

The WrrneEss. I has voted the republican ticket ; I have been voting 
both tickets. I have never been very active about voting, but just 
whatever man I liked I would vote for him. 

@. Then you never were a republican ?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. Were you a slave before the war?—A. Yes, sir. 

(@. Whose slave ?—A. I belonged to William Sanders. 

@. How long have you known General Hagood ?—A. I have been 
knowing General Hagood for forty years. 

(). Did General Hagood come to your club meetings at any time dur- 
ing the last canvass?—A. He never was at one of my club meetings; 
he never was. I never seed him, only them times in passing around. 

@. Were you not active last fall in politics ?—A. Well, not a great 
deal, sir. 

Q. What did you go down to the Savannah River at that time for?— 
A. Talking to people. 

@. Talking politics to them?—A. Yes, sir; and they would ask me 
What was my reason to want to vote the democratic ticket, and I told 
them my reason. 

(. Well, you would tell them sometimes before they asked you, would 
you not 7A. Yes, sir, if they got to talking to me about politics. 

@. Did you go down there expressly to talk to them 2—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ‘Then why did you say that you would tell them when they got to 
to talking to you?—A. Well, they would always get to talking with me. 

®. But you went there that they might get to talking to you?—A. 
Yes, sir; that was my business. 

Q. Aud if they didn’t get to talking to you, you would get to talking 
to them ?—A. Yes, sir; [ suppose I would. 

@. Did you make any public speeches ?—A. I spoke a little at Willis- 
ton. 

®. Who asked you to go down there? 

The Witness. In that neighborhood ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir. 

The WITNESS. Some of the colored folks. 

Q. Who ?—A. I can’t think of his name, now. George Martin was 
ie or George Brown, he called himsclf. He used to belong to Major 

_ Martin. 
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Q. Where does George Brown live?—A. He lives in what is called 
the Bull Pond precinct, in Barnwell County. 

Q. Does he live in that neighborhood where you were when these 
colored men met you and war ned you not to go ?—A. Where these men 
met me was away below him. 

@. These men met you, but didn’t hurt you any 7—A. No, sir. 

@. No one did hurt you while you were down there ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. No one attempted to hurt you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The colored people knew what your business was there 7—A. QO, 
yes, sir; they know’d my business. 

Q. Did.any of the colored people hurt you at any time during the 
campaign?—A, They never did. 

Q. Did any of them attempt to hurt you 7—A. No, sir; never did. 

@. Did any of them threaten you?—A. Yes, sir; they threatened 
me. 

(). Any more than you have stated ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, who and when was it?—A. I don’t know the names. It was 
some that was going along with the United States troops—I think they 
were, for two of the men had on United States uniforms; and some 
colored men was along with them; and they halted me, and said that 
any man that voted the democratic ticket would be shot down. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. The colored men said so?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did they pull out their pistols there to shoot you?—A. No, sir; 
they didn’t pull out no pistols. 

@. Did any colored man at any time ?—A. No, sir; no colored man 
at any time never draw’d no pistol. 

Q. Where was it that they said that any colored man who voted the 
democratic ticket was to be shot down ?—A. In the road betwixt Mr. 
Tom Black’s store and Mr. William Dunbar’s, on the Augusta and Sa- 
vannah road. 

@. When was it?—A. About the time that General Hampton scouted 
down there. It was about that time. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Where was it, in Barnwell County ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You spoke of some colored people having come to break up your 
meeting: who were those colored people ; did you know any of them ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they ?—A. Felix Bonner was in that crowd. He didn’t 
say anything; but he was in the crowd, as I can recollect, and Bristol 
Robinson, and—O, I couldn’t think of them all. Isaac Dunbar was in 
that crowd. I couldn’t think of the names of all of them. 

Q. Well, what did they do?—A. Didn’t do anything more than what 
you have heard me say. 

Q. They didu’t hurt anybody; didn’t fire their guns at you, any of 
them ?—A. O, no, sir. 

eid they make threats that they were going to hurt you?—A. No, 
sir; they didn’t make threats that they were going to hurt me; only 
mnoy’d us; wouldn’t let us talk. Every time that we went to say any- 
thing they would whoop and holler; and we tuck it all of course, and 
went off and left them in the house, and went off in the woods and dons 
our business. 

. Not because you were afraid, but because they disturbed your 


, 
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meeting with noise?—A. Well, sir, it was pretty much both of them. I 
didn’t want to say that they run me off, and I didn’t want to say that 
they disturbed me. We wasn’t any more than betwixt twenty and 
thirty strong at that time. 

Q. But they used no threats and did you no violence ?—A. No, sir; 
but they brought their guns and clubs with them, and fresh clubs that 
they had just cut that morning. 

@. How many guns did they have with them?—A. I don’t know, sir, 
how many. 


J. C. SHEPPARD—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 28, 1876. 
J. C. SHEPPARD sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. Please state your age, your place of business, and your 
office, if you have one.—Answer. I am a resident of Edgefield County, 
and a lawyer by profession, and am a member of the legislature at this 
time. I am twenty-six years of age. 

@. What political party do you affiliate with ?—A. The democratic 
party. 

(. State whether you had any connection with the late political cam- 
paign in this State, and, if you say yes, state your observation as to the 
manner of conducting it, and any special or striking facts that came 
under your observation.—A. Well, sir, I was exclusively engaged in the 
ganvass of Hdgefield County from about the 19th of July, when I think 
our nominating convention met—from that time on until about the mid- 
dle of October, I was constantly engaged in the canvassing of Edgefield 
County. After that time I went through the counties of Barnwell, Colle- 
ton, and Beaufort, with Governor Hampton and the State canvassers. 
While in Edgefield County, I, of course, did a great deal of stump- 
speaking, as it is commonly called, and am intimately acquainted with 
the manner in which the campaign was conducted in that county, and 
think I am prepared to give any information upon any specific point 
about which you desire to inquire. 

@. Well, we want to know particularly whether there was intimida- 
tion or force used to compel the colored race to vote the democratic 
ticket 7A. There was none, sir, so far as my observation or informa- 
tion extends. There was no intimidation used to constrain their politi- 
cal action at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. So far as you know ?—A. So far as I know, of course. The policy 
of the democratic party, so far as I have understood it, certainly so far 
as I practice it, was to persuade and convince the minds of the negroes 
that the policy of the party was correct, and its principles were constitu- 
tional, and that the purposes of it were the promotion of the best interests 
of the people; and we desired all the time and undertook to persuade 
them to that effect and of that fact, and we did so to a large extent. We 
had a large colored vote to support my assertion in that respect. I am 
perfectly satisfied of that, and there were no other means used, so far 
as I know, sir, in Edgefield County. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you address large crowds 7—A. Larger than I have ever seen 
out in Edgefield County, and I have been observing political matters 
ever since I have arrived at the age of discretion. 

(). Did you address the people at many points?—-A. At very many 
points. I think I spoke, on the average, at two or three places a week 
from about the middle of July until the middle of October. 

(. Did the negroes come out and hear you?—A. Well, the meetings 
that were exclusively called by the democratic party were not largely 
attended by negroes. From twenty-five to one hundred and fifty and 
two hundred would attend almost every meeting that we held, that was 
called by the executive committee. There were neighborhood club- 
meetings where the attendance was small on the part of the colored 
people. 

q. Give us an idea how general they were, if you went in every town- 
ship in the county.—A. I was in every township in the county, I think, 
except one; and at every political meeting which was held in the 
county, except that held in that township, and was not there because I 
was in attendance upon some other meeting in a different part of the 
county at the same time; and the negroes attended in numbers ranging 
between twenty-five and two hundred. Those meetings were known to 
be democratic appointments, and it was generally understood that the 
larger portion of those who attended were in sympathy with the de- 
mocracy. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Please state the facts without drawing conclusions.—A. I cannot 
State that as a fact, because I don’t know how they voted. I could come 
nearer stating the facts, according to the rule of evidence, if a direct 
question should be asked me every time. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether, at any of these meetings, you saw any disturbance 
or display of arms.—A. Well, sir, so far as the display of arms is con- 
cerned, it is, unfortunately, a habit on the part of the people of Edge- 
field County, black and white, to carry arms with them almost wherever 
they go. I think my experience would illustrate that of other men in 
the county.’ I have had a pistol about my person for the last four 
years, and yet I have never drawn it from its scabbard, not once, nor 
threatened to do so; but as for any turbulence or violence, I have not heard 
of any. On the day of the election I presume that every man there bad 
a pistol; but [ did not see one drawn, and there was not one discharged 
in the streets of Edgefield, to my certain knowledge, because I woul 
have heard it. 

Q. Where were you on the day of the election?—A. On the day of 
the election, from about four o’clock in the morning until about eleven 
o’clock in the night, except about two hours at one time, I was ia the. 

court-house where the box of precinct number one was opened and 
conducted. 

Q. Now it has been alleged that that box was engrossed by the whiten 
people, and that they, in a very boisterous and threatening manner, sur 
rounded it so as to exclude the negroes pretty much from that box, 
State how the facts were as you observed tiem.—A. I will state them 
as I know them to have existed. Two years ago and four years ago, 
respectively, | was at the court-house box on the day of the election, 
and I think I would not vary from the strictest truth if 1 were to say 
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that no white man has been known to vote there, before the 7th of 
“November, before ten or eleven o’clock of the day. The negroes always 
managed to get possession, and they would conclude their voting— 
finish their voting—before the whites would. undertake to vote. This 
time the whites were there first, and proceeded with their voting 
quietly, perfectly quietly, sir, for I was inside the court-house, a candi- 
date for office, and determined that nothing unfair should be done in 
that precinct. 

Mr. CAMERON. State the facts. 

The WItNnEss. That is a fact. 

Mr. CAMERON. No; your determination is not a fact. That we care 
nothing at all about. 

_ The WrrneEss. Well, I was there, sir, when the poll was opened and 
the whites came into the court-house, and the managers allowed twelve 
to approach the stand where the box was sitting, and twelve would be 
Summoned at once, and the balance were required to stand back; but 
there was a large crowd around there, and it was very hard to diserim- 
inate between those who were sworn and those who had not been 
Sworn, and the managers refused to proceed until the hall was cleared 
of all parties except those connected with the box and those who had 
been admitted and sworn for the purpose of casting their ballots. Then, 
after they admitted twelve for the purpose of swearing them, and after 
they had been sworn and voted, they required them to retire from the 
building, and another set of twelve would be admitted, and this went 

on until the mass of white men who were there had voted, and at any 
one time after the polls had been opened one hour I don’t think there 
Was exceeding between fifteen and twenty men present, after the expe- 
rience of the inconvenience that attended the clustering of men around 
the box. This continued until about eleven o’clock. There were white - 

men there sufficient to vote until about eleven o’clock. I would not say 
whether it was ten or eleven or a little later, but about that time the 
whites had finished the voting, those who were present, and the negroes 
about that time; a very large crowd of them I noticed oat of the win- 
dow within the square waiting for these men to finish voting, as they 
had seen white men wait at previous elections; they left and went to 

- Macedonia Church precinct, between a quarter and a half a mile away. 
I don’t know what they did there. I did not go to that box all day long. 
IT remained in the court-house, and from between eleven and twelve 

~oOclock until between three and four there was not as many as twenty- 
five votes polled at the court-house box altogether. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_ Q. Did you see any obstacle to voting ?—A. Not the slightest; there 
Was not a sign of it. All the people, white and black, had gone to 
Macedonia Church at that time. The whites had voted, probably be- 
tween four and five hundred, and had gone to Macedonia Church. IL 
\don’t know what they went there for ; of course, I didn’t go with them, 
| and there they remained. Between eleven and twelve “and three or 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the managers and supervisors and clerks 
at the court-house precinct were absolutely idle, except now and then a 
) single voter, or two or three, not exceeding three or four at one time, 
| quietly came in and voted. 
_ Q. Describe to us how the court-house was entered, and if the voting 
_ was below stairs or above.—A. Above stairs, in the court-room. There 
| are two stories to the building, and the low er one is subdivided into 


_ ‘Small apartments, which are occupied by the clerk, sheriff, judge of pro- 


= 
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bate, and a room called the grand-jury room, aud the apartment above, 
where the voting was, was used for the purposes of a court-room. 

(). So the voters had to go up-stairs?—A. They had to go upa flight 
of steps leading to the front-door from the ground. 

q. Are the steps inside or ontside of the house?—A. The steps are 
outside. 

Q. Could you see the crowd beneath you ?—A. I could when I went 
to the door, aud not otherwise, which I did frequently. 

(. Did vou see any hostile demonstration there towards the negroes ?— 
A. Not the least. 

@. Anybody could have gone up and voted that wished ?—A. Yes, 
_ sir; and no man undertook to come in and vote that did not succeed if 
he really desired to do so, and intended to do so, so far as my observa- 
tion extended. I am satisfied that four or five hundred voters could 
have cast their ballots at that box more than did so, if they had made 
application. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a large number of colored men 
caine from Macedonia Church, or they said they came from there, and 
one of them came to the court- ‘house where I was to vote, and I asked 
him if he had voted. I questioned him, and he said he had not. IL 
asked him where he had been all day, and he said he had been in the 
village. I asked him why he hadn’t voted before that. That was about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. He said that there was so many colored 
people at Macedonia Church that he knew that he would not have time 
to vote this evening, and he came over from there to vote here, and he 
assured me that he had not voted, and he voted at that time. I asked 
him if the whites or any one else had prevented him from voting at the 
Macedonia Chureh, and he said no,” but there was so many there that 
they could not all vote. 

There were only twenty-six colored men voted there, republican votes 
polied at the court-house box, and there were six hundred and one white 
votes, democratic votes, | mean. I suppose there were between forty 
and fifty colored voters at that box, and about thirteen of them voted 
the democratic ticket. 

@. You have no personal knowledge of what happened at any other 
box than that during the day ?—A. I have not. I did not leave except 
between two and three o’clock, when 1 went down to my office, which is 
next door to the headquarters of General Brannon. 

@. Who is he?—A. He was the officer in command of the United 
States forces. I went down there, and I presume I was absent from 
the court-house while there and about there, about an hour or two, avd 
that was all the time that I was outside of the court-house during all 
the day. 

Q. Was any indignity or threat offered to the poll-holders IA, Not 
the slightest, to my personal knowledge, not a particle. 

(. State whether you were present when the returns from the various 
polling-places in the county came in the next day after the election, or 
at any period after that when the commissioners of election met ey 
I was present in the village for two or three days after the day of the 
election, and would see now and then a manager come in with a box, and 
he would go and deliver it to the commissioner. I didn’t follow them 
up at all, and do not know what transpired between them and the com-_ 
missioners of election in connection with the delivery of the boxes, but 
they would come in from different parts of the county, at different 
hours of the day, and for two days, I think. I am not positive about 
that. | 
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@. Were you present when the commissioners were assembled to can- 
~vass the vote 7—A. I was. 

(. State what happened there.—A. They opened the boxes from the 
different precincts, one by one—saw the aggregates as returned from the 
boards of managers, and they made up their county returns from those ; 
they did not count the votes as contained in those boxes; ; that is to 
say, they did not while I was present. 

(Q. They did not count the ballots?—A. They did not count the bal- 
lots; they took the aggregate as stated in the returns of the managers. 
That was the general practice of the commissioners. 

Q. Who composed that board ?—A. The board of commissioners, 
sir? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. D. R. Durisoe, a white man; Jesse Jones, the clerk’ 
of our court, a republican, and a colored man; and George W. Holland, 

a colored man, and a republican. They constituted the board of county 
canvassers. 

@. Who was secretary of the board ?—A. They had three or four. 
‘Mr. A. J. Norris was one. D. Bb. Cotton was another, I think; Iam not 
positive about him. James A. Richardson, the sheriff, a republican, was 
another; and B. C. Bryan. All those were appointed clerks in connec- 
tion with the preparation of the returns of the county board of canvass- 
ers. I was only present at their meeting when that return was being 
prepared, and i was not present when they concluded it, for I took the 

train about four o’clock and came on to Columbia that evening. 

(). Was there any difficulty connected with the return of the vote ?— 
A. If there was, I did not see it. 

Q. Was there any disturbance, or any force or threats?—A. Not the 
slightest. There was only asmall party of gentlemen in the court-room 
when the return was being prepared; there were the commissioners 
themselves, the four clerks, and, I think, the candidate for solicitor was 
there, and myself, and two or three other parties—a small party of 
gentlemen there only. There was not the slightest demonstration, nor 
anything at all but good humor prevailing amongst all the parties in 
the court-room at that time. 

@. Were there any hostile demonstrations outside of the court-house? 
—A,. Not theslightest. There was a good deal of cheering among the 
‘white people there, over what they regarded as a political victory, the 
first time that they had experienced such a thing as this since the war. 

Q. There were a great many people there?—A. There were a great 
“many men there. 

@. Were there any threats made outside toward the commissioners, 
if they should not do as the crowd wished ?—A. If there was, I didn’t 

hear a particle of it. 

Q. Do you remember any further fact connected with the late cam- 
paign that would throw any light upon the subject whether there was 
| intimidation, force, or fraud in connection with the election in your 
county 2—A. The only single case of intimidation that I heard of, if 

you want that—— 

Mr. CAMERON. No; we don’t want that. 

The WITNESS. I saw none, and I don’t know of any intimidation of 
my own knowledge in the county. 


By Me MERRIMON: 
@. Do you know a man by the name of Jesse Jones in your town i 
A. Very well; be was one of the county board of canvassers. 
Q. Jesse Jones, a wituess who was examined on a former day, stated 


* 


q 


in substance this about you: J. C. Sheppard said to me the other day 
that every damned son of a bitch who testified before the congressional 
committee would be killed, and that if the troops were moved from the 
State Chamberlain would have his throat cut.. IL ask you whether you 
said that, or anything in substance like that.—A. I. did not; nota word 
of.it, sir. I have not been in company with Jesse Jones but once, that I 
remember, since the election. I have seen him on the streets while 
here attending the legislature. I.have met him passing to and fro more 
times than one, and have seen him to-day, but have not spoken to him; 
but when I left here last Saturday myself to go home, after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, he was in the hack at. Edgefield. We got off 
the train at the Pine House depot, the nearest point on the railroad to 
' Edgefield village, and there is a conveyance by hack to Edgefield vil- 
lage from there. I got into the hack, and Jesse Jones was in there, and 
Paris Simkins, and Dr. Thomas E, Jennings, and Dr. Jeradeau, professor 
in the theological seminary here, I think, and a doctor of divinity, and the 
hack-driver; and then I had the only conversation with Jesse Jones that I 
have had, to the best of my recollection, since the election. _ I think, if 
you will. serve a subpoena upon Dr. Jeradeau, he will corroborate my 
denial of the charge against me. I never said anything of the sort, or 
anything that could by any possibility be so construed. 

Q. Did you say this or anything like it to him at that or any otha 
time ?—A. Not during my life, sir; I never said such a thing in my life 
as that to anybody. 

(. Do you know the general reputation of this man Jones?—A. I 
have known him for five years. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Is he the one who was clerk of the court?—A. He was clerk off 
the court. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What is his reputation?—A. He has the reputation of being an 
unmitigated rascal, about Edgefield and through the country. I don’t 
believe you could find a decent man in Edgefield County, white or black, 
who would believe him under oath, in any case in which he is interested 
at all or has any feeling of interest or.prejudice. He is unusually bit- 
ter in all of his instincts against the white people especially. Iam per- 
fectly willing to take his testimony here, and I have not read it; I don’t 
know what itis, but I have no doubt that it is characterized by state- 
ments that I can controvert to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced man, 
by unquestionable testimony from beginning to end. ft 

Q. Do you remember. any other facts in relation to the late cam-— 
paign?—A. My recollection is that there was not a.pistol discharged on 
the day of the election at Edgefield. I could give proof by ten hundred 
people, black and white, that there was not a pistol or a gun fired on” 
the day of the election in Edgefield. ,Abont four o’clock, as I have be-— 
fore stated, L went to my office for the first time; I had not lett the court: 
house during the day. The headquarters of the Army -officers in com-_ 
mand of the. troops there was close to my office—the nearest door— 
and at the time I passed into my office I saw a large party of colored 
men, along with Senator Cain, at that time speaking to some of the offi- 
cers in an excited manner, and 1 went to inquire what it was. 1 was 
induced to go by the fact that I saw my brother there in” conversation 
with Cain, and seemingly a little excited, and I went up and requested © 
him to get out of the way, that I would conduct the diseussion if any was — 
to be had, and I found out that Cain desired-that these parties by whom 
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he was surrounded, BahiAtn aly between fifty and one hundred—lI don’t 
pretend to make an estimate of them, and would only approximate 
them—whom he said had not voted, should have an opportunity to vote. 
1 told him if he would show mea single man that had not voted, and 
could establish the fact that he had not voted, that i would take him to 
the polls and would guarantee him the right. to vote without the slight- 
est molestation. Cain says, “Iam very glad to see you; you are the 
gentiLman J am looking for, and I will accept your offer.” I said, “* Very 
Well; follow me, and I will conduct them to the polls, and I will guar- 
antee that they sball not be molested, for there is no danger.” 

I thereupon turned around and went toward the court-house, with 
these colored men following me, and when I got about half-way from 
that point to the court-house a white man asked me where I was 
going with all those colored men, and I-told him I was going to see 
them vote; that I was going with them up to the polls, and was 
going to allow them to vote, and that they had not voted. He said, 
“These are men that have been at the Macedonia Chureh, and they 
have voted once.” I said, “ Well, if the men can prove that they have 
not voted, and that they have a right to vote, they shall vote here.” 
Aud I went into this discussion with a good deal of feeling, and this. 
gentleman says, “That is a fact, and I can prove it, that they bave 
voted there.” Just then the whole crowd of people, when this gentle- 
man was questioning their right to vote, and stating that they bad 
already voted at Macedonia Church, pending this discussion—they all 
turned around and Jeft me right there, and I did not follow them at all. 

Q. Well, if they had been disposed to have gone on with you to the 
ballot-box, would you have gone with them ?-—A. I should have gone 
in the front to the ballot-box as I had promised to do. 

Q. To precinct number one ?—A. Yes, sir; to precinct number one. 

@. Was there any obstacle in the way of their going up to vote ?— 
A. There was a great many people between me and the polls, but I 
could get through there. There were white men on horseback in front 
of the court-house, out in front of the square. I had gone through them 
more than once within the last filteen or twenty minutes, and I could 
have done so again; and, while going on from where these colored 
men left me to the box in the court-honse, i saw Marshal Beatty. 

Q. Who is he?—A. The deputy United States marshal. I saw him 
pass through the crowd with several colored men, and he took them: 
through this crowd of people, and they went to the box and voted 
without the slightest word being said to them, to my certain knowledge, 
for 1 walked along with them. I happened to fall in with Beatty as I 
Was passing to the poll. While Beatty was there, another colored man 
came in and offered to vote, and a white gentleman living in the village 
told him that he had seen him vote, and told him that he could prove it 
by Beatty, that he had voted, and at number two precinct, at the Mace- 
donia seiovl house or chureh ; ; and a discussion arose about that thing. 
He finally admitted that he had voted at the church, retiring under 
severe rebuke by Marshal Beatty. . 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. What was the colored man’s name?—A. I don’t know; it can be 
obtained; I can procure it. 
@. Well, do so.—A. I can do so. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you remember any other facts that would be important for the 
cominittee to know ?—A. | don’t know that I do, sir. 4 
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GEORGE MEADE—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. | 
CotuMBIA, 8. C., December 28, 186. 


GEORGE MEADE (colored) sworn and examined. : 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Where do you reside and what is your business ?—Answer. 
A barber; I reside at Johnson Depot. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. In Barnwell County ?—A. In Edgefield County. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. To which political party do you belong ?—A. The democratic. 

(. You belong to the democrats?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the white people force you to be a democrat, or did you do it 
of your own free will?—A. No, sir; they didn’t force me. You asked | 
me where did I stay at. 

Q. Well, sir, where did you reside ?—A. I am a barber at Johnson | 
Depot. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : : 
Q. On what road is that ?—A. On the Charlotte. | 


. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : : : 
. On the Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta road?—A. Yes, sir. | 
6; Hlave any of your color abused you for being a democrat ; and, if | 
so, state what was said and. done to you. | 
The Wirnerss. You asked me if I was forced to be a democrat. | 
Mr. MERRIMON. I asked you that. | 
A. I told you I was not. I will say this, that the worst and the most | 
abuse I ever got from any race is from my own race for being a demo- | 
crat—for voting that ticket; I say it. | 
Q. What was said to you at the tine?—A, They said that I should 
not be in their company; that they did not want my company ; that 
they had no use for a democrat nigger. I was out canvassing some- 
time ago, and in my speeches in Eigefield County I told them, ‘ Dem- | 
ocrats, let radicals alone; 1 radicals, let democrats alone; democrat | 
niggers let radical niggers alone, and radical niggers let democrat 
niggers alone, and everything will be quiet.” That was what they said 
‘to me about it when I went out canvassing. Well, in my speeches I | 
told them this. Well, the first thing that came to me was, * That any | 
nigger that voted the democrat ticket ought to be in hell.” Going home | 
from Oid Fort, that was what they said. el 





By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You did not believe that, did you 7—A. Well, that’s just what “ 
said. io} 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did the colored men ever abuse or maltreat vou for being a dem | 
crat ?—A. They won’t wash a shirt for mein Edgefield County, and if they | 
do they charge me two prices, and say they are going to ‘get all the 
money out.of the democrat niggers. 

Q. They say they won’t wash your clothes for you?—A. They say if | 
they do they are going to charge double price, and get all the money | 
out.of the democrat niggers. 
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— Q. Are you amarried man?—A. I have no wife at Johnson Depot 
since I have been there; that’s why that they charge me double, I reckon. 
_ Q. Where were you on the 7th of November, on the day of the elee- 
tion ?—A. At Johnson Depot. 

Q. Was there a quiet, peaceful election there ?—A. The most peace- 

fulest election I ever saw, since I have been born to die. 

@. Did you see anybody vote two tickets; and, if so, who was it ?— 

A. I don’t know who it was, but there was a man caught voting two 

tickets. 


By Mr. CuRISTIANCY : 
Q. Did you see him caught voting two tickets?—A. No; for he hap- 
pened to be caught before he voted them. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did you see him when he was caught voting the tickets?—A. I 
saw him when they told him to stop. He had one ticket folded up in 
the other one, and they found it out. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Were you present at that time 7—A. I was. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Who did he say put him up to it? 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not state that, sir; it is not evidence. 
Mr. MrERRiMon. I ask, Mr. Chairman, to put that question to this 
witness. [Ituled out.| 
~Q. Well, who was Charlie Cobbs?—A. Said to be a United States 
marshal. 
(). Was he there on the day of the election ?—A. He was. 
QQ. Well, now you may state whether it was charged that he put this 
man up to doing this thing. 
{Answer stricken out on objection of Mr. Christiancy. | 
Mr. MERRIMON. He ean state whether he was charged with it. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Suppose he was, is that any evidence 2? 
Mr. MERRIMON. That is some evidence. 
Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I contend it is no evidence. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Was Charlie Cobb charged with putting the man up to vote in 
that way ?—A. The man said 
Mr. CURISTIANCY. You cannot state what the man said. 
Mr. MERRIMON. They will not let you state that. The committee 





‘Tule that this question is not competent. 


‘The Witnk&ss. I have some more remarks to make concerning when I 

Was canvassing in this campaign. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Well, state anything about the canvass. 

The Wrrness. Well, | was over to Old Fort, where they’ redeemed 

our country one hundred years ago. In coming from over there, I was 

coming along the road, and there was some colored women, one in par- 

ticular, came out; she says, ‘¢ There is that old democrat nigger, I don’t 

Want to hear him. He shan’t stop here. Just take him right off from 

here. He better leave here.” I took her at her word. Ithoughtit was 

time to leave. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

: pi Didn’t you think that was very cruel?—A. I thought it was time 
eave. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. You did not want to stop to see that woman ?—A. I didn’t, but I 
stopped and asked for a drink of water. 

(. She wouldn't even give you a drink of water?—A. Well, that is 
just what she said. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. And you didn’t take any water ?—A. I didn’t get no water. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you remember any other fact connected with your experiences 
during the late campaign?—A. At Richardsonville, I went there to 
make a speech, and I met a gentleman in the road, and he says, ‘* Don’t 
go; they will kill you.” 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Was that a white man ?—A. He was, I think. His name was Mr. 


Strothers. He told me I better not go there to speak to-day, ‘ For if. 


you do they will kill you.” 
(. Was he a democrat ?—A. Ido not know. He says, ‘‘ The repub- 
licans will kill you.” That is what he told me. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. What did you do?—A. I says, ‘Iam going on.’ Says he, “ Don’t 
go.” I says, “I will go.” And I did go. 
Q. Did they kill you?—A. No; I got there. I met two men there, 
and not another soul was on the hill that I seen. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What did you do with those two men?—A. I didn’t do anything 
with them, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Did you send word ahead that you were going to make a speech 


there ?—A. I didn’t send no word; I was asked to go there and make a | 


speech. 


Q. Had not word been given out that you were going to make a | 


speech 7?—A. It was given, I suppose, ahead; I sent word ahead. I told 
everybody I was going to make a speech there. 
Q. Only two men came to hear you?—A. Well, there was only two, 


Sir. 
Q. Well, go on. —A. They didn’t come to hear me make a speech, 


though. 
(). “Did you make a speech to those two men ?—A. I didn’t, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you have any other experience ?—A. I got there, and a gen- 
tleman, says he 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who said this?7—A. Mr. Dock. King. I met Mr. Dock. King and 
another gentleman, I didn’t know his name. Mr. Dock. King, I reckon, 


told his name. 
Q. Were they white men or black men ?—A. White. 





Q. He was one of the two who met you up there ?—A. Yes, sir; I did | 


‘meet him up there, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q.. Were you threatened anywhere else?—A. I went on to Meeting 
Street from there. I spoke there that evening. 
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_ By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
~ Q. At Meeting Street ?—A. Yes, sir; at Meeting Street. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Was that in the town ?—A. No, sir; well, it was a store. There 


was only one store that I saw there. 


Q. What was done to you there?—A. Lots of colored people were 
sitting around there when I got up and started to speak; and as soon 
as I got up, says they, ‘* Let’s leave that nigger there; no use to listen 


at him ;” and they went back there somewhere; [ don’t know where they 


went. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
(). You thought that was a great indignity, did you not ?—A. They 
said they beard me five miles speaking. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Weil, what further ?—A. I have got to make some statement about 
how we got to get along with the colored women. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Yes; we want to hear about that.—A. If I got to pay twenty-five 
cents a shirt, and you pay dollar a month for your washing and I pay 
twenty-five cents a shirt, and change shirts as often as you do, I want 
to know how l’m going to keep up with the times. J wouldn’t say any- 
thing about the colored women only that they intimidated me so bad. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You stated a little while ago, when asked if you had a wife, that you 
had no wife at Johnson’s Depot. [lave you got one anywhere else ?—A. 


No, sir. 


(). Have you any at all ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 
(). Were these women that treated you so badly girls, or were they 
married people ?—A. They were single women. 


WILLIAM G. CHILDS—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8S. C., December 28, 1876. 
WILLIAM G. CHILDS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRION: 


Question. What is your age?—Answer. Twenty-six. 

Q. Where is your residence ?—A. In Columbia. 

@. What is your business ?—A. 1 am a farmer. 

Q. State whether during the late political campaign in this State you 
had any means of observation as to the manner of treating democratic col- 
ored wen; and. if you say yes, state what your observation was in this 
respect ?—A. Yes, sir; I have in several instances. Wherever I saw a 
crowd of colored men I always made it a point to approach them and 
try to persuade them to vote the democratic ticket as much as I could ; 
and I frequently heard those whom I could not persuade tell the others 
thatif th y did vote the democratic ticket they would whip them and 
Mialtreat them in different ways. 

Q. Did any instance ever come under your observation 7?—A. I remem- 
ber once Silas Burns said a man named John Taylor—— 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. When and where was that ?—A. At my plantation, five miles below 
here. Jobn Taylor was living at the Arthur place, although working 
forme. They told him that if he was a demoerat be couid not go back 
to the Arthur place to live. John Taylor had told me that he intended 
to vote the democratic ticket. And this negro came up to, me and [ 
mentioned the fact to Silas Burns; and immediately Taylor said, ‘+1 am 
not a democrat; [ama republican.” But as soon as Silas Burns went 
away Taylor said that he was compelled to say so; that he would not 
be allowed to go back to the Arthur place; and be would eall him- 
self a republican there, and when we met he would eall bimself a 
demozrat. Silas Burns told him, in my presence, that if he voted 
the democratic ticket—I met John Taylor frequently at the Arthur 
place, and there he would say he was a republican; and when he was at 
my place he was always a democrat, and he would vote the democrati¢ 
ticket. 

At a barbecue on my place, I heard a woman say if her husband 
voted the democratic ticket, and voted for ber children to go back into 
Slavery and to be without education and things of that kind, she would 
Jeave him and have nothing more to do with him. A good many women 
spoke up and said that they would do the same. Iam just relating these 





instances as I can remember them. At Trenholm’s, a young man there | 
named Preston Taylor, a clergyman, who has testified here, told me, _ 


some time before the election, that he would vote with me; that it was 


his interest to go with the men who had to pay the taxes; and just a 


day or two before the election he came to me and says, **l am unable to 


vote that ticket, because I am afraid;” and I told him that I could fix 


the ticket so that no one would know bow he voted. He said if I could 
do that he would vote that way; but he gave me to understand that if 
he didn’t vote the democratic ticket he wouldn’t vote at all. He told 
me so on the morning of the election; and about ten o’clock four or five 


negro women—I remember the names of at least that many—they got 


hold of him to make him vote the republican ticket, and because he re- 
fused to do it they got into a scuffle and tore his shirt and coat off; and 
I think the upper part of his body was almost entirely naked. 


(. This scuffle was between him and these four women ?—A. I think | 


it was five. I remember four women in the crowd; and then I saw one 
or two fights between republican and democratic negroes at the polls. 


I didn’t know the names of the parties. I saw a republican negro strike | 


thisman Jonas Weeks, the man who has just testified. Therecame under 
my observation only ashort time ago down there at the house committee— 
we had a row; we had to call out the sergeant-at-arms to stop a row 
that arose between the republican negroes and the democratic negroes, 
The republican negroes came out and jeered and made fun of four dem- 
ocratic men I saw brought up there to testify, and I could only prevent 


a row there by bringing the sergeant-at-arms out of the committee 


room to make them stop. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. State anything else that you observed, if you observed anything 
else, in connection with the manner of voting the colored men at your 
precinct on the day of election —A. On the morning of the election 
nearly all the democratic negroes had voted before the republicans had 
come, at least about twenty of them, and as soon as the republicans 
came they formed a long line, one behind the other, and the line ex- 
tended a great deal longer than across this room, and they would not 
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permit a democratic negro to vote. If he came there to vote they would 
say, ‘‘ You have got to take your place way behind there;” and if a demo- 
cratic negro approached them there would be half a dozen of these file- 


closers, they just seemed to be walking up and down the line like the 


' sergeant of a company, and they would just go before him and jeer him, 


and make fun of him, and fool him, and get him so that very frequently 
he would vote the republican ticket, whether he wanted to or not. 
There was only about thirty or forty whites there, and three or four hun- 


‘dred blacks, and a man would have to stand in a line three-quarters of 


an hour before he could get to the polls. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How many blacks in that precinct desired to vote the democratic 
ticket, in your opinion ?—A. I don’t know in reference to any of the pre- 
cincts, except in my own place; there was twenty-five told me they 
would vote it there. They told me that they were starving to death— 
not able to get enough to eat, and they would vote the democratic ticket 


for a change of government; that it could not be worse, and perhaps it 


might be better. 

(). And they gave that as a reason for voting the democratic ticket ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they wanted a change of government. 

Q. They thought that if there was a change of government they would 
have more to eat?—A. Yes sir; that was it; that was the idea. 


WILLIAM M. MURPHY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, December 29, 1876, 
WILLIAM M. MURPHY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of business, your business, and 
what political party you affiliate with— Answer. I am a democrat; 1 live 
in Hamburgh; I am thirty-five years of age in February next. 

@. How long have you lived in Hamburgh ?—A. All my life, sir. 

Q. State whether or not at any time within the last few years there 
was a colored military company in your town.—A. There was, sir. 

Q. What was it styled ?—A. It was styled State militia; that is what 
they called themselves. I don’t know what they were. 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How armed?—A. With Enfield rifles. I suppose they were Enfield 
rifles. They were those new improved guus; I don’t remember the name 
of them. | 

Q. State whether at any time you saw any of the members of those 
companies use their guns when they were not on parade, or doing mili- 
tary service.—A. I have seen them parading the streets with the guns. 

(. Individually or collectively, or how ?—A. I have seen them in dif- 
ferent ways. I have seen them going about the streets of the town, and 
if there was a little fuss raised in town they wouid run and get their 
guns and come out; and then at other times I have seen them standing 
picketing the street, just the same as any other soldiers would be, in 
groups ot two or three. 

@. Were they under any control, or just moving about for their own 
pleasure ?—A. Well, sir, that is more than I can say. 
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Q. Have you seen this very often ?—A. Yes, sir; I bare seen it one 

Q. What were they doing at the times you mention H 

The WITNESS. What were they doing? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes —A. Somtimes they were standing still and some- 
times walking about; looked as if they were on the lookout for somebody, 
an<| I have stopped them and asked them what they were doing, and they 
said that they were looking out for themselves, so many people had been 
killed. That was since the riot. 

Q. Were they often there on the streets since the riot?—A. Yes, sir; 
I have seen them often before the riot. 

@. You have seen them both before end after the late Wamburgh dis- 
turbance on the streets in this way ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long before?—A. Weil, sir, l can’t tell you—ever since the 
company has been there. I think the company commenced (I am not 
sure, but I think the company, one company was there) in 1875. 
That company died at length; there was nothing more heard of it, only 
occasionally you would see when there was a fuss originated in the 
street between any persons, these negroes would run and get their 
guns; and that is about all that I know about that company. but they 
were reorganized. 

@. How was the company reorganized, and by what authority ?—A. 
Ido not know, sir; I can’t tell anything about that. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody has been killed'in Hamburgh this 
year by one of the militia company; and, if so, who it was, and the cir. 
cumstances, if you know ?—A.. I can only tell what I heard. Tom Carter 
killed Abe Harris. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you know that fact ?—A. Ido; I was there at the inquest, and 
seen the gun. 
— Q. Is that why you know that he killed him ?7—A. I don’t know that 
he killed him. 

Q. Tiat is what asked you. You are to testify to what you know, 
and not what you hear. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Then state the facts as to the shooting —A. I know that Tom Car. 
ter ran away, and they said that be had killed Abe Harris. I saw the 
militia-gun in the old field. 

Q. It was one of the militia-gans of that company, or one that looked 
like it?—A. Yes, sir; one similar to the others, what they generally 
use. 

@. Was Carter a member of that company ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Who was the man that was killed?—A. Abe Harris, a colored 

man; they were both colored. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. When was that?—A. I don’t know positively about the time; it 
Was some two or three months before the Hamburgh fuss. 

Q. Do you know anything of therobbing of wagons in or about the town 
of Hamburgh ?—A. Only from hearsay. I can tell you this: I know 
there was a gentleman came in there some time ayo, and taken out a 
warrant before Rivers to look for the goods, and there was a great deal 
of- 





Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That warrant would show for itself; you need not 
state anything of that kind. 


4 


' 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Do you know cases of robbery 7—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. State anything you know of them.—A. I know they broke in the 


post office there and got out a good many things. The post-office and 


store is altogether. Mr. Roll has been robbed there several times. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Do you know of your own personal knowledge when he was 
robbed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you present at the time of the robbery 7—A. No, sir. 

@. How do you know it, then ?—A. I didn’t see him steal anything, 
but I was there on the morning when he came in and bis door was open 
and he said he was robbed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
@. Did you see the door open ?—A. I seen the door open. They had 
staid in the house aud come out through the door. 
. You saw that yourself?—A. Yes, sir; L seen the door open. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You saw the door open ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. And-he said that he had been robbed ?—A. Yes, sir. I don’t 
know positive he had, only where they went and found the things. He 


‘said be had been robbed and they went and found the things. 


@. State whether it made any excitement about your town.—A. It 
created a good deal of excitement. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who was this that was robbed 7—A. Charles Roll, a white man 
that keeps the post-office; also a store. He bas got the post-office in 
his store. 

@. When was that ?—A. This was three or four months ago—more 
than that. As you say, the warrant will show that. 

Q. I want to know your recollection of about the time when this took 
place ?—A. I can’t recollect it. Ihave business about the town, and I 
passed backwards and forwards all the time. 

@. Was it three or four months ago ?—A. Some time about that. At 
the time the court sat in Charleston, they had the man up there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Did you see the party that pursued the thief and found the goods ?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the goods ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw them when they were 
brought back in the store. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You saw some goods brought back ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw-flour znd 
provisions generally. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
. How many colored people Jive in Hamburgh ?—A. Well, sir, I 
think there is about five hundred. 

Q. How many white people ?—A. About one bundred and twenty, big 
and little, old and young, and all; perhaps a little more; I wouldu’t be 
positive about it. I wouldn’t be positive as to the colored or the white 
men. By the census in 1873 there was only seven hundred and thirty- 
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two, and I think there was about five hundred and something of colored 
voters moved in since then. 

Q. State whether at any time you were present and heard John 
Gardner, the intendant of the town, denounce any of the colored men 
in the council-chamber; and, if so, state what and all about it.—A, 
Yes, sir; and there was one white man there too. I was attending 
council that day on a little business of my own about some lots and 
things. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. When was this?—A. It was, I think, somewhere in June, in the 
latter part of June somewhere. It was about two or three weeks, I 
guess, before the fuss here. : 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You mean the Hamburgh riot ?—A. Yes, sir. It seemed as if the 
financial committee hadn’t made favorable report, and they didn’t give 
him satisfaction, and be told them 

Q. Didn’t give who satisfaction ?—A. The intendant 

Mr. CuorisriAncy. If that is the kind of testimony you are going 
into I object to it entirely. 

Mr. CAMERON. I see clearly that the nature of the testimony which 
he proposes to give is not proper testimony. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Was the intendant a colored man?—A. Yes, sir; John Gardner 
was a colored man. 

Q. Was be a radical ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they all radicals?—A. Yes, sir; all radicals. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I insist that I have aright to show that this man 
John Gardper was the intendant of that town, and that he and his 
council got into a general row in which he denounced them as thieves 
and robbers. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Is Gardner alive? 

The W1TNESS. Fe ts. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Then he can testify as to what he said there him- 
self. 

The WiTNnEss. I don’t suppose he will deny if. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I propose to prove by this witness that Jobn Gard- 
ner is the intendant of the town of Hamburgh, and that on an oceasion 
some months since he and his council were in session, that a disturbance 
sprung up as to a financial report made by some officer charged with 
that business, and that in the controversy that sprung up John Gard- 
ner, the intendant, denounced the council as a set of thieves and rob- 
bers, and that they had stolen the money of the town. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. In reply to that, I say that if the witness were to 
testifv to that, or if John Garduer himself was here to testify, itcould not 








be evidence in that case because it would not tend in any way to throw 


any light upon the question of intimidation at the late election. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I say in reply to that, it is alleged before this com- 
mittee that the Hamburgh riot grew out of political considerations, and 
that with a view to rebut, it is competent and necessary, if it can be 
shown, to show that there was a state of lawless misrule there; that a 


set of desperate negroes occupied the town, and that they paraded its | 
streets with guns, which they allege were militia-guns, and that the — 


condition of things there had become intolerable—that they were often 
carrying ou hostile controversies among themselves. This, I insist, is 


a 
fe ¥ 


an important fact to be shown, with a view to reflecting light upon the 
circumstances that brought about that riot. 

Mr. CAMERON. The testimony which you propose to produce here 
does not tend to prove the statement that you have just made in any way. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Why, I propose to show that the intendant himself 
denounced them as a gang of thieves. 

Mr. CAMERON. Show what they did. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Then the chair rules against me ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, sir; I rule against that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


. You were there on the day of the Hamburgh riot, as it is called ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you saw General Butler there that day.—A. I did. 

@. When did you see him, at what time of day, and who was with 
him 7—A. I seen him at Mr. George Damm’s store ; I believe it was be- 
tween two and three o’clock. There was Mr. Robert Butler, and Mr. 
Thomas Butler, and Mr. Henry Getzen, and Rev. Mr. Mealing; I think 
that is the gentleman’s name; I am not sure, sir; well, anyhow, it was 
a minister of the gospel, | know. I know him perfectly well, but I can’t 
remember his right name now. 

Q. State whether at any time you saw the colored militia or any por- 
tion of them traversing the streets with their guns and bayonets on 
when not on drill.—-A. Yes, sir; as [ have already told you. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You don’t speak of that on that day ?-—A. Well, I seen them that 
day and at other days besides. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. At the time they did so, was there any occasion of their doing it, 
to your knowledge ?—A. No, sir; I saw no reason for it. 

Q. Was it a peaceable, quiet time ?—A. Everything peaceable, as far 
as | know. | 

(). If there are any other facts connected with that matter, you may 
state them.—A. The Hamburgh riot ? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir; I know nothing further about it. I was there, 
but I went home when the riot commenced. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were you a civil officer at Hamburgh ?7—A. No, sir; I had been. 

q. Did it devolve upon you to determine then when an organized 

military company skoald parade the streets and when they should not ?— 

A. No, sir; [ never have had that honor, to say when they could come 
out. 

@. They probably had a right to judge of that themselves.—A. That 
is best known to themselves. Iam not the judge of what they should 
do. I don’t know anything about what they can do. 

Q. They were an organized military company with officers?—A. I 
don’t know, sir, whether they were organized or not. They said they 
were, and they had officers. 

Q. Specify some occasion when you saw the colored men running to 
get their guos and coming out with them.—A. I am positive that it is 
a fact, but [ had nothing to do with it; only saw them just as I was 
passing along. 
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Q. Saw what ?—A. Saw the negroes with guns. 

Q. You ?2—A. Yes, sir. . 

(Q. That is astonishing. Did you ever see a white man witha gun ?— ~ 
A. "Yes, sir; many of them, but not with State militia guns, though, 
and not parading ‘the streets of Hamburgh with guns. 

(. You have seen white military companies, have you not?—A. Yes, 
sir; Iseen military companies in Augusta parading, but they didn’t go © 
about at night with their guns. I have never seen that. 

@. You didn’t state.anything about their going about at night?—A. 
I don’t say that I did, but I have been halted in the street at night. On 
the night of the 14th of August, 1865, just after the war, they walked 
into my house and shot me down beside my mother without any provo- 
cation on my part, and burned my house over my head. 

(). That was in August, 1805, just after the war?—A. That was in 
August, 1865. 

Q. Was that this company ?—A. O, no, sir. 

@. Was it any member of this company ?—A. Not as I am aware of. 
I don’t know but it might have been. 

Q. That was at Hamburgh?—A, Yes, ar. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


. Was it done by negroes? . It was done by as black a one as 
there was in the United States, I reckon. I could see him distinctly. 

Q. Any quarrel between you ?—A. No, sir; he asked me for a drink 
of water, and as I went back to get it he shot me. 

@. Where did he shoot you?—A. He shot me right through the col- 
lar-bone—broke my collar-bone. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. We are talking about this company now.—A. Well, sir, I have 
told you about all I know about the company. 

@. You have seen them around the streets with guns in their hands. 
You are speaking now of them since the re-organization of this com- 
pany.—A. Yes, sir, and before. 

Q. When was this company re-organized ?—A. I think it was in May. 
I am not sure. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know that it was re-organized ?—A. No, sir; I do not. 
@. You only know it purported to be?—A. I only know it was re- 
ported to be. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Who was captain of the company ?—A. Williams was called the 
captain. 

(J. How many times have you seen them out in the streets parading 
after the organization of the company ?—A. You mean on military 
parade, or going about ? 

(J. Parading as a company, or as a squad of a company.—A. I have 
seen them drilling in the street two or three times in a body. 

Q. How pany have you seen go out at any time when ycu were walk- 
ing about there backward and forward?—A. I have seen ten and twelve 
in one crowd sometimes. 

Q. An officer with them ?—A. I don’t know whether there was officers 
or not. 

@. Did they seem to be under the command of any officer?—A. No, 
sir; they were just going harum-scarum—any way they pleased, and — 
doing pretty much as they pleased. 
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Q. What did they do ?—A. I didn’t stop them to find out what they 
were doing. I tried to get along with them as peaceably as I could, and 
J had nothing to do with them. 

Q. You spoke about their killing somebody ?—A. Yes, sir, I did. I 
don’t know as they killed him at all. I only told you that they reported 
that he was killed. 

Q. Who was Tom Carter ?—A. A colored boy about twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old. He lived in the town. 

Q. Did he belong to this company ?—A. They said so. He had one of 
the guns, and drilled with them. 

Q@. Did Harris belong to the company ?—A. I don’t think that he did, 
sir. 

@. When was this transaction ?—A. I can’t exactly tell you. It was 
two or three months, I know, before the Hamburgh riot. I won’t be 
positive about the time. 

@. You know nothing of the circumstances of tbat killing; you saw 


nothing of it?—A. No, sir; I didn’t seeit. I went down after they said 


that Carter had killed Harris, and they looked for the gun that he 
killed him with, and they couldn’t find it, and they said that he had run 
away and went over to Augusta, and the next morning they went around 
there again and hunted for the gun, and they found it down in an old 
field by the river-bank. 

@. Do you know that they found it?—A. Yes, sir; I saw the boy 
when he went down there, and he didn’t have any gun when he went 
there. 

Q. And he picked up a gun ?—A. I don’t know whether he picked it 
up or not; somebody may have handed it to him down there, for all I 
know. 

@. Do you know it was the same kind of a gun that Carter had 7?—A. 
No, sir; but it was one of the same kind of guns that the militia used. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. It came from the place of the killing?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. How do you know it was the place where the killing was done ?— 
A. I was right there, and saw the place where he fell. 


Q. Were you right there when he was killed ?—A. No, sir; but I saw 
him there dead when I got there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You can state whether you saw the gun, and whether it was in the 
neighborhood of where the man was killed.—A. It was within two 
hundred feet of it. 


By Mr. CURISTIANCY : 


Q. You saw what ?—A. I seen the dead negro in one place, and when 
they brought the gun ap they said that was the gun. 

Q. Aud you don’t know whether it was the gun or not?—A. O, yes, 
sir; I have been tbere too long not to know whether it was a gun. 

Q. Do you kuow whether it was the gun which Carter had when Har- 
ris was killed ?—A. No, sir; but I know it was one of the guns of the 
militia company, or one similar to those that they drilled with. 

Q. Why, then, do you swear by wholesale that it was the gun?— 
A. I don’t say that, sir; I dou’t say positive that it was the gun that 
he killed him with. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. But you made your statement from the circumstances that you 
hav. e detailed to the committee ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And from those circumstances your best impression is that it was 
his gun ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You saw the man dead there ?—A. I did, sir. I seen him just 
before he died, and the next morning—lI went when I got around there 
in the afternoon—in the night, about twelve o’clock I suppose it was, 
he was not quite dead. ‘Then, after I went away about: five minutes, 
and they told me that be was dead, and when I went back he was 
really dead sure enough; and then they hunted for the gun. 

@. You can state now whether a gun was found in the neighborhood 
of where the man was killed.—A. Yes, sir, in the old field. . 
Q. What sort of a gun was that ?—A. A gun similar to those that 
the militia uses. He was charged with the murder and went away, and 

has not been seen there since. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. You don’t know anything of the cause of that killing, by whom- 
soever done ?—A. Only from hearsay. 
Q. About this report, you know nothing else except the circumstances 
that you have mentioned ?—A, No, sir. 
@. You dowt know whether the man was robbed ?—A. Well, sir, he 
said so; and I have every reason in the world to believe him. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. You have stated that you saw the store ?—A. ves , sir; and I 
seen the goods when they brought them back. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
-Q. You would have seen the store whether he had been robbed or 
not ?—A. I don’t know; I might not have went that way that morning. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. When you saw it, was it in a disordered condition ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. How was it; in what sort of a condition ?—A. There was bags of 
flour and bags of salt and one thing and another, all jumbled about 
there. I could show you how it was done. He was going around and 
pointing ont to me, where the things bad been taken from. He is a very 
nice old gentleman. | 

Q. You don’t know whether they had been taken from those places — 
or not ?—A. No, sir; only his word for it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | 
Q. But you saw the disordered condition of the store ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and I seen the flour and things that was brought back, and I saw the — 
man they arrested. : 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: __ 
Q. Who was he ?—A. A colored man. 
@. Was he one of that military militia company 7—A. Let me see; 1 
don’t remember whether he was or not. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What was his name ?—A. If you want me to get his name, I guess 
I can give it; but, as you said, the warrant will show that itself, 





¥ 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State the name, if you know it.—A. Dan. Martin was the man that 
they tried in the United States court for that offence; that was the man 
J seen under arrest; but Mr. Roll has been robbed since that; he was 
robbed bere a week ago. 

Q. I will ask him this question; I insist in this investigation that it 
is competent to throw light upon this subject: State whether or not 
you heard from any source, black or white, that there ave many rob- 
beries, thefts, and violence done in and around that town. 

a CHRISTIANCY. You need not answer that question until it is de- 
cided. 

Mr. CAMERON. Well, I overrule it. 


MRS. LUCY HARLEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN 1876—AIKEN COUNTY—THE ELLENTON MASSACRE— 
MRS. LUCY HARLEY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
Mrs. Lucy HARLEY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Question. What is your age, madam ?—Answer. Thirty-eight. 

@. Where do you reside ?—A. In Aiken County, South Carolina. 

Q. Can you distinguish the particular place in Aiken County where 
you reside ?—A. Near the Jackson station on the Port Royal Railroad. 

@. You are the wife of whom ?—A. Of Alonzo Harley. 

Q. State whether at any time in September last you were assaulted 
by negroes; and, if you say yes, tell the committee all you know about 
it—your conditidn at that time—A. Yes, sir; I saw the negroes come. 

Q. What was your condition? State that first—A. Well, I had a 
little infant not three weeks old. 

Q. Were you in bed at that time ?—A. No, sir; I was about in the 
house. 

@. State whether some negro men came there, and under what cir- 
cumstances, and what was done.—A. Well, I was in the kitchen at the 
time—the room adjoining the house—at some work in there, and two 
negro men came up by the back door and asked for Mr. Harley, and I 
told them that he was not there at the house, and they asked me then 
whether I knew if he wanted to hire any hands or not. I told them that 
I didn’t know; I hadn’t heard him say; and | told them that they had 
better go where he was and see. They still kept standing there, and at 
last one of them moved toward the door where I was standing, and I 
crossed the kitchen to another door, aud I saw that they both had sticks 
about that long. [Indicating. | 

Q. About how long; about three feet?—A. About three or four feet, 
Texpect. I went into another room adjoining the kitchen, and was sweep- 
ing up the room, and one of the negroes—Frederick, they sail it was— 
came into the room with his stick drawed back, and he came up to me 
and struck me one lick across the head, and as he struck I threw my 
broom over my head and got part of the lick on the broom, and I ran 
out of the house. The children was then outside, and [ran up to where 
they were and my oldest little boy was lying with his head on his hand, 
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and I hollered out; and while I was out there I thought of the gun, and 
JT ran back into the house, and this negro that struck me ran after me 
into the room, and I got the gun down, and as I was getting it down [. 
says to him, “I will shoot you if you don’t go away;” and he started 
then torun, and by the time L got out of the house again both of the 
negroes were some distance away from the house; and my second son ran — 
up to me and said, ‘Jackey is dead ;” that is my oldest son; he said, 
“ Jackey is dead.” I said, ‘* What is the matter?” and he said, * That 
negro knocked him on the head.” I went back to where the child was 
lying and called him, and he raised his head, but could not get up and 
fell back on the ground again, and he tried several times before be could 
getup. The negro had struck him, but I didn’t see him when he struck | 
him. 

Q. What were the names of these negroes ?—A. They said their names 
were Frederick Pope and Peter Williams. I never saw them before 
that; they were strangers to me. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Did they tell you that those were their names ?—A. No, sir; they 

didu’t tell me their names. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Do you know anything further that happened about the matter; 
was that all that you saw?—A. That was all that happened there that 
I know about. 

(. Do you know anything connected with that transaction after that? 
—A. Yes, sir. I sent after—I tried to get the children to go for their 
father, and they were afraid to go; said they were afraid to go across 
the field to where he was; and one of the little boys ran up to his grand- 
father, and he came directly; and they sent for several of the neighbors, - 
and they came in. 

Q. Well, what did they do?—A. They staid about there some time, 
and after a while they went off from the house. I sugpose about one 
ovlock they brought one of the negroes back there to the road in front of 
the house, and I reckon it was a hundred yards from the house—the 
public road— 

Q. Brought the negro back there?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Well, was he one.of the men that had assaulted you, as you have 
described ?—A. Yes, sir; he was one of them that was there in the 
door. : 

Q. Was he the man that had stricken you?—A. No, sir. | 

Q. But he was one of the men who was there?—A. He was there; 
yes, sir. 

(. Have you any doubt about that, madam ?—A. No, sir; not in the 
least. 

Q. You don’t know his name, except as you heard it afterward ?—A. 
No, sir; I don’t know his name at all, only as I heard it afterward. 

Q. Do you know any other fact material to this matter ?—A. No, sir; 
that is all. 

@. All you know about it?—A. That is all I saw; yes, sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—-A. Ten years. 

(). How long have you been married ?—A. Fourteen years this last 
November. : 

Q. How old are your children 7——-A. My oldest boy was ten years old 


4 
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in June; the next one was seven last September; the next one was two 


-Jast September. 


(. You had three children besides the infant ?--A. Yes, sir. 

@. Which of those was struck.?—A. The oldest one. 

Q. How far was he from the house ?—A. He was on the steps. 

(). What time in the day was it when You saw these negroes come 
to your house ?—A. About seven o’clock. 

Q. Seven o’clock in the morning ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. How long had Mr. Harley been away from the house at that time? 
—A. I don’t suppose he had been away half an hour. 

(). Are there any other houses in your vicinity 7—A. My father lives 
about a quarter of a mile from us. 

(). Are there any negroes residing near your house?—A. We have 
aman employed; he and his family live there. 

(. How far from your house do they live ?—A. Three or four hundred 
yards. 

@. How many members are there of that negro family 7—A. None 
except him and his wife. 

@. Where was that negro that morning ?—A. The morning that these 
negroes came there? 

@. Yes.—A. He was in the field with Mr. Harley. 

@. Where was his wife?—A. At her crop, close by where Mr. Harley 
and this other man was at work. 

@. You have stated, I believe, that you never saw either of these 
negroes before that morning ?—A. No, sir; not before that morning. 

@. You didn’t know, then, who they were ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Where were they when you first saw them that morning 7—A. 
The first I saw, they were there at the kitchen-door; I was fixing up 
the things from breakfast. 

(). And you had the conversation with them that you have detailed ?— 
A. Yes, sir; they asked me about work. 

Q. You then went into another room, leaving them in the kitchen ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did they make any hostile demonstrations toward you at that 
time 7—A. No, sir. 

(). Did they use any threatening or insulting language ?—A. Not at 
all, sir. 

@. Well, did you. close the door between the kitchen and the room 
in which you went ?—A. No, sir; I did not close the door. 

Q. That was open ?—A. Yes sir. 

. How long did you remain in that room before the negro came in, 
as you have described ?—A. I do not suppose I was in there more than 
five minutes. 

@. Had they said anything to you in the mean time ?—A. No, sir. 

@. What were they doing in the kitchen ?—A. They were standing 
there, carrying on a conversation in an under tone; I could not hear 
what they said. 

(. Then you swear that they stood talking in the kitchen about five 
minutes 7?—A. I saw one of them talking; I didn’t see the other. I 
could not see the other one from where I was in the other room. 

(. Were you at the same place in the other room all the time 7—A. 
No, sir; I was sweeping the floor. 

; @. Did you pass backward and forward ?—A. I crossed the room as 

Swept. 

Q. Where was the one you could not see?—A. He was standing in 
the door that they came in at when they first came. 
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Q. He was standing in the kitchen-door ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. And how near to him was the other ?—A. He was not as far as 
across this room. 

(. They were about that distance apart ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far from them were you at that time I—A. I reckon as far 
as from here out to that other room. 

Q. They were carrying on this private conversation all the time ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

: But about as far apart as across this room ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(@. And you were about as far from them as out to that door 2—A, 
A little farther than that. 

@. How many feet do you think it was?—A. The kitchen is sixteen 
or eighteen feet across, I think. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q@. And the distance from where you were to the kitchen-door, to the 
door that led into the kitchen, was as far as from here to that door? 
[Indicating.|—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr, CHRISTIANCY. That would be about 22 feet. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How far were you from the negro whom you say was in the 
house ?—A. The one that came in and struck me ? 

@. Yes; how far from him when they were carrying on the conversa- 
tion?—A. He was at the kitchen-door. 

Q@. Next to your room ?—A. No, sir; there is two doors, and this one 
that struck me moved across to this door; he came from the other door 
across to this door. [Indicating. | 

@. What did he say to you when he came into the room 7—A. He 
didn’t say a word. 

Q. Well, what did he do ?—A. Well, he struck me across the head. 

Q. Did he knock you down ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see him as he was approaching you?—A. The kitchen 
comes up pretty close to the room, and I didn’t see him. He was not 
more than four or five feet from me when he came in the door of the 
room where I was. 

(. Did you see him as he was approaching you?—A. No, sir; not 
until he came close upon me. 

Q. Did you see him when he was approaching you?—A. No, sir; 
not until he came close upon me. 

@. Was he in front of you when you first saw him?—A. He was 
in front of me. | 

Q. And you didn’t see him?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see him until he 
went to come in the door. 

Q. What part of the head did he strike you on?—A. Right on the 
top of the head. 

Q. Did he break the skin ?—A. No, sir; it was bruised, and a big 
lump came. | 
~ Q. Whom did you show it to first?—A. I don’t know; a dozen, I 
reckon, saw the place. 

Q. Who examined the wound first ?—A. My father was the first one. 

Q. Did he say anything when he struck you?—A. The negro ? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. | 

Q. Did you say anything to him ?—A. No, sir; I didn’tsay anything © 
to him; I just hollered. | 

Q. Where did you then go?—A. I ran out of the house, and he came — 
to the door; I was just outside of the door. ) 
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Q. Did he attempt to strike you again ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You ran out of the house and he staid in it, and he said nothing 
to you when you ran out?—A. No, sir; if he said anything I didn’t 
hear it. 

(. The other negro said nothing to you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did you then go?—A. I went back into the house after the 
gun. 

@. Where was the gun ?—A. It was ip the room, hung upon a rack. 

Q. What room ?—A. My bed-room. 

Q. Does the bed-room door open out of the kitchen. A. No, sir; 
there is a room between my bed-room and the kitchen. 

(). Where was the negro when you went back in the house?—A. He 
followed after me. 

@. He went back into the house after you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What door did you enter when you first went back into the house ? 
—A. I ran through the kitchen, or through this room between my room 
and the kitchen. 

(. Where did you next see this negro that you say struck you 7?—A. 
I got out in the yard again, and he was running off from the house, over 
in the orchard. 

Q. Did you see him when he went back into the house after you 7?—A. 
Yes, sir; I saw him. 

Q. What room did he go into ?—A. He went into my bed-room. 

(. He went into your bed-room, where you got the gun?—A. Yes, sir; 
where I got the gun. 

Q. You swear to that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did you remain in the bed-room ?—A. No longer than I 
could take the gun down. 

@. How long was that?—A. I do not suppose it was a minute. 

(. Where was he when you took the gun down ?—A. He was stand- 
ing there in the room. : 
. Did he attempt to strike you in the room ?—A. No, 8? 

. Did he have the stick in his hands ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And saw you taking the gun down ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. And didn’t attempt to strike you?—A. No, sir. 

. What did he say to you?—A. Nothing. 

. Did he attempt to get the gun ?—A. No, sir. 

. He stood there still and saw you getting the gun down, and didn’t 
attempt to get the gun or to strike you?—A. When I took the gun 
down, I told him that I would shoot him if he did’nt leave. 

@. Well, did he attempt to get the gun at all?—A. No, sir; he didn’t 
attempt to get the gun. 

@. Did he attempt to strike you at any time, except the first time 
that you have described ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How far was he from you when you took the gun down?—A, I 
reckon, some five or six feet from me. 

(). How near was he to you when you came back to the house, going 
after the gun?—A. He followed around after me, out in the yard, and 
into the door that I went into. 

@. He was close to you ?—A. Yes, sir; pretty close. 

@. Within a few feet ?—A. I don’t know whether it was that close or 
not. 

@. Did you run when you came back into the house after the gun ?7— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you notice whether he ran when he followed you?—A. I 
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_ walked pretty fast; Iwas sick, and I had missed a fever two days, 


and I could not run very fast at the best. 

Q. He could easily have overtaken you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But he didn’t overtake you?—A. He didn’t do it, sir. 

Q. What kind of a gun was that ?—A. It was a musket. 

Q. Was it loaded at that time ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was there a bayonet on it?—A. No, sir; there was no bayonet 
on it. 

Q. Did you ever fire a gun?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When you ran out of the house the first time, did you scream so 
that your father heard you where he lived?—A. No, sir; no one didn’t 
hear me. 

Q. Did any of the negro’s family, who live within four or five hun- 
dred yards of you, hear you ?—A. There was a negro woman over there 
said she heard me, but she says she thought it was the children at 

lay. 

Q. What was her name ?7—A. Her name was Phillis. 

Q. Phillis what ?—A. I don’t know, sir, what. 

@. Did she come to the house after that?—A. No, sir; she didn’t 
come. 

Q. Did she come that day ?—A. Yes, sir; she came afterward. 

Q@. Did you have any talk with her about the assault that you said 
was made upon you?—A. Yes, sir; she talked about it. 

Q@. Did she come before your father came, or after ?—A. Afterward. 

Q. Did she come before your husband came, or after?—A. After- 
ward. 

Q. How long after the time that you say you were assaulted was it 
that your husband came?—A. Well, I reckon between a quarter and 
half an bour. 

Q. What did you say to him when he came there about it ?—A. He 
asked me who I thought it was, and I told him I didn’t know; I didn’t 
know the negroes. 

Q. What else did you tell him about that ?—A. He went out of the 
house, and didn’t stop in the house to have any conversation. 

(. That is all you said to him ?—A. Yes, sir; he asked me if I knew 
the negroes, and I told him no, I didn’t know them. 


Q. How long did he remain in the house at that time 7—A. Mr. Har-. 


ley 2 

‘Q. Yes.—A. He didn’t remain in the house not five minutes after he 
came. 

@. Where did he go when he went out of the house?—A. He went 
down on the public road. 

Q. Where did he go then?—A. He did not go anywhere else at all, 
that I know of. 

Q. Staid there all day ?—A. Yes, sir. — 

Q. Who brought the negro whom you have named to your house ?— 
A. “Well, I don’t know, sir; there was eighteen or twenty men when 
they brought him up to the house. 

(. What time of the day did they bring him to the house ?—A. IL 
suppose it was about one o’clock. 

(). Did they bring him up to the house ?—A. They brought him to the 

ate. 

Q. Well, how far does the house stand from the gate ?—A. About as 
far as across this room, I expect, [about 20 feet. | 

Q. Was the negro walking when they brought him there ?—A. No, 
sir; he was up on a wagon. 
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. Had he been shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. He had been shot betore they brought him there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. Whose wagon was he on?—A. He was on Mr. Harley’s. 

. What was on the wagon ?—A. Cotton-seed. 

. How high was the cotton loaded upon the wagon ?—A. The cotton, 
it was even with the top of the wagon. 

@. Who came to you and asked you to go out and look at him?—A. 
Mr. Harley. | 

Q. Did he tell you when and where the negro was shot ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the negro ?7—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did any one tell you ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know ’?—A. No, sir; I heard the guns when they went off. 

@. How many guns did you hear ?—A. I don’t know how many there 
was; they went so close to each other I could not count them. 

(. Did you hear more than one shot fired?—A. Yes, sir; there was 
more than one shot. 

@. But you cannot tell how many ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Do you think there were four or five shots ?—A. I expect there 
were. 

@. What did Mr. Harley say to you when he came in and asked you 
to go out and look at the negro ?—A. He told me that he wanted me to 
come out and see if that was one of the negroes that came to the house. 

Q. You went out and looked at him?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you then say ?—A. I told them that he was one of them. 

Q. You told him that he was one of them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Have you ever told any person that you told them that he was not 

one of them; that they had shot the wrong negro?—A. When I first 
went out they asked me if that was one of them, and I told them that 
he didn’t have on the clothes which he wore when they came to the 
house, and he was lying on his face, and I could not see his face; and 
some of them made him raise his head up then, and I saw his face. He 
had changed his clothes. 
* Q@. What kind of clothes did he have on when he came to your house ?— 
A. When he came to my house he had on a black frock-tail coat and 
black pants; and when they brought him back he had on a round coat 
and pateched-up pantaloons. 

@. Then he was not dressed as well as when you saw him before ?— 
A. No, sir; he was not dressed as well. 

@. You noticed how he was dressed as he was lying on the. cotton- 
seed 7—A. Yes, sir; I noticed him both times. 

Q. You noticed whether it was a frock coat or a round coat, as you 
call it, as he was lying on the cotton- seed? You noticed his coat ?—A. 
Yes, sir ; I noticed his coat. 

Q. You noticed what kind of a coat he had on when he was lying on 
the cotton-seed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you saw him didn’t you say you didn’t think he was the 
negro that was at your house?—A. Yes, sir; he was changed from his 
clothes. I hadn’t seen his face then. 

Q. What did he say to you himself when you went out to see him ?— 
A. He didn’t say anything to me. 

Q. Who shot him ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

Q. Did any of those men tell you at that time who shot him ?—A. 
No; sir; they didn’t tell me there, nor ever afterward. I don’t know 
who shot him. 

Q. Who brought him up to the house ?—A. Some eighteen or twenty 
men. 
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Q. Give the names of all that you can remember.—A. William Ma- 
rine was driving the wagon. 

Q. Who else?—A. There was Scott Tyler. 

@. Who else?—A. George Rowell. 

(). Who else?—A. Mr. Harley. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Stewart Simpkins. 

Q. Who else ?—A. I don’t know as I know any others now; some of 
them were strangers tome. I don’t know that I remember any other 
names now. 

@. Did any of these men have guns at that time 7?—A. Yes, sir; some 
of them had guns. 

Q. Who had guns ?-—-A. Well, I could not tell you that. I don’t know 
which ones of them had the guns. I didn’t notice very particular. 

Q. What day of the week was that ?—A. It was Friday. 

@. What day of the month ?—A. The 15th of September, I think. 

Q. How long did you remain out at the wagon where this wounded 
negro was ?—A. Not more than five minutes. I just went there and 
came back. ) 

Q. When you saw the negro there did you know that he had been 
shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you look to see how he was shot, or where ?—A. No, sir; I 
didw’t look to see how he was shot. 

Q. Did the negro make any remark while you were there ?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. He didn’t say a word ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Did you say anything to him ?—A. No, sir; I didn’t say anything 
to him. 

@. How close to him did you approach ?—A. About as close as I am 
to you, [about four feet. ] 

@. Who, if any one, asked him to raise up his head ?—A. Well, I don’t 
know who asked him to raise up his head. 

. Did he raise it up or did they raise it up for him ?—A. He raised 
it up himself. 

(. Did you hear any profane language used by any of the men that 
brought him while you were out there ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You swear that there was none used ?—A. None that I heard. 

Q. What was done with the negro after that ?—A. They carried him 
off from the house. 

@. Where did these men put him ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I didn’t 
see. 

Q. Has your husband ever told you ?—A. He said they put him out- 
side of the road off the wagon. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I object to that. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. And left him outside of the road ?—A, Yes, sir. 

(. Did you ever see that negro after that ?—A. No, sir; I never saw 
him after that. 

. How long did he hold up his head at the time you saw his face 7— 
A. Not very long—just a short while. 

(. How many minutes ?—A. I don’t know how many minutes. He 
Spit a time or two. 

Q. After you escaped from the house, where was the negro who had 
not struck you? Did you see him anywhere ?—A. I don’t know where 
he was. 

@. Did you see him at all ?—A, No, sir. 
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Q. You didn’t see him ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. When did you last see him?—A. He wasrunning; they were both 
together when they ran off from the house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Mrs. Harley, what appeared to be their purpose there ?—A. I do 
not know, sir. 

@. Was it to rob, or to injure your person ?—A. Ido not know, sir, 
which it was. 

Q. What appeared to be their purpose there ?—A. I do not know, 
sir, what it was. J never could see what their purpose was in coming. 
@. After you stepped into your room they said nothing to you ?— 

A. No, sir; not to me. 

@. Did the negro who followed you into your bed-room offer to take 
hold of your person ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The man out on the cotton-seed in the wagon was not the man 
who assaulted you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But he was the man who was with the man who str uck you 7—A., 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any doubt about that, madam ?7—A. No, sir; none at 
all. 

Q. Do you know any act of burning in December, 1875? and if you 
Say yes, state what you know about it.—A. There was two build- 
ins burned in December, 1875. 

@. Where ?—A. One at Gardner Foreman’s, and Mr. Harley’s. 

@. What sort of buildings ?—A. Barns—corn-barns. 

Q. Do you know who burned them ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see them burned ?—A. I saw ours burned. I did not 
see Gardner Foreman’s. 

Q. Did you see where it had burned ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. How did you recognize the wounded negro on the cotton-seed as 
one of them that came to your house ?—A. By his face. 

Q. What peculiarity was there about him ?—A. Well, he had very 
large eyes and thick lips. 

(). Is he the only negro in the neighborhood who has thick lips ?—A. 
No, sir; I don’t suppose he is. 

Q). Is he the only negroin the neighborhood who has large eyes ?—A. 
No, sir; [ don’t suppose he is. 

(). Were those the only two peculiar features of his face that you 
recognized 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Have you any doubt that he was the man ?—A. No, sir; I have 
no doubt that he was. 

@. You have no doubt that he was the man ?—A. No, sir; I have 
no doubt. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. That is the second time that you have sworn to that, that you 
have no doubt about that ?—A. Yes, sir; I have no doubt but that he 
was one of them. 
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GUY TAYLOR—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLumBiA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
Guy TAYLOR (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. State your age.—Answer. Fifty-six years old. 

Q. Your place of residence.—A. At Cokesbury, Edgefield County. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 

Q. What political party do you belong to ?—A. The democratical party. 

Q. State whether you took any part in the late political canvass in 
the State, and, if you did, please speak about it—whetber you were 
president of a colored club, and whether any colored men voted the 
democratic ticket, and all you know about it. Go along just in your 
own way.—A. Well, sir, I was president of the colored club. 

Q. Where?—A. At Hodges Depot, Cokesbury. 

q. How many men were in that club 7?—A. Thirty-seven. 

Q. Any one forced to join the club ?—A. No, sir; no one at all— 
every man joined just to his own satisfaction. As they came in I would 
say to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, if it is your choice to take sides with me it isall 
right; ifnot, stay the same as youare.” Inour campaign our thirty-seven 
democratical men all formed there, and about six o’clock the box opened 
and we voted. We voted first. Every man who belonged to the club 
that morning before they started out, we told them that if they didn’t 
feel they were going on the right road to vote the democratical ticket with 
the rest, don’t doit. That was my suggestion to them, and they said that 
they considered it was the best.. They looked back, and they said that 
they wanted a good government, and they thought that the govern- 
ment had to be changed to make a good one. I told him that there — 
is a chance to suit yourself. 

At the election there was a man by the name of Beverly Vance. 
After we all had voted he came up with about seventy-five men. This 
was General Hampton first—the first tickets that went into the box was 
for General Hampton, and he came up then with about seventy-five men, 
and they all had sticks in their hands like as if they were going to fight. 
I don’t know whether they was or not. Well, they says, “Hampton is 
in the bottom; let’s pile Chamberlain on top ‘and kill him dead, and I 
will have about three hundred more men directly to follow him. ”” ‘That 
was all the intimidation was made at our election. Then he just said 
that there was a barrel of whisky and some guns in the wagon; but 
that is false. 

Q. Who said that ?—A. Beverly Vance—for I was there myself from 
the commencement, from 6 o’clock to 6 o’clock. It opened at six and 
closed at six, and there was not no intimidation made on the ground but 
only what they said about their casting in their tickets on the top and 
burying the other with them, and if there was a gun or a pistol, sir, 
there, it was not where it could be seen. There was no riot at all, not a 
bit in the world. Every man voted to his own satisfaction, and there 
was nary across word with noneof them. That is, sir, what is truthful ; 
I wouldn’t tell a story about it. 

Q. Do you know Beverly Vance?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what people say generally about him?—A. Well, 
sir, some people calls him a good man, and he may be a good man. 

Q. What do others call him ?—A. Well, some calls him a bad man, 
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(). Then his character is rather mixed ?——-A. Yes, sir; that isthe way 
they give it to me. 

@. Would you believe him on his oath ?—A. No, sir; I would not. 

(). State whether anybody ever intimidated you in any way, or offered 
to do so.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State anything about that.—A. Well, I have been threatened to 
be whipped, and there has been sent challenges to my honse, by re- 
publicans, to take me out at night and whip me; but nobody ever 
have come; but that was the challenge which was sent to me; and 
none of the people of the church, they would not let me go in there. 

@. What church do you belong to ?—A. The African Church; [am a 
member; and they won’t let me go into the church; can’t goin at all, be- 
cause I belong to the democrats. Well, I think they ought to be more 
partial with me than that, because I was never nothing else. I was 
always that from the first until this time; but they won’t let me goin 
the church; they went back on me. 

(). Have you always been a democrat?—A. All my life, sir. 

@. Do you know any other fact connected with the canvass?-~A. No, 
sir; I can assert for one only where Iwas in. That was quiet. The 
rest I don’t know nothing much about. 

@. You confined your operations to the Cokesbury box ?7—A. Yes, sir; 
only went to the Cokesbury box. 

(. And that neighborhood?—A. Yes, sir; where I belonged. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. When did you first vote the democratic ticket?—A. The first ticket 
I voted, sir, was at the first election; the first election that was after 
the war I voted the democrat ticket, the very time; I can’t specify 
that now, because I don’t remember. 

Q. Have you voted the democratic ticket ever since?—A. I have 
voted the democratic ticket ever since. 

@. Any republicans ever whip you for it?—A. O, no, sir; never have 
been whipped, only threatened. . 

(). Did the threats frighten you much ?—A. Well, I never felt fright- 
ened by no one, only this: that they were sent to take me out at night, 
when I couldn’t see. 

(). That is the only one that ever frightened you?—A. The only one 
that ever frightened me, that I was in fear of. 

(. But you were not badly frightened, if you voted the democratic 
ticket, were you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you a slave before emancipation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who was your owner ?—A. Old Peter Duuwoodie. 

Q,. Is he still alive?—A. No, sir; heis dead; he lived to seventy-five 
years old, and died; a native of this place, raised and born in Columbia. 

Q. He was a democrat?—A. Well, I reckon he was, sir. At that time 
I didn’t know nothing at all about politics; I didn’t when he died; but 
I suppose he was. He was one thing, if you will allow me to speak a 
little—there was one thing | know he was—I know he was a mighty 
good master to me, and treated me monstrous well, and I have missed 
him since I have been free a good deal, I will tell you. 

Q. You were better off when you were a slave?—A. Yes, sir; I was 
better off when I was a slave than I am now; I will stick to the truth. 

@. Are you a mechanic ?—A. I were till I had the rheumatism, and I 
had to stop work and farm where I was not exposed, and for the last 
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four years I have been farming. I have quit working as a mechanic at 
all, and don’t do nothing but farm now. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You said that challenges were sent to you, and that you were 
frightened ?—A. Yes, sir; I were frightened only at night. 

Q. How were they sent ?—A. By a young strip of a fellow. 

(). Was it in writing ?—A. No, sir; by word of mouth. 

(. You don’t know whether any such thing was really sent or not ?— 
A. No, sir; more than a little boy told me that they said they were 
coming that night, and I asked him who they were, and he said he would 
not tell their names, because they would whip him. 

@. You don’t know whether anybody did send such a thing 7—A. No, 
sir; no more than by the word of threatening. 

Q. That was the only thing that frightened you?—A. Yes, sir. 


EDWARD HENDERSON—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
EDWARD HENDERSON (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your place of residence and your business. — Answer. 
Abbeville; a carpenter. 

Q. To what political party do you belong ?—A. To the democratic. 

Q. State whether you took any part in the late political canvass in 
this State ; and, if you say yes, state what it was.—A. I did. 

Q. Give us an account now of yourexperiences during the campaign.— 
A. I went around and quietly requested the colored people to go with 
the democratic party. 

Q. Were you, at the time, president of a colored club ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what point?—A. Abbeville. 

(). How many members were in’'it?—A. About 180. 

Q. Did you make any speeches ?—A. A very few. ’ 

@. Did you observe any demonstrations of violence anywhere toward 
anybody ? and if you say yes, state when and where.—A. Nary one. 

Q. State whether or not, at any time, you were attacked ; and, if so, 
by whom.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom ?—A. Mr. Bruce, trial-justice there, attacked me. 

Q. Is he a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What else was he besides a trial-justice 7—A. United States mar- 
shal. I think there was two workmen that worked with me came down 
to the meeting in the school-bouse and joined the club, and there was 
about forty or fifty of his men, and they came and attended the club, 
and he got angry about it. 

Q. What did he say to you about it ?—A. We got into a dispute about 
it, and I told him that I had used only fair arguments with thesé men, 
and he-said I hadu’t, and I told him I hadn’t done anything out of the 
way, and he said I had ; and he was drinking then, and treating a great 
many, and spending his money in that way, and I told him that I didn’t 
use any money nor no violence. Then he called me a liar, and attempted 
to draw his pistol out, but he didn’t shoot; but he said he would do it 
in case it was necessary. 

And the colored women was the worst of all. I have been rebuked 
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a good deal by them through the county—at Lowndesville, at Green- 
ville, and Calhoun’s Mills. "They were there at the meetings. 

Q. What did they do ?—A. They abused me, and all the men that 
were with me. They whipped several. We had a big dinner down there, 
and some speeches. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Did they attack anybody but colored men?—A. No, sir, I think 
not. 
@. You are not a colored man, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You say the women abused you violently 7—A. O, tremendously. 
They whipped my little girl at the school, and threatened to whip my 
wife at church. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you hear that yourself?—A. Isawit. The parties were arrested 
for whipping my girl; and I was going home to dinner one day, and they 
were after my wife, coming from the spring, and they called her bad 
names, ‘*‘a dirty bitch,” &c.; and when they saw me coming they left. 
There was several men that wanted to join my club that couldn’t do it 
on account of the women portion of the family. Butthey did vote, some 
of them, the democratic ticket, I believe. I don’t know who did or who 
didn’t. 

(. Do you know any argument the women resorted to to keep the 
men from voting the democratic ticket?—A. Yes, sir; some smutty 
things. 

Q. Well, go on and state them.—A. Well, they would say that they 
were not goingto support their husbands; that they would starve them; 
and that they wouldn’t sleep in the same bed with them. And I knew 
one woman in town that threw her husband’s clothes out the door and 
locked the door on him, and he went back and got to drinking some, 
and he came over to my house and asked me to go home with him, and 
I went there with him, and I knocked on the door of his house, and there 
happened to be another man jumped out of the window and left, and 
she let him in, and then they staid quiet a day or two. And the day of 
the election I don’t think he voted, but I never could find out. There 
was another man there, that lived with General McGowan, a nice man, 
about forty-five years old. He wasa bright-looking man, and he wanted 
to vote the democratic ticket, and he wanted to vote for General Me- 
Gowan, because he lived with him; and his wife whipped him in the 
street, took his hat, and torn his coat off, and took him uP by the school- 
house, to make him vote the republican ticket, and I don’t think he 
voted at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Do you think he deceived his wife and made her think he voted 
the republican ticket?—A. He did. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did you know any cases where they refused to sleep with their 
husbands ?—A, Yes, sir; this same woman that had run her husband 
off and had this colored man there with her, she said she wouldn’t have 
any democratic nigger sleep with her as long as she lived, and she 
would beg her bread first. And they are now separated, and this other 
colored man has taken her and carried her to Greenville. 
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Q. State anything you saw in the way of intimidation or abuse on ac- 
count of color or political affiliation on either side.—A. I saw nothing 
on the day of the election at Abbeville. If there was anything I didn’t 
see it. I didn’t see a pistol except what was with the republican party 
not one. There was'a meeting there two days before to prevent it, and 
we went up there and we all pledged ourselves not to use any violence, 
and I didn’t see no pistols there or that day, except what was with the 
republican party. Mr. Guffin brought in a company, I think, of about two 
hundred from a box in the country where something went wrong and 
they couldn’t vote; they come in with clubs and pistols, and I reckon 
about a dozen shot-guns. 

Q. Did they march them in military order ?—A. Yes, sir; regular two 
deep. The drove was over half a mile long. 

Q. Armed men ?—A. There was some armed and some were not. 

(@. Did you use any force to induce the colored people to vote the 
democratic ticket ?—A. Not one word; I never had a cross word with a 
man in the campaign, with the exception of Mr. Bruce, the man I have 
mentioned, and he was I think William Pope, down there, will give 
me credit that I acted more gentlemanly than any man he knew there. 
He was on the election there and treated me handsomely, and Griffin 
did the same. 

(. Do you know any other fact that you ought to state here in the 
line of the examination I have given you?—A. No, sir. 





CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. When did you join the democratic party ?—A. I have always beer 
a democrat. The first election we ever had at Abbeville I had a club 
of one hundred and seven. 

@. One hundred and seven colored men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what year?—A. That was in 1867, I believe, sir, as well as I 
remember. 

@. You have been a democrat ever since ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom are you principally employed as a carpenter, by rece 
licans or democrats 7—A. I get employment from both. 

(. I supposed that; but by whom are vou principally employed ?— 
A. Principally by the democrats, because they have more work. Ihave 
done a good deal of work for Guffin; I had over two hundred dollars’ 
worth of work. . 

@. You are employed principally by the democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They have the most work to do?—A. Yes, sir; the republicans 
have not done much around there. I have worked a ood deal for the 
colored people around there. I think I have made over fifty coffins for 
the colored people in the last two years, and I don’t believe I have got 
two dollars for it. 

(. The colored people of Abbeville are generally poor, are they not?— 
A. Well, yes, sir; generally poor. 

Q. Were you a slave before the war ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was your owner ?—A. John McLaren. 

@. Does he reside at Abbeville still ?—A. He is dead. I was raised 
by him. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
J. M. COCHRAN sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, your place of fesidence, your business, and 
which political party you belong to.—Answer. I am about fifty-four 
years old; my business is that ot farming; I belong to the democratic 
party; and I reside at Hodges, Abbeville County, South Carolina. 

(. State whether you held any official position on the day of election 
at Cokesbury.—A. I was United States supervisor at the election, at the 
Cokesbury box. 

Q. Give the committee an account of how the election was conducted 
there—whether it was quiet and orderly, or otherwise.—A. A very quiet 
election, sir. I never saw a more orderly election in my life; no dis- 
turbance whatever. 

Q. Any guns displayed there ?7—A. Did not see a gun or pistol. 

Q. Was there any intimidation toward the blacks?—A. No, sir; 
nothing—really nothing. I did not see anything. I heard that Mr. 
Vance came up with a crowd with clubs. I didnot seeit. I was in the 

-court-lLouse and could not see it. ; 

Q. Do you know Beverly Vance ?—A. I do, sir. 

@. Do you know his reputation?—A. Yes, sir; I have known him 
twenty-five or thirty years. 

@. What is it for truth ?7—A. It is not good at all, sir. Heis regarded 
as a very bad man, and totally unreliable by all who know him. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Whom have you heard speak of Beverly Vance’s reputation for 
truth ?—A. I have heard it spoken otf by dozens of men, sir. 

Q. Give their names.—A. I do not know how I could give them all. 
I have heard J. K. Vance, who owned him, and Major Harrison Vance, 
and Colonel MceMosely, John McMosely, and Gabriel M. Hodges, J. D. 
Pace, T. J. Ellis—I can give you forty names if you want them. 

Q. Give them all.—A. J. A. Hillis, F. A. Connor, Col. B. Z. Herndon. 

@. When did you hear Colonel Herndon speak of him ?—A. 1 have 
heard him repeatedly, sir. We discussed these men very frequently 
amongst ourselves. 

(). When did you hear him speak of it?—A. I could not say precisely. 

@. When did you hear any of these gentlemen speak of him ?—A. I 
could not give the time. 

@. Mention any one time when you heard any of those gentlemen 

| speak of him.—A. I could not give vou dates, but I can tell you how I 

‘know, exactly. The character of this man was discussed in a labor- 

reform association at Hodges some months ago, and that is the way that 
I know that they all regard him as a totally unreliable character and 
a very bad man, and it is common talk in the country. He is a boy 
that has made himself very offensive in the community. 

Q. How did he make himself so very offensive ?—A. Well, sir, by 
his general meanness, and his officiousness politically as well as mor ally ; 
he made himself offensive officiously in his politics. I kave nothing to 

— conceal, sir; I will tell you all 1 know. 
S Q. How did his reputation happen to be discussed in your labor meet- 
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ing—what occasion was there for discussing it?—A. Well, they were 
discussing the matter of preference—this matter of preference in the 
employment of laborers; the land-holders and others were talking this 
thing over among themselves to determine whom they would lease 
their lands to; the land-holders and others that belonged to the associ- 
ation were discussing the propriety of showing preference to their 
friends rather than their enemies. 

Q. What conclusion did they come to?—A. They did not come to any 
particular conclusion; that matter was postponed, and I have not at- 
tended a meeting since. I came down to Columbia, and I have been 
here, and [ have been to no other meeting since, and they have never 
come to a certain conclusion that I know of. 

Q. Whom did they speak of as their friends ?—A. Politically, they 
spoke of the colored people who showed friendship towards them in 

Q. Who voted the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; or did not vote 
at all. 

Q. Whom did they speak of as their enemies ?—A. 1 do not know that 
they classed anybody as their enemies. 

(. I used the term because you used it—A. Well, 1 was not guarded 
if I said enemies. ; | 

@. Yet you did so— A. I have been conservative in my notions about 
things, and I have always advocated that those who voted against us — 
should not be regarded as enemies, that they could be at last made 
- friends, and have opposed anything like proscription, or anything of 
that sort; that has been my position all the time. I think they have 
been misled. 

(. The proposition was to give the preference to those negroes who 
voted the democratic ticket ?—A. Yes, sir; that was the proposition. 

Q. And Beverly Vance is an active republican, is he not?—A. Yes, 
sir; very active, very active. 

q. And he made himself, as you have stated, very offensive ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. Very offensive to the democrats, I presume?—A. Yes, sir; he has 
made himself offensive to them and to the community generally there; 
he is a very bad man anyhow. 

Q. Well, 1am not talking about that now; let us talk about one thing 
at a time. Lea Very good, sir. 

Q. Did he make himself very offensive to the democrats or to the col- 
ored republicans—which ?—A. To the democrats; Ido not think he 
was offensive to the republicans; I do not know that he is. 

(. Did you ever hear his reputation for veracity discussed, except at 
that meeting ?—A. He bears a bad reputation—— 

Q. I am not speaking about a bad or a good reputation, except for 
truth. —A. He has borne a very bad reputation for truth; he has not 
been regarded as a man that could be relied upon. 

Q. How long has he been an active republican politician ?—A. Ever 
since we have had anything of the sort that 1 know of; ever since we 
have had republicanism in our country. 

Q. He has always been very offensive to the democrats—politically, 
I mean ?—A. Well, I do not know that he has always made himself so. 

Q. Well, how long has he been so ?—A. I do not know. I know that 
he is so regarded now. I do not know that he has made himself very 
officious all the while, but he has always been regarded as a republican, 
and it is only lately that we have had any contest with them; we have 
let them go on as they pleased, and have paid no attention to them. 
We did not pay much attention, ‘but we regarded them all as republi- 
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cans, and let them go so. They were not so offensive to us, because we 
did not care; we took no part in politics. 

Q. But since you have commenced taking part in politics he has been 
offensive to the democrats, has he ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What official connection did you have with the election held at 
Cokesbury ?—A. I was appointed supervisor of the election. 

Q. The democratic supervisor ?—A. Yes, sir; I supposeso; I got the 
appointment, I do not know how; I did not seek it. 

(. Was there a republican supervisor there also ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What was his name? initials; Porter—J. F. Por- 
ter, probably. 

Q. A colored man?—A. A colored man. 

(). How many votes were cast at that box on the day of the last: elec- 
tion ?—A. A little over 600. 

(). How many democratic and how many republican ?—A. The dem- 
ocrats got thirty-three majority ; I think there were six hundred and 
three or six hundred and six votes; ; Ido not know the exact number, 
but I know the majority was thirty-three. 

Were you a candidate for any office ?—A. No, sir. 

. You took a very active interest in the last election, did you not? 
. Yes, -sir. 

You were a member of the democratic club ?—A. Yes, sir. 

. What club ?—A. The Cokesbury democratic club. 

Are you a member of a rifle-club 7?—A. No, sir. 

Were you at any time ?—A. No, sir. 

. Were there any rifle-clubs in your town ?—A. There was, I think, 
a club at Hodges, the place I live at, for a short while; it was promptly 
dissolved when Governor Chamberlain issued his proclamation. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. I will ask you one more question: If Beverly Vance has sworn that 
there was any violence at the election at Cokesbury, did he swear the 
truth ?—A. No, sir; he could not have sworn the truth. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(. You were engaged at the polls, I suppose, all day ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Can you say positively, of your own knowledge, that there was 
no violence used out of doors among the crowd anywhere where you 
were not present ?—A. Of course, sir, you must allow me to explain 
when I say that; if there was any violence, I never heard and I never 
Saw it; certainly there was none came within my knowledge, and I 
never heard of any. I heard everybody speak of the quiet, orderly, 
and gentlemanly manner in which the election was conducted, and the 
United States marshal on that occasion told me 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what he said. 


| By Mr. MERRIMON: 

~ Q. What was your opportunity to see ?—A. I was in the house and 
the box was in the window; they came to the window and voted, 
and my opportunity was really very good to see outside; and I could 
hear very well; and there was no disturbance, I am confident. J. did 
not hear an ill or an angry word spoken around that box that day, and 
s was generally said by everybody that they nevre saw a more qniet 
election. 
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A. A. GLOVER—EDGEFIELD. COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876, 
A, A. GLOVER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. State your age.—Answer. Forty-two years old. 

Q. Place of residence ?—A. HKdgefield Court-House. 

Q. Business ?—A. Farming. 

@. With which political party are you associated and have been in 
the past ?—A. The democratic party, sir. 

Q. State whether you had any official connection with the election at 
Edgefield Court-House.—A. I was manager of one of the boxes—No. 1. 

(. State whether you observed any violent demonstrations there by 
which anybody was prevented from voting.—A. None at all, sir. 

Q. Where did you hold the election ?—A. In the court-house. 

Q. What part of the court-house ?—A. Up in the room where they 
generaily hold court. 

Q. Had the elections usually been held up stairs in the court-house ?— 
A. Always. 

@. Always before that time and at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. State whether you broke open the court-house ?—A. I did not; 
there was fifty men in the court-house when I went to it. It had been 
raining, and they got there before I did, and I did not get there until it 
was time to open the polls. The managers came and I was in theye wait- 
ing, and the box was in the republican managers’ room, and the boy had 
the key, and one of the managers took the box out of the store himself 
where it was, and it was raining very hard. 

Q. Who had charge of the box after the voting ceased ?—A. We ali 
staid there; three cf us. 

Q. You counted the votes ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Was there any demonstration of force or violence ?—A. None at 
all, sir. 

Q. Was there any controversy between you and the clerks and man- 
agers ?—A. None at all. 

(). Any difference of opinion in any way ?—A. Well, Mr. Beatty, the 
United States marshal, called in there and asked if we wanted his as- 
sistance or a guard to be placed there while we were counting the votes; 
and Wiley Williams spoke up and said that he sbould like to have some 
assistance; and there was a lawyer there said, ‘‘ You cannot put every- 
body out of the house, you have got to count the vote publicly before 
everybody ;” and they decided then that they would have the bystanders 
all outside the bar—there was a railing around where the lawyers Sat, 
and some of them says to keep everybody outside of the bar. The court- 
house was full and one or two officers stood by us. I said, “As far as I 
am concerned, I am not afraid of anybody stealing the boxes here.” I 
said, ‘I am satisfied I can protect myself, and the balance of you, if 
necessary.” 

(). Were there any threats used?—A. No, sir; none at all. 

Q. Any disturbance or violence?—A. None at all; no hard words 
or nothing else. 

Q. And the vote was counted ?—A. And the vote was counted. ' 

(). Did the clerks assist you in making out the return for the county 
commissioners ?—A. Yes, sir. We were sitting there, and I teld Wiley 
we could not manage that. I said I never did any such thing; and he 
said he never did; and 1 suggested that we better get some lawyers to 


instruct us how to do it; that I did not understand how to fix up the 
papers, and that he did not know how, either; and we agreed to let 
Major Gary and John Sheppard fix the papers, and one of the super- 
visors, Mr. Brunson, staid there and helped through with the work. 

@. Did you force them to do it?—A. No, sir; we just agreed among 
ourselves to do it, because neither of us knew how to do it. 

Q. Did you importune them to do it, even? NO, Sir. 

Q. It was done by common consent ?—A. Yes, sir; common consent. 

(). State what became of the box after you counted the votes.—A. 
The box was sealed and kept there; I forget where it was kept. I 
think it was kept there in the court-house that night, as well as I 
remember now. 

Q. Did you keep it, or did the others ?—A. I think I kept the box 
and give them the key. 

Q. Did you have the key 7—A. I gave them the key. 

@. Did you break that box ?—A. No; we opened the box the next 
day in the presence of the canvassers. 

@. I mean did you, at*the time you had the box in your custody, 
break the seal or interfere with the box at all?—A. No, sir. 

@. Did you take the box by their free consent ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. How was the voting carried on ?—A. There was a Jarge crowd in 
the court-room when we got there. It was raining hard outside, and 
we had hard work to keep them back outside of the railing; and we 
determined to lock the front door and only let twelve in the court- 
house at a time; but we would not, of course, turn those men who 
were in there out in the rain until they had voted; but, after they had 
voted, then we locked the doors and let only twelve in at a time. 

(. Was there any difference of opinion between you and your associ- 
ate managers during the day?—-A. Noneat all. Wetook a drink after 
we got through, and I said, ‘‘ Everything has passed off pleasantly, Wi- 
ley ;” and he said, “I never had a more delightful time; everything 
went off pleasantly.” 

@. How many colored votes were polled at that box ?—A. I suppose 
seventy-five or one hundred. 

@. And how many republican votes?—A. There were twenty-six or 
twenty- seven, I do not remember which. 

. Do you know Jesse Jones ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Do you know his reputation in your section 2—A. Yes, sir. 

. What is it for truth ?—A. Bad. 

. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. I would not. 

. Do you know Wiley Williams ?—A. I do. 

Do you know his reputation ?—A. I do. 

. What is it for truth ?—A. Bad. 

. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir. 

. State whether anybody was denied the right to vote that day. 
| Mr. CAMERON. I object to that. 

Mr. Merrion. Take the vote, sir. 

Mr. CamERon. I am perfectly willing that this witness should state 
all he knows; but when a question like that is asked I am not willing 
it should be answered. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not care to debate it; you may decide it as ‘you 
please, you and Mr. Christiancy. I have asked the question, and I in- 

_ sist it is pertinent, and if you want to vote it down, vote it down. 

' Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If you meant at the pollsk—— 

Mr. MerRrRiM0N. That is what I meant. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If that is the question, then it is admissible. 
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Mr. MERRIMON. I might have asked this question: Whether at the 
polls where he presided any man was denied his right to vote? It was 
not exactly in those terms, but taken in connection with what preceded 
it, it is plain that that was the meaning. 

"Mr. CAMERON. It may have been plain to you, but it certainly was 
not plain to me. 

The WITNESS. There was no one denied who had a right to vote 
there. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Black or white?—A. No one denied but one man, and he himself 
admitted that he had voted at the other box; he attempted to vote, and 
talked for a long time, and two or three men there said that they had 
seen him vote at the other box. He gave his name, and I sai, ** Don’t 
take that name down yet,” and I contended with him I reckon ten or 
fifteen minutes; and they said, ‘¢‘ Let him vote,” and I said, ‘‘ Let him 
give his name;” and he gave another name; and I said, ‘‘ You have 
given two names;” and he finally acknowledged that he had voted be- 
fore. He was a boy that worked with Jesse Jones; that was the only 
one that we would not allow to vote; we did not let him vote because he 
acknowledged that he had voted at the other place. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. Every other person that applied did vote ?—A. Yes, sir, that was 
competent. Well, perhaps there was one other case that some one ob- 
jected to; I forgot about that; there was one or two other boys chal- 
lenged, but I think all the others voted even after their votes were 
challenged. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. If Jesse Jones has sworn before this committee that you toate the 
box from the other republican managers, and that you broke open the 
court-house door in order to get into the court-house up-stairs to hold 
the election ; did he swear to the truth ?—A. He swore to a positive lie. 
It can be proved by four hundred people, because I am satisfied that 
there were fifty men in the house when we took the box there, because I 
had to beg them to let us pass with the box to get out of the rain. I 
could not very well manage to carry the box, as I had a sprained foot, 
and I am pretty certain be had the box himself; he came to get the 
box at my son’s store. 

(. State whether any of your associates protested against holding 
the election down-stairs.—A. He asked me the question whether it 
would not be better not to hold it down-stairs. I said I had never 
heard of such a thing; that it was a tremendous cold day, and raining 
hard, and that it would be wet and cold down there; there was no 
chancefor a fire; and he said that he had never thought of that. The 
court-house steps go up from the outside about six feet, and he proposed 
to have them vote at the top of the steps, and I said, ‘‘ Everybody will 
be in the rain,” and he said, “That is so;” and I said, “* We'll lock the 
front door, and let so many in at a time, and we have got a good stove 
in there in the court-room, and we can keep warm there, but we’ll freeze 
to death down-stairs in the basement;” and he said, ‘* We must keep 
the front door locked, then ;” and I said, ‘“‘ Of course, we must do that ;” 
and he consented right away. 

Q. State whether you were present when the commissioners canvassed 
the vote of the county.—A. I was, but not all the time. 

4 @. Were there any demonstrations of violence there ?—A. Not as I 
eard of. 
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Q. Any armed men in the room where it was counted ?—A. None. 
q. Any threats made to the colored commissioners 7?—A. I never saw 
or heard anything of the kind. There was only one gun there; I ear- 
ried a gun there myself, and I told the managers, I says, ‘There may 
be some trouble here, and I am going to take my double-barreled gun 
there for my own protection,” and they said, ‘Iam glad you done it ;” 
and they said that they would feel perfectly safe while I was there, and 
that if anybody else was there they would not serve. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who was it said that?—A. Wiley Williams, one of the managers. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Were any threats made there?—A. None at all. I never saw a 
more peaceable crowd; and from two o’clock until four o’clock there was 
scarcely any voting there at all, and Wiley said, ‘*Mr. Glover, suppose 
that we get up and vote ourselves, now.” I said, ‘Go down there and 
tell the men to come up there and vote,” and while we were waiting the 
United States marshal came up there with three or four negroes that 
said they could not vote; and Beatty said, ‘‘I had no trouble in getting 
up there at all,” and he told me so the next day when I met him. There 
was no obstruction in the way of their voting. 


CROSS:-KXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. When were the votes canvassed by the commissioners 7—A., It 
was the next day, I think; perhaps the third day. I do not remember 
whether it was the second or third day. If was not up there all the time 
that they were canvassing. I was there until after they got through 
our box, when they were preparing the count, and after [ got through 
with my business I left; but L was up there several times during the 
day. 

Q. What business did you have there on the day the vote was can- 
vassed by the commissioner ?—A. Everybody went there that wanted 
to go. 

Q. You stated that you went away as soon as you got through with 
your business; I ask you what business you had there.—A. We had 
to fix the returns. I think they had to be sealed up. We had put them 
in the box the day before, and they said that they would have to be sealed 
up in a separate envelope, and we had to open the box and seal them 
up Separate, and we did that in the presence of all. 

q. You did that the day that the vote was canvassed by the commis- 
sioners ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not fully accomplish your business until the day that the 
yote was canvassed 7—A. We put all the papers in the box, and these 
papers had to be put in-a ‘separate envelope, so the canvassers said, 
and we did that. 

(). How long did you remain there at that time ?—A. I do not know 
how long. It was not very long though, but I was in and out several 
times during the day. 

Q. Were there many persons in the court-room 7?—A. Sometimes half 
a dozen, sometimes a dozen; no big crowd there. A good many of the 
managers brought in their boxes, and they were there. 

@. Was there a crowd on the street ?—A. Very few. 

(. It was remarkably quiet, was it not ?—A. The day after that, per- 
haps, it was not very quiet, but I do not think there were so many there 
that day. 
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(. How many democratic votes were cast at that poll?—A. Well, I 
think there were six hundred; 1 think the whole vote was six hundred 
and twenty-seven or something. I never charged my memory with it. 

(). There was no obstacle to the republicans voting at any time during 
the day, was there?—A. None at all; nobody prevented them from 
voting at all; no one was kept from voting that I know of. I could not 
tell what was going on outside particularly; my business was in the 
house, and I did not leave the box. 

Q. You do not know whether they were prevented from entering the 
court-room, or not ?—A. No, sir; we kept the front door locked all the 
time. J hada couple of men at the outside there, and one at the rail- 
way, to let them in just as we wanted them. 

q. Did you notice that the white men surrounded the door of the 
court-house, or the front of the court-house, on horseback, early in the 
morning ?—A, No, I think not; when I went up there there were none 
there. 

q. There were no horsemen in front of the court-room during the 
day that you saw ?—A. None that I saw. I could not see them. 

q. You could have seen them if they were there, could you not ?—A. 
if { had went and looked out. 

@. Did you go and look out ?—A. I did not go and look out; I do not 
think I walked to the door during the day. 

j. You were continuously in the room 7?—A. Right at the box at the 
back of the court-house, and if there had been these horsemen there, I 
could not have seen them, even if the door was open, for they would 
have been below and I could not have seen them. 

(). Then, in point of fact, you know nothing that occurred in Edge- 
field on the day of the election from the time the box was opened until 
it was closed, except in the court-room where you were ?—A. That is all. 

@. Whom have you ever heard speak of Wiley Williams’s reputation 
for truth ?—A. I do not know of any particular persons ; it is pretty 
general. I do not know as I could call any particular name. 

@. Can you not name any one ?—A. I do not know as I could name 
any one particularly. 

-Q. Whom have you heard speak of Jesse J ones’s reputation for truth ?— 
A. | have heard the man who raised him, and I was raised very close 
to him, and live very close now. I know he has stolen money from the 
man who raised bim at various times. 

Q. Iam not speaking of his stealing money; I am speaking of his 
reputation for truth. Who raised him ?—A. Mr. McGraw. 

Q. When did you hear Mr. McGraw speak of his reputation for 
truth ?—A. Oftentimes. 

_ Q. When?—A. All tke time he staid with him, from a boy up. 

@. While he was a slave ?—A. Until McGraw went to Charleston. 

@. When he was a slave, do you mean?—A. No, sir; after he was 
free; he remained with him until about three or four years ago; he never 
left him at all; he was allowed to work with him. 

(. Name any time you heard Mr, MeGraw speak of his reputation for 
truth.—A. It would be impossible for me to name any day or year, but 
Il have heard him speak of it fifty times. 

_ Q. Name any other one you have heard speak of it.—A. It is a gen- 
eral thing. Lewis Jones for one, McGraw, Brunson, Durisoe, Budd 
Bryant; and I could name nearly every man in Edgefield viliage. 

@. Name the time that you heard any of those men speak of his rep- 
utation.—A. It would be impossible. 

Q. You cannot do it?7—A. I cannot give you the particular dates, as 
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far as that is concerned, for I paid no attention to it. I was speaking 
of his general character. 

@. Well, can you remember the occasion when it was done, or the 
year ?—A. No, sir; I do not know as I could do that; it was pretty 
common talk all the time. 

Q. Can you remember the place ?—A. Edgefield village. 

(. What particular place in the village ?—A. In the streets and in the 
houses, wherever occasion came to talk about it. 

@. Who spoke of it in the street ?—A. The people who lived in the 
village, as a general thing. 

Q. Is that as definite as you can be about it ?—A. That was general. 

@. You have stated that it was general several times. I do not ask 
you if it was general, I asked you for the particulars.—A. It would be 
impossible for me now to name any particular place on a street, or any 
particular day, or the day of the month that I have heard it; I never 
charge my memory with such things as that. 

(). Have you ever heard any colored people speak of Wiley Williams’s 
reputation for truth ?—A. I do not know that I have. 

(). Have you ever heard any colored people speak of Jones’s reputa- 
tion for truth ?—A. I do not generally go around talking with them very 
much—the colored people—only on business. 

(. I did not ask you that question; I asked you if you had heard 
colored people speak of Wiley Williams’s reputation for truth ?—A. I do 
not know that I have. 

(). These men that you have heard speak of Williams’s reputation for 
truth were white men and democrats, were they ?—A. I think I have 
heard Judge Carpenter say at the last court that he ought to be indicted 
for perjury. 

@. Who? Wiley Williams?—A. No; Jesse Jones. 

q. I am not speaking of Jones now; I asked you if the men whom 
you heard speak of Wiley Williams’s reputation for truth were white 
men and democrats?—A. Yes, sir; I have heard several. 

@. They were white men ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. And democrats ?—A. Yes, sir. Wedo not have many of the other 
sort there, but democrats among the white men. 

Q. Is Williams an active republican politician ?—A. Not very, sir. 

(. Is he known as a republican?—A. He is, sir. 

- Q. Has he been for a number of years past known as a republican ?— 
A. I suppose he has been so all the time. 

Q. Is Jones an active republican politician ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Has he made himself offensive to the democrats 1A. I think ia 
has, in several instances. 

@. Has Williams made himself offensive to the democrats ?—A. Not 
as much so as Jones; he has not taken as active a part in it as Jones 
has.- ; 

(. The colored men who take an active part in politics make them- 
selves offensive to the democrats of Edgefield, do they not?—A. Not 
when they behave themselves, they do not. 

Q. But Jones and Williams have?—A. There are plenty of men that 
vote the republican ticket and are very well thought of and cared for 
there. I have some seventy-five or one hundred men on my plantation 
that are very well cared for. 
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D. R. DURISOE—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876, 
D. R. DURISOE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, your 1 business, and 
the political party with which you affiliate. — Answer. I am forty-five 
years of age, sir; my residence is at Hdgefield ; occupation, a farmer and 
planter ; a democrat in polities. 

Q. State whether you had any official connection with the late elec- 
tion at Edgefield Court-House; and, if you say yes, state what it was.— 
A. I was chairman of the board of elections—commissioner of election 
for Edgefield County. 

Q. When did you meet and count the votes ?—A. We tried to meet 
several days, but I think we finally met on the third day, which was 
Friday. 

®. The Friday next after the election ?—A. Yes, sir; I think that was 
the day ;. at any rate it was the third day: Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day—yes, sir; Friday was the third day. 

Q. Describe to the committee how the vote was counted, and whether 
there was any disturbance or demonstration of force or violence there.— 
A. None whatever. 

@. Who were your associates ?—A. Jesse Jones and George Holland, 
two colored men and republicans. 

Q. What time did you meet and how did you proceed 7?—A. We met 
about nine o’clock, I think, sir, and organized a board of canvassers, of 
which they elected me chairman. We elected our clerks and adminis- 
tered to them the oath, and proceeded to aggregate the votes. We did 
not count only in one or two instances—in one instance. 

Q. You mean you did not count the ballots?—A. We did not count 
the ballots; we did in two instances, I think. 

Q. You just counted the returns sent up from the various polling- 
places ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, who counted them ?—A. The clerks of the board. Mr, Nor- . 
ris was one, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Ramey, and Mr. Richardson. 

(. Was that done in the presence of the commissioners ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, sir, state whether there was anything there calculated to in- 
timidate any member of the board, or whether any member of the board 
was intimidated, or led to do that which he did not want to do, so far 
as your observation went.—A. Nothing of the sort, sir; everything was 
peaceful, quiet, and orderly. We had a lieutenant of the Army with us. 
He came up and asked permission to attend, and I said certainly, we 
would be glad to have him, and he remained with us all the day. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. What is his name ?—A. Lieutenant Durham. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Was there any dissatisfaction on the part of any of your colleagues 
with the manner of counting the vote ?—A. I heard of none, sir. 

(J. Did they join you in certifying the vote ?—A. Yes, sir; all three 
signed. 

Q. Any protests ?—A. I think there was a protest sent up; but none 
when they were signing our retur Ds. They protested against the result — 
of the election. 
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@. In the county ?—A. Yes, sir. I do not think any member of the 
board particularly or individually did it. They may have done it in 
connection with the others. I did not see the protest—that is, I did not 
read it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


- Q. You do not know, then, what the protest was exactly 7?—A. I know 
it was a protest against the election. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether you were at the court-house on the day of election.— 
A. Yes, sir; I was there all day. 

@. Were you at box No. 1?—A. Yes, sir; frequently there, and fre- 
quently at box No. 2. 

(J. Did you see the negroes voting at box No. 2?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. State whether they were disturbed by anybody.—A. I did not see 
any one disturb them. 

(. Was there a large vote polled in your county at the late election ?— 
A. Quite a full vote, I think. 

@. Was there anything extraordinary about it?—A. It was a larger 
vote than we have been in the habit of polling there. 

Q. What was the occasion of that, if you know ?—A. Well, our popu- 
lation has never turned out heretofore to vote anything like this; but 
we have had generally a mixed ticket, and then they would not sanc- 
tion it—would not vote for it; and now these little towns of Johnson, 
Ridge Spring, and Pine House are prospering and growing in popula- 
tion; and I think there are a good many Georgians who have come in, 
and a good many colored peopie returning from Georgia to South Caro- 
lina who went off immediately after the war. They became bushwhacked 
at that time. 

@. Are there any rifle-clubs in your county ?—A. No, sir; I think 
not, to my knowledge. We had cone at Edgefield, but it has been dis- 
banded. 

@. How long since?—A. I do not remember, sir, Previous to the 
election, though, Governor Chamberlain issued an order disbanding all 
the rifle-clubs, and ours disbanded. 

Q. Did you take much part in the late election?—A. Yes, sir; L 
was going around and looking about, doing all I could to win the elec- 
tion. 

@. Did you observe any intimidation at any point?—A. I did not, 
sir. | 

Q. Do you know Jesse Jones ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it for truth ?—A. It is not good, sir, in our vicinity there. 
I do not know outside, but in the region around the town it is not very’ 
good. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Jesse Jones’s reputation for 
truth ?—A. I have heard white and colored. ; 

Q. Give the names of some of them.—A. I have heard Mr. Sheppard— 
Mr. O. O. Sheppard—Mr. Cheatam, Mr. Colligin, and a colored man by 
the name of Mr. Luck Griffin. 

Q. Anybody else ?—A. No, sir; at this time I do not know as I re- 
member any one else. I heard a party speaking of it the other night— 
talking about what he had been swearing down here—and they said 
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that it did not make any difference; they did not believe any way 
nothing that he would say. 

Q. What did Mr. Griffin say about his reputation for truth ?—A. He 
simply joined in with the rest of them that he could not believe him 
under oath. 

@. When was that ?—A. One night this week. 

» Q. Did you ever hear him speak of him before that ?—A. Ihave. I 
have heard negroes speak of him; I can refer—I can give the proceed- 
ings in court, and I have heard time and again of his abuse in court there. 

Q. You have beard four or five persons speak of his reputation for 
truth ?—A. That was here of late. 

Q. Within the last week?—A. Yes, sir; that was in reference to the 
election business; but then as to other matters I have heard them 
speak heretofore. 

Q. Is Griffin a democrat ?—A. I do not know, sir. 

(). Does he reside in your town ?—A. Yes, sir; he works with me. 

. How long has he worked with you?—A. Well, off and on since 
1852 or 1853, if expect, sir. 

(. You are friendly to him, are you ?—A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Were the other persons whom you have heard speak of Jones’s 
reputation for truth white men or democrats ?—A. All the others were 
democrats. 

QQ. And all white men ?—A. All white men except this man Colligin. 

Q. Is Jones an active republican politician in your vicinity ?— 
A. Quite so. 

@. How long has he been such ?7—A. Some two or three years at least. 


W. H. BRUNSON—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 29, 1876. 
W. H. BRUNSON sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age, place of residence, your business, and what 
political party you affiliate with.—A. My age is forty; my business, 
a merchant; I affiliate with the democratic party. 

Q. Where do you reside ?—A. I live in Edgefield Court-House. 

Q. State whether you had any official connection with the late elec- 
tion at that place—A. I was supervisor at box No. 1, at Edgefield 
Court- House, on the 7th of November. | 

Q. Give the committee to understand how you observed that elec- 
tiou that day; whether there was any violence there or any intimida- 
tion of voters, or whether everybody was allowed to vote as he desired 
to do and had an opportunity to do so.—A. The election at my box was 
very quiet, no disturbance at all, no one prevented from voting that I 
know of, and I was there pretty much all day, from the time of the 
opening until the polls were closed. 

(. Where were you—in the court-house?-—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You could observe about the doorway—see out of doors ?—A. Yes, 
sir; my seat was in the judge’s seat, just back of the box, where I could 
see all in front. 

Q. Did you see any violent demonstration outside ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Any colored men vote there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you observe any disturbance there at all?—A. No, sir; the 
voting went along very quietly as far as I could see. 
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Q. Were you present when the vote was counted ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). State whether there was any disturbance at that time.—A. None 
at all, sir. 

_Q. Did jou see any manifestation of dissatisfaction on the part of the 
colored managers 7—A. None at all, sir; they expressed none. 

(. Did they join in the count ?—A. Yes, sir; they assisted. 

(). Do you know Jesse Jones ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his general reputation 7—A. Yes, sir; I know his 
general reputation. 

(. What is it for truth ?—A. Well, I could not say, sir, that it is very 
good for truth. 

@. How is it for honesty ?—A. Well, I know nothing about that, 
only from hearsay. 

(. His reputation is, you know, hearsay ; what the people say about 
him, not what you know yourself?—A. That is my knowledge of him, 
sir, from general hearsay ; what the people say about him. 

(). Not one man, or body of men, or six, or a dozen, but a general 
and indefinite number ?—A. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

Q. Well, what do you say it is?—A. I say it is not good, sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 

@. Who were the clerks of the county commissioners of election at 

the time the vote was counted ?—A. I kept the tally-sheet myself, sir, 


and 1 think Lieutenant White, of the garrison, witnessed the count. 
@. No, I don’t mean witnessed it, but who were the clerks?—A. The 


clerks took down the names on the poll-list while the voting was going on. 


Q. No, no; who were the clerks of the commissioners at the canvass- 
ing of the votes ?—A. I do not remember, sir; I did not stay up there 
during that time. 

(). You were not there ?—A. Only occasionally; I do not remember 
who the clerks were there. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of Jesse Jones’s reputation for truth 
in Edgefield?—A. Well, I declare, sir, 1 could not tell you any particular 
one; most everybody. 

‘Q. Well, name any one.—A. Well, I could mention gentlemen who 
came down with me to-day, five or six. 

(. When did you hear them speak of it?—A. Well, ever since Jesse 
has been figuring in politics. 

q. All white men and democrats whom you heard speak of him ?7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(. Did you ever hear any colored men speak of him ?—A. Not that I 
remember, sir. 

(. Jones is an active republican politician, is he not?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Has been for a number of years past ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Has he not made himself very offensive to the democrats of that 
town ?—A. Well, he is regarded as very unscrupulous and a mischief- 
maker; aman who keeps up animosity between the races very unneces- 
sarily. 

Q. That is the opinion of the democrats, is it ?7—A. Yes, sir; it is my 
own opinion. 

Q. You regard it as such ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know whether the colored people regard it as very unnec- 
essary or not ?—A. I do not. 

@. Then when you say that it is regarded as very unnecessary, you 
mean the democrats, do you not ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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RICHARD ROMAN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 


RICHARD ROMAN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State yourage; your place of residence; your business, and 
the political party with which you affiliate—Answer. I belong in Abbe- 
ville County; my age is about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, 
and my business is farming; I am a farmer. 

@. What party do you belong to ?—A. I belong to the democratic 
party. 

@. Can you state any instances where democratic colored people were 
abused in any way by republicans on account of their political opinions? 

The WITNESS. Abused ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 
self. 

Q. Well, state all the facts about it—A. Well, sir, they did this with 
me, sir: they cut me off of having any connection with them; didn’t 
want me to visit them; didn’t want me to their church; didn’t want me 
to have any association with them,.and got so that they wouldn’t speak 
to me—a greater part of them; others, you know, would speak to me, 
but a great many of them they wouldn’t speak to me; and they cussed 
me and abused me in every way a man ean do it. 

Q. How are the women eae O, Lord! 

Q. Are pice mien worse than the men ?—A. Worse than the meni 
Hearf worse, s 


By Mr. Eee 


Q. The women are nearly all republicans ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They hate democrats?—A. Yes, sir. I haven’t had no fights or 
anything of that sort with any of them. I was always for peace, and 
my adviser always told me to keep peaceable and quiet, and try to have 
protestion and a good government with peace, and always abide by the 
law of our country ; aud I took his advice and went on it. But I bave 
been a republican, though, all my life; I never voted the democrati¢ 
ticke+ but at this last election in my life. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. When were you changed and what changed you?—A. Last August 
we had a joint discussion at Abbeville, between Governor Chamberlain, 
Haynes, and Jillson, and Colonel Cothran and General McGowan. 
They had a joint discussion there, and I heard the speeches of them all, 
and I heard the charges brought up against the republican govern- 
ment—how they had defrauded our State; how they had squandered 
our money, and how they had deceived and smoothed it over, and cov- 
ered it over, and concealed it; and the high tax upon the people. 

Moreover, Governor Chamberlain stated in his speech that they made — 
a great fuss about the high taxes; that he was in favor of low taxes, as 
far as low taxes were concerned, and that the taxes any way came out 
of the laboring classes of people i in the State; they paid the taxes. 

Then there I considered that if that was the case, and if money was 
stole and going to be stole, as it had been, I saw no chance for a change 
under the present government and the present party, and if they argued 
in that way, I didn’t see any chance for a change. And Goyernor Cham- 





A. O, yes, sir; I felt a good deal of that my- 
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berlain said in my presence that it came out of the laboring men of the 
State, and I thought it better for the laboring men to try and have a 
better government; that we had had a republican government for ten 
or eleven years, and things had grown worse and worse, and I thought 
it was time for a change; and I changed from that view. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. That was in August?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Do you know many other colored men who changed their political 


opinions ?—A. Yes, sir. 


@. What namber of colored men do you think voted the democratic 
ticket at the court-house; you live at Abbeville Court-House, you say? 
—A. Yes, sir; L live in Abbeville Township. 

(). There was a colored club there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Many men in it?—A. Yes, sir; about two hundred and eighty in 
our club. 

(). Any force used to induce these men to join it?—A. None in the 
world. 

Q. They did it upon conviction of their judgment as to what was their 
interest ? 

Mr. CAMERON. That is not fair. 

The WirneEss. Our clubs was made up—most of them, sir—by two or 
three colored men in the club. I advised a heap of :them to join with 
me inyself. I did more about organizing that two hundred and eighty 
men than any white man in the county. I done with them what I 
thought was the best point of the thing. I stated how these men had 
been imposed upon by this Solomons Bank; bow the money of the 
people was paid in the bank, and it was stolen, and I told them I 
thought it was time for a change; but, gentlemen, so far as abusing 
and scaring, and such things as being forced to join the democratic 
club in my county, it is not true. Before God, it ain’t so. I went all 
over the county, and many of the colored people voted the democratic 
ticket, and there would have been a heap more of them would have 
voted it if they hadn’t feared their republican friends. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. That’s your opinion ?—A. Yes, sir; a manager of the election, a 
colored republican man, the day before yesterday evening, when we 
rode together three miles, he said he would have voted for Hampton and 
reform if it hadn’t been for his surroundings and his republican friends. 
He said that. 

Q. Who is he?—A. A. J. Hunter. 

~Q. Of what place ?—A. Centerville Township; a manager of Center- 
ville precinct. 


/~ Q. In Abbeville County 7?—A. Yes, sir; he told me that going along 


day before yesterday evening; and there were a good many others 
would have voted so, they told me, if it hadn’t been for that. They 
came to me the evening before the election, and said that they would 
join our club, but they knew their own wives would be down on them. 
They told them so, and their neighbors told them so before that; and 


I was all through the county canvassing upon it in the campaign, speak- 


ing. I was*rejected by two republican meetings. They said I could not 
speak there. They said | was a democrat, and they didn’t propose to 
hear any democratic speech from democratic colored men. 

Q. You asked them to divide the time with you ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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(@. And they refused it ?—A. Yes, sir; and finally they agreed that I 
should speak, and then they broke up the meeting before I spoke, and 
I told them my opinion of politics, and they said they didn’t object to 
what I had said very much, but yet they were not going to vote with 
me. Now, on the day of election we had a quiet time, when we met at 
Abbeville. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


(. Were there any soldiers there ?—A. Yes, sir; I disremember how 
many. There was some of them sent up to the other precinct before the 
day of the election, and the captain was there all day, and the United 
States marshal from Columbia was up there also, and we had a quiet 
town. There was a great crowd came there from Magnolia, at about ten 
or eleven o’clock, of about two hundred and fifty. They came in a horse 
company and a foot company, hooting and hollering, and they had clubs, a 
good many of them, and that thing itself, a heap of republicans said, 
frightened them so that, though they allowed to vote for Hampton, they 
got scared out from doing it. 

— Q. What republicans ?—A. Ellison was one, and Sampson Wardloff 
was one, and Bay Brown was another. 

Q. Any others ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know any others. 

. Do you call three a heap ?—A. Yes, sir; three’s a heap and four’s a 
pile. When they came in they all went over to the school-house, and 
then the women and all the republicans that had voted joined in with 
them and such a hollering and yelling you never heard. The street were 
just full, and when I went to the school-house there was five hundred of 
them there, and L. L. Guffin was in the court-house, and he went away 
and brought back over two hundred, that he brought back from the 
school-house, and.as he came in he was right in front of them, and he 
says, ‘Take your seats now,” and they all took their seats, and he called 
them up and he voted the crowd, ten at atime, and all voted republican. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do you know whether any of them had voted before at the other 
box or not?—A. I don’t know whether they had or not. I don’t 
think they had because they had just come in—I want to give every- 
thing—justice and truth—as far as lam able. They had just come in 
and he brought them back and voted the whole crowd, just that way. 

Q@. They were in charge of a white radical?—A. Yes, sir; that can be 
proved by both democrats_and republicans. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. What was there wrong about that, explain?—A. Well, sir, they 
claimed that there was intimidation on the part of the democratic party, 
by us; but there was more forcing on their part than on our part. 


‘By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Was there any forcing in asking them to come up ten at a 
time to vote? Was there anything wrong in that?—A, No, sir; I don’t 
suppose there was anything wrong in that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State whether the white men that day marched their men up in a 
boisterous way in crowds of two hundred and voted them by tens. 

A. No, sir, they didn’t. 

Q. Did you know a colored man by the name of Beverly Vance ?-——A. 
There is a Beverly Vance lives at Cokesbury. 

Q. What is his reputation for truth?—A. Well, sir, his reputation 
for truth—— 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How far does he live from where you live?—A. It is about ten 
Iniles. 
Q. Are you acquainted generally in his neighborhood where he lives ? 
_—A. Yes, sir; I have known Beverly ever since 
q. That is not what I asked you. I asked you if you are acquainted 
generally in the neighborhood in which he resides ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
know lots of them, white and colored both—I know his neighbors. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. What is his reputation for truth ?—A. Well, sir, his reputation for 
truth—so far as I can testify truthfully—is, sir, that he stands tolerably 
fair for truth. 

Q. How is it for honesty 7?—A. Well, sir, he is pretty tolerably hon- 
est—he stands tolerably fair. 


By Mr, CuHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is he a republican or a democrat ?—A. A republican.. 

@. Are you sure, sir, that in the early part of the day, at the poll at 
the court-house, the democrats did not come up in crowds and vote by 
tens, or call up ten at a time to vote ? 

The WITNESS. Early in the day ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes, sir. 

The Wirrness. They voted, sir, early in the day mixed up, both dem- 
ocrats and republicans, mixed up together—some democrats and some 
republicans, they voted together. 

Q. Do you not know that during the day, whenever there was a crowd 
there, that they allowed ten to go up at a time, on either side, whether 
democratic or republican 7?—A. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Q. Then when these colored republicans came in, in great numbers, 
did they vote in that respect just as the democrats did ?—A. Yes, sir; 
all our people did when they voted under the charge of an officer. 

Q. Would not some man generally come up with the colored demo- 
erats when they went to vote ?—A. No; not in a crowd, I mean. 

(). How was it about your colored club 7—A. Yes, sir; there was some 
colored men in our township said to the democrats, ‘I will vote with 
you ;” and they went up arm-in-arm and voted together—some of that 
occurred. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Have you ever held any office 7—A. No, sir, I never did. 

(@. Never a candidate for any 7—A. No, sir. I never was paid but 
two dollars and fitty cents by the Government in my life, and that was 
as a witness in court once. I never had an office in my life. I have 
farmed all my life. 

); Q. Do you own any land ?—A. No, sir. 
' Q. From wuom do you rent land ?—A. A. E. Lester. 

@. Is he a white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you lived on his land ?—A. About three years. 

Q. How much land do you work ?—A. About forty acres. 
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ASBURY GREEN—ABBEVILLE COUNTY.» 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
ASBURY GREEN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Question. How old are you?—Answer. I am twenty-seven years old, 
x think, as near as I can come at my age. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. At Hodge’s Depot, Abbeville. 

Q. What is your busness ?—A. Farmer. 

Q. What political party do you belong to?—A. Well, I used to be- 
long to the radical party, but I changed. I concluded I would join the 
democratic club. 

Q. Where 7—A. For one reason why I changed, every year I was 
working hard, and the harder I worked the worser I got, and I just said, 
‘I will try another party now this year, and see if we can’t all havea 
good government, white and black, and have money a plenty, and get 
good wages and paid for our labor,” and so on. 

Q. Where was that; where did your club meet?—A. It met at 
Hodge’s Depot. 

@. How many colored men went with you ?—A. Well, sir, there was 
somewhere about twenty-five or thirty, maybe a little more than that. 

@. Did anybody force you to go that way ?—A. O, no, sir; no one 
didu’t force me at all. 

Q. You went that way of your own will ?—A. I did; I was twenty- 
one, and I just took it in my head. I said the way I was working with 
my family, I could not support them. The rations were high, and every- 
thing was high, and I said, **I will have to try another party—this 
of ours is swindling me—and see if they will make it no better, and if 
they don’t I don’t know what in the world to do.” 

We came down to the polis of a Monday night, before Tuesday, the 
day of the election, that we might be there all night and get up to the 
polls as soon as anybody and vote and get cut of the way. We got 
breakfast a little while before day; I could not exactly say what time 
they ate; and then they all marched out two by two, locked arms, up to 
the polls. It was not so powerful long before day opened, and we 
walked up and voted, and by the time we got done voting Beverly 
Vance marched up there with his crowd, and he says, ‘* Well, men, as 
soon as you get through, fall back and let us get in ;” and I says, ‘As 
soon as we get through of course we will get out of the way.” 

Well, we got out of the way, and the boys says, ‘* Well, now we got 
Hampton at the bottom, now we'll ram Chamberlain on top and kill 
him dead,” jes so. He say s, ** Now, we'll ram Chamberlain right in and 
kill Hampton dead, and keep him at the bottom, and we ell hold him- 
there; and I have got about seventy-five or a hundred coming up here.” 
They were all armed with great clubs. I said to him, * What do you 
colored men all want of clubs? We ain’t got no clubs.” . We just 

marched up two by two with the white men when we voted, and no 
swearing and nothing of the sort, and I never saw such a ‘peaceful 
electon in all my life. 

@. You were not afraid of them ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you treated with violence ?—A. None at all. 

Q. Did you see any men with pistols on ?—A. None atall. I was there 
all day. I just staid there, I reckon, about half an hour, and some gen- 
tleman sent me up to town on horseback to bring a few ground-peas 
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flown there to sell there that day; and white men bought, and colored men 
bought, and we had the best time, and Mr. Guffin said it himself. He 
said we had the best time that he ever saw in his life, ty think it was 
Will Guffin, and he said, “ Why, a man might spi 
how fine he talks—“a man might spit in my face, before I would raise 
a row here to-day ;” and they all just laughed like—you know, and some 
jike them sung those funny songs, you know, to keep up the fun. 

Q. You had a jolly time there that day ?—A. O, yes, sir; we had fun. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Could you not sing us one of your songs now ?—A. I know one 
they sung. 

(). Give us a stanza from one of the songs.—A. They sung this. 
| Witness sings to the tune of John Brown :| 

‘We'll hang Lem Guffin on a hickory tree, 
We'll hang Lem Guffin on a hickory tree, 
We'll hang Lem Guffin on a hickory tree, 
As we go marching along. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah ! 
As we go marching along.” 
Just that way ; Sung that, you know, to keep up the fun. Some of them 
had been up all night, and we sung that to be lively; and my whole 
color just turned out, and all the men that joined the democratic club 
went up with me and voted. 

@. Did any of them ever abuse you?—A. Good gracious alive, if 
abusing would kill me I would have been dead long ago. But I didn’t 
pay no attention to it at all. Meand my daughter and another girl that 
Was Staying with me, they wanted to go toa party, and I says, ‘“ [ don’t 
want to go.” And she said, ‘ Let’s go;” and I said, ‘“ Let’s not go, for 
they will get into a row and abuse me.” And she said, “ [ reckon not,”. 
and so prevailed upon me to go; and when IL went, the first man I ap- 
proached, he says, ‘“‘ You God damned democrat, I have a good mind to 
jast pull my pistol out and shoot you.” I didn’t pay no attention; I was 
just going by myself; I wanted to be peaceable. There was one man, 
he says to me, ** You damned democrat nigger, you can’t come in my 
house for nothing. If you do I will kick youout.” I says, “From all 
accounts I don’t spect you will have any house very long, because I know 
you haven’t paid for no house, and when your year is up, if you don’t 
do right you will have to leave.” Says I, “I am twenty-one, and I am 
going to vote the democratic ticket anyhow; and I think that I feel it my 





duty todo so; andif I can’t support my family the way I am going on, 


I want a change in the government. I never have got no good out of 
the republican party. I never have got ten cents out of the party.” 

@. How were the women?—A. The women? Why, they were just 
like a rattlesnake; why, they didn’t allow me to go to my church. 
I would pull out the money on Sunday, when they went around with 
the ‘lection, to get money enough to buy a good church—I would 
say, “*Good evening, gentlemen ; "Good morning, ladies; how do you 
all do?” and they would pay no attention to me at all s and I says, 
* Well, I won’t go to that church any more; and if they get any more 
money ‘out of me, they will have to steal it ;” and I says, ‘* What money 
T make ‘hereafter, I will put it on my family”—jes ‘sso. And I didn’t 
support that church no more. They ’buked me because I voted with 
the white people; and now look at them—they ain’t got a piece of 
bread hardly in the house. 

Q. Is that all you know about it?—A. Well, I believe that’s about 
the principal part of what I have to say on the subject. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION, | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you make any speeches ?—A. No, I didn’t make no speeches 
at all. 

Q. What did you do to persuade the negroes to vote the democratic 
ticket ?—A. I didn’t do nothing only I just went with them with our 
club to the speeches. 

(Q. How many democratic speeches did you attend ?—A. Well, let.me 
see; I was at four or five, I think ; according to my recollection. 

@. Did you wear a red shirt?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you ride on horseback ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who paid for your red shirt?—A. It was bought and give to me, 
Ireckon. It was give to me. 

@. The white people gave it to you?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did the white people furnish you a horse to ride when you went?— 
A. Yes, sir; and I took that course because I wanted to get a good 
government. 

Q. You thought by putting on a red shirt and riding a good horse to 
the democratic meeting you would get a good government, did you?—A, 
T really wanted a good government. I took the red shirt just because’ 
they gave it to me, not because I was keen towards it; and when they 
gave me a horse to ride on I thought I would take it. I knowed the 
red shirt would be good for cold weather. 

@. You thought the red shirt would help keep you warm, didn’t 
you ?—A, Yes, sir; it would help to keep me warn, sir. 

(. You liked a red shirt and a horse to ride on, did you not ?7—A., 
Sometimes. 

@. Well, your red shirt did not cost you anything ?—A. No, my red 
shirt didn’t cost me anything. 

@. Your horse did not cost you anything, did it?—A. No, sir; it 
didn’t cost me nothing. 

Q. Did any of the colored people beat you, or whip you, or strike 
you because you were a democrat?—A. No, sir; they didn’t do that, — 
but they came so near it that I thought they would get up a disturb- 
ance. They threatened me just enough, and I just stood out agin them, 
you know; I wouldn’t let them scare me; I just wouldn’t be put down 
by them, but I would always keep out of the way of making a fuss or 
raising a row with them. 

Q. Did the women whip you or beat you 7—A. The women? 

Q. Yes.—A. Why, they insulted me, and they persuaded with my 
wife to quit me, because I voted the democratic ticket; and five living 
children in the ‘family. 

Q. Your wife wouldn’t do it?—A. She wouldn’t do it. She knowed I 

was the only one to take care of her. 

Q. Were you a slave before the war ?—A. O, yes, sir. 

@. Who was your master tA, A man by the name of Juicy Bill 
Bucannan. | 

(. Where does he live now ?—A. He lives, I chink? six miles from 
the Dead Falls Bridge, up above Greenwood, between Abbeville and. 
Hodges, from that down on the old Abbey ille road to the court- house.’ 

Q. From whom did you rent land this year ?—A. I didn’t rent none 
at all; I was farming with a white man who lived two miles and a half 
above Hodges Depot. 

Q. You worked by the day, did you?—A. I farmed for myself. He 
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furnished me with tools and I farmed for myself, with my own team, 
and he gave me a part of the crop. 

Q. Is he a democrat ?—A. QO, yes, sir. 

QM. What is his name?—A. William Martin. His father—his name is 
Yancey Martin. 

q). [think you said that there were a good many colored people there 
who voted the republican ticket who have not got a piece of bread in 
the houses now ?—A. Yes, sir; there’s some of them. 

q). They are very poor ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You told them when they spoke about putting you out of the 
house that they would not have any house very long, did you ?—A. I 
told them that because they called me a democrat. 

Q. You told them that they wouldn’t have a house ?—A. | told them | 
that to try and match them. 

@. Well, it istrue that you did wear a red shirt? —A. Yes, sir; I 
didn’t try to hide it. 

Q. You thought it was true that they would not have any house very 
long, did you not?—A. Yes, sir; it did look like it sure enough. 

@. You told them that if they didn’t do right they would not have 
any house at all?—A. No. sir; I didu’t pursuede them at all. Didn’t 
do nothing of the sort; I just said it in that way—just like they wonld. 

(). What have you done with that red shirt ?—A. I got it on under- 
neath now. 

Q. You have it on now ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. A very good thing to have, is it not?—A. It keeps me warm. 

~Q. Have you had plenty of money since you voted the democratic 
ticket?—A. Well, I ain’t had plenty, but every time I went for it I 
always got it. 

(. Iivery time you called upon your democratic friends for money 
they let you have it?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Well, I believe they let republicans have it, too, ee they call: 
for it?—A. O, yes, sir. 

@. Whenever any democratic negro calls upon any white man for 
money he gives them all they want, does he ?—A. I don’t earry it so far 
as that; Lnever called for any but a few times, because [ didw’t want 
to say that I had joined their party and straightway had begun to beg of 
them. 1 didn’t want to have them say that. 

@. How much money have you got from white men since the elec- 
tion 7—A. I have got from ten to twelve dollars. 

@. Have you paid it back yet?—A. No, sir. They give it to me. 

@. You do not expect to pay if back ?—A. They didn’t ask me to pay 
it back. 

(. Do you still live on the land with that man Martin ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Have you taken a contract for next year ?—A. Not yet. 

q. When do you expect to take a contract for next year ?—A. Just 
as soon as Christmas goes out. 

(). You are pretty sure he will give you a contract for next year, are 
you 7—A. Well, he says that he will give mea showin’. I have been 
there for four years, and he says that he will give me a showin’, and he 
would do as well by me as I could do anywhere else. I have been there 
a long time, and I have cleaned up the land for him a good deal, and I 
Said before I would move on to anybody else’s land I would stay n the 
place just as long as ever I conld. 

@. Were you not better off when you were a slave than you have 
sir; I do not consider that I 
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am any better off—any real better off—but I tries to live and let live. 
Don’t try to take nothing from nobody, and I tries to make my living. 

(). Were you a pretty active republican until this fall? 

WITNESS. Me? 

Q. Yes.—A. O, no, sir. I never voted the democratic ticket but this 
ast coming year; I have always been radical. 

(. You used to vote the radical ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Were you a pretty active republican? Did you work? 

The WITNESS. What, sir? 

@ Did you work a good deal for the republicans 7—A. O, yes, sir; [ 
worked all the time. 


AARON MITCHELL—ABBEVILLE COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 


AARON MITCHELL (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Question. State your age.—Answer. I will be sixty-one in May next. 

(Q). What is your business ?—A. Blacksmith—mechanic. Blacksmith 
by trade and a journey-work man. ; 

(). Now state where you reside ?—A. I am stationed in Abbeville 
village. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘‘stationed;” that you live there?—A. Yes, 
sir. Then I journey-work. I have eight shops, about thirty-two miles 
from the time that I leave home until I come back; traveling work- 
man in the upper portion of the county. 

@. State what political party you belong to, and whether you took 
any part in the late political campaign in this State?—A. Yes, sir; I 
did. I belonged to the republican party from 1863 up until last June, 
about the first of June. 

@. What party then did you attach yourself to or co-operate with 7— 
A. The democratic party, sir. 

Q. Now go on and state the reasons why you changed your polities, 
your political relations, and anything that you observed during the late 
campaign, in your own way.—A. I had been a strong republican to 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I do not think that you should go into the 
reasons why he changed his polities. 

Mr. MERRIMON. You have allowed it all along. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The fact that he changed it is enough. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I want the Senate to see that he was not intimi- 
dated ; that he had good reasons for it. 

— Wirness. I bad been in the republican party from 1868, and had fol- 
lowed it, and watched it in my own county. What has disgusted me, Ll 
looked at the incompetence of the representatives to the legislature, and 
the county officers which would be elected there, and I saw the abuses, 
and then,in other words, I looked after it for the past two years—l 
thought, 1 will be convinced; and though I could hear of some great 
moves, a great many of them went by, and there was no action taken, 
nothing at all, and I got disgusted with the party. I didn’t propose to 
go back on the State ticket until long up in August, but the county 
tickeg I did expect—I didn’t expect to vote for a man for uo county 
office at all, but still I kept that to myself; I didn’t say anything about 
it; finally,.as I stated, 1 walked in where the democrats had met, went 
to General McGowan who was seated at the bar and told him I 
wanted ‘him to put my name down on the democrat club, and he says 
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to me, says he, “Is that possible?” says I, “ Yes.” says he, ‘ Well, 
all right; just goon;- weare busy now.” After that he called my atten- 
tion to it, and asked me did | mean what I said, and I told him I did. 

I went on so, and in the cuurse of a few weeks the people began 
to find it out, the people that I had been staying with, sleeping with, 
and that account of me got circulated about, and they told me that I 


-couldn’t stay with them, that I was a democrat, and that I couldn't 


sleep in their house no longer, or in their bed, and [ told them, said I, 
‘ That don’t make any difference with me; I have a perfect right to do 
as I please about that; if they threw me out on that account I would 
get out of the way. On two or three of my circuits I bad to stay in my 
shop at nights. Finally, I reported to the white people that I was 
working for how I was treated, and they gave me a place to sleep. 
‘Then I were disbanded from church, for they said they wanted no 
democrat to come into church—the church is 200 yards of my house— 
and my wife were treated the same. 

Q@. Did they turn you out?—A. They didn’t turn me out then, but my 
leader in the class-meeting he said he wouldn’t notice me in the church. 
Well, he didn’t do it, aud never spoke to me since the first of September 
until last Sanday was a week ago. He has been my class-leader in the 
church for five years, and the last time he spoke to we was about the first 
of September, I believe, and he never spoke to me until Sunday a week 
ago be came to me and offered me his hand. ‘ Ain’t we never going to 
come together?” he said. ‘ You democrais, I ain’t got no use for you, 
but you can come back to your class.” I have not been there since the 
first of September at all yet. They invited meto go last Sunday was a 
week. My wife were treated in the same way. Well, I shuffled along 
the best I could. I don’t know whether any of you gentlemen know 
of it, there was a joint discussion there. Mr. Chamberlain, Pope, and 
-Jillson was there. It Was a joint discussion; on Tuesday, IL think. 
Some short time after that there was another one appointed, and there 
was a great many republicans come that evening; this was on Wednes- 
day, the second meeting. Well, I had been off to my shops, and my 
attention were cailed in the evening to come up to the meeting. They 

asked me where I had been; I told them I had been around to my 
shops. The democratic party invited me to come up to the meeting; 
they said, ‘‘Well, we are going to have a dinner to-morrow, and you 
must come up.” I went home and told my wife she must close up her 
business; that there was going to be a dinner to-morrow. She said she 
must iron all the clothes for the young men that she had got on hand. 
I said, *‘Iron what you are ’bliged to to-night, and let the rest go.” 
I comes to town about sundown, “and the republicans were abusing me, 
and they called me a damn democrat, and I goes off; about sunset i 
starts and goes home; and my wife starts to ironing as soon as she 
gets me a bite of supper. I heard a terrible hollering, and hooping 
and yelling up the street. I live two blocks from the public square—_ 
from the couyt-house. They turned when they came down the cross- 
street where I live on. 


By Mr. CuRISTIANCY: 

Q. Who were those people coming down?—A. Republicans; about 
fifty or one hundred of them, I suppose; I didn’t look out at them—lI 
couldw’t identify a man of them—until they got right to my gate, which 
is not wider from the front door than this room is wide; one fellow that 
had been going around to these meetings, Harry Calaban, he says, 
“Here’s the damn democrat’s house.” He got up on the fence—my 
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fence—which is a little shaky, and shook it; and my wife said, ‘‘ They 
are going to tear the fence down.” And I said, ‘I can’t help it; I can’t 
go out.” They were hollering, and yelling, and cursing around there, 
and they finally fired one pistol. My wife was all ina tremble, and it 
shocked me too. I heard it hit the house. The second shot strack the 
plate about five feet from the eaves, and fell right down on the floor in 
the room where we were; and my wite said she couldn’t go on with the 
ironing. I said, “I can’t help it; you will have to quit.” We sat there 
perfectly quiet, and 1 never went tothedoor. Iwaited, andhey cursed, — 
and yelled, and abused us; and they went on that way the whole night, 
and we slept none. I satin a chair the whole night. My wife laid 
down across the bed, but she didn’t sleep. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did they stay right there all night?—A. They didn’t, but they 
passed on, then came back again—a dozen or twenty fellows; I don’t 
know it was the same crowd, but it was republicans; 1 know that. I 
didn’t say a word about it the next day, but after that the mayor of the 
town called my attention that he heard that my house was fired on. I 
told him that it was. He said, “ Why didn’t you report that to me 2” 
I said, ‘I didn’t care to do it; nobody was hurt.” He said, “ It must 
be did.” It was Mr. Parker, a lawyer. I said, “J will go and see 
my lawyer about it,” and I goes to General McGowan and talked 
with him about it, and he says, ‘“‘ There’s nobody hurt, and don’t let us 
make a bad thing of a good thing. Just let it go, if no harm has been 
done.” I said, ‘‘ No, no harm done, except a little hole shot through my 
house as big as my finger,” and I showed bim the ball. 

@. Have you got it now?—A. No, sir; 1 showed it to a good many 
persons. I taken all the rebuking, and I went around to this meeting. I 
did talk, and prevailed with the people, and gave them my views, and 
numbers have come away, after I gave them my views and gave them 
satisfactory, and joined with me. L[couldu’t tell how many. The most 
hardest place in the county, which is called Calhoun’s Mills, 1 went there, 
and none of the colored people belonged to the democratic party. They 
wented me to go down there and work among the colored people, and 
when they adjourned for dinner, at the meeting they had there, they 
wouldn’t let me go to dinner; but I went to work then, and twenty-one 
joined right there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. About what time in the year was this?—A. I don’t recollect how 
long; it was one of the meetings that they held. 

Q. Was it in October ?—A. I think it was in October; I am not cer- 
tain. I can’t say about the date, but they all passed off friendly. 

(. On whatdéccasion; at Calhoun’s Mills ?—A. Yes, sir; there was seve- 
ral speeches had been made. Several colored mencame up to me and said, 
‘Mr. Mitchell, will the white people allow us to come up to their meet- 
ing?” Savs I, * Yes; these white men are speaking to black men as 
well as to white men.” Says I, ‘Come up and hear for yourself;” and 
I goes to some gentlemen, and the white people gave one whole side up 
to the colored people and got them up to the meeting, and the colored 
people rushed up and beard the discussion. They badn’t been but very 
‘few standing up close until about dinner. They went down and taken 
dinner with us that evening at the table, when I explained myself to 
some gentlemen. Said I, ‘* Let these men, if they don’t join us, come up 
and eat,” and some one spoke up and said, * O, well, we don’t propose to 
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feed them ;” but I got them to let the colored people come up, and after 
the democrats got through they came up and eat there. The time came 
for me to go—lI lived twelve miles from there—and I left, and I heard 
from there in a day or two, and they said they were doing very well up 
there and others had joined. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Do you remember anything further that happened before the 
election in the line of what you have been telling to us ?—A. I know 
nothing at all, sir, but abusing. 

Q. Do you know that many colored people voted the democratic 
ticket ?—A. I do, sir; | voted as miuny as between one and two hundred 
at Abbeville Court-House right at one box—there was two boxes 
there—I am satisfied of that. | 

Q. Were they forced to do it?—A. No, sir; they did this: they 
slipped away from their wives and others, and numbers of them on 
account of their wives, that would have voted the democratic ticket, 
that were ’buked so by their wives and other women that they were 
feared to vote, and upto this very day there’s one colored man that his 
wife has left him, and has not had anything to do with him in two 
months. Some came to me on the day of election and got tickets and 
slipped in and voted the democratic ticket, that I had no more idea 
that they were going to vote the democratic ticket than that Lam 
sleeping now. They got me to watch them until they did vote it. 
Well, they had the republican ticket too, and they voted the demo- 
cratic ticket. 


By Mr. CHRIsTIANCY : 


Q. About two hundred of them that vou took up at Abbeville Court- 
House, to poll No. 1, did you say ?—A. Yes, sir; there was two poils 
there, but the second one, [ wasn’t up there at all. I attended at 
the court-room, but there was one at the scheol-room, about three 
squares from there. I did walk over there once to see how things were 
going there. There was very few democratic votes there. There was 
one tuere that belonged to our club who had been with us, and been all 
over the county, and we counted on him, but on the day of election he 
went right clear back on us aud voted the republican ticket. He went 
around ia the county with us and enjoyed himself with us all the time, 
and on the day of election he went right back on us and voted the re- 
publican ticket. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(). You say that you traveled over the county very generally 7—A. 
I traveled over it for nearly three weeks. 

Q. Did you see any force used on the part of white people to 
compel the colored people to vote with them ?—A. No, sir; [saw them 
persuaded, but I never saw any neu try to compel them ; not a word of 
it. I have been in every corner of the county aud then in other places. 

@. You have seen the colored people very generally ?—A. Yes, sir; 
and [staid with them, and [ have been to thirteen meetings, sir—pub- 
lic meetings—during the canvass, and [ was at three they didn’t cad 
public, that I was sent for and weut to by mnyself. 

@. Did you see any demonstration or violence during theelection by any 
of the radicals ?—A. No; I didn’t see any especially, but I was insulted 
after | made mv speech, atev ery meeting. There wasa crowd from Mag- 
nolia came in, Ithink, about 12 or Lo’clock. The voting was pretty mue ‘h 
doue, and they was coming in scattering, and was standing talking and 
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laughing there, while the female women was abusing and going on ter- 
rible. Wehearda powerful hollering, seemed to beabout one-half orthree- 
fourths of a mile off. I didu’t know what it meant, and after standing 
and looking on a while, we saw a crowd coming on the main street; one 
man rode in front on his horse, and there was two on each side gallop- 
ing up aud down. ‘These riders, the men that were riding in front, 
one of them had one of these big war-swords with a brass case on it, 
and those that were riding up and down kept them in line, they were 
riding in military order, and hollering backward and forward. Well, I 
was standing i in the conrt-room, and there was an old man, Robert Word- 
low, he came to me and said, “ Mitchell, how do you feel now; are you 
scared ?” I said, “I am not scared.” 

They came along riding, and there were a great many boys in 
the procession—there was some voters ameng them, and every one 
had a club about that long, [indicating.| I think it was a club over 
two feet and a half long, and green-oak clubs, as big as my arm 
just took them in their hands, not for walking-sticks at all. They 
passed right on until they got over to the school room, and after they 
had got over there pretty much, Mr. L. L. Guffin rushed down from the 
court-room, where he was standing at the polls, and in about twenty 
minutes he came back, I suppose with one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty, I suppose about one-half of them, he fotched them back, him in 
font of them. I was standing to one side of the court-room there, 
aud he came right on and hesays, ‘ Mitchell, get out of tbe way ;” 
and I says, ‘‘ Mr. Guffin, here’s room enough, I am not in the way.” 
I was standing there with my tickets in my hand. Says he, **Come on, 
boys” and one fellow says, “That’s a damn democrat nigger, God damn 
him;” another one said, ‘ Don’t you offer me any of y our damn democrat 
tickets; if you dol will knock you into hell ina minute.” I said, ‘ Pass 
on, gentlemen, I know you don’t want my tickets.” One of them says, 
‘* No, don’t you offer me one; if you do I will knock you into hell.” 

I never offered them one; they passed on straight like bulls, and they 
looked so blood-thirsty I was afraid, and I got down out of the way; and 
some women were there, and they cried out, ‘* There’s that damn demo- 
crat nigger, knock him, knock him down, knock him to hell in a minute.” 

I then walks quietly off to Mr. Parker, the intendant of the town, and 
Isays, “I will have to leave there if you don’t get the marshal to get 
them women out of the way ;” and he got the marshal to go and quiet 
them somewhat, and the colored men came on down again and looked 
at me and said,‘ Damn your soul, you better. stay in town here, you 
democrat nigger. If yon ever come out we will fix you.” I said, 
‘Don’t abuse me about my principle, you vote as you please.” Mr. 
Guffin says, ‘Go on, boys, don’t say nothing to him; go home, boys, 
they are trying ‘to get up something here, and make it out that some of 
you is voting twice.” But after the election I went around to my shops” 
again, but I “can’t Stay among them colored people, the feeling is still so 
bad. 

(. State whether any violence was done to you after the election at 
apy time 7—A. Not until last Monday. 

. What happened to you then ?—A. There wasa great enjoying of 
snow- balling on the street, everybody was enjoying themselves up there ; 
and the white men and the black men in the town, “and they were wallow- 
ing andengagedin snow-balling allinfun. Some white ladies down there 
got to snow-balling, and they called me to help them to make snow-balls 
forthem, and [helped them alittle while, and they whipped out the gentle- 
men they were snow-balling with, and the white gentlemen saw me, and 
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said that I had caused them to whip them, and the white men took me and 
they gave me a wallowing. That all passed, and they took me then into 
the bar and treated me; and there was an old black man cone along and 
there was some money matters between him and me. I was owing him 
fifty or sixty centsand he asked mefor themoney. I says to him,“ There’s 
no money passing to-day, we are all enjoying Christmas.” He says, “I 
have got to have that money, you infernal rogue; you want to steal my 
money, you damn son ofa bitch.” Said I, ‘* Don’t go toabusing me;” says I, 
* Let’s enjoy Christmas; ” and says he, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Mitchell, don’t yoa 
come near me, or I will split your head open;” and then he came over and 
bled me like a hog with a large hickory stick; he struck me right here, 
[indicating mark on back of his head.] 

I goes to Mr. Parker, and I told him that I wanted a warrant for him, 
and he said, ‘Let Christmas pass over.” I had a walking-stick in my 
hand, and I was going along, and I just caught hold of his right hand, 
and he said, ‘Old man, don’t you hold me that way; let me go, you 
damn son of a bitch, 1 will kill you;” and he struck me, and I went for 
the marshal to get him, but by this time four other men crowded on me. 
They were stout men, and they gathered on me and took me loose. I 
was on him, holding him down, and the first one came and tried to get 
my arm loose so I couldn’t hold him, and then two others ran in and 
gathered on me, and finally the fourth one came up and shook me back 
against the wall, and one fellow jerked my hand loose from him, and 
Mr. Parker, the intendant of the town, and the marshal came there and 
hushed them, and got us separated ; that was last Monday. He said, 
“T want to kil him, he isa damn democrat, and I want to kill him any- 


how.” Mr. Parker told him to go away; he says, ‘‘ Less have no fuss at 


all.” The doctor came and examined my head, and put a plaster on it. 
Q. Have you any other fact you could state like this you have been 
stating to us ?—A. No, sir; I can’t give any other facts, only I have 
heard a great many threats, and I know that I am’buked and dis- 
counted. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION. 


Bg§ Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You stated that the reason you left the republican party and 
joined the democratic party was because the members of the legislature 
and county officers in your county were incompetent ?—A. Yes, sir; 
that first. 

@. What members of the legislature were incompetent, in your opinion; 
what are their names 7—A. Ellison Cain. 

Q. Where was he from ?—A. From Abbeville. 

Q. Of what legislature was he a member ?—A. The legislature here. 

Q. When ?—A. Well, it has been four years back; he wa’u’t in the 
last two years, but he sat here four sessions. 

Q. He has not been a member for the last two years?—A. Not in the 
last two years, not for the last two years. I had been looking after it 
from 1868. 

Q. Now, what other persons ?—A. Cain, a colored man. 

@. When was he a member of the legislature ?—A. Two years back. 

@. From what place ?—A. From Abbeville. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Q. Is he a member now ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. Of how many legislatures was he a member ?—A. He was in two, 
1 think.. 
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Q. When did he go out ?—A. He went out the campaign before this 
last. He wa’n’t elected in the campsign before the last; didn’t get in, 

q. A year ago last fall he was not elected 7—A. No, sir. 

(Q. Do you mean at the last election he was not elected, or a year 
ago ?—A. Two years ago; he has been out two years. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Martin. 

Q. Where is he from ?—A. Abbeville. 

@. When was he a member of the legislature?—A. The same one Cain 
was in; he failed to get elected two years back. 

Q. Who else?—A. Guffiu. 

@. You say he was not fit to be a member of the legislature ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I claimed that. 

@. When was he a member of the legislature ?—A. Well, one of them 
was a member four years ago. 

@. Oue of the Guffins?—A. Yes, sir; then he was elected sheriff; 
two years ago the other Guffin was elected. I claimed that of all of 
them. 

Q. That neither was fit for it?—A. Yes, sir; I claimed that -neither 
of them was; that is they showed it at the time. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Wideman, from Abbeville. 

Q. When was he a member of the legislature ?—A. I think he was a 
member four sessions, and was a member the last two years. I think 
he was re-elected two years ago; I think he was a member two years 
before that, and I think he was re-elected two years ago, and offered to 
run again in this last campaign. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Stalfin—have been in, but he is not now; he was 
four years ago. 

@. From where ?—A. From Abbeville. 

Q. Who else ?—A. I don’t remember any others. 

Q. Those are all?—A. Yes, sir; five of them—no, Holland—he is 
from Abbeville; there’s two more, Coggins and Holland was in the last 
two years passed, and Coggins failed to get elected four years ago, and 
two years ago he were elected. 

Q. When did you come to the conclusion that those men were not fit 
to be members of the legislature ?—A. Well, sir, I have been getting 
more and more 

(. When did you come to that conclusion, that these men were in- 
competent to discharge the duties of members of the legislature ?—A., 
Well, a year ago, or a portion of it; well, I can go back two years and 
then 

Q. Wait one moment; whom did you come to the conclusion two years 
ago was incompetent ?—A, I didn’t consider any of them was, from the 
circumstances 

Q. That is, you came to the conclusion two years ago that all of them 
were unfit for that office ?—A. Not all of them. 

@. What did you mean, then, when you said you came to the conelu- 
sion two years ago that all of them were unfit, and that you came to the 
conclusion since that time that others were not, but now you say that 
you came to the conclusion two years ago that none of them were fit for 
it?—A. Two years ago I didw’t come to the conclusion that all of them 
was unfit, but two years ago I did that some of them were; and, in fact, 
I have been watching for four years. 

Q. WhatIam trying to get at is, when did you come to the conclusion 
that these men were not fit to discharge the duties of representatives ? 
-—A. This spring past. 
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Q. That is the first time, is it?—A. No, sir; that is not the first 
time. 

@. When did you come to the conclusion first 7?—A. I have been look- 
ing at the thing, and studying about that for four vears, have been pick- 
ing the best material, and voting for them, and I have voted for one or 
two republicans. 

@. That is not answering my question; when did you first come to 
the conclusion that these nen were not competent to discharge the du- 
ties of representatives ?—A. Il have been coming more and more to it for 
four years—have been picking the best till Ly come to the conclusion 
that there was none good. 

Q. You came to that conclusion, that none of them were good ?—A. 
Yes; none of them was fit. 

(. When did you come to that conclusion 7—A. I came to that con- 
clusion this last spring, that I never would vote for none of them no more. 
The thing grew worse and worse. 

@. Then you came to the conclusion last spring that none of these 
men were fit to be members of the legislature ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is the reason you left the republican party ?—A. I then 
said I would 

(. I didn’t ask you what you said; I ask you is that the reason you 
left the republican party ?—A. Then I said that I wouldn’t vote for them 
no more, that 1 would vote for somebody else. 

@. Now, I will ask you the question again: Did you leave the repub- 
lican party because you came to the conclusion that these men were not 
competent to sit as members of the legislature ?—A. I said I wouldn’t 
vote for them 

Q. I will ask you the question again: Did you leave the republican 
party for that reason? Can you answer that question or not ?—A. Yes, 
sir; and there’s a great many other things besides that I have sawed. 

@. What offices have you held ?—A. Nothing, sir, but a hammer in 
my hand and an anvil. 

(@. Have you been a candidate for any office?—A. No, sir; never 
have been offered for a candidate for any office. 

@. For whom do you work mostly, white or colored men ?—A. I work 
for all. 

@. For whom do you work mostly ?—A. I work mostly for white men, 
because the shops that I occupy 

@. Ido not ask you for any reason, [ just ask you for the fact.— 
A. Those are white men’s shops. Now apd then some black men would 
come in and fetch me some work, and some white men would have me 
hired by the day, and I would take up some of the blacksiwwith-work at 
night and do that extra, and make some extra. 

@. For whom do you work mostly, white or black men ?—A. I work 
mostly for white men. 

@. Who pays you the most money for yonr work ?—A. White men. 
I think, sir, I can show you $200 now that I have against black men 
that have not paid. I kept a public shop two years ago in the town of 
Abbeville, fifty yards from my house, and I believe that there’s thirty- 
odd dollars owing me by white men, and $224 owing by black men. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. The whites pay and the black men do not ?—A. Yes, sir; the rea- 
son the white man ain’t paid this $30, he is dead, and the estate bas not 
been settled, and there is $224 or goo against the colored people now. 

@. Why do you not collect the money that the colored men owe you? 
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The WITNESS. Why don’t I collect it ? 

Mr. CIRISTIANCY. Yes.—A. Well, it seems like you can answer that 
question. I might say why don’t you get blood outof aturnip. I can’t 
collect it; it ain’t in them, and I can’t ‘get it. 

(). Have they any property out of which you could collect it?—A. I 
entreated them, and [have toted my booksaftertbem until Lam ashamed. 
I have toted my accounts drawn off from my books until the account 
would get all dirty and worn-out, carrying it around and sbowing, and 
I would have to goto some gentleman to get it renewed; and they have 
come to the conclusion that they won’t pay meat all; that lam a demo- 
crat, and they say, ‘* We never allowed to pay it,” and I can’t get it out 
of them. 

-Q. You do not collect it because you cannot get it out of them ?—A. 
Well, I can’t get it; them that could pay me something wou’t do it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. You said that some one told you that he would knock you to hell 
in a minute ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a member of the church?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think he could kuock you to hell 3—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think he could doit. I know he couldw’t kuock me to hell, but i knowed 
he could knock we somewhere else; that it might feel like the Univer- | 
salist hell. 

(. Did you hear any democrats say to colored republicans, when they 
were trying to get them to vote the democratic ticket, that if they voted 
the radical ticket they would discharge them from their employ, and 
that they would turn them off their lands ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Heard nothing of that kind 7—A. No, Sir ; nothing of that sort 
at all. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. You never made use of any such argument to the colored peo- 
ple ?—A. No, sir; I am satisfied, because I have to employ myself. 


WALKER BARNES—BARNWELL COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., December 21, 1876. 
WALKER BARNES (colored) sworn and examined.’ 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. In Barnwell County. 

Q. How old are you ?—A. Going on 25; if I live to see the Ist of 
March next IL will be 25. 

Q. How long have you been living there ?7—A.. This year will make 
four years. 

Q. Where did you live before you went there ?—A. I lived in the State 
of Georgia. 

Q. Of what State are you a native ?—A. I lived in Georgia about fif- 
teen years... I was born in this State, but was raised in Georgia. 

(. Near what place in Barnwell County do you live? 

The Witness. Whav township? 

Mr. Camrron. Yes.—A. I live in Four-Mile township. 

Q. Did you hear any threats made by white people in that neighbor- 
hood against the colored people last fall that unless they voted the 
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democratic ticket some injury would happen to them?—A. Yes, sir; I 
heard a little. 

Q. You may state what you heard.—A. Dr. J. M. Turner told me, 
about two or three weeks before the riot took place 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What riot; the Ellenton riot?—A. Yes, sir; the Ellenton riot. He 
told me that the democratic party ai.ned to carry this election, or else 
they would kill every colored man that voted the republican ticket. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you hear any other similar.threats made by white men ?—A. 
No, sir, none; no more than from his son, Dr. Milton A. Turner; but 
it was really about the same words that the old man said. I worked for 
the young doctor. 

~ Q. Do you know the fact that Ed. W. Bush was killed in that neigh- 
borhood ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what knowledge you have in regard to his killing.—A. I 
heard the firing of the guns. They shot six times, and in about fifteen 
minutes after the firing ceased—I was by the side of the road, in the 
field picking cotton for old Dr. J. M. Turner—and in about fifteen minutes 
there came along between thirty and thirty five white men. I could not 
tell you exactly how many, but as near as I can come at it there was 
about that many. : 

@. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; every one was armed. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Were they white men ?—A. Yes, sir. Where I was picking cot- 
ton at, if was in a peach and apple orchard, and [ was in a sort of a 
half diamond—like this was the inside and there was the Barnwell 
road, illustrating, by drawing a diagram on the table,] and just cross 
it right here is the road to Robbins Station on the Port Royal Railroad, 
and I was picking cotton here. When the men came there Mr. Elly 
Asbley.and about fifteen more white men kept on down in the direction 
of Barnwell, and about fifteen more, when they got to this corner, turned 
like they were going to Robbins Station, and when they got about 
fifty yards from the corner of the fence they stopped. 

(). Which party stopped ?—A. Both parties stopped, and this party 
that was going in-the direction of Barnwell had Mr. Elly Ashley and 
Mr. Miller with them; and there was another white man by the name 
of James Tyler, he was going in the direction of Robbins Station ; 
when he got right opposite of me he hollered to me to come to him, and 
the other party hollered to me to come to them. So I didn’t know then 
what to do; I didn’t know which party to go to, but both parties hol- 
Jered for me. Well, I started to go to Mr. Ashley, and then Mr. Tyler 
the hollers to me, “ Ed., didn’t I told you to come to me?” I says, 
“Yes, sir; but Mr. Ashley says I must come to him.” He said, “ It 
don’t make any difference what Mr. Ashley says, by God, I am head.” 
I says, “All right.” So then I started to Mr. Tyler, and when Mr. Ash-. 

Jey seed me going to Mr. Tyler he just started on, and rode on slow 
_dowr. the road with the men. 

Q. Did you go to Tyler?—A. Yes, sir; I started to him, and when I 
— got in about one hundred yards, as I near as I can come at it, a white 
man by the name of Dick Roundtree hollered out, “Shoot him.” 

Q. Who was that; Tyler’s company ?—A. Not Tyler’s. And when he 
hollered that, another white man, by the name of billy Woodward, he 
had a pistol and was riding around there, aud he jumped off of his 
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horse and jumped over the fence, and as he got over he snatched out 
his pistol. At that time there was a colored woman picking cotton with 
me in the field, and she screamed out; and when she hollered old Dr. 
Turner’s wife and daughter, at the big house, they hollered at the same 
time; and then Mr. Ashley wheeled on his horse and came back as hard 
as he could tear on bis horse. Then this man Dick Roundtree swore to 
old Mr. Tyler that he would shoot me; and when Mr. Woodward got 
over the fence this man Dick got over the fence too, and went to 
throw up his gun, but old Mr. Tyler said, ‘No, don’t shoot him.” At 
the time Dick Roundtree went to throw up his gun I stopped right still, 
and Mr. Tyler says, ‘‘ No, don’t shoot him yet; wait until they get here.” 
By that time I had got to the fence, and Mr. Tyler says, ‘‘ What are you 
doing here?” I says, ‘I am working for Dr. Turner.” He says, ‘* Get 
over the fence, and we'll see Mr. Ashley; he is captain, and whatever 
he says we'll do.” At that time Mr. Ashley rode up. He had gone on 
with his men and had come back; and at the time Mr. Ashley rode up 
he says, “ Men, don’t shoot that man; he is here at work and is not 
troubling anybody, and I don’t want you to interfere with him.” They 
said “All right, captain; whatever you says we'll do;” and they rode off. 
Then that evening, just as thesun was setting, the young doctor come home, 
ridiug his mule, and he had a double-barreled shot-gun; and when he 
come up to the house I was in the back yard. After that, the old doctor 
and his wife and daughter come down to where I was picking cotton, and 
his wife says, ‘ Mr. Walker, you must quit picking and go to the house; 
there will be some strangers along here directly, and they will kill you 
before we can come here.” So I said, “ All right,” and I put down the 
cotton and took my sack and went on to the house; and they told me 
to stay in the back yard, and they put me to digging some potatoes in 
the garden and doing some little things like that. hat evening just 
at sunset the young doctor rode up, and he asked for me and called me, 
and I came, and we sat on the back steps in the yard, and he says, 
‘ Walker, what is you, a radical or a democrat?” I says, “I don’t pro- 
pose to have no words with anybody on that subject whatever.” Isays, 
*“T don’t expect to vote or have anything to do with it.” He says, ‘O, 
hell! This is no time to talk that talk, nohow.” He says, ‘‘ If you are 
going to be a democrat or a republican, let’s know it.” I says, * I can’t 
give you no answer now.” His wife then came out to the steps at that 
time from the house, and she says, ‘¢O, doctor, don’t talk that way.” 
He says, ** By God, I am telling you the truth.” she says, ‘* Let Walker 
alone; he is not troubling anybody.” John Bush, a colored man, was 
then in the lot, and the young doctor says, ‘* Whereis John?” His 
father said, ‘* He is in the lot.” Then he walked out and talked with 
John; but what he said I don’t know. Then the young doctor came 
back and said, “* Hitch your mule and cart, and let us goup and get Ed.; the 
one that is got killed,” and I said, “All right;” and I went and got the 
mule. His father thought there was a good deal of danger, and he was 
afeared that we would get killed before we got there, and so he tried to 
persuade the young doctor not to go, and told him to wait; but the young 
doctor insisted, and said there was no danger ; and when I got the mule 
and cart ready I said, “All right.” The old doctor said, when we went 
to start, ‘‘ Milton, I don’t want to have the boys hurt.” He said, * No, 
I will take care of them.” So he took his double-barreled shot-gun, and 
we went after Ed. Bush, which was about a quarter of a mile right up 
the big road. Oa our way going there the young doctor said to me that 
he was at Ellenton when S. P. Coker (a colored man who was a member 
of the legislature from that county) got killed, and he said that Coker 
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had $30 in money in his pocket. I asked the doctor, “What did they 
do with the money?” He said they took it and bought whisky with it 
for all Mr. Tyler’s men, out of Coker’s pocket. Well, so then we went 
on up there and drove up in the lane where Ed. was lying, and he hol- 
lers to a colored man by the name of Dick Thompson that rents land 
from Mr. Ashley to come and help put him in the cart; and so Dick eame, 
and he helped us put the manin thecart. On our way the young doctor 
said to me—he says to me, ‘' Mr. Ashley called Dick and Ed. both out of 
their house, and he would not have Dick killed because Dek works on 
his place, but he had Ed. killed because he worked for father ;” and he 
says, ‘** Now, for spite, l am going to kill Dick.” I told him I would not 
trouble him. He said, ‘lam going to do it just to spite Mr. Ashley, not 
that I have anything against Dick.” After that we rode up to him where 
he was, and the young doctor stepped off about ten steps and says to 
Dick, Say your prayers; I am going to keep my word, and [am going 
to kill you.” Dick commenced to beg, but the doctor says, “ I am going 
to do the same as was done with Ed. Bush.” The doctor then throwed 
his gun up and cocked it, and as he done that me and Jubn both turned 
our back, because we didn’t want to see what he done. Dick begged 
him for merey so hard that at last the doctor says, “I won’t shoot you 
this time, but don’t you stay in this house to-night; if you do you will 
be killed.” Dick says, *“* Doctor, where shall I go?” The doctor says, 
“1 don’t know where you'll go, but don’t stay here.” So Dick said, “All 
right.” And so then we got up in the cart and drove off and brought 
Ed. up to the doctor’s house, and he has got a sort of an old house in 
front of his gate—a shelter—and we run the cart under the shelter. It 
was then night, and the next morning we went out and dug a grave and 
buried Ed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you vote?—A. No, sir; I went to vote, but they went to 
shooting at such a rate all around that the black people got scared and 
didu’t get a chance to vote. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. At what place was that?—A. At Robbins Station, on the Port 
Royal Railroad. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You would have voted if it had not been for the shooting and other 
things which you describe ?—A. Yes, sir. Between twelve and one 
o'clock I went there to the polls, but the polls were so crowded that I 
thought I would wait awhile. I carried some bread in my pocket to eat 
on the way there, and after waiting awhile I got sort of hungry, and I 
went around on the back side of the depot, and after I eat my bread, I 
pulled out my pipe and struck a match to light it, and just then I heard 
the report of ove gun or pistol, I don’t know which, and | heard the ball 
when it struck the depot, and said to myself I didwt know what that 
could mean. At that time I stood there, and in about a minute’s time 
after that I heard about fifteen or twenty shots, one night after the 
other, and I could hear the balls strike the depot. I went around in 
front of the depot to look, and sawa heap of the colored men and women 
Scattered and running. IL looked again, and all the colored nen com- 
menced to run, and as soon as they commenced to run all the white 
people around the depot commenced to shoot, and the colored people 
broke and run right through the swamp about a mile from there. Then 
I broke and run, too, and was crossing a white man’s cotton-patch by 
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the name of Bose Cochrane, and some white men seen me, and took 
after me, aud there was a swamp right near by, and the road was just 
on the edge of the swamp, and they rode down the hill right by the 
swamp, avd they could see us, and some of them hollered to the others 
to cut me off before I could get through on the other side. But all that 
time I just kept running, aud Igot tothe stream and I just jumped right 
in, and when I got midway of the stream it come up about to ny waist, 
but I had to go through the mud and water, and my shoes got so heavy 
that 1 stooped down aud broke my shoe-strings loose so I could travel 
better, and J came on home. I never went to no other polls or nothing, 

Q. Did you hear any white men, during the political canvass, say 
that they had a list of officers of all the republic an clubs, ard that they 
intended to kill them, or words to that effect 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us about that.—A; The young doctor, M. A. Turner, is the 
secretary of the democratic club of the Four-Mile precinct, and I was 
the secretary of the republican club of the Four-Mile precinct, and I 
worked with bim; and so about two months before the riot took place, 
he come to me one day and asked me who was all the officers in our 
club, and what sort of officers we had; and so Lup and told him who 
was the secretary, and the treasurer, and the chairman, and all such as 
that. I had went to their meeting once, and he told me who was their 
officers, and so then the week that the riot was going on he come to his 
father’s house on Wednesday, and told his father to tell this colored 
woman that was working there to bunt me and tell me to come there 
and work with his fatber until the thing got over, and he told ine that he 
had given my name, with twenty-five men at Robbins Station. * But,” 
he says, “I have been back and had your name scratched off, and you 
just remain here with father until this thing is over with.” I says, ‘ATI 
right, doctor; [ will doit.”. Then after the riot was over he gave me a 
ticket to tote in my pocket to show when the white people attacked me, 
and that would keep them from interfering with me. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Where is that ticket 7—A I lost the ticket. 

By Mr. CAMERON: ; 

Q. What did the ticket say 7—A. The ticket said, “I hereby certify 
that Walker Barnes is a democrat, and that he was not in the riot. He 
is an honest and truthful negro ;” and then he signed his name, * Dr, 
M. A. Turner;” and I toted that ticket all the time till I lost it, bat I 
didn’t lose it until about four weeks after the riot, and then I went back 
to get another; he says, ‘I will give it to you if you want it, but I pledge 
you my word there is no danger, and it is no use to get another? Atter 
he told me that I wouldn’t take another. 

Q. About how many colored men were driven away from Robbins 
Station at the time you were ?—A. As near as I can come at it there 
was between fifty and sixty that hadun’t voted at all, and they was still 
going. 

@. What time in the day was that ?—A. That was between 12 and 1 
o’clock, as near as I can come at it. It might have been a little later, 
but I am positive it was no sooner than that. 

Q. Do you remember the month, and the day of the month, when you 
were picking cotton at Dr. Turner’s, and when Mr. Ashley was there 
with his men ?—A. It was on a Thursday, and, if I mistake not, I think 
it was in September. 

Q. Was it just after the riot at Ellenton ?—A. O, no, sir; that was 
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during this same week of the riot. A man called Butler, he come down 
to Ellenton Station on Monday evening. I didn’t see him myself, but I 
heard that. General Hagar, from Barnwell, he come by the young doc- 
tor’s place on Wednesday morning, as near as I can come at. it, with 
about between 300 and 350 men, and he was going on right in the direc- 
tion of Robbins Station. I was laying out in the woods, and I seen 
young doctor and his brother, and they went and caught up with them, 
and they all went on together. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime at all ?—A. None at all, sir. 

Q. Never in your life ?—A. No more than they just appeared to have 
an animosity against me because I was secretary of that club down 
there. 

@. How happened you to come from Georgia to South Carolina ?—A. 
How happened I to come from South Carolina to Georgia ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I was working in Southwestern Georgia when I first left Augusta. 
I went up to help build a new railroad—what they call the New Bruns- 
wick and Albany, Georgia, Railroad. I went down there and after a 
while the railroad company cried out broke, and then everybody was 
discharged. I remained there until Christmas, and then I hired myself 
to a farmer, and worked on until next year on that farm, and next vear 
I came home to Augusta. In January I went on the canal. They were 
opening a canal at Augusta, and I hired myself there to work and worked 
three weeks, and I quit that, and then Dr. J. M. Turner he hired me to 
go with him down in Barnwell County to work his farm, and L worked 
with him two years. 

Q. They did not charge you with any offense at all ?—A. None at all, 
sir. 

Q. When did you come here ? 

The WITNESS. Come where ? 

.Mr. MERRIMON. To this city. 
The WiTtNEss. When did I come here ? 
Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. Well, I couldn’t exactly tell what day. 

(. Did you come when the others came?—A. O, yes, sir; we all come 
together. 

@. What sort of men are these Turners; are they good or bad men ?— 
A. Well, sir, old Dr. Turner he has a very bad name in most every respect, 
but his son has a very good name. 

Q. Is he a truthful man?—A. Yes, sir, in some things; but then 
people find a great deal of fault with him in others. 

@. Was he drunk when he was talking to you, and cursing?—A. O, 
no, sir; he was perfectly sober. 
 Q. He does not get drunk ?—A. O, yes, sir; I have seen him drunk. 
_ T have carried him home drunk many a time myself to his father’s. 


—_— 


NELSON BUSH—AIKEN COUNTY. 
CoLUMBIA, S. C., December 21, 1876. 
NELSON Bust (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
Question. Where do you live?—Answer. At Silverton, in Aiken 
County, about two miles from Rouse’s bridge. 
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Q. What is your age?—A. Abont twenty-seven, I reckon. 

(J. Were you there on Sunday morning when there was some trouble 
near that bridge ?—A. Yes, sir; I was there. 

Q. Did you see any white men there at that time 7—A. Yes, sir; I 
saw a great many of them. 

(. About how many were there that morning, do you think 7—A, 
About four or five hundred, I think. 

Q. Were they mounted and armed ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was going on ?—A. When they passed Mrs. Busl’s honse, 
I come out from her house, which was a quarter of a mile from the pub- 
lic road ; I come across her field right to the public road right behind 
them, and I went about half a mile down the road behind them. When 
they got about half a mile down the road, the front then was about 

Q. That is the white men you are speaking about 7—A. Yes, sir. 
The line of men was about half a mile long. 

@. You were behind then?—A. Yes, sir; I came right in behind 
them. 

(. Were you alone 7—A. There were three more beside me. 

Q. Colored people?—A. Yes. sir; and when we got down about half 
a mile from where I fell in with them at, the front then was about half 
a mile ahead of me; it was at Mr. Tom Wethersby’s store. At that 
time they shot this Henry Campbell, a colored man, and as svon as 
they shot him the front ones retreated back. At that time they come 
right back on me and this man Overstreet; me and him got shot at the 
same time. 

Q. Describe what you were doing when you got shot. —A. After they 
caine back and shot me, of course I went on to our house, and I know 
nothing more about it. 

Q. What were you doing when they shot you ?—A. I was running 
until I stopped. 

Q. Running to get out of the way ?—A. Yes, sir; Overstreet and me 
run together. 

Q. Where did they hit you ?—A. They shot me inthe thigh. After 
that I didn’t know anything more about that. I then got back to Mrs. 
Bush’s house. . 

Q. Did you get away ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What did they do?—A. After they shot me, Mr. George W. Bush— 
I dov’t know whether he is a niece or not, but he is some relation to 
Miss ’Manda Bush—anyhow he is well acquainted with her. After 1 
got shot, he sent and told me 

Q. He was a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; he came and says he would 
keep any more from bothering me, which he did. 

Q. At the same time did Overstreet get hurt there ?—A. Yes, sir; 
he got shot at the same time. 

(). Where was he shot ?—A. He was shot in the neck. 

Q. What was he doing at the time be got shot?—A. Me and him 











Was togetber running to get out of the way. They ran us about two 


hundred yards, and there was about fifteen or tweuty shooting all 


through the two hundied yards. I was about that distance before we — 


came to some little saplings that we were running to to bide. We ran 
there to keep away trom them and protect ourselves, and when they 
came I didw’t know the man, but Hamp Wethersby said it was Henry 
McLemore, but I domwt know who it was. 

Q. What did he say about him ?—A. He said that he was ce man 
that shot me, but then I dou’t know whoit was. I know it was through 
the goodness of Mr. Prior that he didn’t kill me. 





———— 


- and it was down about halt a mile from her house 
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_ Q. Did you fall when you were ae 2—A. No, sir; I didn’t fall ante 


they hit me on the head. 


Q. Go on and tell about that; you fave not described that ; who hit 
you on the head ?—A. This same man. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Hit you on the head with what ?—A. With his pistol, the one that 
he shot me with after Mr. Prior prevented him from shooting me any 
more. 

@. Did he knock you down ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was after Prior had told him not to shoot you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then he knocked you down with his pistol?—A. Yes, sir; and 
that is about the end of it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. What did the people charge you with; what did they shoot you 
for ?—A. Nothing, only pure meanness in the world, and nothing else. 

@. Did they say you had done anything ?—A. No, sir; they didn’t 
Say a word to me. 

Q. You have never been charged with doing anything wrong ?—A. 
No, sir. 

(. Have you ever been in court; did they have you up in court about 
anything ?—A.. No, sir; this is the first law place I was ever in since I 
was born. The biggest threats I ever heard among them, and only one 
said that to me, and that was Mr. Hamp Wethersby at the time of the 
Hamburgh riot—he said then after this election, though I heard it all 
the time, but it wasn’t said to me 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What did he say to you about the time of the Hamburgh riot ?—A. 
When Butler made this raid in Aiken there was a lot of negroes in the 
court-house, and General Butler made the raid there with his cavalry 
erew, and the colored people all broke and ran, but he said we need not 
be the least uneasy about the campaign, because they would certainly 
kill the last colored one. That there would be but one campaign and 
they would kill the last one. 

@. When was it that he said that?—A. At the time of the Hamburgh 
riot. 

@. That was some time before Ellenton and Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, 
sir. . 





By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Did you vote at the last election?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote 7?—A. I voted in Aiken County, at Mr. Body’s 
store. 

Q. Where were you during the Ellenton riot? Were you at Rouse’s 
Bridge, or where 2—A. No, sir; I got shot on Sunday morning and I 
was not able to go out any more. I was at Mrs. Bush’s all the time, 





Q. Where did you live?—A. I didn’t live right at her house; 1 live 
about a half mile from there. 

Q. Were you at home at the time they shot you ?—A. No, sir; about 
halt a mile from her house. 

Q. How did you happen to be away from home?—A. I went down 
to mother’s house; she staid at Mrs. Bush’s dwelling-house. 

Q. Why did you go away from home?—A. I went on a visit, you 
know, from where I staid. I walked down there on a visit on Sunday 
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morning, and while I was down there these men passed, and me and 
Abram and his brother and my brother was together. I said to them, 
‘Let us go and see what these men is up to; there is some trouble,” and 
so we did; we went on behind them, and that is how we come to be with 
them. We passed another man, a fellow-servant of mine, and he told 
us when we were going, that we had better not go down there. That 
was Anselem Miller. He said they was going to kill every nigger they 
met this day. I said I was as free as any of them and I was going, 
too; that I had as much privilege to go to see as any person else, and I 
_went through just that way, and so they shot me. 

@. You went down to see what was going on?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Were you at home at the time you were shot?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q@. Did you have any gun or pistol?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. Did any of the boys who were with you have any pistol or gun 7— 
A. No, sir; none whatever. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you have a gun or pistol at home?—A. I had at home. 

Q. Did you at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What sort of a gun?—A. It was one of these old muskets—war- 
guus. 
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CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 21, 1876. 
CHARLES A. DARLING sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. Where do you reside ?—Answer. At Spartanburgh. 

@. How long have you resided there ?—A. Going on two years. 

@. Where did you reside prior to going there?—A. At Greenville. 

Q. How long have you resided in this State ?—A. Ever since 1869. 

Q. Of what State are you a native?—A. I am a native of New York. 

Q. What official position, if any, do you now hold ?—A. I am a dep- 
uty marshal. 

Q. How long have you held that position ?—A. About four years. I 
have been engaged in the revenue service, as deputy collector, also. 

Q. How long?—A. Ever since April, 1874. 

«. Where were you during the last political canvass in this State?— 
A. I was in Greenville. 

Q. You may state, generally, what occurred during that canvass. 

The Witness. In 1874? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; I mean where were you during the political can- 
vass of this last fall?—A. I was in Spartanburgh County during the 
last political campaign. 

Q. Now, you may state what was done by the political parties in your 
county. 

The Wi1TNESS. Do you want me to start at the commencement of the 
campaign? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; begin at the beginning and go right through.— 


a 


A. Commencing back as far as two or three weeks before the cam- 
paign, I will say that they had their clubs there, and were riding around 
through the country. 

Q. The democrats were ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Two or three weeks before what time?—A. Before the election ; 
they rode around through the country. 

@. Were they armed men?—A. Yes, sir; they were armed with pis- 
tols; not armed with guns. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Were they uniformed in any way ?—A. No, sir; not uniformed. 
Saturday night before the election the republicans had a meeting in 
front of the Palmetto House, in Spartanburgh Court-House, and the 
solicitor got up to make a speecb. 

@. Who was he?—A. W. McGill Flemming. 

Q. Is he a white man?—A. Yes, sir; he is a white man. There was 
a great crowd of men got up on the steps and pushed him down the 
steps, some eight or ten feet, I should think, say six feet, anyhow. 

@. Was that a crowd of white democrats?—A. Yes, sir; it was a 
democratic crowd entirely. They had got in back of him in the hotel, 
and pushed him down the steps while he was speaking. There was a 
colored man there also, by the name of Adam Johnson, who had been 
speaking, and they got after him and clubbed him. 

(. Who got after him ?—A. This white party. They beat him, and 
also another colored man, and shot at him once up the street; and they 
told Flemming that he must not come up there to speak any more. 

@. Where does Flemming reside?—A. He resides at Spartanburgh 
Court-House, also. They didu’t come back and attempt it any more 
that night. They dragged him into the court-house, and he went out, 
and they knocked him down and beat him, and brought him back, and 
said that he had to face the music. They brought him back into the 
democratic meeting. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Who did that ?—A. There was one fellow by the name of W. Rice 
Nolan was init, and another fellow that keeps a bar, by the name of 
Walker—he helped to do it. 

Q. What is his given name?—A. I think it is William E.; I am not 
certain. There were several others there; I can’t tell you all of them. 
They then sent us over some troops under command of Lieutenant Ulio. 
The day that he arrived I went down to see him, and walked down with 
him to get some quarters, and that day a gentleman there who keeps a 

livery-stable went and got the lieutenant drunk, and then kept him drunk 

on that day. That evening two deputy marshals and myself went up to 
‘see him and ask him what, his orders were and what assistance he was 
going to give us. We found him lying on the bed, stupid, and we could 
not get anything out of him. The next day he was so drunk that he 
had to be taken to his rcom. That can be proven by General John 
Winsmith and others. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. This man was drunk all that time ?—A. I started to go to Wood- 
rufi’s box, and he was drunk when I lett. He only came there three 
days before the election. I went down to Woodruff’s in company with 
A. ©. Merrick, the county auditor; we got to Woodrufi’s just before 
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daylight, and it was foggy that morning, and at six o’clock they fired 
off an anvil. 

Q. Who did?—A. The democrats did, in front of. the polling-box. 
We went up on the ground, and there was about one hundred white 
men there crowded up on the porch in front of the box, and two or three 
of them hollered, ‘ I bet there ain’t a God damned radical ticket on the 
ground.” Mr. Merrick had tickets, and took them out and circulated 
them as much as he could, and a good many negroes came there, but 
the democrats kept crowding up and crowding up. I asked the negroes 
why they could not vote; they said they could not get to the box, that 
they were crowded away. I tried to get them back to the box. I told 
them to go from there over to Reedville and try it there; and they said, 
“ We dare not vote, because they told us if we did they would run us 
away from our homes.” There was twenty or thirty that went down the 
road, and I followed after them, but they could not get around the box; 
it was crowded up all day long by the white men as full as could be. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You may state anything else that occurred.—A. That is all that 
occurred that I know of personally on the day of the election. I was the 
chief deputy marshal, and there was one of the marshals came in to me 
from Vernonville or Duncan’s Cross-Roads, and he said he could not 
do anything up there; he said there was one man named Philip Epstein, 
a Jew, that jerked the tickets out of the hands of the negroes; he told 
me that. I don’t swear to it as of my own knowledge. Then there is 
one other thing I want tell youabout. Three nights before the election 
the county chaipman had to lay out. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Chairman of what?—A. Of the republican party. They went 
down to his house and broke if open. He carries the mail from the 
post-office to the depot, and he said he was afraid to go with it, and I 
know that they were after him. 

Q. Who was the mail-carrier?—A. George W. Moose. He said he 
was afraid to carry the Eran ania they would mob him. They came 
down and broke the window; he had shut the blinds so that they could 
not break through, and didn’t get into the store. There are several 
witnesses that saw him go down there who could be summoned. I wish 
you would summou Mr. A. C. Merrick and John Winsmith. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. They defaced his house?—A. Yes, sir; they did. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How did the republican vote in your county at the last election 
compare with the republican vote of that county tWo years ago?—A. 
lt fell off about 70 votes. The democrats increased 1,900 and some- 
thing. 

Q. If you have the exact vote you may give it.—A. I have it here 
on this piece of paper. In 1874, 1,540 was polled for Chamberlain. I 
get this myself from the statistics. Mr. Green, who was the conserva- 
tive candidate in 1874, received 2,657. In 1876, the republicans received 
1,467, the democrats, 4,670. Here is the census of 1875 for Spartan- 
burgh County; whites, a 475. 

Q. That is, whites over 21 years of age?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. That includes aliens and all white parties ?—A. Yes, sir. 


= 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. What census are you talking about ?—A. The State census of 1875- 
@. Did you take the census of this State in 1875?—A. Yes, sir: 
Every five years we take a census in this State. I know they took it in 
1875, because they were up there taking the census. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q- What number of whites above 21 years of age were there in that 
county ?-—A. Three thousand four hundred and seventy-five whites. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How many blacks?—A. One thousand six hundred and eighty- 
two blacks. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 
Q. Now give me the white vote of 1876.—A. Four thousand six 


_ hundred and seventy. The republican vote in 1876 was 1,467 ; the white 


vote in 1874 was 2,657; the republican vote in 1874 was 1,540. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. State the difference between the number of whites according to 
the census and the democratic vote this year.—A. One thousand one 
hundred and ninety-five. 

@. The democratic vote is 1,195 in excess of the census of all the 
whites ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You may state whether or not many of the negroes voted the demo- 

' eratic ticket ?—-A. Very few voted it, very few. I could not say how 

many, but I know there was very few. A good many didn’t vote at all— 
didn’t leave their plantations. 

Q. State why they didn’t vote at all_—A. They came to me, I being 
deputy marshal, and they have made, I don’t know how many aftidavits 
for warrants of arrest of parties for saying if they did vote they would be 
turned out of house and home. One man, particularly, I know was dis- 
charged because he would not join the democratic club. He was dis- 
charged by Mr. Caleutt who keeps the Palmetto Hotel. Hisname is George 
Hardy, a negro; he was discharged because he would not join the demo- 
cratic club. There are other instances all over the county. After the 

-_ election, the boxes and poll-lists were delivered to the democrati¢ chair- 
man, and were never seen by the county chairman of the republican 
party until they commenced counting them out. J was adinitted as a 
spectator; and that night we commenced counting, about six o’clock in 

the evening. 

Q. The night of the election ?—A. No; the time of the counting of 
the votes after the election. 

iy By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. The night of the day of the election ?—A. No, sir; the night of the 
counting of the votes. We wait here three days after the election before 

we count. 

’ By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). The boxes were delivered to the chairman of the democratic com- 

mittee, and he retained them in his possession for three days?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

©. What sort of a committee is that volitical committee ?—A. It is a 


) a a 
committee to count the votes. 
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Q. All the boxes in the county ?—A. Yes, sir; all the boxes and poll- 
lists. Iwas admitted as a spectator at the time they commenced to 
count that day. About 9 or 10 o’clock, they ran out two tar-barrels in 
front of the office where we were counting and set fire to them, and com- 
menced to throw torpedoes that they had wrapped up in powder and 
canvas. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

Q. Who was this democratic chairman ?—A. J think his name is W, 

R. Thompson. We eall him Rowand Thompson. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

(). Will you state what authority there was for delivering the boxes 
to him ?—A. There was none at all. They ought to have been delivered 
to the county chairman of the republican committee, because there were 
two of the committee to count. There are three persons appointed to 
count the vote; that is, the cheirman of the republican county commit- 
tee and the chairman of the democratic county committee, and another 
person chosen—two republicans and one democrat. They commenced 
that night going around this tar-barrel, and hollering and cursing the 
radicals, and all that sort of thing, and hurrahing for Hampton, and fir- 
ing pistols off in the air, and throwing torpedoes; and some fellows 
commenced crowding into the office where we were counting, and the 
republican county chairman got up and left. He didn’t stay there to 
witness the count at all, but left entirely. 

(). Why ?—A. Because he was afraid to stay there. He said he was 
scared out; they had been after him so many times that when they com- 
menced coming in he went out. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Was hea white or colored man?—A. A white man. He was a 
discharged soldier. I staid there until they got the list off, and then IL 
went home. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. “List off’—what do you mean by that?—-A. They took off the 
poll-list on a sheet of paper to send in to the secretary of state; that is 
about all. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. How did it happen that these officials of the respective partied 
were in possession of these returns—the chairman of the democratic ex- 
ecutive committee and the chairman of the republican executive com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. CAMERON. It does not seem that the republican chairman had 
possession of them. 

The Witness. They are appointed to receive the votes and count 
them. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Who appoints them ?—A. They are appointed by the State e execu- 
tive committee, I suppose. 

Q. You mean that these men are appointed by law ?—A. By law. 

. Not merely by each political party 7—A. No. 

Q. ‘This democrat that had possession was one of the men appointed 
by law ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There were two republicans and one democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did they let the democrat have the box ?—A. They couldn’t 


j 


help themselves, I suppose. It was no use trying to have the boxes 
brougt there, because they took and carried them right to the dewo- 
cratic chairman from these precincts. 

Q. Were these various precincts already in the hands of the demo- 
crats?—A. No, sir; they were in the hands of the democrats so far as 
doing anything was concerned. 

(. Were there not two republicans and one democrat at each polling- 
place ?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. The republicans yielded to the democrats at every point ?— 
A. They did at that point; I don’t know whether they did at every 
point. 

@. L understand this was at the county-seat ?—A. This was at the 
county-seat. 

@. I am speaking of the various polls around through the country 7— 
A. I was only at one place myself, and can’t testify about all the polls. 
@. They yielded there at the county-seat ?—A. They yielded there. 

(). The republicans just handed the returns over to the democrat ?— 
A. I can’t say that. I don’t know who brought the returns down; I 
lett before they came in. I don’t know now who brought the returns 
from that place. 

q. All you know is that this democrat had possession of the poll-lists 
and boxes at the county-seat for two or three days?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know that at the election in 1874 the democrats generally 
did not vote—that they were not interested in the ticket?—A. I don’t 
know how that was. 

@. IL ask you whether you do not know as a faci that they were indif- 
ferent at tht election ?—A. They weren’t where I was. I was at Green- 
ville Court-House, and I know they all voted there. 

@. Was not the conservative ticket, as it was called, a republican 
ticket really—was not Green the republican candidate ?—A. He was an 
independent republican. 

@. Do you not know that there are thousands of democrats who 
would not support him in the State ?—A. At Greenville Court-House I 
was at the same box at Woodruff’s, and I know there were several 
darkies who hadn’t been in the county long enough to vote the county 
ticket, but who could vote fer State officers, and I told those who had not 
been in the county long enough that they could vote the State ticket 
but not tae county ticket, and tore the county ticket off, and they after- 
ward said they would hold me responsible for that. 

@. You know the fact that a great many democrats did not vote at 
that election ?—A. No, sir; I do not know the fact. 

Q. Was that the common understanding among you there?—A. I 
have heard it time and time again. 

Q. Were the troops at Spartanburgh on the day of the election ?—A. 

. There were troops there. 
@. Did you report the drunken officer ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What have they done with him ?—A. I have not heard; but he 
was reported. 

Q. Who was the chairman of the democratic executive committee 7— 
A. That is the man I told you of, W. R. Thompson. 

Q. He was appointed by law as one of the commissioners ?—A. He 
Was appointed by law. These are the ones I had reference to. I was 
confused. Moose was appointed by the republicans as commissioner 
and Thompson by the democrats. 
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WADE HAMPTON—RICHLAND COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., December 27, 1876. 
WADE HAMPTON sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. Will you state your age, your place of residence, and to 
what political party you belong ?—Answer. I am 58; I reside in this 
county ; and I am a member of the democratic-conservative party, as it 
is called here. 

@. State whether you had any connection with the late political cam- 
paign in this State; if you say yes, state what that connection was, and 
give the committee as full an account as you can of the spirit and man- 
ner of conducting that campaign.—A. I was unanimously nominated 
on the 16th of August, I think, by the democratic convention as a candi- 
date for governor in the recent election. The canvass opened actively 
on the 2d day of September. I began my canvass on that day, and ap- 
pointments were made throughout the entire State in every county. 
I went to every one of them and spoke in every one of them once or 
oftener, except one, and that was in Lexington. Owing to a death in 
my family I failed to keep that appointment, though I went through 
that county the next day. I was all over the State in the conduct of 
the canvass. 

When I was nominated I laid down the platform upon which I did 
accept the nomination, which was one recognizing all the amendments 
to the Constitution, and recognizing every citizen of the State as equal 
before the law. I promised, if I were elected, that I should so regard 
it, and would be the governor of the whole people. The canvass was 
conducted upon that platform and upon these principles from that time 
until the close, not only by myself but by all the gentlemen who spoke 
with me. Some of them in the upper part of the State accompanied me, 
and others would fall in with meas I would go through the different 
congressional districts and join me in the canvass in those districts. By 
that means, during the canvass, I was associated with nearly all the 
leading men in the “different parts of the State. 

The principles upon which I conducted the canvass were the same as 
those I had announced in my acceptance of the nomination. I not only 
declared my disapprobation of any intimidation, but I said there should 
be none; that if there were any attempts made looking in that direction 
anywhere in the State, I should withdraw from the canvass; and, fur- 
thermore, that if any effort should be successfal on the part of the demo- 
cratic party to violate any of the pledges that i had made for them, I 
should resign my office. 

I spoke to very large numbers of colored people. Sometimes there 
would be over a thousand or more present at the meeting. I always 
told them very frankly that they were in a majority inthe State; that no 
ticket could be elected unless they aided it; that I could not be elected 
unless part of them voted for me, and that while I was in favor of free 
speech, free voting, yet I came to them appealing to them as South Car- 
olinians who had the interests of the State at heart, to join in the effort 
to redeem the State, and that I hoped enough of them would go with us 
to secure the election. Those were, in general, the principles upon 
which the canvass was conducted. 

@. In the course of your progress through the State did you observe 
any violence or intimidation toward the colored race to compel them 





: 


to your support 7—A. There was not one particle in any district where 
I was which fell under my observation, or came within my knowledge. 

@. Were there such organizations ‘in the State as are commonly 
called rifle-clubs? Andif you say yes, give us such an account of them 
as you can.—A. There were some rifle-clabs and saber-clubs formed, as 
they had been in progress of formation for several years. They grew 
eut of the fact that at the time of the organization of the militia some 
years ago no one was enrolled in the militia except colored men. Col- 
ored companies only were accepted. I do not believe there was an ex- 
ception to that rule, or, if there were any, they were very few. The 
colored militia were organized all over the State. They were armed, 
and just betore the election of Scott, I think it was, they had ammuni- 
tion issued to them. They had Winchester rifles and ball- cartridges. 
The white people became very uneasy about that, and, feeling that they 
had no protection, they formed these rifle-clubs, which were recognized 
by law. They were received by the yovernor. Mr. Chamberlain is an 
honorary member of several of them himself. He was elected as an 
honorary member of several, and accepted the position. I remember 
one occasion when I was called upon to command a parade on the 28th 
of June in Charleston. This parade was composed of the United States 
troops and the visiting military clubs from other States—some from the 
North and some from the South, some from Georgia, Massachusetts, 
New York, and all the local clubs, and all in uniform. Governor 
Chamberlain participated in that celebration, and spoke to those clubs. 
They thought they were within the limits of the law. However, when 
the proclamation was issued during this canvass for them to disband, 
they did so. Lrefer more particularly to Governor Chamberlain’s s proc: 
lamation, although I believe there was a proclamation from the Presi- 
dent also. When it came I was ip the canvass somewhere, and on the 
first occasion that I spoke after that I told them to disband, in accord- 
ance with the procilamaion. They did so, and I have never known of 
any being kept up from that time to this. 

Q. Were they organized for political purposes ?—A. Notatall. They 
had democratic clubs organized after the canvass commenced, but they 
were not rifle-clubs, nor armed. IJ can state that although I spoke at 
fifty-seven large meetings, at each of which there were present from 
three to ten thousand people, and in every district, as I said, except 
one, yet I never saw an organized armed body of men at any of those 
meetings, and [ do not think that I saw during the whole canvass 
twenty pistols exhibited. There was sometimes a man or two who 
would ride from a long distance and would have a pistol on; but in the 
sense of organized armed military bodies there was never one attending 
a meeting at which I was present. 

@. Do you remember when it was that the governor of the State 

_ applied to the President of the United States for teoops? And if you 
' say yes, mention the time, and state further whether or not at that time 
there was insurrection in ‘this State against the government. 

Mr. CuRistiaAncy. It is not necessary to prove by General Hampton 
the time. There is documentary evidence showing that. 

Mr. Merrion. I thought he might mention that. 

The Wirness. I would have to consider, in order to fix the time def- 
initely. 

Q. Do you remember that the governor did issue such a proclama- 
tion ?—A. Yes, sir; I remember the place I was at when the proclama- 
tion came out. I was in Sumter. LT‘have forgotten the date, but I 
remember the proclamation—I saw it, and read it. [was in Sumter, 
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speaking there when it occurred. It must have been some time in 
October. 

(. You have stated that you had passed over the State during the can- 
vass. Will you state whether there was any insurrection at, that time 
in the State ?—A. [had heard of none,and I had been in full communi- 
cation with all parts of the State. There had been nothing that I had 
heard of looking to any disturbance, except what had occurred at Ellen- 
ton. There was some riot, which I understood was not political, known 
as the Combahee strikes—some labor-strikes—which previous to that 
time had occurred; but I know of no insurrection, in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Q. Were your courts open ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The civil officers could perform their duties?—A. Yes, sir; the 
judges certified, after that proclamation, that there was no resistance 
to judicial authority throughout the State. 

@. Was there any impediment at that time to assembling the legisla- 
ture of the State ?—A. None in the world. It might have been called 
together in a few days 

(). Did you have any personal knowledge of this Ellenton disturb- 
ance ?—A. No, sir; I was in the upper part of the State at the time 
that occurred. 

Q. Did you have any knowledge of the disturbance at Charleston or 
Cainhoy ?—A. Nothing except from the reports made to me. I had no 
personal knowledge of that. 

Q. Can you remember any other fact in connection with your cam- 
paign through the State that you think would be interesting to this 
committee ?—A. No, sir; I do not know of anything except that during 
my progress throughout the State there seemed to be good will. The 
people of both races and of both parties met in these large meetings, 
and there was not a single disturbance at any meeting that I have 
attended. The only disturbance that arose during the whole canvass 
was at the village of Beaufort, where the audience was composed 
nearly entirely of colored people, and there were only three or four gen- 
tlemen with me. The negroes heard me speak very quietly and respect- 
fully, but they did create a disturbance afterward, and would not hear 
the other speakers. 

@. Did you address many colored people ?—A. A great many. They 
were out sometimes in very large numbers. 

@. They heard you respectfully ?—A. Always perfectly respectfully. 
They would very often ask me questions, but always in a very kind, 
respectful manner. 

(. Have you any reason to believe that many of them supported you 
at the ballot-box ?—A. I know they did. I know of cases where they 
did it in spite of strong intimidation and personal violence exercised by 
their own race to keep them from it. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

(). Do you state this of your own personal knowledge or from informa- 
tion 7?—A. I did not witness it. I only speak of it in that way. It is not 
from observation. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. State to the committee what information you have, if any, about 
the result of the vote in this State at the late election. Give the com- 
mittee all such information as you can upon that subject.—A. The State 
census of 1875, which we regarded as being rather too full on the cols 
ored side and not full enough on the white 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. By “we” you mean what ?—A. The democratic party. Our idea 
Was—we may have been mistaken about that—that they had endeavored 
to show a much larger majority than actually existed in the colored vote 
in this State, so as to discourage any effort to overcome it. But I was 
going on to say that the State census of 1875 shows 110,744 colored 
voters, that is men beyond twenty-one years of age, and 74,199 white. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State what table you read from ?—A. I read from “State census, 
number of persons over twenty-one years of age.” 

@. Are you sure that that is a correct copy ?—A. Yes, sir; itis a 
printed copy, made officially from one of the State books. The returns 
from the election show that I received 92,216 votes and Mr. Chamber- 
lain 91,127. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(). Have you the vote by counties ?—A. Yes, sir. The aggregate vote, 
according to that table, is 183,388 polled out of the whole voting popu- 
lation. 

Q. These are the returns as sent in by the county commissioners ?— 
A. Yes, sir. ) 

{Witness exhibited to the committee three tabulated statements of 
votes, which were marked respectively A, B, and C.] . 

The WitNnzEss. | Referring to paper marked C.] This is my tabulated 
statement that was made as the telegraphic dispatches came in to me 
from each precinct after the election, and I want to call the attention of 
the committee to one fact, to wit: that it corresponds precisely with the 
vote as given by the secretary of state. 

(). All these items are copied from the office of the secretary of state ?— 
A. No, sir; it was made up in my own office,as the managers sent me 
the returns as soon as the votes were counted in each precinct. 

(. The official returns made to the board of State canvassers—I mean 
as they appear on their face—is what these are made from, is it not ?— 
A. O, no. 

(. I refer now to paper marked B.—A. No, sir; that is copied from 
the paper marked C. It is made from returns given to me from each 
precinct by the democratic manager, aS soon as the votes had been 
counted, 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That would not be evidence, of course. 

The Witnzss. No; but I merely wish to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that it corresponds precisely with the count certified 
by the secretary of state the other day, that I received 92,261 and Mr. 
Chamberlain received 91,127. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Does that table correspond precisely with the figures certified to 

by the secretary of state?—A. Precisely, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. It does in this result, but does it in all the items you have through- 
out the paper?—A. When they were aggregating the votes there we 
had some men from the executive committee who went through these 
counties, and as far as they did so there was not one single difference. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
(. By the census of 1875, how many male persons were there in the 
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State over the age of twenty-one years 7?—A. A little less than one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand. 

‘Q. Can you give the exact number ?—A. Yes; it is stated in the cen- 
sus. It is 110,744 colored and 74,199 white. 

Q. How many votes were polled for your opponent, Mr. Chamberlain, 
at the late election ? 

Mr. CAMERON. As shown by what? 

Mr. MERRIMON. As shown by the returns from the office of the sec- 
retary of state. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is, by the returns sent by the county commis- 
sioners to the secretary of state? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

The WITNESS. Ninety-one thousand one hundred and twenty-seven. 

(. How many did you receive ?—A. Ninety-two thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-one. . 

Q. Giving you a majority of how many 7—A. One thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-four. 

(. How much were the census returns in excess of the aggregate 
vote cast in the State ?—A. Less than 1,500. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Have you any data from which you can give the committee to 
understand how the vote ran in the several counties a8 compared with 
the census of 1875? 

The W1rngEss. The colored vote? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Both colored and white. 

A. Yes, sir; I had a paper which I handed to the House committee 
to-day. I could give a few counties both ways from these papers. I 
will take the aggregate vote, for instance, for the election of 1874, when 
Mr. Chamberlain received in Aiken County 2,388 votes. He received at 
this election 2,495; that is the whole vote, white and black. In Beau- 
fort he received in 1874, 4,748 votes, and on this occasion he received 
7,604; in Charleston he received in 1874, 8,727, and at this election he 
received 15,032. 

@. Were those votes above or below the census of 1875?7—A. Some 
were above and some were below. I think you will find by referring to © 
the census that at Beaufort they voted the whole number of adults. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. According to the census of 1875?—A. The census of 1875. I can 
tell you the whole number in Beaufort ; it is 2,279 and 7,674. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I would like to have a table, if you have such pre- 
pared, to show votes by counties, and having the census in another 
column alongside, so that it may be seen whether the vote was full or 
whether it was over the census or not. 

The WItnEss. I can prepare one and forward it to the committee. I 
have all the data, and I gave such a paper this morning to the House 
committee. They asked for it and I prepared it for them. 

Mr. Merrion. I will ask you to have such a table prepared and put. 
it in as part of your testimony hereafter. 

The Witness. I will.* 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I would suggest to you that in order to make the 
table authentic it should have the certificate of the secretary of state 
to it. 

The WITNESS. The secretary of state could furnish it if he chose to 


*Such a table was prepared by Col. A. C. Haskell, and will be found in his testi- 
mony taken on January 11. 
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do so. If you choose to compare those now with any that I have you 
could ascertain the approximate accuracy of these. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You spoke at one place in your testimony of reform in the State. 
What did you mean by that?—A. A reduction of the taxes and a 
proper expenditure of the money collected, and that a reformation of 
State affairs might take place. I donot know that I could put it in 
stronger language than Governor Chamberlain did in his utterances 
here—that it was absolutely necessary that there should be reform in 
the State. 

@. In the administration of the State government in every depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Right here we might as well settle one question. 
I do not suppose that it is contemplated that we are to enter into this 
State election or into the conduct of any State officer whatever. 

Mr. MERRIMON. O, no; we do not decide anything, but I offer this 
testimony to show that this vote was full, and to rebut the idea of intimi- 
dation. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is the light in which I do not object to it; 
but now if we are going into the question of reform or the relative 
merits of one party or the other in this campaign, or what was involved 
on either side, then I must object to that, because that is interminable. 

Mr. CAMERON. That is mere matter of opinion, and it is not the pur- 
pose for which we are bere. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I insist that it is competent, Mr. Chairman, to show 
before the committee any misrule preceding the late campaign for the 
purpose of rebutting the suggestion of intimidation and for the purpose 
of laying a foundation for reasonable and just inferences that the peo- 
ple of the State, whether colored or white, who bad changed their party 
affiliation at the late election, were moved by considerations of reform 
rather than by considerations of force and violence. I submit that in 
that view itis competent, and that I have a right to show anything for 
the information of the Senate that I can to that effect. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. To that question I object for the reasons which I 
will now state. Ido not think the Senate resolutions under which we 
are acting authorize us to inquire into the merits or demerits of the 
State government under republican rule, or whether, according to the 
opinions of the respective witnesses, the triumph of the republican 
or of the democratic party has best promoted the interest of the State. 
Such a question, depending upon and necessarily to be decided by the 
opinions of the people of South Carolina, could only be properly decided 
by the voters of the State at a fair election by which the honest opin- 
ious of all the voters could be expressed in the only legitimate way. If 
we now were to enter upon that inquiry it must necessarily be imper- 
fect and unreliable without taking the testimony of every voter in the 
State, for which this committee has no time if the inquiry did come within 
the Senate resolutions. I think, therefore, we should decline to hear 
evidence upon this question except as decided yesterday—one witness 
on each side to show what is claimed by each. 

Mr. Merrion. Mr. Chairman, the manifest purpose of this reso- 
lution was to ascertain particularly whether the colored people in South 
Carolina had been intimidated at the late election or at any election in 
1875, or at any election in 1874. Manifestly, it is competent then to 
introduce witnesses who can testify to particular acts of intimidation or 
to a state of things which naturally leads to the intimidation of the 
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voter. In order to rebut that, it is as plainly competent to show what was 
the census of the State in 1875 and in 1870, and to show how the vote 
of 1874 compared with the census of 1870, and how the vote of 
1876 compared with the census of 1875, if the census as taken 
shows the number of male persous above the age of twenty-one years 
who are entitled by law to vote. At the same time, with a view to 
rebut the suggestion of intimidation, it seems to me that it is as plainly. 
competent to show such a state of misrule and such a state of disorder 
in the administration of the government, whether in the finances or 
otherwise, as would lead the colored people to change their habit in 
the matter of voting from what it had been anterior to the election of 
1874. If it should transpire that there has been a state of misrule; 
that more money has becn levied from the people than the real interests 
of the State require, and that the money when coliected has not been 
distributed in the proper administration of the State government for 
its support and the support of its charitable institutions and schools; 
that the roads have become out of repair; that bridges were decayed, 
and that everything was ina state of decay; that there was general 
disorder and lack of proper administration of the State government, 
then it is plainly competent to show that for the purpose of rebutting 
the idea that the negroes were driven to vote for Tilden rather than for 
Hayes. If the change can be fairly and justly attributed to that, if 
there is such a state of things as would warrant an inference of that 
sort, it is throwing light upon that very subject that we are charged to 
inv estigate in these resolutions, and it is in that view that it seems to 
me that it is the duty of the committee, without reference to our respect- 
ive affiliations, to take all such testimony in order that the Senate and 
the country may see the exact state of affairs in the State of South © 
Carolina. 

Mr. CAMERON. This question was considered by the committee yes- 
terday, and at that time I agreed with Judge Christiancy that this class 
of testimony is not admissible under the resolution, and I am of that 
opinion still, and shaii so hold. ; 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY (to Mr. Cameron.) I understand that you concur in 
the statement that I have made. : 

Mr. CAMERON, Yes; that is substantially the same statement that 
was made yesterday. I concur in the statement of grounds upon which 
the objection was based. 

Mr. MurRimon. I believe, Mr. Chairman, with all submission to the 
ruling of the majority of the committee, that my reasons are sound, and 
I believe that if opportunity were allowed for me to reflect upon the 
matter I might enlarge upon them and strengthen them. However, I 
do not deem it worth while to add more. 

Mr. CAMERON. If you wish to put anything upon the record, of course 
you may do so. 

Mr. Merrimon. This protest is all I wish entered upon the record. 

Mr. CAMERON. Very well; we will pass on. 

Mr. MERRiMON, ‘to the witness.) Do you remember any other fact or 
circuwstance, coming within the purview of the questions that I have 
propounded to you, which would be interesting to the committee as 
tending to show that any portion of the people of South Carolina, whether 
white or black, were intimidated or forced to vote one way or the 
other at the late election?7—A. Nothing of that sort came under m 
personal observation or within my knowledge throughout the State. 

I would state to the committee that a very large number of the col- 
ored people who voted for me voted for Mr. Hayes. I am very much 
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ahead of my own ticket to my own knowledge, and i have been told by 
a great many of colored people who were republicans that they voted 
for me, but voted for Mr. Hayes, thinking that they would bring about 
a better government in South Carolina. I stated to them at various 
times in speaking, that we were engaged in this contest; that it was an 
incidental thing; that it came on much to my regret during the presi- 
dential canvass, for I was fearful that we would be drawn into it against 
my wishes and against my judgment. In other words, we had been 
connected with the democratic canvass before any nomination was made 
in this State, but I frequently stated to the colored people that those 
who were republicans and who were honest men could vote for our 
ticket, while they could vote for the republican presidential electors, 
and I know that they did so. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The vote shows that to some extent. 

The WirneEss. The vote shows that. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. What have been your relations with the colored people since the 
close of the late war?—A. They have been perfectly amicable. I have 
never had a disrespectful word from one of them since the war ended. 
Most of my oid people where I have been planting in Mississippi are 
living there with me yet. I live among them when I am there, which 
is not often, and the house is always open night and day. I feel as safe 
there as I do anywhere in the world, and our relations are as friendly as 
possible. 

. State what ground you took in reference to the rights of negroes 
after the late war, and when you took any particular position in refer- 
ence to their political rights?—A. In 1867, I think it was, before they 
had had the right of citizenship conferred upon them, [ took the ground 
here in a public address in this town that the State should confer par- 
tial suffrage upon them, with an educational qualification, and I have 
advocated that from that day to this, and that is one reason why a great 
many of the colored people supported me. I told them upon the stand 
and read from the speeches of Governor Andrew and Governor Morton 
that they were at that time opposed to doing that. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. Were you in favor of suffrage for the colored people, with an edu- 
cational test ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Governor Andrew and Governor Morton 
were opposed to applying such a test?—A. Yes, sir; Governor Morton 
certainly was, as evidenced by his speeches made in Ohio during 1865, 
where I think he made a speech against universal suffrage. I took the 
ground that they, having been made citizens by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, could not under our republican form of government he excluded 

on account of color; that they had been made citizens, and, therefore, 
that they would necessarily have to be made voters. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. State whether yor were in advance of your people on that sub- 
ject ?—A. Yes, sir; it did not meet with general concurrence throughout 
the State,and that was another very controlling reason why I was nom- 
nated here. The two reasons were that I would bring out all the white 
vote, and that I would bring to my support a large number of colored 
people, with whom my relations had always been friendly. 

In reference to the vote, [should like to state one fact that I know, 
and that is in reference to a negro man here who was my slave, and 
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who was a very faithfal and good one. After my family were broken 
up by the war I had no occupation for him, and I gave him a house and 
horses, and as much land as he could cultivate, and all the wood he 
could burn, and told him he might live on my place. I do not think 
that to-day I have a warmer friend in the world than he is, and I cer- 
tainly never had a more trustworthy servant than he was. A few days 
after the election I was going through that part of the country and 
I met him, and I said, “John for whom did you vote?” He said, “TI 
voted the republican ticket.” I said, “I think you have made a mis- 
take ;” he said, ‘I don’t see how I could vote against my principles, I 
would rather die than do anything that would burt you, but I can’t vote 
against my principles.” I said * All right, you have the right to vote as 
you please.” So that, so far from being intimidated, I see that he is 
planting his cropon my place again. I do not know whether it is com- 
petent to show what in my judgment organized this movement here, but 
I should be very glad to lay before the committee some utterances of 
Governor Chamberlain which led us to think that our course was neces- 
sary. He said it was necessary that reform should be worked out in 
this State, 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That would come directly under the decision 
which the majority of the committee have just made; it would be enter- — 
ing upon the merits of the parties. ; 

The Wrrnsss. I was only speaking with a view to all parties in this . 
State feeling the absolute necessity that if the State was to be saved, 
there must be something done. I claim that this was not a party con- . 
test at all. It was incidentally one. It was simply a eall for the honest 
people of the State to endeavor to bring about a better state of affairs 
here, and to promote harmony and peace among all classes. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Gentlemen, you may now cross examine Governor 
Hampton. 

Mr. CuristrAncy. I have no questions to ask General Hampton. 

Mr. CAMERON. I have no questions to ask him. by way of cross-exami- 
nation. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Then you may be excused, governor. 3 


y 


JACKEY HARLEY—AIKEN COUNTY. : 
COLUMBIA, S. ©., December 29, 1876. 
JACKEY HARLEY called. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Question. How old are you ?—Answer. Ten years old. : 
Were you ever a witness before ?—A. No, sir. 4 
. Do you know the nature of an oath ?—A. No, sir. id 
. Were you ever sworn ?—A. No, sir. F 
a 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
. Do you know who made you ?—A. Yes, sir. 
. Who made you ?—A. God. ; 
. If you should tell a lie what would become of you?—A. Go to tor- — 
ment. 

The witness was then sworn and testified as follows: 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. How old are you ?—A. Ten years old. 
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.Q. Whose son are you?—A. A. M. Harley’s. : 

(). State whether at any time you Saw any negro man come to your 
house and do anything to your mother.—A. Yes, sir; I saw him. 

Q. When ?—A. I don’t know, sir, when. 

@. How many men were there ?—A. Two. 

Q. What did they do?—A. They knocked me and my mamma. 

(. State all you know about it. Just give your own account of it.— 
A. I was carrying off the cows, and mammacalled me up there, and I 
went and sat down in the door, and after a while one of the colored 
wen knocked me down and then went in and knocked mamma. 

@. Did you see him knock your mother?—A. No, sir; I didn’t see 
him. That was what she told me. He knocked me senseless, and then 
everybody said 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not tell what they said; just say what 
you saw.—A. Then I saw mamma come out with a gun, and that’s all I 
know. . | 





By Mr. MERRIMON: 


’ Q. Where were the men then ?—A. They had done run off, and about 

one o’clock they brought one of the men up there, and he went to run 
off, and they shot him, and then they carried him up to the house for 
mamma to see bim, and they asked mamma whether the one that was 
shot was the one, and I didn’t know the one that was shot. He didn’t 
knock my mamma; the other one knocked us, and that’s all. 

Q. That is all you know about it?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. How niany times have you talked with your mamma about it 7—A. 
I don’t know; three or four times. 

q. When did you talk with her about it last ?—A. I dow’t know, sir, 
now; I think it was last Sunday. 

@. Was your papa there when you talked with her about it ?—A. 
No, sir. -. | 

@. What did you say to her about it last Sunday ?7—A. I don’t know 
whether it was last Sunday or no. I know I talked to her one Sunday. 

@. How long did you remain senseless ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I 
reckon it was five or ten minutes. 

@. When you came to your senses where was your mamma ?—A. She 
was standing there with the gun. 

Q. Where were ths negroes at that time ?—A. They done gone off. 

@. Did you see them ?7—A. No, sir; I didn’t see them when they was 
gone off. 

Q. Did you see them when they were going into the house ?—A. No, 
sir; 1 was carrying off the cows. 

@. You didn’t see the negroes until then, did you?—A. Yes, sir; I 
saw them. 

Q. When did you see them?—A. When mamma called me back from 
carrying off the ccws. 

Q. Where were they when you saw them ?—A. One was standing in 
one kitchen door and the other in the other kitchen-door. 

Q. Did you hear what they said?—A. Yes, sir; one of them asked my 
little brother if he ever saw anybody before, and little Buddy told them 
“Yes.” Then they told him, well, the next time he saw anybody to try 
and not look at them so hard. 

Q. Is that all you heard them say 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which one of them said that?—A. Frederick Pope, I think. 

@. You knew his name at that time? 
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The WITNESS. Sir? 
~Q. You knew what his name was at that time 2—A. Yes, sir ; * never 
had saw any one of them. | 
. But you knew his name ?—A. Yes, sir. | 
Q, What was the name of the other one ?—A. Peter Williams. 
@. You knew his name at that time, didn’t you ?—A. Yes, sir 
(). Did you ever see him before 7—A. No, sir. ra 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Did you ever see this Frederick Pope afterwards ?—A. No, sir; I . 
never did see him afterwards. . 
By Mr. CAMERON: - 


(. Where were ycu when the negro was shot ?—A. I was down there — 
at the road where he was shot at. 


Q. Who shot him ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 7 a 

Q. Were you there?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know any of the men who were there then?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Give the names of those who were there.—A. Papa and grandpa. 

@. What is your grandpa’s name?—A. Jacky Foreman. 

(J. Who else were there ?—A. My uncle, Isaac Foreman, and my other — 
uncle. | 


-Q. What was his name ?—A. His name was Ike. 

(J. Anybody else?—A. Yes, sir. There was somebody else, but I didn’t 
know them. 

(). Did your father have a gun or pistol ?—A. No, sir. 


(). Did your grandfather gor Ay NO, sir. 

(. Did either of your uncles ?—A. Yes, sir; one of them had. 

Q. Which of them had a gun?—A. Uncle Ike, 

. Uncle Ike Foreman IA, Yes, sir. 

. Who else had a gun ?—A. Two of the young ones, I think. : 

(). Can you give the names of them and tell us who they were 7—A. 
One was named Jake Foreman, my first uncle, and Jim Bates. 

Q. They had guns, too?—A. ’ Yes, sir. 

Q. Who else?—A. My Uncle Ike. 

@. Who else?—A. Then some more that I don’t know. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Did you not know any of the others that were there ?—A. No, 

sir, 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
. Who fired at the negro?—A. I don’t know sir, who fired. : 
Were you there when they fired ?—A. Yes, sir. ‘- 
. Right there ?—A. Yes, sir. +P I 
Can’t you tell who fired ?—A. No, sir. a 
. Didw’t you see them fire?—A. Yes, sir; I saw a heap of them fire, 
but I don’t know who. 
Q. Could you not give the name of any one that fired?—A. No, sir; I 
don’t know who fired. } 
Q. O, yes you can; if you were there and saw them fire you ean 
tell. cd don’t know them. 
Q. You dou’t know any of those who fired ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. You swear to that, do you, my boy ?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You are as sure of ‘that as you are of anything else you have sworn 
to, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What time of day was that?—A. About one o’clock. " 
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* Q. How do you know it was about one o’clock ?—A. I saw the clock 
when they came up to the door; I looked at the clock. 

(). After the negro was shot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You went and looked at the clock to see what time it Si fegs! did 
you ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it before or after one o’clock, then?—A. A little after one, I 
think. 

@. How much ?—A. I don’t know, sir, now; I have forgot. 

@. Where was your mother when they brought the negro up to the 
gate 7A. She was out there in the door. 

Q. Who went up to the house after her and told her to come down 
and see the negro?—A. She was right out there at the gate. Nobody 
went up. 

@. Nobody told her to come down ?7—A. No, sir. 

@. You are sure of that?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. You are just as sure of that as you are of anything else you have 
told us here, are you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where were you when she went down to the road ?—A. I was out 
there at the gate. 

@. What did she do when she went down there ?—A. She said that 
was the one. 

@. She said that the first thing when she went, did she?—A. Yes, 
sir; they made him hold up his head. 

@. Who made him hold up his head ?—A. He held up his head and 
spit; and mamma saw his face. 

@. What sort of coats did the negroes have on when they came to 
your house that morning ?—A. They had on black clothes. 

@. Both of them Wel Yes, sir; and then when they brought this 
one up he had on raggedy clothes. 

@. The one that came there in the morning had on good clothes 7— 
A. Yes, sir; both of them that came there had on good clothes. 

@. And the one that they brought there had on ragged clothes—the 
one that was shot?—A. Yes, sir; he had went home and changed his 
clothes. 

@. You know that, do you ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You saw him change his clothes, didn’t you?—A. No, sir; I didn’t 
see him. 

@. How do you know that he changed them ?—A. I know by his face 
that that was the one that came to the house. 

@. Did you see him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You didn’t see him until he was running away, did you?—A. Yes, 
sir; I saw him when I first came from carrying off the cows. 

(. Did the man who shot him ask you whether that was the man or 
not? 

The WITNESS. Sir? 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. When these men shot him, did they ask you whether that was 

the man or not?—A. Yes, sir; and [ told them, ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. What did they do with the negro after they shot him?—A. They 
never done nothing with him. They carried him down to the road and 
put him upon the wagon that they had him on. 

@. Who threw him upon the wagon ?—A. I don’t know, sir. He run 
up the road, and I was down the road. I didn’t see him, 

Q. After he was shot he ran up the road?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How far did he run after he was shot?—A. He run about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards, I reckon. 

@. You are as sure of that as you are of anything else you have told 
us, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which direction did he run—toward the house, or away from 
it ?—A. He run away from the house. 

@. Where was he when he fell, after being shot?—A. He was up 
there; I didn’t see him fall. He run up the road, and then he turned off 
in the woods. 

@. After he was shot he ran up the road and turned in the woods ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are sure of that, are you?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. What did the negro say when they brought him back to the 
house?—A. He said he was the one that came there; and he said that 
he thought he was going to die, and he said that he was the one that 
came there, and that is all [ know. 

Q. Who was standing by when he said that?—A. All of them that 
was down there at the road. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Your mother was there ?7—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And she heard him say so?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

. Where was your little brother when this thing took place?—A. He 
was out in the yard playing. 

Q. Was he there when your mother was struck ?—A. Yes, sir; he was 
out there playing. 

@. Did he remain out there after that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see him ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw him when I got up. 


Q. You were senseless there for some time, I understand ?—A. Yes, — 


sir. 

@. Do you know anything about how long you were senseless?—A. 
Yes, sir; I was senseless about five or ten minutes. 

@. And when you came to yourself what was going on then ?—A. 


Mamma was out there and had a gun, and she said it was loaded, and I ~ 
said it was not, and it was not loaded, and me and her went in the house ~ 


and loaded it. 


Q. You don’t know anything about the man striking your mother, do ~ 


you?—A. No, sir; 1 didn’t know any more than what she told me. 


Q. How badly was your head hurt? Was it on the head where you ~ 


were struck ?—A. N o, sir; I was struck back of the neck. 


Q. How badly was it hurt ?—A. It swelled up and puffed up, and I © 


had to hold my head that way, and I couldn’t straighten it ap. 
@. What did he strike you with ?—A. With a big club. 
Q. Did he say anything to you before he struck you ?—A. No, sir. 
@. Did he strike any of the other people ?—A. No, sir. . 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
. Q. He knocked you senseless when he struck your neck?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. When they went from the house, which way did they go?—A. TRAY 
went out towards the orchard. 
Q. You never saw this man that you call Pope before ?—A. No, sir. 
@. And you have never saw him since ?—A. No, sir. 
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~ Q. Why did you say that you knew it was Mr. Pope then ? 

The WITNESS. Sir ? 

@. How do you know it was Mr. Pope, then ?—A. He told us what his 
name was. 

Q. He told you what his name was ?—A. Yes, sir; when pa saw him 
down in the road pa knowed him; pa saw him when he went down the 
road and stopped. 

Q. He teld your father that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know that he did?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were by when he told him that?—A. Patold meso. He said 
he saw him. 

@. You don’t know anything about it then, do you?—A. No, sir; he 
told pa and pa told me. 

(). You have no knowledge of that ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. When Pope and Williams were there at the time you and your 
mother were struck, they both told you what their names were, did 
they ?—A. No, sir; they never told us; we never asked them. 

Q. But you knew what their names were ?—A. No, sir; I never had 

saw them, but pa told me what their names was. 

(). When did he tell you what their names were ?7—A. He told me so © 
that morning eating breakfast. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. This same morning that this happened ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. How long after it happened before you had breakfast 7?—A. It was 
after breakfast it happened. 
Q. He told you at breakfast before that?—A. Yes, sir. 
@. Have you ever talked with your father about this ?—A. No, sir. 
Q. He never said anything to you about it?—A. No, sir. 


ALONZO M. HARLEY—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 29, 1876. 
ALONZO M. HARLEY sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. I was thirty years old last Sep- 
tember. 

@. Where do you live?—A. Silverton Township, Aiken County. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a farmer. 

@. State whether at any time within the last year your family was 
disturbed by negroes, and if you say yes, state the circumstances con- 
nected with such disturbance, and all your know about it.—A. Yes, sir ; 
they were disturbed on the 15th day of last September. 

(). State all you know about the transaction.—A. In the morning I 
was in the field where they were gathering corn, and a gentleman came 
up and told me that my wife and son had been struck by two negroes 
who had come to the house, and that my little boy was perfectly pros- 
trated. I got on his horse and went to my house as fast as I could, and 
found my little boy lying on the lounge and not able to sit up, and I 
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found my wife in the bed-room, and there was a knot on the top of her 
head, and my little boy had a knot on the left side of his neck. A par- 
cel of men then eathered together and went in pursuit of these men, and 
found their tracks, and tracked them as far as they could. 

@. Before you come to that, tell me how these men got together. oA. 
They got together in the same way they sent for me. They went off 
for the neighbors to know what to do. 

Q. Now go on?—A. They went off down the road and found the 
tracks, and “tracked them through the orchard, where the ground had 
been plowed and was soft, so they could see tracks, and after getting 
through the orchard we failed to see tracks, and then we went down the 
big road. I knew pretty well who they were, because on that same 
morning I had seen them go by near my place and cross the big road; 
and I saw it was Peter Williams and Frederick Pope. 

Q. Did you know them ?—A. I knew them, and they went down be- 
low my house, a short distance from the corn-field. I knew that they 
were going to take corn out of an old man’s field by the name of Prince 
Bayham, (I think he calls his name that,) and I watched them to see 
whether they went into the field. I heard them shoot a pistol off, 
and then I didn’t see anything more of them, and I came to the house © 
_ and ate my breakfast, and went back to the field, and I hadn’t been 
there but a short time before this gentleman came there for me, as I 
said before. We tracked them a short distance down the big road, and 
there we could not get any tracks, and I told them who I thought it 
was. I said it was Frederick Pope and Peter Williams. I was sure 
who had done it. We found Peter Williams, and as he came up my Hit- 
tle boy said, “‘ Pa, this is one of them;” and as he said that this fellow — 
attempted to run, and he was fired at by a parcel of men. I took after — 
him myself and tried to catch him. He was shot, and then he was © 
brought to my house, and my wife identified him as one of the men who — 
came ; there. 

@. What happened then?—A. Well, sir, then the negroes all rose — 
up in arms. 

@. How did she identify him ?—A. She looked at his face, and she — 
saw it was him from his countenance. 

Q. Was anything said at the time about a change of clothing 7—A. 
Yes, sir; he had changed his clothing, so she said, and she didn’t iden- 
tify him until he held up his face. He was very particular to keep his 
face hid until he was made to hold it up so that she could look at his 
countenance fully. | od 

Q. After that, what happened ?—A. Well, sir, then these negroes 
rose up in arms and we got our guns; a great many of us would have 
been killed . 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state that; you have intelligence enough 
to know that is not evidence. State what you did. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

Q. Where did the crowd get this man Peter Williams ?—A. They got 

him at Adam Hollywander’s house. | Devel 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: ek: 

@. You were not present ?—A. No, sir; I was not present, but I was | 

present when they brought him up. mye ia 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were you present when they shot him ?—A. Yes, s sir ; I was run- 
ning after him as he was running off. 
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‘Q. The crowd were after him, and as you were running after him, he 
was shot 7—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Then he was taken to your gate, and your wife came out ?—A.) 


- And identified him. 


Q. In the manner you have described ?—A. Yes, sir. _ 

(). How long after that before there was any riotous demonstration 
on the part of the whites or blacks?—A. That was on Friday, sir, and. 
on Saturday evening there was a riotous demonstration by both sides. 

@. State anything else that you saw the negroes do.—A. We saw 
them going up there with their arms on Saturday evening. 

Q. Where ?—A. To Levi’s store. 

Q. How many ?—A. Five or six. There was a dozen or two with 
their arms at Levis’s store drilling. 

Q. Drilling for what?—A. We didn’t know, sir. 

Q. They all were armed at Levi’s store?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many ?—A. There was a dozen, I suppose, sir. 

Q. What did you hear said by any of them ?—A. I never heard any- 
thing said by them at all. We, of course, never had anything to say to 
them about it; at least I didn’t, sir. 

Q. What movements of the negroes did you observe, if any 1A. 
They then assembled themselves at Rouse’s Bridge and sent up to us 
and challenged us that they would meet us ata certain old field next 
morning. I didn’t see them on Sunday. They were assembled on Sat- 
urday evening, and on Sunday we went down to Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. What did you see there ?—A. I didn’t see anything. 

Q. Did you see them on Friday evening ?—A. I did. 

@. How many men were there ?—A. Twelve or fifteen, I suppose. 

Q:. Was it a military company, a voluntary assembly ?—A. A volun- 
tary assembly. 

Q. They didn’t claim to be a militia company ?—A. No, sir; not at all. 

Q. What time did you first come down to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. First 
on Sunday morning afterwards. 

@. After you saw these negroes at Levy’s store on Saturday eve- 
ning ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you see any negroes there?—A. No, sir; I was in the rear 
and could not see them. I was nothing but a private man and I didn’t 
see any of them at all. 

'Q. You say they sent a challenge?—A. Yes, sir. 

~Q. What do you know about that of your own knowledge?—A. I 
heard a colored man who said so, say that they had threatened his life, 
and told him if he didn’t join them that they would kill him, and he 
came to us for protection. 

@. Who was that colored man ?—A. Johu Kelley Hankerson, I think 
he gave his name. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. This man that carried the challenge to you ?—A. That’s the man that 
came and told us that they would meet us in the old field, and that they 
had threatened his life if he didn’t 

Q. Did you hear him say that?—A. I heard him say that with my 
own ears, sir; and another thing I can state concerning that: our men 
who were in authority, they passed the whole day in trying to form a 
treaty of peace with them, and agreed to do so. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You were present, and heard that ?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


-Q. How did they undertake to bring about a settlement with them ?— 
A. First, a negro woman came through the lines from one to the other, 
trying to form an agreement. Afterwards we got some of our men 
and went and met some of their meu. 

Q. You were there under the direction of others ?—A. Yes, sir; I 
‘was there under the direction of others. 

Q. For what purpose ?—A. We were there for the protection of our- 
selves and families. 

@. Were you moved by any political considerations ?—A. None in the 
world. 

'@. Had you any purpose to kill the negroes out of pure wanton- 
ness ?—A. None in the world. 

Q. Was it your purpose to prevent them from voting the republican 
ticket ?—A. Not at all. I have no idea that there was a man who had 
any such idea. ‘I know I didn’t. I was very much concerned about my 
family, and we wanted protection. , 

Q. At any time before that had any portion of your property been 
burned ?—A. Yes, sir; on the 23d of last December all of my barns and 
stables and houses and corn and fodder and wagons was destroyed by — 
fire by an incendiary. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. You infer that it was destroyed by an incendiary ?—A. It was set 
on fire, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know who did it?—A. No, sir; I don’t know who did it; 
‘not positively. 

(. Do you know whether barns or cotton-gins in that neighborboadil 
were burned?—A. Colonel Foreman’s, and my father-in-law’s were set 
on fire in the same night, and destroyed fifty bushels of corn, I suppose. 

Q. Did you see where it was burned?—A. Yes, sir; I saw Colonel 
Foreman’s, and I helped at my father-in-law’s, Mr. Jacky Foreman’s. 

Q. That was the same night?—A. Yes, sir; the 23d of December. 

@. Who did it you don’t know?—A. I don’t know. I can say this 
much about it: that we tracked a man from there, and there’s a dozen ° 
men who will swear that the shoes that was on the feet of the man at_ 
whose house we tracked him to was the shoes that belonged to the track 
of the man who had burned the barn. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. They never did swear to it, though ?—A. Yes, sir; they did swear 
to it in Aiken, in court. . 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know anything else about it ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
anything else about it. 

Q. Do you know anything about that compromise on Sunday 1—A. a 
know what they told me. I wasn’t engaged in the compromise, of course, 
but I believed it to be so from what they told me. 

Q. State whether at any time you have used any force or threats to 
induce colored men to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I never did in 
my life, sir. I don’t think any one could ever say so, and I didn’t think” 
any one has ever said so. 

Q. You are sure you never did?—A. Never did. Inever electioneered 
any at all. I never took any part in politics at all, sir. I want to be let’ 
alone. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. I wish to ask youif you have been arrested or proceeded against 
in any way for being connected with these Ellenton disturbances ?—A. 
Yes, sir; | have been arrested; I am under bond. 

@. What are you charged with ?—A. IL am charged, I think, with kill- 
ing two or three; that’s the way the warrant read. 

@. You are char ged with murder, then ?—A. With murder; yes, sir. 

@. Were you ever taken before a trial-justice?—A. No, sir; I were 
bot. 

Q. You entered into bonds without having an examination 7?—A. Yes, 
sir; without any examination at all. 

@. Before whom ?—A. Betore Commissioner Boozer; I believe they 
call him a United States commissioner. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. What the technical charge against vou is you don’t know ?—A, I 


don’t know. 
4). You just suppose the charge is murder?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Was the charge read to you?—A. No,sir; Lwasn’tarrested, either. 
I knew that they had a warrant for about fifty of us, and we went to 
Aiken and gave ourselves up without being arrested. We are charged 
with being engaged in this Ellenton riot,and soon,and I have heard the 
others say who saw the bond, that it was for killing Abram Overstreet 
and Abram Blake, and one or two others; I don’ t recollect their names ; 
Kit Finnissey was another, I think. 

@. When you met this Peter Williams did you strike him or beat 
him 7—A. Yes, sir; [ made after him with my fist; I did do it. 

@. Did you strike him?—A. Yes, sir; I think I did hit him. 

@. Don’t you know ?—A. Yes, sir; I believe I did. Yes, sir; I did 
hit him. 

@. Did you hit him more than once?—A. No, sir, I didn’t, because 
he ran, and [ run after him, and I couldn’t catch him. 

@. And then they fired upon him ?—A. And wounded him. 

(. How far did he run after he was wounded ?—A. I suppose he run 
a hundred yards. 

@. Did he then fall?—A. Yes, sir. Mr. Rowell was going up the 
road and he threw his hands out and he touched him by the shoulder 
and then he fell. 

(. Did you notice how many wounds he had upon his person 7— 
A. No, sir. 

@. You never looked ?—A. I never looked; scme physician said that 
he looked, I think ; but I didn’t myself. 


E. M. TENNANT—BEAUFORT COUNTY. 


CoLuUMBIA, S. C., December 29, 1876. 
BE. M. TENNANT sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. Twenty-five years of age. 
@. Where do you live ?—A. At Port Royal. 
Q. What is your business ?—A. I am a locomotive-engineer. 


a 
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Q. State whether on or about the 18th of September you were engineer 
of a train of cars; and if you say yes, on what road were you using them, 
and whether anything happened to you particularly that day.—A. Yes, 
sir; 1 was engineer on the Port Royal Railroad. 

Q. What points does that railroad connect 1—A. It runs from Port 
Royal to Augusta. 

(). Go on and give the committee all the information you have on 
that subject.—A. “T left Augusta on the morning of the 18th, on the 
way-freight train on the Port Royal Railroad. About eight o’clock I 
left Jackson, and at twenty minutes past eight I saw that a rail was 
misplaced. 

@. Where was that ?—A. It was about midway of Cowden’s planta- 
tion. . 

Q. Where was that?—A. Between Jackson and Ellenton. - : a 

Q. What county was it in? 

Q. How was the rail misplaced ial) The spikes were drawn on one 
end of it, about three-quarters of the length of the rail, and the rail 
was moved to the outside of the track, just enough so that the engine 
would run off, so that it could hardly be detected by the eye. I think 
we would have been killed if the superintendent hadn’t instructed me 
to keep a good lookout. I wouldn't have noticed it otherwise, and per- — 
haps would have been killed; but by him warning me that there might — 
be some accidents, I kept a sharper lookout than I would otherwise. 

«. Why did he warn you; was there any reason for it?—A. Because 
he had heard that there was some fuss down the road, and he expected ~ 
an attack of some sort. 

Q. How far were you from the misplaced rail when you first saw it 7— 
A. I judge about 200 yards. 

@. Did you stop the engine, or what did you do ?—A. I tried to stop 
it, but I had too many cars, and couldn’t do it. She went off, and four 
box-cars we bad were wrecked. 

Q. What became of you?—A. I jumped off. 

q. Was there any one else on the engine with you ?—A. The fireman, 
~Q. What became of him?—A. He jumped off. I made him jump first, 
and I staid on her until she got within about 25 yards of the rail trying 

to stop her. 

Q. Then you saw you couldn’t do it, and jumped off?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what you saw ahout there ; ; Whether you saw any persons, 
and if so, where they were, and whether they were armed or otherwise.— 
A. I saw a pretty good body of negroes, it seemed to me. I could just 
see them, and they looked like negroes. ’ Of course they were not close” 
to me, and I couldn’t tell whether they were negroes or not; but to the 
best of my judgment they were negroes, and they all seemed to have 
guns. They had something in their hands. 

(J. Where were these persons ?—A. Right on the right of the train. | 
There was woods on the right. 

Q. What were they doing 2—A. Just at that time they were standing 
up there doing nothing. They were all in a kind of a body just then, 
and doing nothing. 

@..Go on and state anything more that you observed there—A. Well, - 
I went to work, of course, as soon as I could, to get my engine turned 
over. I had no business to look out for negr oes or anybody else. Iwas | 
doing my duty on the road, and trying to get the fire out of my engine. 
In fact, I succeeded in doing so and kept her from burning up, me and 
the fireman ; and shortly afterward I heard some firing of guns. 
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Q. In what direction ?—A. The firing I heard first was on the rignt 
of the train. 

*Q. In the direction you saw the men going ?—A. In the direction i 
saw the negroes. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
_Q. You have stated that you did not know whether they. were negroes 
or not?—A. Well, they looked to me to be negroes at that distance. I 
know’d there was some negroes, because there was two of them that L 
Saw distinctly that I know’d to be negroes. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. You heard firing in that direction 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What further did you hear?—A. As soon as I heard firing, I 
looked around and saw a squad of white men coming up to my left, and 
I judged the firing must have been between them and the other body 
of men. ; 

Q. They were coming up from the left?—A. Yes, sir; from the left 
and rear of the train. 

@. What did the men in front of the train then do?—A. They just 
retreated, and I didn’t see them any more. They seemed to go back 
into the woods. The ones in front didn’t do any firing at all. I can 
certify to that, because they were too far off to fire, but the ones on the 
Jett did the firing. I don’t know who began the firing. There was con- 
siderable buckshot in the cab, the conductor’s car, and the balls came 
from the direction where they were. 

(. There were buckshot in the car used by the conductor on the 
train ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Who fired them there you don’t know?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
anything about it who fired them. 

(). But you saw one body of men in front of the train on the right, 
and another body of white men in the rear on the left?—A. Yes, sir; 
there was men on the left of the train too; that is, when we first went up 
there. I said on the left of the train there was a body of men; I couldn’t 
see whether they were white or black. The bushes were so high I 
couldn’t tell who they were. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. The firing was not from them; it was from those who came up on 
the other side ?—A. I can’t say who that firing was from. [never knew 
anything about it until | heard the firing, and. by that time the firing 
had pretty well stopped, and I was working on my engine. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Did you see any armed negroes about there anywhere ?7—A. These 
negroes were apparently armed. They were some distance off in the 
bushes, and I couldn’t tell whether 

(. Did the white men approach the cars?—A. They came up to the 
train after the firing was over. 

Q. What were they doing ?—A. They were doing nothing when I saw 
them. 

@. Were they on horseback or afoot ?—A. They were mostly on 
horseback. . 

®. Were they armed?—A. Yes, sir; some of them were armed, and 
some of them were not, thatl could see. Some had guns and some 
didn’t. ; 

@. Is it frequently the case or otherwise that the cars along through 
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there in that locality are fired into?—A. It is very frequently the case. 
Several men came near being killed by it. | 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were you present when the firing was done?—A. I wasn’t when — 
the firing was done, but I have a brother-in-law that had a shot fired — 
into his Coat. 


By Mr.MERRIMON : 


Q. Were they fired into at any time previous to that day?—A. No, — 
sir; not previous to that day. 
@. Is that section of the country very thickly populated by negroes?— — 
A. Pretty thickly all through that country. t 
Q. Were the telegraph wires cut there? And if you say yes, tellus — 
what you know about it.—A. I didn’t see the telegraph wires cut, but T 
have a negro’s word for it, who was fixing it up. 

Q: 1 ask you what the negro said ? 

(Mr. Christiancy objects to the question.) 

Q. Where is that negro ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I never saw him be- 
fore, and I never saw him since. He was working in another man’s 
place that day. 

_Q. Do you know any more than you have stated touching that trans- 
action ?—A. No; you will find in that statement there just exactly what 
I know, (referring to a paper which witness had handed to Mr. “Merri- 
mon.) Lhad that written out beforehand to show exactly what I did 
know about it. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Who wrote out that statement?—A. I didn’t write it myself, but I 
just had it wrote off by my direction just exactly. | 

Q. By whom was it written ?—A. By a friend of mine. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Give us his name.—A. Mr. Croft. ‘He wrote it for me; I just asked 
him to do it. . 
. George W. Croft, of Aiken ?—A. Yes, sir. 

A lawy er there 9A. Yes, sir. 

. When did he write that ?—A. I had him write it to- rae. 

. Where ?—A. Down in his office. 
Q. In whose office ?—A. In his office, I suppose. i 
Q. Where; in this city ?—A. Yes, sir; certainly. 
Q. How did you happen to get him to write it ?—A. Well, I went to 

ask him to try to get me through.to-day. I told him that I wanted to 

get away to-day ; that my business required me on the Port Royal Rail- 
road to-day. 

(. Did you ever see Mr. Croft before ?—A. Yes, sir; I have seen him 
before ; I have met him on one or two occasions before. 

Q. When did you last see him before that?—A. I don’t recollect 
exactly. 

Q. Did he ever teék with you before about that accident on the rail- 
road 7?—A. No, sir; “he never talked to me. I wrote my affidavit and 
sent it to him on one occasion; that is about all I have had to do with 
him. I have met him before, but never spoke for a moment. 

Q. How did you happen to send it to him ?—A. He asked me to write 
and send what. I knew about it. 

Q. Did you ask him to-day to write out your statement ?—A. I asked 
him to write it out to save me the trouble. I had been out in the cold, | 


j 
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and my hands were so cold I couldn’t write very well, and he wrote it 
out exactly as 1 would have written myself. 

Q. Why did you have it written?—A. I thought perhaps it was 
required. 

(J). Who told you it.was required 7—A. Nobody; but I just wanted to 
write it and give it to you, so that if you wanted to ask me any questions 
you could do so. 

(). Were you ever a witness before 7—A. No, sir. 

@. What time did this accident happen to you; what day of the month 
and week ?—A. Tuesday, the 18th of September, between 8.15 and 8.2¢ 
in the morning. 

@. Did you notice any men near the train before the accident hap- 
pened ?—A. No, sir; I never saw any before, but shortly afterwards 
I did. 

. How long after the accident had happened before you noticed the 
men ?—A. Well, I guess it was about ten or fifteen minutes. 

@. What had you been doing in the mean time ?—A. I had been put- 
ting out the fire in the engine. 

(. You were pretty busily engaged, were you?—A. Yes, sir; I was 
pretty hard at work. 

(. How far were the men from you when you first saw them aA! 
Well, it was fully a mile to the ones ahead. : 

Q. "About how many men did you see a mile ahead ?—A. Well, I could 
not judge how many. ‘They were in a body. 

Q. Where did you see any others ?—A. There was some to the left. 

Q. How far were they from you ?—A. Well, sir, they were not quite 
so far. I reckon they were from three to four "hundred yards off when 
I first saw them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Were they white men ?—A. No, sir; I supposed them to be colored 
men. They must have been, because two of them came up to the engine 
afterwards, and I saw them. ‘ 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Could you tell whether the men a mile away were colored men or 
not ?—A. I couldn’t tell, sir. 

q. Was there any obstruction between where your engine was and 
where these men were who you say were three or four hundred yards 
away ?—A. They were oif at the side of the track, where there was no 
obstruction at all. 

Q. Were there no trees or bushes in the way?—A. O, yes, sir; bushes 
and wire-grass up waist high, so that if a man stooped he couldn't be 
seen. 

Q. Did you see arms there ?—A. They seemed to be armed. 

@. Why did they seem to be armed ?—A. They had in their hands 
things that looked like arms. 

@. Could you tell at that distance whether they were guns or not ?— 
A. Well, I couldn’t say that they were really guns, but they looked 
more like guns than anything else. 

Q. You say that there were bushes and trees and high grass between 
you ?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And yet you say that they held something in their hands which 
you thought were guns?—A. J could see the grass; it was just about 

waist high, and there weré bushes that people could dodge behind, but 
they didn’t dodge behind them until after the firing commenced. 

(. How did they hold whatever was in their hands at that time 7—A. 





I never paid enough attention to that to say. I never oxircohedl anything 
of the kind. I heard some firing 
Q. You don’t know who fired .—A. No, sir; I don’t know who fired. 
Q. Did the two negroes who came up to the train tell you they were 
in that company As No, sir; they didn’t teil me anything. 

@. Were they armed when they came up to the train ?—A,. They had 
no arms on them that I could see. 

(. How many white men came up to the train ‘at the time you hare 
spoken of ?—A. I don’t know. I never counted them. 

(. How long after you heard firing before the white men came to the 
train ?—A. Well, just as soon as I heard it I looked around: and saw 
them coming. 

®. How long was it after the firing before pes came to the train 7— 
A. It was a very few minutes. 

(. Were they armed?—A. Some of them were. 

Q. Can you give the committee any idea how many of them there 
were 7—A. I couldn't state how many there were. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


. Were there a dozen of them?—A. Yes, sir; a dozen or more than 

a ee 

Q. Were there two dozen ?—A. I wouldn’t state any exact number, 
for I don’t know how many. There were just a few white men—I don’t 
know how many there were. Some were armed and some were not. 

By Mr. CAMERON: | 

@. Has that railroad, to your knowledge, ever been torn up, except — 
on that occasion ?—A. Well, not torn up, but we have had a great many ~ 
obstructions put on the track. 

Q. You have seen them and know it ?--A. Yes, sir; I have knocked 
them off. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 
. At the same place ?—A. Well, different places, all around between 
ae and twenty-five miles off. That is the first time the rails were ever 
misplaced. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


| 
7 
: 
| 
(J. You don’t pretend to have any knowledge as to who misplaced thake 

rail ?—A. Well, I don’t know that I know, but I have my opinion. fa 
Q. I didn’t ask you for your opinion, but if you have any knowledge 4 

‘1 
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give us that.—A. I have no knowledge who done it. | r 


JAMES E. CROSLAND—AIKEN COUNTY. 


CoLumMBIA, 8S. C., December 29, 1876. _ 
JAMES E. CROSLAND sworn and ee aa 10m 


{ 
> 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. State your age and place of residence.—Answer. I am fif- “a 
ty-two years of age, and I live at Ellenton, 8. C. 

Q. What political party do you belong to?—A. The democratic party. 

@. State whether you know anything in reference to what is common- 
ly called in this section of the country the Ellenton riot; whether you © 
Saw any acts in connection with it, of particular persons, white or black ; 
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and if you say yes, give the committee to understand what you know 
about it—A. I live within a mile and a half of Ellenton Depot, directly 
between the two bridges on the upper run, called Rouse’s Bridge and 
the Double Bridges—on the direct road between those two points. ‘Isaw 
all the operations that were carried on during the riot en the part of 
the colored people. I was at home; I did not leave my home the whole 
time. The colored people, in their marching backward and forth from 
one of these bridges to the other, had to pass right through my prem- 
ises. The road going from one point to the other passes right through 
my plantation. A nigher path passes right by my yard. On Sat- 
urday night, the 16th of September, | saw some crowds of colored peo- 
ple gathering together in a crowd. They had arms that night. 
Later in the night I heard a drum. near my place—at another place of 
mine that Ido not live on, which is a mile and a half from where I live. 
I heard a drum there late at night. After that, I saw the colored peo- 
ple gathering from different points where they had to pass near my 
premises, but not a great number. That was on Saturday night. 

@. In what direction were they going ?—A. [hey were coming from 
the direction of Ellenton, or from the neighborhood of Ellenton, and go- 
ing toward Rouse’s Bridge, near which the drum was beating. On 
Sunday morning I saw a band of colored men pass through my premi- 
ses of about forty, ten mounted, and all armed. ‘They passed 
through my field, and I could see them. Ithink there were about forty 
in all, though I did not count them particulariy. On Sunday afternoon 
of the same day I saw the same ones returning back toward Rouse’s 
Bridge. On Sunday night I walked down to the house of an old eol- 
ored man who lives about.two hundred yards from my residence, in 
whom I have a gregt deal of confidence. He was formerly my slave, 
and has been living*with me ever since; he has never been off my place, 
and is considered very reliable and well to do. His name is Anderson 
Williamson, and he is quite a nice old man. He has a large family on 
my place, and I went down and talked to him about these things and 
to getinformation. I saw no white people as yet, and could hear of 
none. They were on the opposite side of the creek from me, I supposed. 

@. That is, the white people?—A. Yes, sir; on the opposite side of 
the creek from where I lived; I could see nothing but colored people. I 
had attempted to ask for information among them, but they did not 
answer me. I did not press myself on them because I felt uneasy. I 
had a large family of children, and I felt considerable at stake in the 
way of safety. [went down to this old man’s house and asked him 
if he could hear any news. In his yard was a young colored man wo 
said he was just from the Double Bridges, near Ellenton, and that they 
had had a fight down there, or skirmish, and that he was wounded, and 
that one man was killed. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. He told you so?—A. Yes, sir; he told me that there had been a 
skirmish, and that the white people had come in collision with the col- 
ored people at the bridge. Lasked him particularly if he knew whether 
any white people were killed or wounded. He said he could not tell, 
because there was firing from both sides for a short while, but he said 
one colored man was killed and he himself was wounded in the leg. 

Q. What was his name ?—A. His name was Wilkins Melton. He was 
killed or died from his wound. He was then limping very badly. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. State what you saw and what the negroes told you.—A. I asked 
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this young man if he was engaged in the fiight. Te said yes. I felt 
very much interested, and asked him very particularly. _It rendered 
me extremely uneasy. I was there at the mercy of the colored people. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. You need not explain that. That is not testi- 
mony. ’ 

The WITNESS. Excuse me. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It is merely surplusage. Go on. . 

A. IT asked him particularly about the numbers engaged. He said 


he could not tell how many whites there were, but he did not think — 


there were. over a dozen or fifteen. He said that there was about © 


seventy-five colored people right at the bridge. I asked him if they 
were all armed. He said the most of them were armed with shot-guns, 
and some few with muskets. Well, I could get very little more out of 
him. Lasked him a great many more questions, but he evaded them. 
On Monday morning, at daylight—I had sat up all night, being afraid 
to go to bed—five armed colored men came to the door of my residence 


and hallooed. I had just gone out into the yard with my little son to — 


get some wood. I called to them to ‘“‘come this way.” They were all 


armed. I had an‘ax on my shoulder with which to get wood. As TIT 


asked “who is that?” they all presented their arms, but did not endeavor 
to shoot at all. They threw up their guns when they saw it was an ax 


. on my shoulder, and they then asked me where Anderson Williamson — 


lived. 


he lived, and then began to ask them questions about their proceedings. 
I could not get anything out of them. The leader of the squad re- 
marked to one who seemed disposed to tell me, * You hush your mouth 
and come along.” I walked with them, when L saw they wereu’t 
going to hurt me, until I got outside of my yard, #id tried again, but 
could get nothing out of them. I was extremely anxious to get news. 
About 9 o’clock that morning the squads of colored men again passed 
backward aud forward both ways, all armed, right in my path; about 


four hundred of them, as well as I could judge from the appearance of 


them as they passed my avenue, which is a hundred and fifty yards in 


front of my house from theroad. Isat on my piazza and saw them pass; _ 


about that many, as near as I could judge of the number, and I have 
had occasion to judge of numbers in that way during my life. They 
passed on the road. leading from Rouse’s Bridge to Ellenton. . 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


; i 

Q. Which way were they going ?—A. Toward Ellenton or the Double 
Bridges. Some of them were mounted, but most of them were infantry 
They were marching in regular order by twos. They were not molest 
ing anything as they went, but just marched straight along on the 
road. | 

@. They were going in the opposite direction from Rouse’s Bridge 7— 
A. Yes, sir; toward Ellenton. That was Monday morning. About 
o’clock in the afternoon of Monday about two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred of them passed back. I knew some of their horses and I knew 
some of the colored men, and I could tell some of them by their general 
appearance in the morning. I knew that it was some of the same horses 
that came back. a 


By Mr. CAMERON: . ti 


Q. Can you give the names of any of the colored men ?—A, I know 
Some of them. 


Q. Who was he?—A. My tenant, a colored man. I told them where : 


Ae 


{ 
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Q@. Give their names.—A. Daniel Rouse was in the crowd, for one; a 
man named James Riley; I suppose [ could name a dozen. 

(). You may name all that you are able to.—A. John Hankerson, John 
Scott, Berry Riley—I cannot think of any more just now; I would not 
venture to say that I knew more than those; I knew their horses, par- 
ticularly, and them, too. About two hundred and fifty passed back in 
the afternoon of Monday, going back toward Rouse’s Bridge. 

The general appearance and conduct of these colored people was of a 
very warlike character. They would not communicate with me in any 
way whatever, and would give me no information or satisfaction. I 
tried them in several different ways. Late on Monday afternoon, after 
several squads of eight or ten had passed backward and forward during 
the day, six came along right by my kitchen door, and I was at the 
kitchen at the time. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. This was on Monday afternoon ?7—A. This was Monday evening, 
about an hour by sun, perhaps, or not quite that early. I knew five 
in the crowd. Being Beapainted with the leader I asked him several 
questions. 

Q. Who was he?—A. His name was Warren Kelsey. He was after- 
ward killed. There was three killed out of the six in the fight that 
ensued half an hour afterward. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. You did not see that?—A. No, sir; but I heard the firing; I heard 
the sound of the guns and saw the colored people running in one direc- 
tion and the white men in another. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Did you hear the firing and see the men running ?—A. Certainly 
I did; it was half a mile ‘off only, and in open view; I could see the 
horsemen ; 1 saw one of the six colored men who passed my house run- 
ning back, and he hallooed to Anderson Williamson to get out of the 
way. That is all that I saw immediately connected with the Ellenton 
riot on the days of the riot. That is about all I saw except that I saw 
the column of white men pass along next morning, Tuesday, going up 
to Rouse’s Bridge, where I heard that they had met the United States. 
troops. 

@. Your house was inside of what might be called the color line.—A. 
Yes, sir; entirely inside of the enemy’s line if you may so term It. 

Q. How many white men did you see on Tuesday morning ?—A. Sev- 
eral hundred, sir; they were scattered, just passing along the road. 
There were three hundred, perhaps. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Which way were they going?—A. Toward Rouse’s Bridge. That 
was on Tuesday morning. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(. In all the negroes that you saw move about there, how many were 
there ?—A, Not over five hundred. The largest body I saw of them was 
four hundred, and besides that there was some squads passing back- 
ward and forward near to my house, numbering from six to ten, I sup- 
pose that five hundred would cover all that I saw; perhaps there might 
have been not quite that many. 

@. Were they armed ?7—A. O, yes, sir; they were all armed. 


S C VOL I—64 
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(. How were they armed ?—A. The large body that passed by I could 
not distinguish what kind of arms they had, except that I could see 
their guns on their shoulders. Those who passed nearer to me had shot- 
guns, and one or two old muzzle-loading muskets or rifles, or something 
of the kind. I could just see them as they passed along; none of them 
stopped. 

Q. Do you know any other fact about the movements there of the 
whites or blacks ? 

The WitNEss. Previous or afterward ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Previous to that time or afterward; I just want to 
get all the facts about the riot that you know. 

A. Previous to the Ellenton riot I had observed the general behavior 


of the colored people with a great deal of anxiety and interest. They — 


seemed to be making preparations for mischief of some kind or other. 
i was so fully convinced of that that I mentioned it to my neighbors 
several times, and I asked several influential colored men to go among 
them and talk to them. The actions of the colored people made me un- 
easy generally, and J tried to send these influential people to them, but 
they would have very little to say. They seemed to be a little uneasy 
themselves. There was a great deal of stealing going on just at that 
time in my neighborhood. I put myself to the trouble to gather up sta- 
tistics in regard to thieving that was going on by the colored people. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. Thcre was no one 
else there to steal it but the colored people. | 

@. Do you know that any oue of them did it ?—A. I do not know one. 
I could not put my hand on any one man that I know of my own knowl- 
edge stole any particular thing; but circumstantial evidence was so 
strong that in some cases it would be good in court, I think, before an 
impartial jury. I could not mention one single man, though. There 
was a great deal of thieving going on. I should judge, from certain cir- 
cumstances that took place atter the riot, that there had been prepara- 
tions making on the part of the colored people for mischief. 

(J. State the facts—A. That is what Il am going to do right now. In 
remonstrating with the colored men about arming, one or two of these 
reliable colored men that I was well acquainted with, and of whom I 
have told you, and whose confidence I enjoyed, told me, ‘** Major, I told 
them that they could not fight the white people.” They told me that 
repeatedly, ‘ What is the use to try to fight the white people? You 


have got no railroads, you have got no telegraphs, you have got no pro- — 


visions, you have got no arms, no ammunition, or but very. little.” Just 
such expressions as that I got from reliable people. These people were 
excited, it is true, when they were talking. They hadn’t got over the 
fright that the riot gave them, but at the same time they told me that 
they had had these turbulent colored people in the neighborhood. I 
have a good many tenants down there, and two of them, whose word I 
would believe as soon as I would believe my own or that of any other 
man in the community almost, told me these things. The wife of one of 
them told me the same thing. She was an old slave of mine also, and one 
day she remarked to me, ‘ Master, I told them that they couldn’t fight 
the white people. All their talking about killing of the white people from 
their cradle to gray hairs was foolishness, and that they had better stop it.” 
Just such expressions as that, coming from reliable, good people, led me 
to believe that there had been preparations made for mischief hefore the 
Ellenton riot took place. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Can you state any other facts, or any act done, or anything that 
yousaw? A. No, sir; Ido not know that I can. I saw no acts of vio- 
lence. 

’ Q. Did you participate in these disturbances at all?—A. No, sir; I 
was in my home tbe whole time. 

(. You did not leave home at all?—A. I did not leave home for fif- 
teev minutes. When I wanted to hear any news I would send this old 
colored man, my former slave and present tenant. 

(). State whether or not you know that there was any political mo- 
tive that actuated the white people in that transaction.—A. I do not 
think there was anything political concerned in it at all. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge ?—A. Well, I could not say 
that I know it, but I firmly believe it. I never heard a word about pol- 
itics in it from any one, and not a word was said about parties, except 
the colored people once in a while afterward would mention something 
about it. I met several white gentlemen that were uneasy about it, and 
I know I never heard politics mentioned by them one single time. 

@. Are you a farmer?—A. Yes, sir; and I rent my lands to the col- 
ored people, my former slaves. 

@. Do you know many colored men in your vicinity 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. State whether or not at any time you used force or threats to in- 
duce any of the colored men to vote the democratic ticket. 

The Witness. I myself? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. O no, sir; I never have. I have talked very little politics to them. 
When I made a remark to one or two of my tenants that I would be 
glad if we could vote together, they expressed the same wish; but it- 
never went further than that. All my tenants voted the republican 
ticket except one or two. I told them to vote jnst as they pleased. 

Q. Do you know anything else about that riot ?—A. No, sir; Ido» 
not know anything else about the riot. 

@. Do you know a negro man in your section by the name of Darius 
Wethersby ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir; he isa young 
pian, and I know him and his family. His reputation is not very good 
there. 

Q. How is it for truth ?—A. Well, if he was interested, I would not 
believe him. 

@. Do you know another man named George Washington ?—A. Very 
well. There are two George Washingtons—one down there at Rouse’ 
Bridge. I suppose that is the one that isreferred to. There is another 
George Washington I know very little about. He lives somewhere up 
about Aiken. 

Q. Do you know the general character of the George Washington at 
Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Well, yes, sir. 

@. How is it for truth ?—A. If George Washington was interested in 
the case, I would not believe his evideuce. 

Q. Do you know another negro named James Riley ?—A. I know 
him very well. 

@. Do you know his reputation ?—A. He is a bad fellow—a notorious 
bad man. I would not believe him without I knew it from some other 
quarter. 

Q. Do you know aman named Alexander Scott ?—A. Yes, sir. I 
dou’t know him so very well; I kuow him when I see him only. 
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Q. Do you know another man named John W. Bush 7—A. No, sir; I 
think [ don’t know him. 

(. Do you know another man named Joe Scott ?—A. O, yes, I know 
Joe. ; 

Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How is it for truth ?—A. His character has been bad always for 
truth and everything else. 

@. Do you know another colored man named William Jade ?—A, 
Yes, sir; 1 know Jade. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How is it for truth?—A. He is utterly unreliable and of bad — 
family. It is a bad set, the whole of them—he particularly. They call 
him Love Jade. 

Q. Do you know Albert Carroll ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do you know his general reputation ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How is it for truth?—A. Well, among the white people he is 
looked upon as a very unreliable man. I do not know how he is looked 
upon among the colored men. There are colored people will tell you 
the same thing that I do, I think; but Albert Carroll lives some dis- 
tance from me. I have seen a good deal of kim, and I have seen him 
in courts of justice prevaricate where I knew the evidence was the other 
way. I would not believe him. He is an intelligent fellow—quite an 
intelligent man. 

(. Do you know Gloster Holland?—A. Yes, sir; I have known him 
ever since he was a little boy. 

(. Do you know his general reputation ?7—A. Yes, sir. 

. How is it for truth ?—A. In a general way, I believe Gloster will 
tell the truth about things; but if it came to any particular thing in. 
which he was interested, he would prevaricate. 1 know him well. I 
know his whole tamily. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. How long have you known Darius Wethersby, of whom you have 
spoken ?—A. He was raised right in the neighborhood where [I live. 
I have seen him when a little boy, and met hi.a frequently, and have 
heard him talk. 

(. I asked you the question, how long you had known him?—A. 
Well, I don’t know exactly how old he is, but [ have known him ail his 
life. Heis a young man, I expect about fifteen or twenty years old; 
say fifteen years I have seen him pretty general. 

(. Has he ever been in your employ ?—-A. No, sir; he never has. 

(. How near to you does he reside ?—A. About four miles. 

_ @. How near to you did he reside when he was a slave?—A. The 
same distance. He lives in the same neighborhood now. 

@. Whom have you ever heard speak of his general reputation for 
truth and veracity in that neighborhood ?—A. His former owners, and 
those that he has worked with since. 

Q. Well, whom ?—A. Jefferson Wethersby, H. H. Wethersby, and 
Mrs. A. M. Bush; Ihave heard them speak of him. He has been on 
all their places, first one and then another. 

Q. What did they say about him?—A. They said he would lie and 
steal; that he was not only an untruthful young man, but that he was 
a thievish young man. 

Q. Who else said this? —A. H. H. Wethersby—his name is Hampton 
Wethersby—and Mrs. Bush. 

Q. Do you know those two Wethersbys have been arrested for mur- 
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der, connected with the Ellenton riots?—A. They have been arrested 
for intimidation. They gave bonds. One of them has; I think both 
have. 

Q. As you understand it, they are now under that bond?—A. They 
are, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Whether they are guilty or not, you do not know ?—A. O, no, sir; 
I could not pretend to say that they were guilty of intimidation, or any- 
thing of the kind. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Are those three the only persons whom you have heard speak of 
his reputation for truth and veracity ?—A. Those are the only ones 
that I recollect of right now, sir. 

Q. Then from what those three said to you, you swear that you 
know his general reputation for veracity, do you?—A. Well, as far as 
I have heard. 

Q. And that is as far as you have heard it?—A. That is all I can 
call to mind right now, sir. I might perhaps, if I were to think over 
the thing, after a while recollect several persons that have spoken of 
this man. There is a store in the neighborhood where this boy lives, 
and that is where I have seen him—at that country store is where I 
have beard these men speak of him. 

@. These men that you have mentioned ?—A. Yes, sir; I have heard 
Mrs. Bush speak of him at her own house. He was a tenant of hers. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of George Washington’s reputation 
for truth and veracity?—A. Thomas kh. Wethersby, and James B. 
Green, and John Foreman. 

Q. Where did you hear Thomas R. Wethersby speak of it?—A. Right 
at the store I speak of. He owns the store, and Washington is a ten- 
ant of his. 

q. Is Wethersby accused of being implicated in the riots ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Do not state it unless you know it of your own 
knowledge. 

A. He has never been arrested. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Has Green been arrested 7?—A. No, sir. 

q). You heard those two men speak of it ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Who else ?—A. John Foreman and Jacob Foreman. 

q. All white men ?—A. All those are white men; yes, sir. 

q). And all democrats, are they 7—A. Yes, sir; every one of them 
are democrats. 

@. And all whom you heard speak of Darius Wethersby’s reputation — 
are white men, and democrats, are they 7—A. The two gentlemen are 
democrats; yes, sir; the lady, I suppose, affiliates with that party. too. 

@. Are those four persons whom you have mentioned the only per- 
sous you have heard speak of Washington’s reputation ?—A. Well, I 
have heard several others. I cannot call them to mind now; I might 
upon reflection. 

@. When did you hear any of these persons speak of it?—A. Elly 
Ashley is another. I heard a conversation take place between Ashley 
aud George Washington. 

Q. Is Ashley another white man ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Ashley was one of the leaders in this riot, was he not ?—A. No, 
sir; he was not a leader; he had very little to do with it, I hear. 
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Mr. MERRiIMoN. Do not state what you hear. 
The Witness. Elly Ashley was arrested for intimidation. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


@. He is a white man, and a democrat 7?—A. He is a white man and 
‘a democrat. Those are the only ones that I could depend upon, except 
a few 

q. | am not asking whom you can depend upon.—A. I never tell 
what a colored man tells me unless he is reliable. Ihave heard colored 
men state the same about George Washington, but they had had fall- 
ings-out with him. 

(. Whom have you heard speak of James Riley’s reputation for truth 
and veracity ?—A. Well, he is a tenant of Thomas R. Wethersby, and 
J have heard Mr. Wethersby speak of him, and say that he had told 
him lies repeatedly about his crop, and cheated him out of his rent. 
James B. Green is another man that lives there; he is a partner with 
Wethersby in the store. I have heard him speak of hii in the same 
way. 

Q. Who else ?—A. Mr. William G. Dix and Mr. James O. Boyd. 

(). Were they engaged in the EKilenton riot ?—A. No, sir. Dix is an 
old man, and bas never been arrested. Boyd was arrested, but tarned 
loose, I think, and neither of them was engaged in the Ellenton. riot. 
Captain James Dix is another one whom I have heard speak of James 
Riley several times. They are all near neighbors to where James Riley 
lives. 

(). They are all white men and democrats 7—A. Every one. 

q. Did you ever hear any colored man speak of his reputation for 
truth and veracity ?—A. Well, yes. 

@. Who?—A. Well, now, I do not pay much attention to what they 
say 

(). No matter, I am finding out now whether you have heard of any 
colored man speak of his reputation.—A. I could not call them to mind 
now. I would not venture to put in what they said. 

(. Did you hear any colored man speak of the reputation of George 
Washington for truth and veracity ?—A. That is the one you just asked 
about. 

Q. Yes, George Washington.—A. No, sir; I do not know that I have, © 
that I could put any dependence in much. 

(). I did not ask whether you could put dependence in them or not.— 
A. ‘T caw’t call them to mind now, from the fact that I did not call to 
mind 

(). No matter about that explanation. W bog did you hear speak of 
Joe Scott’s reputation for truth and veracity ?—A. He has worked on 
my place, and I know him very well. 

Q. No, no, whom did you hear speak of Joe Scott’s reputation for © 
truth and veracity ?—A. His former owners, for one; Stephen S. Bush, | 
for one, an old man that raised him; and I have heard his own brother, — 
John Scott, tell me very often—both of them live on my place—that he — 
would not tell the truth under any circumstances. In that case John — 
Scott is a bitter partisan and republican, what we call here a radical, 
and so is Joe; John is Jow’s brother, and 

(). No, we are not going into that. 

The WITNESS. Excuse me. 

Mr. CAMERON. No, I will not excuse you. I asked you whom you 
have heard speak of Joe Scott’s reputation for truth and veracity, and ~ 
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you have mentioned two persons. Can you mention any others ?—A. 
Well, I know of wy own knowledge, sir. 

Q. You know his reputation of your own knowledge ?—A. That he is 
not a man of veracity. J cannot think of any others now. 

@. You can only think of two persons ?—A. Just at present. 

q. And upon those two persons only you swear that you kuow what 
his general reputation for truth and veracity is?—A. I have got it from 
others, but I cannot think of only those two. His reputation is very 
general for want of veracity. 

Q. You can only mention two persons whom you have heard speak 
of it?—A. Yes, sir; these are the only two, except inyself. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of William Jade’s reputation for 
truth and veracity 7—A. I have heard him generally spoken of by the 
white people in the neighborhood. 

(. 1 did not ask you that; I asked you whom have you heard speak 
of his reputation ?—A. I could name twenty, I think, if [ could take the 
trouble. 

. Take trouble and name them.—A. James Dix, L. F. Dix, William 
G. Dix, William Dix, J. J. Dix, Thomas R. Wethersby, James Green. 
Those men live all around him there and they know him well. He has 
worked for some of them. 

(). When did you hear them speak of him ?—A. I have heard them speak 
often, sir. 

(. When ?—A. For the last two or three years, time after time. 

Q. Fix any time.—A. I haven’t heard it lately, not within the last 
few days, except James H. Bush. That is one name [ have not given. 
1 heard him recently speak of William Jade. 

@. What did he say ?—A. He said he was a great liar. 

Q. That was after Jade had made an affidavit before Mr. Corbin, was 
it not?—A. I don’t know, sir; it had no reference to that. 

@. I do not ask what it had reference to.—A. I don’t know, sir. L 
didn’t know that Jade had made an affidavit at all. 

(. Was it aiter Jade came to Columbia as a witness ?—A. No, sir; it 
Was not. 
~ Q. How long ago was it?—A. It was six or seven weeks ago, I think, 
as well as I can recollect. 

(). Have you heard any colored people speak of his reputation for 
truth ?—A. No, sir. 

(. The men whom you have heard are all white people and demo- 
crats ?7—A. Every one, sir. 

Q. Whom have you heard speak of Albert Carroll’s reputation for 
truth and veracity ?—A. Jacob Foreman. 

@. When did you hear Jacob Foreman speak of him?—A. At his 
house, no longer ago than three months. He used to be a tenant of 
Jacob Foreman’s, and he was speaking of Albert Carroll as a tenant 
and what an untruthful man he was, and how utterly unreliable he was. 

Q. Who next?—A. John Foreman. I heard him a few days ago. 
That is the last time I heard the man spoken of at all. John Foreman 
was at Jacob Foreman’s, and Albert Carroll’s name was brought up, and 
Jolin Foreman remarked that he was a very unreliable man in every 
respect. Another man was Alfred Turner, that he is living with this 
year. He says that he is very unreliable, and in acrowd of half a dozen 
men and a dozen or twenty, they will every one concur in that opinion. 
J have heard them do it frequently. J can name a great many of them, 
but 1 might not name all. 


1 


q. All the men whom you have heard speak of his reputation for 
truth and veracity are white men and democrats, are they?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Whom have you heard speak of Gloster Holland’s reputation for 
truth and veracity 7—A. Well, sir, Lhave heard a great many people - 
speak of it, black people the same. Some of the colored people like 
him very much. He was a member of the legislature from Aiken 
County. He was elected at the election before the last, and at the last 
election he ran again. He has a reputation all over that county. These 
same Dixes that live in the neighborhood where he was raised—he 
don’t live there now, but they have known him and have grown up 
with him and he has lived with some of them—all these Dixes and 
others I have heard speak of it. Holland came to me six years ago two 
or three times to hire and I saw a good deal of him. William G. Dix 
had him employed on his place for a year may be, and his brother and he 
mentioned to me and gave him a very bad name as an unreliable tenant. 

(. And as an untruthful man ?—A. Yes, sir; they said that where he 
was interested he would not tell the truth. I would believe Gloster in 
a general conversation about general things, but if he was interested in 
a case I should be afraid to place implicit confidence in him, sir. 

@. When did you first see armed white men during the so-called 
Eenton riots ?—A. On Monday evening I saw a few at a distance, in 
sight of my house. 

(). How many did you see on Monday evening ?—A. I do not suppose 
I saw more than 75 or 100. 

@. Which way were they going ?—A. They came up into my field and 
then went back to Ellenton that evening. A few passed through the 
field and went down to a house or two in the neighborhood, but I think 
I saw them all go back. 

Q. Which way did they go from tbhere?—A. To J. H. Bush’s. 

Q. Did you know any of these white men ?—A. I could not see them. 

Q. IL do not ask you whether you could see them; could you recog- 
nize them ?—A. No, sir; not of my own knowledge. 

@. When did you next see any armed white men ?—A. 1 saw them 
pass next morning, going to Rouse’s Bridge, in regular line. 

q). How many did you see then ?—A. As well as I could tell, four or 
five hundred men. 

. Did you recognize any of those ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. How far were you trom them ?—A. About 150 or 200 yards from 
them. ! could not say that I recognized them. 

(). [ asked you whether you could or not.—A. No, sir; I do not think 
I could. 

@. Do you know whether you could or not ?—A. I heard who some 
of them were. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Do not tell what you heard. 

The WITtNEss. I do not know. I could not say that I recognized a 
single man, because they were all passing a short distance from the 
house, within one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards, and were all 
dressed a good deal alike. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What time of day was it?—A. About nine o’clock in the morning. 

Q. Now, you swear, do you, that they passed your house at the dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and that you did not recognize any of them?—A,. No, sir; 
I did not recognize a single one at that distance that 1 can recollect 
now. 
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Q. I did not ask y ou whether you can recollect uow or not.—A. I cat- 
not. 

Q. You swear that you did not recognize any of them ?—A. Yes, sir ; 
I swear that I did not recognize a single man that went along there 
that distance. 

(. Did you see any other white men armed during those troubles ?—— 
A. No, sir. After that? 

@. I only ask you if you did. You answer.—-A. They all scattered 
and broke and went home that day. 

Q. You do not know whether they did or no?—A. So I heard; United 
States troops told me that. 

@. When did you first see any armed colored men?—A. A few on 
Saturday night, sir, previous to the riot. 

@. About what time on Saturday night?—A. About dark. 

Q. How far were they from you ?—They went right by my yard. 

(. How far were they from you, I ask; not how far from your yard.— 
A. About forty feet, sir. 

(. What time in the evening or night was it when they passed ?—A. 
I suppose, sir, about deep dusk; from that time until ten o’clock at 
night. 

Q. Did you recognize any of those at night?—A. No, sir; it was 
dark, and I could not tell a man; I did not know aman. 

@. You swore upon your direct examination that they were ail 
armed.—A. Not on Saturday night. I saw some of them ‘armed, but 
I do not know who they were. I expect they were all armed. 

@. No matter what .you expect; that is a matter of no consequence. 
How mapy were armed 7—A. I could not tell you, sir. 

. How many guns did yousee ?—A. Well, I did not pretend to take 
any notice to count, only I saw guns. I was a little uneasy and fright- 
ened when I saw those people gathering up. 

(. How many guns did you see? Never mind yonr feelings.—A. I 
cannot tell you. I could not pretend to swear how many guns I saw. 

Q. What kind of guns were they ?—A. I could not tell you, because 
it was too dark. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with any of them ?—A. Not that 
Saturday night; I did not say a word to them. 

Q. When “did you next see any armed colored men ?—-A. Suncay 
morning. 

Q. What time ?—A. About ten o’clock. 

@. Where were they ?—A. Passing through my field. 

Q. How many ?—A. About forty, as well as I could judge. 

Q. Did you count them ?—A. I did not count them. 

@. Did you estimate them at that time?—A. I did estimate them at 
that time. 

Q. But you did not count them ?—A,. I did not count them. 

(). How many ol those were armed ?—A. All armed, as well as I could 
see; I didn’t see a man without a gun. 

@. How far were you from them ?—A. Within fifty or sixty yards of 
them. 

Q. Did you recognize any of them ?—A. I did not see them until they 
had their backs to me. I recognized one or two horses, but 1 do not 
know whether the owners were on the horses or not. 

@. IT asked you if you recognized any of the men; I do not care about 
the horses.—A. No, sir; I did not. Their backs were to me, and I 
could not see their faces. I would not say positively that I knew any 
of that first squad. . 


a 
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Q. Were the backs of the three or four hundred armed white men, 
whom you saw pass, to you before you saw them ?—A. They passed with 
their sides to me, avd they were 150 or 200 yards off. 

(. You could see their faces then, could you not ?—A. I could see 
their hats, but it was too far off for me to tell. I could not tell any one 
unless there was some peculiarity about him. I recognized a few of the 
colored people at that distance, but to do it I went to a plainer view, and 
then I recognized their horses and afterward recognized them by their 
dress. 

(. Then you swear that you recognized colored men at a distance of 
100 or 200 yards, and yet you could not recognize one white man ?7—A. 
That is precisely so, and I can give you the reason for it. 

@. I do not want your reasons; I want facts.—A. I have just told 
you. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Make any explanation you can of the reason why it was you recog: 
nized the negroes.—A. I knew their horses and dress, and I went to 
where I could get a plainer view of them. Idid not know who the first 
crowd was, and I was anxious to find out what they were after and who 
they were. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You did not want to know who the white men were ?—A. Yes, sir; 
I was very anxious to know them; but everything was excitement, and 
these men went by rapidly, all mounted. The colored people were afoot 
and went slow, and a great many of them stopped in front of my ave- 
nue and staid there and looked and looked a long time, and some of 
them sat down and rested. The whole column stopped right there. 
The white men moved right on in a troton a pretty good gait. That is 
all the explanation Ican give you of why I could not recognize the white 
men and did recognize a few colored men, and only a few. 

@. When have you talked with Mr. Croft about this matter?—A. I 
have talked some with him to-day. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You may state whether Mr. Croft has prompted you to make any 
statement other than what you know.—A. Not athing. He only told 
me that I was summoned here as a witness and that I must appear here 
before this committee. 

(. I will ask you whether you know what gave rise to the Ellenton 
riot; state the immediate cause. 

Mr. CAMERON. If you know of your own knowledge. Do not state 
from hearsay or information. 

A. Well, of my own knowledge I cannot say anything. The informa- 
tion that I got was that the outrages that were committed at Alonzo 
Harley’s house on Mrs. Harley and her son started the riot. I was 
not there, though; I did not go there at all. 


GEORGE W. CROFT—AIKEN COUNTY. 
CoLuMBIA, 8. C., December 30, 1876. 
GEORGE W. CROFT sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. State your age, your residence, your business, and the 


: 
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political party with which you are associated.—Answer. I am aged 
thirty ; I live in Aiken; I am an attorney at law; and I belong to the 
democratic party. 

Q. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign in 
this State; and if you say yes, give us an account of it.—A. Yes, sir; 
I took part in this last political canvass, and was county chairman of 
the democratic party for Aiken County. 

q. State whether you canvassed the county and what your policy 
was.—A. I did not in person canvass by speaking myself, except at the 
Court-House on several occasions. Iwas also chairman of the executive 
committee, but I knew and had almost the entire direction of the policy 
and control of the canvass for the democratic party in Aiken County. 
Our policy was, as advised by the State democratic committee, and as 
we thought best, an active campaign, and thorough, peaceful, aud per- 
suasive. We voted in our county this time, I suppose, between three 
and four hundred colored votes. We had on our club-rolls as many as 
three hundred colored people in the county. At all our speakings we 
invited a joint discussion, if the other side so desired. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Were you present at these speakings yourself ?—A. I was only 
present at the Court House meetings. At one meeting, I recollect par- 
ticularly, Governor Hampton and the State canvassers addressed us, 
and we invitedall toattend. I know that I invited Governor Chamber- 
lain myself specially. I sent him a note, inclosing a programme. We 
invited colored people to attend particularly, in our circulars and pro- 
grammes. We invited all toa free hearing. This was the largest meet- 
ing we had in the county; some time, I think, in October; about the 
20th, I think, was the date. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(. Where were you on the day of election ?—A. I was at Aiken Court- 
House. 

(). How was the election conducted there; peaceably or otherwise ?— 
A. It was conducted very peaceably, sir, and very quietly. 

(. Did you see any manifestations of violence at any time toward any 
person on election-day ?—A. None whatever, sir. There were deputy 
sheriffs and a United States deputy marshal there; but no violence 
whatever. The only arrest that was made that day, on the day of the 
election, was a negro that got drunk in the evening. He was put in the 
guard-room immediately. There was no fighting at all. 

(). State whether you were present when the vote of the county was 
canvassed ; and, if you say yes, tell the committee any connection you 
had with the counting, and the manner and conduct of canvassing the 
vote.—A. I was present, sir, and as chairman for the democratic com- 
mittee of Aiken County I took an interest in it, particularly so as the 
two republican managers did not meet on the day that we thought they 
should meet according to law, and from the fact that I knew one of 
them, the chairman, had telegraphed the attorney-general here in Co- 
lumbia whether they should declare the election, and he had telegraphed 
back to them that they should. They did not, however, declare it on 
that day. 

Q. What day ?—A. That was Saturday, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Are you speaking of the county canvassers?—A. Yes, sir. I think 
that was Saturday following the election. On Sunday night I called 
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upon Samuel Spencer, the chairman of the board of county canvassers, 
a colored man and a republican, and I saw him at the house of Prince 
Rivers, a colored man. There were present Mr. N. R. Williams, clerk 
of the county canvassers, W. H. Lawson, a colored man and one of 
the county canvassers, Mr. W. W. Williams, O. ©. Jordan, Mr. Ald- 
ridge, Mr. Yates, Mr. Charles Edmondson, and myself. Spencer agreed 
with the democratic county canvassers that the votes should be can- 
vassed on Monday morning, in time to be sent to Columbia by the half 
past nine o’clock train. 

Q. This was at whose house ?—A. At the house of Prince Rivers. 

Q. Why had not the votes been counted before ?—A. Because the 
two republicans who composed the majority of the board refused to do it. 

Q. Did not the law require them to be counted within three days next 
after the election ?—A. The law required it; but they did not do it, as I 
told you. Spencer received a telegram 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir; he told 
me so, and he showed it to me afterward. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Go on and state what Sam. Spencer said and did.—A. It was 


agreed by Mr. Sam. Spencer and Mr. Hdmondson, the white commis- 
sioner 








. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. One colored commissioner and one white?—A,. Yes, sir. Notice 
had been sent to the other commissioner 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. I did not see him 
do it; but I bad it written. He was there next morning. Monday 
morning we met. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


~ Q. Let me ask you whether there was an armed body of men that 
night at Rivers’s house or Spencer’s house, threatening to injure him if 
he did not sign the returns.—A. No, sir: the gentlemen that I have, 
mentioned were all that were present. It was at Prince Rivers’s house, 
and Lawson, and Sam. Spencer, the colored commissioner, were there. 
There was no body of armed men, and no threat was made to him what- 
ever. 

@. Was there any display of arms ?—A. None whatever. 

(). He has sworn there was.—A. It is absolutely false. 

Q. Now goon.—A. Then, that night we knew thatit was a very limited 
time between six o’clock and half past nine next morning to make out the 
returns. That night we had theclerk, N.R. Williams, go over as much of 
the work as was lawful to be done that night, that is, filling in the names; 
but the boxes could not be opened until next morning, and the returns 
canvassed. Next morning, at six o’clock, Spencer, and Williams, the 
clerk, and Mr. Edmondson, the democratic commissioner or cCanvasser, 
myself, Mr. W. W. Williams, Mr. Aldridge, Mr. Yates, and one or two 
others, went into the clerk’s office in the court-house, where the boxes 
were opened, and the votes were canvassed in this manner 

Q. Were there any arms displayed there, or was any force displayed ?— 
A. None whatever. 

Q. Not after you entered the court-house?—A. No, sir; it was very 
early in the morning. I have mentioned every person that was there. 
One or two persons might have been there that I have not mentioned— 
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Mr. George Edmondson and one democratic commissioner; that was 
about all. Directly after we had entered, this other commissioner, 
George Washington, a colored man, came in. He did not stay in buta 
few moments and left again of his own accord. The votes were can- 
vassed. We knew that it was a limited time to look over the returns 
ot the managers. Spencer and myself stood together, and Mr. Ed- 
mondson took the papers, looked at them, and called out the figures 
for Mr. Williams, the clerk for the board, and several other gentlemen. 
Among them was Mr. Aldridge, and Mr. W. W. Williams tallied with 
him and several other gentlemen. Mr. Yates was one that tallied. 
They would call out, and Spencer and myself looked at them. We went 
through every poll in the same way. When it was done, the polls were 
closed up and looked over by Spencer. Edmondson was there during 
the whole proceedings. They were signed by him. They were then tied 
up, and Spencer was appointed the messenger to bring them to Colum- . 
bia, and he brought them to Columbia. / 

@. Who was the person appointed to bring them?—A. Spencer him- 
self, the chairman of the board. 

@. Did he sign them ?—A. He did sign them, voluntarily. 

(. Was there any threat made to him?—A. No, sir. 

@. Was any force displayed there ?—A. None whatever, sir. He came 
to Columbia, and delivered them the next day. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(. You suppose so ?—A. I was present. 
@. You came, too, did you?—A. I came, too; I came to Columbia as 
a witness. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Why did you come ?—A. Because I wanted to see that they were 
delivered in due time. Spencer and myself called on the governor that 
night at the governor’s mansion, and Spencer delivered to him the pack- 
age that was to goto him. We went then to the secretary of state’s 
office. He was not in. We went to his house. He was not in. I 
requested Spencer to meet me at the state-house the next morning. 
We there met according to agreement in secretary of state’s office, and 
I saw him deliver the package to the secretary of state. 

Q. State whether you know Goodwin Henderson and George Allen ; 
and if you say you do, state whether you met them on Sunday night, 
the 17th of September last?—A. Yes, sir; they are both colored men, 
and I will state to you the circumstances under which I met them. 
Sunday night, the 17th of September, was the second day, I think, after 
these disturbances at Ellenton and Rouse’s Bridge had commenced. I 
had been sent for by Mr. Brown. It was about twelve o’clock when L 
got a message from him. I was soon on my way, and had proceeded a 
mileor sofrom Aiken, accompanied at that time by eight or ten men, when 
we met these two colored men. A great deal of excitement had existed 
in our town and county in consequence of these disturbances. There 
had that day arrived in Aiken two or three colored men and one or two 
white men telling of these outrages. The colored men had come to ask 
for the militia, and there was a great deal of excitement. We met these 
men and asked them what they were going to Aiken for at that time of 
night. 

©. What time was that ?—A. That was two o’clock at night. They 
said they were going to pay a debt of five dollars, I think, to some man 
they owed in Aiken. We told them that we thought that was a very 


4 


strange time to take to pay a debt, and asked them whether they were 
not going after the negro militia. They had come to get the negro 
militia to go down 1n that section of country the evening before. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY 
Q. How do you know that fact ?—A. I saw one of the men going. 
By Mr. MFRRIMON: 


Q. State what you heard the young man say that came from Rouse’s 
Bridge to that section.—A. I did not hear him say anything myself. 

@. State what you did to those 
“ You have come in here in the midst of excitement to get the militia.” 
No, they denied it; said they were going to pay a debt of five dollars. 
I asked how was it “‘that you are going to pay a man five dollars at this 
time of night.” They said they didn’t know the time of night; that 
they did not have a wate ‘h, or something of the kind. TI said to them, 
‘Let me advise you asa friend ”—I knew Goodwin Henderson, I had at- 
tended a law-case for bim 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. What were their names ?—A. Goodwin Henderson and George 
Allen. I said,** Let me advise you as a friend to go home and keep out of 
this disturbance.” They immediately said they would go home if I would 
protect them. I told them [ would. They rode along and went home. 
They lived within a very short distance of the scene of the disturbanee, 
and they told us that they had had information of it. We had heard 
it on the day previous, 22 miles from there. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

. State whether you made them get down on their knees and prom- 
ise to vote the democratic ticket?—A. That is absolutely and entirely 
false. 

(). Did you do anything like it?—A. Nothing like it. 

q. Did you talk to them about voting the democratic ticket 7—A. No, 
sir; politics was not mentioned, sir, at all. 

(). State whether anybody else made any threats to them there ?—A. 
No, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 
Q. Not in your présence ?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Did anybody else in your presence make them do it ?—A. No, sir. 

(. Was there any violence offered them ?—A. None whatever, sir. 

Q. State whether you were at Rouse’s Bridge on Tuesday, the 19th of 
September last; and if you say yes, state whether you saw Captain 
Lloyd, of the Eighteenth Infantry, United States Army, and had you 
any conversation with him ?—A. I was at Rouse’s Bridge on that day. 
That was the day that everybody was dispersed and went home. In 
crossing this Rouse’s bridge we found half of it tore up, so that horses 
could not get over. We managed, however, to get over, and after we 
got over we saw the Federal troops. Captain Lloyd and Lieutenant 
Hinton came forward, and some number of yards in front of their menu 
and in front of the negroes, who were still behind their men. After we 
eame there Mr. Hammond and Mr. Davis and myself were requested 10 
act as a committee to confer with- these officers. We went up, and I 
will state to you the conversation in the words used as nearly as I cam. 
We asked Captain Lloyd whether be had any orders to give in the name 
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or by the authority of the Federal Government. He said none. We 
asked him what orders he had. He said merely to come to this place, 
and that he had a general discretion as to his course of action, and of 
course to preserve the peace. ‘“ But,” said he, “I would advise you all 
to disperse and go home.” I was spokesman on the part of the commit- 
tee, and said tohim, “ Captain, all that we desire is for this disturbance 
and these outrages to stop, and if you will promise to disband these 
negroes and send them home, we will go home immediately.” He 
answered, “I have no authority to do that, but I will advise them to 
do it, and I have no doubt they will take my advice if you will do it.” 
We then told him that, upon his promise that he would advise the 
negroes to disband and go home, we would do likewise. We also re- 
quested him to send a messenger to Robbins, where we had heard a large 
assembly was. That he promised to do. Upon his promising to do that 
we immediately dispersed and went home. 

Q@. State whether you saw any negroes on the occasion of your visit 
there at that time, and whether they were armed.—A. I did, sir; I saw, 
I suppose, from seventy-five to one hundred, or perhaps a little the 
rise. They had arms, a number of them, leaning up both along the 
fence-line and back of some horses. Some of those that were up among 
the soldiers did not have arms in their hands. 

Q. State whether you were at the September term of the circuit court 
at Aiken.—A. Yes, sir; I was present and in the court-house at that 
time. 

Q. Have you heard of the Hamburgh disturbance or riot, as it is called ? 
—A. Yes, sir; Hamburgh is situated in Aiken County. 

Q. Do you know whether the parties charged with any offense on the 
occasion of that Hamburgh disturbance were in attendance upon that 
court to answer for crimes alleged against them ?—A. Yes, sir; the de- 
fendants all repaired to the courtand had their counsel present during its 
sessions. General Gary was present as leading counsel for the defense, 
and requested the judge that bills should be given out to the grand 
jury; that the defense were there waiting. The judge, after waiting 
until the second day of the term, Tuesday, against the consent of the 
defendants’ counsel, continued the case on the ground that the attorney- 
general of the State was not present. The solicitor, however, was 
present. 

@. Was there any display of force or threats there 7—A. None what- 
ever; it was as peaceable a term as they have ever had. The court went 
on and attended to its other business. Other cases were tried. 

(). State whether, at any time, any intimidation came under your 
observation of a white man or black man to induce him to vote one way 
or the other.—A. The only intimidation that I have seen was between 
one colored man and another—the colored republicans against the col- 
ored democrats. I have seen several of those cases. 

@. Can you mention some of them?—A. Yes, sir; I can mention the 
case of Thomas H. Hayne, a colored democrat, who is the brother of the 
republican ex-senator from our county. I saw him openly attacked on 
the street upon one occasion and cursed for being a democrat. Many 
of the white people who were standing around went to his assistance ; 
no blows were passed, but I have no doubt he would have been beaten 
if the whites had not gone to his assistance. He was cursed openly 
upon the street. I know of another occasion where a colored man, John 
Dent, was attacked by three women; they had struck him, and were 
atterwards tried and convicted of it. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Can you prove a conviction in that way ?—A. I should think SO ; 
if it was not in a court of record. This was ina justice’s court. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. You have some knowledge of the Ellenton riot 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. I will ask you whether, in any connection you had with it, you 
had any political motive at all—you were chairman of the county exec- 
utive committee ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether, within your knowledge, any movement of the white 
people in that connection had any political motive, or whether anything 
that was done there had any political motive.-—A. None, whatever. 

Q. State whether, as a political body, you deprecated any such dis- 
turbance ?—A. We advised peace. We did keep the peace. We never 
had a disturbance at any political meeting in Aiken County. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. That is, at any meeting at which you were present ?—A. I would 

have heard of it if there had been any in the county. There was none, 


gentlemen, that I saw, and I have seen numbers of them in the town, at 
club-meetings and mass-meetings. } 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. You have been spoken of here as Captain Croft; is that your mili- 
tary title?—A. Well, sir, I came by that name, sir, on account of being 
a captain of a company. 

@. Are you or have you been the captain of a company known as a 
rifle club ?—I am the captain of a company known as the Palmetto Rifle 
Club, organized the 24th of August, 1874, and chartered under the State 
law then in force. 

Q. Of how many members does that company consist?—A. We have 
on our rolls, I should think, sir, about thirty-six to forty men; I do not 
recollect exactly. 

q. Are they armed ?—A. They are armed. 

Q. With what arm ?—A. They are armed with a gun that is called 
Sharp’s rifle. 

Q. Did you take any portion of that company with you to Rouse’s 
Bridge at the time you have mentioned?—A. Do you mean, Senator, as 
a company ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Or as individuals? 

A. Yes, sir; as individuals there were some; I suppose as many as 
five or six. 

Q. Did they have their Sharp’s rifles with them?—A. One or two 
did, sir, and the others did not. 

Q. How were the remainder of your men armed?—A. Some few had 
pistols. Do you mean the men that went with me? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. Some two or three, I recollect, had Winchester rifles, and one had 
a Spencer rifle, and several had pistols, and several had shot-guns. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. How many wentin all?—A. Abont ten men started with me, in- 
cluding those that belonged to the company and those that did not. 
When I got down to Silverton, where Mr. Brown had sent for me to 
come, [should think there were from twenty to twenty-five men with me. 
Some fell in with me along the road. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Were those who fell in generally armed in some way 7—A. Most 
of them were. There were but few who were not armed. 

@. What time did you reach Rouse’s Bridge on the morning of Tues- 
day 7—A. I should think, sir, as well as I can recollect, it must have 
been about nine or ten o’clock; I do not think later than ten. 

_Q. Did you arrive before or after the arrival of the Federal troops? 

The Witness. At Rouse’s Bridge? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. The Federal troops were stationary. I think they arrived a short 
time before we did, sir. 

Q. How many armed white men were at Rouse’s Bridge or in that 
vicinity at that time, as nearly as you can estimate the number ?—A. 
Well, sir, they were mounted, and'I should think there must have been 
in the neighborhood of 300. Ido not think that would miss it much; 
there may have been a little more or a little less. 

@. Under whose command were they ?—A. I looked upon the chief 
man as Brown. He was the man that sent for me. 

@. Where did you find your commander that morning ?—A. At the 
place called Silverton. 

@. Did he accompany you to Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many men did he have there, if any ?—A. Well, he was 
along with the crowd that was there. 

@. You met him at Silverton; that is some little distance from Rouse’s 
Bridge?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When you met him did he appear to have any men with him or 
uuder his command ?—A. Yes, sir; there were a good many men at Sil- 
verton when I got there; I suppose some thirty. 

@. You may state whether or not Brown and those thirty men or any 
portion of them went with you or in your company to Rouse’s Bridge. 
Did you go together?—A. Yes, sir; of course we went together. I stated 
that Brown was along. 

@. When you arrived at Rouse’s Bridge how large a force of white 
men did you find there ?—A. Well, you misunderstand. me to think that 
we found any white men there. When we arrived at Rouse’s Bridge our 
force had been augmented to.about three hundred. We did not find 
apy body of white men except the Federal troops. 

Q. How far is it from Silverton to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. Well, I am 
not very familiar with it, sir; but I should think it must have been six 
or eight miles. , 

@. Then you fell in with two hundred or so between Silverton and 
Rouse’s Bridge, did you?—A. They did not come direct to Rouse’s 
Bridge; they went to where that train was wrecked, or rather they 
crossed at the Union Bridge and went on to Ellenton, and then from 
' Ellenton they came up to Rouse’s Bridge and they met the men; men 
fell in all the way along, you know. They did not come directly from 
Silverton to Rouse’s Bridge. 

-Q. You do not know, then, as a matter of fact, whether there were 
any armed white men at Rouse’s Bridge until your force arrived there ?— 
A. No, sir; because that was the first company that had ever been at 
Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Were you a member of the democratic county nominating conven- 
tion held in Aiken County last fall some time ?—A. It was held in Au- 
gust. I was, by virtue of my position, a member of that convention. 

Q. Was there a resolution offered in that convention to this effect: 
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That democrats should not employ colored men who voted the radical 
ticket, or that democratic land-owners should not lease their lands to 
colored men who voted the republican ticket 7—A. Well, I have no re- 
collection, sir, of a resolution to that effect. I do not know whether it 
was at that ‘convention or at another—for we held several—where a 
resolution of this kind was passed, that we should give preference to 
those who were our political friends, in the future. 

Q. That is, you w ould give preference to those who voted the demo- 
cratic ticket; that was the plain English of it?—A. That was the plain 
English of it, because you must understand that the other side was com- 
posed of these colored militia, which was a fire-brand in our country, 
and no man would want a man on his place of that kind. 

@. The object was merely, then, to prevent the employment of the 
colored militia ?—A. It was not, Mr. Chairman. It was to give prefer- 
ence to those who were in sympathy with us, and, if I recollect right, — 
the resolution was worded in this way: ‘* Those who are friends of hon- — 
esty and good government.” 

Q. Weill, | suppose that you meant by that that those who voted the 
democratic ticket were the friends of honesty and good government ?— 
A. Most assuredly. We have no honest government unless it is that 
here, from the State down to the counties. | 
' Q. Have you ever made a study of the democratic government of the © 
State of New York when it was under Boss Tweed for instance ?—A, I | 
have never made a study of it, sir. I suppose, Senator, that the party 
up there, at least the republican party up there, is quite a different | 
thing from the party down here; the material is different in intelli- © 
gence, wealth, culture, and in everything else. | 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


(. Will you go back to that county canvass and tell me who were ~ 
the legal officers or commissioners of the election ?7—A. Samuel B. Spen- 
cer, George Washington—— 

Q. Spencer was what ?—A. He was chairman of the board of county 
canvassers, a republican, and a colored man; George Washington, a— 
republican colored man, was another; Charles Edmonson, a white man 
and a democrat, was the other. 

Q. That constituted the board?—A. That constituted the board. N. 
R. Williams was the clerk. He was a white man and a republican. 

Q. I understood you to say that you and Mr. Edmonson were the 
persons who read and compared those returns?—A. You misunderstood 
me. I say that Samuel Spencer stood next to me, and Mr. Edmonson” 
was in that position over there, [indicating. | 4 

By Mr. CAMERON : f 

Q. You called out the figures ?—A. I called out the figures. 


@. You called them out and the clerk took them down ?—A. I read 
out the figures, I recollect that, and Spencer was there and looked over, 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

(). He did not call them out himself?—A. No, sir, he did not. be sup- 
pose he read them over. a 

Q. By what right did you proceed to do that? 

The Witness. By what right? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes. 

A. Well, L suppose the right of every citizen to be present at a stile 
canvassin , 

Q. No doubt about that; but is it his right to assume to look over the 
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eturns and call them out, whether the other officers read them or not ?— 
“A. Ilbeld no Jegal position on the board whatever. I called the figures 
out, and Spencer was by me and read them and saw that it was right. 
'Q. Are you sure that he read them ?—A. [I am not sure that he read 
them all, but I am sure that he could have done so. He was there look- 
ing at them. I could not answer that le read them all over, but he was 
by me for that purpose. 
@. But you did look them over and read them and call them off?—A. 
Yes, sir. 
@. You were chairman of the democratic county committee ?—A. Yes, 
air. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I will ask you whetber you read them correctly 7—A. I read them 
correctly, sir. We had to make three lists, and each was compared with 
the other by Spencer and by Edmonson before they were signed, and 
the two signed them. One was left in the clerk’s office, another was 
sent to the State board of canvassers, and the third to Governor Cham- 
berlain. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I will ask you if it is usual for an outsider to perform the work 
that you did ?—A. Well, this only occurs once in two years. I have 
never seen an cutsider read them before, because the board generally 
met at the time appointed by law for them to do it. 

@. But it was an unusual thing for an outsider to read them as you 
did?—A. I have never seen an outsider do it before, but, gentlemen, it 
was with their consent. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. And you did it honestly ?—A. I did it honestly. I think each one 
of the returns has been compared since that time at Columbia, and 
found to be accurate. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


(). Have any proceedings been instituted against you for participation 
in the so-called Ellenton riots?—A. Yes, sir; I have been indicted in 
the Federal district court. And since you have mentioned that, I would 
like to state to you the manner in which those proceedings were com- 
menced. The district attorney came to our town. That night the re- 
publican convention was in session. I myself saw him around the door 
sending in for witnesses that were carried up to his house, and after 
staying in town for two or three days without asking for one witness 
on the part of the whites, and only hearing negro testimony, he made 
his special report, upon which we were afterward indicted. Not one 
word of hearing was given to the other side. 

@. You are under bond now, are you?—A. I am under bond. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Were any negroes or radicals arrested on the other side for com. 
plicity in the Ellenton riot?—A. Not one, sir; but they indicted demo- 
cratic negroes, too, and brought them up. 

Q. You say, “indicted ;” we are technical folks here, and I wish to 
know whether you use that word in its technical sense ?—A. What I 
mean is this: that I was bound over to court, and oue or two demo- 
cratic negroes were arrested and bound over to court with us. No re- 
publican negroes were bound over at all. 
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@. You have not been indicted at all?7—A. I have not been indicted 
at all—just bound over to court. | 

QQ. State whether you attended the late term of court.—A. I attended 
and staid here until the information, which had been filed, was quashed. 
No indictment bas been found against me. I am here simply on the 
charge of that man Columbus Roundtree. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. The matter is continued over until next term ?—A. I have under- 
stood so. 

(. This was the district attorney who went there and took the evi- 
dence, was it?—A. Yes, sir. . 

(. You say that upon negro testimony he made his report?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. What report does he make, or is he bound to make?—A. I do not 
think he is bound to make any, but he did make a report before the 
election, saying that it was a horrible affair on the part of the demo- 
crats. The report was published in the papers. It was a report to 
Governor Chamberlain, and it was published in the papers and sent 
all around. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Was there any law that required him to make that report ?—A. 
I certainly do not think there was any law for him to make a report to 
the governor. .He was a Federal ofiicer. 

Q. It might be not inaptly styled a radical report?—A. I should 
think it was. 

@. How long was he over there after that matter at your town ?—A. — 
As many as three or four days on that occasion, I should think, and © 
afterward, when these arrests were commenced, some time in October, — 
he staid there continuously. A great many arrests of our people were — 
made just before the election. 


JOHN BONNER—AIKEN CCUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., December 30, 1876. 
JouN BONNER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | 

Question. State your age, place of residence, and your occupation.— 

Answer. I am thirty-eight; my place of business is Ellenton, 8. C.; [ 
am a merchant. 

Q. With what political party are you connected and have you been 
for the last year or more?—A. When I vote, I vote the democrati¢ 
ticket. I don’t take no sides with any party, though. ee 

@. State whether you know anything about what is called the Bllen- 
ton riot; and if you do, give the committee to understand what you 
know about it of your own knowledge, and what you learned about 16 
from any person connected with it on the side of the negroes. Give as 
succinct an account of it as you can, and as accurate.—A. On Sunday 
evening, I saw some negroes. I was sitting outside, in my piazza, my- 
self and my clerk. I saw a crowd of negroes coming down the railroad, 
and one of them came to my store and wanted to buy some ammunition. 
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Q. Going down the railroad towards what. point ?—A. Towards the 
chureh, and they broke up the church and went on towards Ellenton.) 

@. Were they going in the direction of the Double Bridges also 7—A. 
No, sir; the Double Bridges was over to the right of the church, and 
they were going from the church. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Were they going from church?—A. Yes, sir; and when they 
came to the store and wanted to buy some ammunition from my clerk, 
he refused to sell it to him. He did not want to sell any ammuni- 
tion on Sunday. ‘They told us that they were fighting at Rouse’s 
Bridge, the whites and blacks, and that they were killing the blacks at 
Rouse’s Bridge, and they all started out and went down the street. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

@. Where did he say they were going to?—A. He said they were 
going home for their guns. They started down street, and in about an 
hour afterwards they returned back in three or four different squads, 
with ten or twelve men in a squad, and went on down towards the 
Double Bridges. We saw that they were alarmed, and the whole neigh- 
borhood, all the women and children on the place, came to my house, 
very much excited and frightened, to see the negroes go marching along 
the railroad with their guns, and they came there to my house. That 
was pretty late in the evening when the negroes came back, and in 
about an hour or so they came back, one by one. All the women and 
children in the place staid there all night Sunday night. About eleven 
o’clock Sunday night, I suppose, we looked down the railroad and saw 
the fire of Dr. Bailey’s mill, gin-house, and barn; first his mill and gin- 
house was burned. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Could you see the buildings?—A. No, sir; I could not see the 
buildings; but it was within a hundred yards of the railroad, and the 
mill, I suppose, was about two or three hundred yards from the rail- 
road, and the line of the railroad was straight, so that we could see. In 
about ten or fifteen minutes another fire broke out, and that was the 
barn, some distance from the mill; and then we all expected every min- 
ute they would come and make a raid on Ellenton and burn us out; s 
we stood guard all night; but nobody came near us that night. Mon- 
day morning, about nine o'clock, we heard the drums beating up the 
road, and we looked up and saw them coming down towards Ellenton. 

@. The colored people ?—A. Yes, sir; about two or three hundred. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Were they armed ?—A. Yes, sir; armed with guns, pistols, and 
clubs ? 

@. Did they come into town?—A. Yes, sir; they came into town. 
They came right down in front of my store, and drew up into line and 
hollered, “ Rally round the flag, boys,” and calling out for the white 
men’s blood. I walked out, and all the women and children was up in 
my house. All but one or two white men staid outside, and the balance 
went up stairs with the women and children, for the purpose of protect- 
ing their wives and children. I walked out, and one or two of the head 
ones asked them what they intended to do; whether they were intend- 
ing to do any damage. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. What time was this Monday morning ?—A. I suppose about nine 

oclock. They told me they did not know what they intended to do. 
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So I walked in my gateway. I had my store shut up, and I went up- 
stairs where my family and the balance of the ladies were. In about a 
half-hour, or between twenty and twenty-five minutes, they sent a ¢ol- 
ored boy that was sitting there, in for me and asked me to come out. I 
came out in.the yard and went out to the gate and got on the corner of 
my piazza, and about one hundred and forty of them gathered around 
me. 

@. Colored men?—A. Colored men. I did not know what minute 
they were going to killme. I thought every minute would be my last. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did they make threats at you?—A. Yes, sir; when I first came 
out, one by the name of Daniel Rouse—he was a sort of leader in the 
squad, and he was the first one that spoke to me—he said, ‘* The white 


men has killed one of our men last night, and we want satisfaction.” T_ 


told him, ** You must be mistaken.” I came out in my shirt-sleeves, and 
I stood there and told him he must be mistaken; it could not be any of 
my men, because they are all there athome. Then Bryant Counsel spoke 
up and told them not to interfere with me at all; that I had nothing to 
do with the fuss. Then they sort of quieted down and let me goin. I 
walked in the gateway and walked around the house; but before I had 
time to go in and open the door they called me out the second time, and 
told me that I had a man in there that they wanted, which was Lewis, 
the telegraph operator. I told them, ‘If you will take my word, when 
you crossed the railroad and first called me out, Lewis went out the 
back way and down through the lot and left, and heis gone.” Then one 
of them spoke up and said, ‘‘I did see somebody going down through the 
lot when we went down toward the depot.” So they all believed it. Then 
I went in again and went .up-stairs, and they marched up and down and 
halted and drilled, and some of the people in my house were peeping 
through the blinds, and they looked down and saw them through the 
blinds, and the negroes saw them and hollered out, ‘Shoot them,” and 
called out for the Georgia democrats. Most of the democrats living in 
that place are Georgians. They called out ‘‘ Georgia democrats” and 
‘¢ white men’s blood.” Then they drew out in line on both sides of the 
railroad, and made out like they were watching for the train to come 
from Augusta. They staid there until about 11 o’clock Monday—a 
little over two hours. Then several of the head ones said, *‘ Let us 
go up to Rouse’s Bridge and come back here to-night,” and so they broke 
off, and one part went to Rouse’s Bridge and the other part to Robbins. 


@. Do you know anything more about it?—A. That is all I know 


about the negroes. That evening the whites got alarmed, 
@. What time?—A. That was about 4 o’clock in the evening, and 
some white men came—— 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Which way did they come from?—A. From toward the Double 
Bridges; the same way the negroes came in the morning. 


By Mr. MERRION: 


@. What did they do?—A. They inquired where the negroes were 
-that was there that morning. We told them that they went:on up 
toward Rouse’s Bridge, and they went on and followed them on toward 
Rouse’s Bridge, and about dark again the white men came back. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. About how many ?—A. I expect about two hundred. 
q. Armed ?—A. Yes, sir; most of them were armed. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Under whose command did they seem to be?—A. I do not know 
under whose command. Some said under Butler’s command, but I do 
not know. I would not know Butler if I seen bim to-day. It looked 
like the way they were that they were under no command the way I 
seen them coming on; they were scattered every which way when I seen 
thein. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. State any other fact that you may know about it.—A. That is 
about all I know about the start of it. 

(). State if the white men did anything there specially; and, if so, 
what it was.—A. The white men, I saw them myself afterward. I 
don’t know who killed him afterwards. I was away down the railroad, 
where the negro was killed down the railroad, in a cattle-guard. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 
@. What was his name?—A. John Kelsey. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Is that all you know ?—A. That is about all I know, only I saw 
Simon Coker there dead, too, the next day at Ellenton. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. How many negroes were at Ellenton on Monday ?—A. There was 
about two or three hundred, sir. I seen some men drilling there, and 
they had drums there with them, and I seen this Daniel Rouse was one; 
it looked like he wasin command. There was somebody that was called 
Captain Mott; I don’t know him. 

Q. How long did the negroes remain there?—A. About two hours, or 
a little over. 

Q. Did they injure any one there?—A. No; not anybody that I 
know of. 

Q. Did they shoot at any one?—A. No, sir. 

_ Q. Or strike any one?—A. They did not strike, but they cursed. 
There was nobody to strike, and we were all in the house, and they 
wanted me to come out, and they wanted Lewis. 

@. They did not strike you?—A. No, sir. 

-Q. Could they have struck you if they had really wanted to?—A. I 
guess they could; there was nothing to prevent it. 

@. How near were you to them?—A. There was about one hundred 
gathered right around me, and one or two spoke up, or I expect they 
would have struck me. 

@. But no one did strike you?—A. No, sir; no one did strike me. 

@. Did the negroes return to Ellenton ?—A. No, sir; they did not get 
a chance. 

Q. I asked you if they returned.—A. No, sir; they did not return. 

Q. Where were you Tuesday morning ?—A. Tuesday morning I was 
home, at Kilenton. 

@. Did you see any white men, armed, there Tuesday morning?—A. 
IT did. 

Q. Did you see them when they took the train and went down to 
Robbins ?——A. I saw some of them down at the lower end of the switch. 

Q. Did you see them when they took the train and went down to Rob- 
bins ?—A. I saw some going down to the lower end of the switch, where 
there was a train. When they got to the train—l will tell you about 
the train. 
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Q. Iam not inquiring about the train—A. The train came there and 





the passengers went down a part of the way, and in about two hours it 


had to return back. 

@. Did you see any white men get on a freight train at Ellenton and 
go down toward Robbins ?—A. Yes, sir; I saw some get aboard. 

@. How many ?—A. I can’t tell you how many; there was so many 
around there. 

Q. Can you estimate the number ?—-A. I can’t. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. Were there a half-dozen or three dozen?—A. I could not say—four 
or five or ten or twelve—I don’t know how many; I could not say ex- 
actly. It was a good way from my store, and I could see a great many 
people knocking ‘around there, but I was not particular in looking down 
that way. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 





Q. Give the names of any of those persons.—A. I don’t know a man 


of them, on my oath. 

Q. You are on your oath now, and it is not necessary for you to state 
that; we understand that.—A. I don’t know a man of them. 

@. How long was that freight-train absent from Ellenton until it re- 
turned ?—A. About half an hour, I suppose. 

q. Did you see it when it returned 7—A. I think I saw it. 

Q. Where did it stop?—A. It stopped down at the lower end of the 
switch. 

@. Did you see any white men get off?—-A. I saw a crowd get off. 

Q. About how many ?—A. Well, I suppose maybe seven or eight or 
ten, or somewhere along there. 

Q. Did they have anegro with them?—A. They said they did; I didn’t 
see him. 

@. Did they not bring a negro up to the piazza of your store?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Was not Coker brought there?—A. No, sir. 

(J. You swear positively to that; do yon?—A. I do, sir. 

(. Where were you at that time ?—A. I was at my store. I was out- 
side and inside. There was a great many men passing backwards and 
forwards, but I know they didn’ t bring him in my store. 

Q. Did you hear the reports of guns shot off?—A. Yes, sir; and I 
saw a crowd of men going out in the field. 

@. How leng after the train returned from Robbins before you heard 


the report of the guns?—A. I suppose about fifteen minutes, or maybe — 


longer. 

@. Did you hear the report of more than one gun ?—A., I did. 

@. About how many reports did you hear 7—A. I could not tell, may- 
Xe two, or three, or four, or somewhere along there. 

Q. And maybe five?—A. Yes, sir; there might have been; I don’t 
think so, though; I don’t think there was that many. 

@. Aud there might have been seventy-five, might there not ?—A. I 
Aon’t think so. I heard some reports of guns, and it looked to be—it 
didn’t look to be over four or five, ndhow. 

@. You saw a crowd of men going out in the field ?—A. I did. 

@. About how many were in that crowd?—A. I suppose some eight, 
or ten, or twelve. 


By Mr. CuRISTIANCY : 
Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you see a negro with them ?—A. No, sir. 

@. How far were you from them ?—A. About two or three hundred 
yards. 

@. Were you looking at them ?—A. I was not looking at them. 

Q. Did you look at them ?—-A. I did not look at them at that time 
when they were going out. 

q@. Can you swear that you did not see a negro ?—A. I do. 

@. You swear that there were not more than eight or ten 7—A. I think 
about eight or ten. 

(). How far into the field did they go?—A. They went across the road 
into the side of the field. 

(. What distance was that from the train that they got off of 9—A. It 
was about four hundred yards, I suppose. 
Q. Did you continue to look at them until vou heard the report of the 
guns ?—A. No, sir, I did not. | 
Q. Where did you go?—A. I went into the store. There was men 
comme in and going out all the time; [ had my store closed up. 

@. You went into your store when you saw them going over into the 
field 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What door did you go in-at?—A. I went in my gateway. 

Q. Back door ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You did not go into the store-door ?—A. No, sir; the store-door 
was closed up. 

(. Were you in the kitchen-door?—-A. Yes, sir. 

(. Uow long after that when you heard the report of the guns ?—A. 





It was not long. 


Q. How long ?—A. About two or three minutes, I suppose. 

Q. What did you then do—remain there or go ‘out 2—A. I went out 
the side door. 

q. Where was that crowd of men that you saw going into the field ?— 
A. The crowd of men started every which way, I believe. I did net see 
the crowd again. 

(. Did you see any of those men ?—A. I did not see any of those 
men; 1 don’t know any of them. 

@. I do not ask you whether you know them or not.—A. I don’t know 
whether I saw them or not afterward. 

q. You say that you went out in a minute or two after you heard the 
report of the guns ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you look over into the field where you saw that crowd of men 
going 2—A. I did afterward. 

@. Whom did you see there ?—A. I saw some men scattered about 
over there, some going on down toward the railroad, and some coming 
back toward the ears. 

@. Did you see a negro there on the ground?—A. I went back there 
afterward and saw one there. 

@. How soon afterward ?—A. About two hours, I suppose. 

@. What negro did you find there?—A. It was said to be Simon 
Coker. 

@. Had you ever seen him before?—A. I had; many a time. He 
bad traded with me, and he owed me some money. 

@. Why do you say “They say it was Simon Coker.” Did you not 
Baie him ?—A. No; I have seen him many a time. 

@. Why did you not know him?—A. That man was ‘dead, and I did 
not go so particularly close to him, but I knew it was him when I went 
to him. 
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@. You knew it was he, did you not ?—A. Yes, sir; I believe it was 
him. 

Q. Have you any doubt abontit?—A. No, sir; I have no doubt abuutit. 

@. Then it was unnecessary for you to say that they said so, because 
vou certainly knew it yourself. How long did the negro’s body remain 
there ?—A. It remained there, I think, all day and night. 

(). In the open field ?—A. It was on the side of the road. My clerk 
that evening built a pen around it to keep the hogs and things from 
getting to it. 

@. The men that shot him did not even do that, did they ?—A. No, 
sir; they did not do it. 

Q@. They shot him and left him by the side of the road; is that what 
they did ?—A. That is the position he was in when I saw him. 

(). You saw him in a very few minutes after he was shot ?—A. I saw 
him a couple of hours afterward, I believe. 

q. Did you notice where he was struck by the balls ?—A. No, sir; I 
did not take particular notice where he was hurt. 

Q. Did you take general notice ?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. Did you see whether there was any blood on his body or not ?— 
A. Yes, sir; there was blood on his face, I know. 

q. Did you notice whether the ball had penetrated his head or not ?— 
A. No, sir. 

@. You did not look at them ?—A. No, sir; I think there was a ball 
struck him somewhere about the face, but I don’t know exactly where. 
_ Q. Do you know Captain Butler, of Augusta ?—A. No, sir; I am not 

acquainted with him. 

@. Do you know him when you see him ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know 
but one of the Butlers—only General Butler. 

«). Can you give us the name of any white man who was at Ellenton 
on Tuesday morning before Coker was shot ?—A. A good many of the 
old neighbors around there is about all that I know of. | 

@. Give us their names.—A. I don’t know as I could exactly give 
you the names. ‘They are there every day. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


@. Then you certainly ought to give their names.—A. There were 
So many. 


By Mr. CAMERON: : 


q@. Give us the names of these people that were there that morning. 
—A. I did not see very many of the neighbors around there at the 
time Coker was killed. 

(. A moment ago you said there was a great many.—A. That morn- 
ing he was killed, but not at the time he was killed. 

Q. Give us those that were there that morning.—A. I don’t know 
any of the neighbors that was there at the time Coker was killed. They 
were all out at Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. Give the name of a white man who was at Ellenton on the Tues- 
day morning before Coker was killed. 

The WiTNESS. Before he was killed ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes.—A. Mr. Hartsuff, for one, was there. My elerk’s 
name was Jolin Casher, and Mr. Simons was there in the morning. 

@. Who else?—A. I could not particularly tell of anybody else that 
I know of that was around there. 1 knowed there was a great many 
there that morning, but they all went on to Rouse’s Bridge. ' 

Q. Give their names.—A. That’s abont all I know. 
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Q. You swear that you cannot give the names of any other men se 
me No, sir, I can’t. 

Q. You are as sure of that as you are of anything that you have sworn 
to?—A. Lam. 

Q. Give the names of all the white men that you can who were at 
Ellenton at the time Coker was shot, or within a half hour before that 
time.—A. That is about all I can remember the names of—those I have 
told you. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A, I have been living there for 
three years. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. A merchant. 

@. You have a country store ?—A. I have, sir. 

@. And sell liquor ?—A. 1 do, and everything else. 

Q. You keep a bar, do you 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are pretty well acquainted with the men in that neighbor- 
hood ?—A. I am pretty tolerable well acquainted. 

@. And yet you swear that eae can only give the names of those 
three 7—A. Yes, sir; I can’t give the names of any more than that, only 
that IL know I was right there attending to the business all the time— 
we merchants right there at Hilenton. 

@. And you cannot give the names of any except the merchants ab 
Eilenton ?—A. I can’t. 

Q. Did you see anybody else there ?—A. I have seen them there, but 
they weren’t our neighbors right there. They were there that morning 
but not at the time Coker was killed. 

@. Lasked you to give the names of all those that were there that 
morning, and you have only given the names of three.—A. All the Mr. 
Dunbats, I am quite positive; I am satisfied that they were there that 
morning ; may be Dr. Cannon and Mr. Jim Danbar, the postmaster. 

@. When had you last seen Coker before the Tuesday on which he 
was killed 7—A. I don’t remember when I did see him betore that. 

q@. IL ask you when ?—A. I don’t remember when I saw him before; 
I don’t remember how long; it might have been six months. I don’t 
remember when I did see him last. 

@. | knowit might have been six months, and that is the reason why 
I asked you when it was. Have any proceedings been commenced 
against you for your connection with the Ellenton riot 7—A. No, sir. 

Q. You are an Irishman by birth 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long have you lived in this country ?—A. I have been here 
twenty three or four years. 

@. Where have you been during that time?—A. I have been here 
the latter part of the time, and I have lived in Pennsylvania, and in 
Macon and Augusta, Ga., part of the time. 

(). Where were you during the late civil war ?—A. I was in the war 
a while. 

Q@. On the confederate side?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You do not know how soon the radicals will be after you, do you, 
about that riot ?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. You have been asked very particularly and minutely and very argu- 
mentatively whether the negroes did anything to you that morning. I 
ask you, sir, whether they detained you age inst your will at all and 
made any threats against you?—A. Well, "T can’t say that they made 
any threats against me. They would, only ‘for these men that spoke up 
for me. 

Q. Did they detain you against your will?—A. Yes, sir. 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


(). And prevented you from going into the house when you wanted 

to?—A. Yes, sir; they said my men had killed one of theirs. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. They said they wanted white blood ?—A. Yes, sir; and hollered 
out for Georgia democrats. | 

(J. Did they call you a Georgia democrat ?—A. Isupposeso. I have 
lived there before I came here, and most of the other merchants, too. 

(. According to your understanding, was that a lawful way of proceed- 
ing toward a citizen who was going to his usual business ?—A. No, sir. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. According to your understanding, was it alawful way of proceed- 
ing to shoot Coker as he was shot ?—A. I do not think it was. 

@. They treated him a little more roughly than the negroes treated 
you, did they not?—-A. They treated us all pretty roughly, and scared 
us pretty badly, and kept the women and children up all Sunday night, 
and the fires 

@. You do not know who set those fires ; you have no knowledge of 
_that?—A. No, sir; I have not. 


By Mr. ERATOR: : 


@. The fires did not amount to much, did they ?—A. No; I suppose 
not. [Witness laughs.] ; 
(). They burned a mill?—A. Yes, sir; and a gin-house and barn. 





T. J. DAVIES—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 1, 1877. 
T. J. DAVIES sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. State your age, residence, occupation, and the political party 
with which you afiiliate—Answer. I am forty-six years old; I live in 
Aiken County, South Carolina; IL am owner of a mine of kaoline—a fine 
kind of clay. I was president of a porcelain manufacturing company. I 
am a democrat. 

Q. State whether you had any connection with the election in Beach 
Island, in your county; and, if you say yes, state what it was, and how 
the election was conducted ‘there. —A. I was one of the managers at 
Beach Island precinct, in Aiken County, on the 7th of November last. 
The election was as quiet and peaceable as 1 could very well conceive 
of an election being. 

(). Who were your associate managers ?—A. A man named Cooper, 
and another named Gardiner; one of them a resident of Hamburgh, and 
the other a resident of the Beech Island community. 

(). What are their politics ?—A. Republican, both of them. 

Q. Are they white or colored men ?—A. Both are colored men, and 
quite prominent in their party. 

(. Do you know whether the officers in your county were generally 
republicans ?—A. They were all, as far as I know, except the elerk of 
the court. I think he was of questionable politics. He was a consery- 
ative republican, I think. . 
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Q. State whether any Georgians voted at your box.—A. There were 
a number of Georgians voted at our box. I suppose twelve or thirteen. 
But they voted only for President of the United States. They voted 
for no State or county officers. Ph nid 

Q. Why did you allow them to vote ?—A. They claimed the right to 
vote. ‘The question arose, and the managers agreed to it after consulta- 
tion with the United States deputy marshal, a man by the name of 
Williams. He said it was permissible. He said that a citizen of the 
United States had a right to vote for presidential electors at any place. 
Considerable discussion arose in regard to that. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. They did not have the same ticket for presidential electors in 
Georgia that they had in this State?—A. No, sir; that arose in this 
way: On one of the plantations on the Savannah River, on which there 
were a large number of colored people, the channel of the river changed. 
The territory originally belonged to Georgia, but it was cut off by the 
change in the river-channel and left in South Carolina. 


By Mr. MERRIm™ON: 
@. Were those persons who voted there whites or blacks ?—A. I sup- 


pose about half whites and half blacks. I judge so, as well as I can 


recollect. I didn’t take any note of it at the time. 

Q. These Georgians of both colors voted for President?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not allow them to vote because they were democrats or 
because they were republicans, but because you supposed that they had 
the right to a vote?—A. Entirely, sir. 

@. Do you recollect the vote at your precinct ?—A. I don’t recollect 
the round numbers; the total vote was something over five hundred. 

Q. Was it greater or smaller than former votes ?—A. It was greater. 

@. Do you know that’—A. Yes, sir. 

(). State whether you held any political office in connection with your 
party during the late campaign, and, if you say yes, state what it was 
and whether you know anything of the campaign in your county.—A. 
Yes, sir. I have been chairman of the democratic organization in that 
portion of the county. I have been presiding officer at a number of pub- 
lie meetings in the county at different points, and am acquainted with all 
the prominent people of the county. 

@. State whether within your knowledge there was any set or fixed . 
purpose to intimidate colored men in the matter of their voting and to 
induce them to vote the democratic ticket.—A. Certainly none that I 
know of. If there was any it must have been by individuals, and I do 
not know of any case at all. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Ellenton riot?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what you know about it, as briefly as you can.—A. I was 
connected with the Ellenton riot by going down to the scene of the 
troubles on Monday. The difficulties commenced on Sunday, and on 
Monday I went down, hearing that there was a general disturbance in 
the country, and I was present at the excitement until the forces of both 
sides dispersed. . 

Q. State whether, in that connection, you had any political motive in 
going to the scene of action or in anything you did there.—A. None at 
all. I went there as a citizen, thinking that we wanted peace and quiet 
in the neighborhood. 

Q. State whether within your knowledge anybody else had any polit 
ical motive in connection with it—A. None at all, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What colored men from Georgia voted at your poll on election- 
day ?—A. I don’t know who they were. They were living on this plan- 
tation I spoke of. ae 

Q. Give the name of any one.—A. I don’t know one of them. The 
name of the proprietor of the place is Graves. He claimed the right to 
vote, too, as near as I can recollect. 

Q. Then vou do not remember the name of any colored man who 
voted there?—A. No, sir; there is a large negro population down there, 
and that is the reason why I do not recollect ‘them. 

Q. You can remember the names of white persons from Georgia who 
voted there?—A. Yes, sir; I recollect a man by the name of Dortie, 
from Augusta, Ga. I recognized him at the polls. 

Q@. Who else?—A. Mr. LWabersham. 

Q. at ai does he reside ?—A. He resides in Augusta. 

@. Who else ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t recollect any other name now 
really. I think probably there were not more that four or five white 
men; but my memory is not fresh on the subject. 

Q. You cannot give us the names of any others?—A. No, sir; I 
didn’t expect to have occasion to recollect them again, and they did 
not impress me, 

@. Did the board open the tickets that these Georgians voted to see 
what tickets they voted ?—A. They voted an open ticket in every in- 
Stance, and opened it to show the managers that they voted only tor 
the electors. They were guarded in that respect. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Did the colored men from Georgia vote in the same way ?7—A. 
Yes, sir; it was only after considerable discussion that they were per- 
initted to vote at all. This Mr. Williams from Aiken County was there 
as deputy marshal, and was consulted on the subject. I did not know 
him until that occasion. I had never seen him before. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

(. How many colored men were at Rouse’s Bridge at the time the 
United States forces arrived there on Tuesday 7—A. “Well, I don’t know, 
sir; [ never saw the entire force; I only saw a few of them. They were 
in the edge of the woods, and after this tr eaty with the United States 
forces, or this agreement with the forces under Colonel Butler, they 
made their appearance out there around the building and in the thicket 
that was there, but I only saw a portion of them. 








Q. How many did you see there? That is what I am after—A, LT 


don’t believe I saw more than fifteen or twenty. 
(. Did they have arms ?—A. I only saw two or three old guns lean- 
ing against the fence-corner. 


Q. Under whose command were the white men in that vicinity ?—A. 


I uncerstood them to be under Colonel Butler. 

@. When did you go there ?—A. I went there on Monday. 

Q. What time did you reach there on Monday ?—A. I got down where 
they were collected about nine or ten o’clock. 

Q. How many men did you take with you?—A. I only went with a 
neighbor of mine. We went down to see what the troubles were. 

@. Were you armed ?—A. [ had my pistols with me. 

@. Was your friend and neighbor armed also ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was he armed ?—A. I think he had a gun. 

Q. How many white men did you find there when you got there 7— 
A. I suppose one hundred and fifty or two hundred and fifty troops. 
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Q. Under whose command did you suppose them to be 7—A. Under 
the command of Colonel Butler. He was the oldest officer present, and 
I think they were under his control. 

@. It was generally conceded ?—A. I think so, sir. 

Q. Were the most of these two hundred and fifty men armed ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. How were they generally armed ?—A. Very promiscuously ; with 
all sorts of shot-guns, old Army guns, and everything else. 

(. You remained there or in that vicinity until the parties dispersed 
on Tuesday 7?—A. Yes, sir; [ remained there and was one of the parties 
who negotiated with the Federal officers for a general dispersion of the 
forces, 

(). After the Federal forces arrived there, did you hear any white man 
say anything like this, addressing himself te the Federal forces: ‘‘ We 
wish you hadn’t got here for half an hour, and all these damned negroes 
would have been killed ?”—A. I don’t recollect; I may possibly, but I 
don’t recollect it at the time, because there was so much chaffering 
about there that if I did hear it, I don’t recollect now. Just after the 
forces went there, we had a little consultation, and Mr. Hammond and 
Captain Croft and myself were appointed a committee to see the Federal 
officers and try to make some adjustment of the trouble, and it was not 
more than half an hour after the consultation before we all went home. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

@. I wish to ask you whether it was not common among the whites 
there, for the purpose of inducing the colored people to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket, to tell them that if they voted the republican ticket the 
whites would not employ them, or would not allow them to occupy their. 
lands ?—A. I have heard some talk of that kind in a general way, but I 
know of no particular instance where such language was used. 

@. Do you know of any resolution adopted by any democratic club in 
reference to that ?. 

The W1TNESS. Resolving not to employ them? 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Yes.—A. Well, no, sir, L can’t say that Ido. I 
know that it bas been the feeling of a great many people not to employ 
them, and in a great many instances, in cases of very violent and objec- 
tionable individuals, it has been the case; but it is not the general course. 
I have not heard general proscription advised in my community. 

(). I did not ask you whether it was general, but whether you know 
of instances.—A. I do not know of a single instance, sir. 

@. Do you kuow of an instance where colored people were told any- 
thing of the kind?—A. No, sir. You mean where they were told that 
as a menace? 

Q. As an inducement to vote the democratic ticket.—A. I don’t know 
of any instance, sir; not asingle instance. I have heard a great deal of 
talk that such was their intention, but I do not know that it was ever 
applied. 

@. You have heard the whites say that it was their intention ?—A. 
Yes, sir; I have heard some talk that they would do so and so, but they 
make a great many threats which they never carry out. 

Q. Douw’t you know that they have carried that out since the elec- 
tion ?—A. They have not in our neighborhood; 1 have not heard of a 
single instance. 

@. They have not done it as yet ?—A. No, sir. 
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JAMES R. QULLITAN—AIKEN COUNTY. 





CoLumBiA, 8. ©., January 1, 1877. 
JAMES R. QUILLIAN sworn and examined. . : 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. State your age.—Answer. I am twenty-two years of age. 
Q. What is your business?—A. I am a farmer. d 
@. To what political party do you belong 7?—A. I am a democrat. 

Q. State whether you know anything about the Elienton riot ; and if 
you say yes, tell us what you know about it—A. I know something 
about it. 

@. Give us as brief an account of it as you can, stating only what you 
saw or what you heard any negroes say about it who were engaged in 
it.—A. I was called upon by Captain Brown to go as oue of his posse 
to arrest Frederick Pope. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did Brown call upon you personally ?—A. Yes, sir, individually. 
We went to Rouse’s Bridge, and there we were met by a large force 
against us. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. When was that you went to Rouse’s Bridge?—A. I think it was the 
16th or 17th of September; I can’t remember the exact date. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What day of the week did you go to Rouse’s Bridge ?—A. On 
Sunday 7—A. We were met there by a force and fired into, but we re- 
mained there that day. There was some kind of a compromise made, 
but I can’t state of my own knowledge what that was at all. | 

Q. What was done?—A. We returned home. That night I went 
home, and during the night—I think about nine o’clock, right near 
where I lived—I heard the firing of guns. 

Q. Where do you live?—A, I ‘live between Rouse’s Bridge and Silver- 
ton. I was called out of bed and notified that the whites had been fired — 
upon who were peaceably returning home. 





By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : at 
Q. Notified by whom ?—A. Sues of our neighbors; I don’t recollect — 
who. a 
Q. White men?—A. Yes, sir. ie consequence of what was told me I — 
went Silverton, and about the time that we reached Silverton we turned” 
back upon the road, and as we turned back we could see a large fire in a 
our neighborhood. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where was it ?—A. It seemed to be somewhere out there. I was 
overtaken by some man from the lower part of the county, who seemed 
to be in a great hurry. ia 

Q. Was he a white man or a negro?—A. A white man. 

Q. What did you do?7—A. I went to Silverton and remained all nighidl 

Q. Monday night ?—A. No, sir; Sunday night. Iremained there all — 
night Sunday night to. protect the women and children ; we were all 
concentrated there. I removed my own family there for protection. 

Q.. State whether you heard the negroes making any threats 7—A. 
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Well, sir, some time between the 6th of September and that riot—I ean’t 
tell you the exact date 

Q. What did you hear ?—A. I heard Albert Carroll, a very prominent 
negro, who came to the house where [ was living, call two men out who 
were working with me. I followed them, knowing him to be a promi- 
nent leader, and I listened to what they said. He did not seem to avoid 
it at all. He told them that the Charleston riot had taken place, andif 
you gentleman can get the exact date of that riot I can tell the exact 
date of this talk, for it was only two or three days after the riot. He 
told them that the negroes were to be thoroughly armed, and that Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain had already received a cargo of arms, would dis- 
tribute them, and that ‘‘we don’t intend to have any more joint discus- 
sions, and we intend to carry this election.”. That was his expression. 

q. To whom was he talking ?—A. To these two colored boys in my 
presence. They were colored voters who lived on my place. 

@. Do you know whether any one was killed in that riot ?—A. I do. 

@. Who was it ?—A. John Williams. 

@. Where was he killed ?—A. About two miles from Jackson Station, 
on the Port Royal Railroad. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you see him when he was killed ?—~A. I saw him afterwards. 
I didn’t see him when he was killed. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Was he a white man ?—A. Yes, sir; and I furnished the coffin to 
bury him. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. You do not know anything about who killed him, of your own 


knowledge ?—A. I don’t know of my own knowledge who killed him; I 
was not there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


(. Do you know what his political affiliations were ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q). What was he?—A. He was a democrat. 

q. State whether, in your connection with this riot, you had any politi- 
cal motive at all?—A. I had not, sir. 

Q. State whether within your knowledge anybody else had?--A. I 
didn’t hear politics discussed at all in the whole concern; there was noth- 
ing said about politics at all. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Under whose command did you place yourself ?—-A. I considered 
myself as one of the posse of Captain Brown, who was special con- 
stable. 

Q. Did he show you the warrant 7—A. He did. 

(). Did he read it to you?—A. He read the indorsement upon the 
warrant deputizing him as constable. 

_ Q. When were you called out?—A. It was some time during the night, 
Saturday night. 

@. Where did you go when you were called out first 7—A. I went near 
Mr. Harley’s place. 

@. How many white men constituted the posse of Constable Brown 
at that time ?—A. I can’t tell you the exact number. 

@. You can approximate the number.—A. I suppose some ten or 
twelve or fifteen that night. 

Q. Were you armed ? 
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The WITNESS. Me? 3 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; were you armed ?—A. I was armed with a pistol. 

Q. Did you have any other arms ?—A. None at all. 

@. How was Brown armed ?—A. Ido not know that he was armed at 
all. I.never looked to see. 

@. How were the other parties of the posse armed ?—A. Some had 
shot-guns and some had pistols; I don’t know; I didn’t examine partic- 
ularly to see how they were armed. J know there were several double- 
barreled shot-guns along. 

@. You went near Mr. Harley’s place?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do there?—A. We waited until Captain Brown 
came there. 

(. Well, what then ?—A. He told us to go home; that he would make 
an ¢ffort next day to secure them. I want to answer that question in 
this way: He told me to go home, but the others he didn’t. I only 
speak for myself. 

(. What time inthe night was that ?—A. I suppose somewhere about 
ten o’clock. We were at Matlock Church atthe time he told me to go 
home. 

Q. Did you go home ?—A. I did, sir. 

@. When did you again turn out ?—A. Sunday morning. 

(). At what time ?—A. I suppose about eight o’clock. 

Q. Where did you go?—A. I met him in the road near my house. 

Q. Where did you go?—A. When I left him I went home. 

@. No, no; Sunday morning, when you turned out, where did you 
ae ore IT met him in the road. 

. Where did you go afterward 7?—A. I went to Rouse’s Bridge. 

a How many constituted Constable Brown’s posse then ?—A. I can’t 
tell you, sir, the exact number. 

Q. Well, you can approximate the number.—A. Well, sir, I might say 
from one hundred to two hundred ; [don’t know. I was not in the eav- 
alry and I could not tell how many men would be in a line on horseback. 

@. What time did you arrive at Kouse’s Bridge on Sunday morning ? 
—-A. I think it was very near twelve o’clock. 

~Q. What did you do when you got there?—A. WhatI done? Istopped 
there, and staid at the house at Mr. Wethersby’s. 

Q. How long did you remain there ?—A. I remained there until abont 
five or six o’clock in the evening. 

(. How many negroes did you see while you were there?—A. I do 
not know; I think about seven or eight. I saw Anselm Kelly and 
some others down there. I din’t go near. 

@. When did you return home on Sunday ?—A. I got home a little 
after sunset Sunday evening. 

Q. When did you turn out the third time ?—A. About nine o'clock 
Sunday night, or a little after. 

Q). Where did you then go?—A. I went to Silverton. 

(). How many went with you to Silverton at that time?—A. No per- 
son but myself went to Silverton. 

Q. How many white men did you find at Silverton when you cot 
there?—A. There was thirteen. I counted them that time. 

@. Were they under the command of Constable Brown ?—A. They 
were, sir. 

Q. Constable Brown was there, was he?—A. He was. 

(. And took command. of yvou?—A. He was in command. 

(. Where did you then go?—A. We staid there all night. 

. What time did you leave there Tuesday morning ? 
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The Witness. Monday morning you mean, don’t you? 

Mr. OAMERON. That was Monday morning, was 16? 

The Wirness. Yes, sir. What time did I leave there ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

A. I didn’t leave there, I reckon, until eleven o’clock Monday morn- 
ing. 

Q. Where did you go?—A. I went to bury Williams that was killed ; 
that is, I had a ‘coffin made, and went to carry it there, so that they 
could bury him. 

Q. Did Constable Brown remain with you Monday forenoon ?--A. 1 
can’t say that he did; I don’t think he did. 

(. Under whose command were you after the constable left?—A. I 
didn’t consider myself under any command; I only thought it was my 
duty as a citizen to bury a fellow-citizen, and I didn’t recognize any 
commanding officer at that time. 

@. When did you cease to recognize the command of Constable 
Brown ?--A. As soon as I had left the posse and remained there. 

Q. When did you again enter the army ?—A. I didn’t enter the army 
any more after that time. 

Q. Your term of service expired 7—A. Yes, sir; my term of office ex- 
pired, and I was honorably discharged. 

@. When you buried that negro, Williams, you were honorably dis- 
charged ?--A. Yes, sir; I was honorably discharged then. 

Q. You received your discharge from the constable, did you ?—A: 
Yes, sir; the constable with this civil posse—not the army. I didn’t 
receive my discharge from the army. 

(. Did you see any dead negroes during the campaign ?——A. I didn’t 
see none at all 

@. You didnt have the pleasure of shooting at any of them, did you 7— 
A. I didn’t consider it a pleasure; but I didn’t do it, however. If the 
Senator will allow, I could tell you bow I heard this conversation. 

Q. That would not be evidence; it is only what you saw or ‘did 
yourself; it isn’t what you heard said.—A. I was going to tell you the 
reason that this colored man told these negroes what he did in my 
presence. I was a conservative, and advocated the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain; and that is the reason why this negro was willing 
to talk in my presence. 

. This man Carroll said that they would not have any more joint 
discussions 2—A. No more. Then he said, ‘‘ We have the control of it, 
and we will earry it by force. Governor Chamberlain will furnish arms, 
and we will carry it.” 

(: Had or had not the republicans carried the elections at every elec- 
tion for five or six years prior to that ?—A. I think they had, sir. 

@. He said, “ Now, we have got the arms and we are going to carry 
the election ?”.—A. “ We are going to carry the election.” That was his 
answer to some remark of mine. 

Q. He said, also, that they would not have any more joint discus- 
sions ?—A. I asked him, *‘ Why not have joint discussions, and have the 
whole thing fairly discussed?” And he said, ‘* We won’t doit.” He 
said, “‘ The negroes can be controlled, and we would lose the votes of 
the negroes if we did.” 

Q. What became of Carroll?—A. He remained about there until the 
time of the Ellenton riot, and 1 have never seen him since. I heard ot 
him at the eleetion. He was a challenger on the part of the republi- 
cabs. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know the general character of a negro in your neighbor- 
hood named Newman ?—A. Yes, sir; I know him very well. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation 7—A. I do. 

Q. What is it?—A. Very bad. 

@. Bad for what ?—A. For truth, veracity, honesty, and everything 
else that constitutes bad character. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Whom did you ever hear speak of his general reputation 7—A. 
His general reputation is just like the air; it is everywhere... Well, [ 
have heard Colonel Foreman, and I have heard Bob Stills, a colored 
man, speak of him. 

@. What did Bob say of him ?—A. He swore in a little case, and he 
said he would not believe him under oath. , 

@. Was Bob interested in the case also?—A. No, sir; he was only a 
witness at that time. He was not particularly interested. 

Q. Who else ?—A. I have heard Jacky Foreman and James P. Hank- 
erson. 

Q. They are both white men and democrats ?—A. Yes, sir; both 
white men and democrats; there is no other down there. I have heard 
Mr. Wethersby, too. 

Q. Is he a white man and a democrat?—A. Yes, sir. Do you want 
more names? Ihave heard Dr. Foreman. 

Q. Is he a white man and a democrat 7—A. Yes, sir. I have heard 
J. J. Marr. 

@. Is he a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; he is a white 
man and a democrat. I have heard Levi Chevis, a republican and a 
colored man. 

@. When did you hear Levi speak of it?—A. I heard him speak of it 
at-his store, in relation to some cotton that he was investigating. 

@. Some cotton that had been stolen?—A. Yes, sir; that Scott haa 
stolen. 

Q. What did Levi say ?—A. That he would not believe anything that 
he would swear to. 

@. Are those the only men you have heard ?—A. I believe I might 
go on and give every man I have heard in the neighborhood, but I can’t 
remember the names. Those names I remember very distinetly that I 
have heard them speak. 

@. Have you ever had any trouble with him yourself?—A. No; he 
was perfectly friendly with me; he loaned me a saddle to go to Ellenton 
riot with; I had loaned mine out, and he loaned me his. We are very 
friendly ; 1 did him a favor just before I left home; I lent him a dollar. 
after he had come back from here. He said that his cnild was sick, and 
that he had no money to get medicine from Dr. Eve; that he would not 
prescribe for him without the money, and I lent him a dollar to get some 
medicine. 

Q. Have you been proceeded against legally for your participation in 
the Ellenton riot ?—A. No, sir; no warrants nor anything else, that I 
have heard of. In fact I have been looked upou as the colored man’s 
friend in my neighborhood. 
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M. H. STALLINGS—AIKEN COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 1, 1877. 
M. BE. STALLINGS sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you?—Answer. Forty years. 

@. What is your business ?—A. Farming. 

@. What are your politics ?—A. Well, sir, I am a democrat. 

(. State anything that von saw the negroes do during the Hllenton 
riot.—A. Well, sir, I saw them under arms. 

Q. Where ?—A. At Levi Chevis’s. 

@. What time?—A. On Saturday evening. 

Q. What were they doing ?—A. They were drilling, I think they said, 
sir. 

Q. State whether you were at Rouse’s Bridge—A. Yes, sir; I was 
at Rouse’s Bridge. 

Q. When ?—A. On Sunday. 

@. State whether you know anything about the killing of John Will- 
iams, a white man, at Rouse’s Bridge; and if so, state what you know 
about it.—A. Yes, sir; I was riding alongside of him when he was 
shot. 

Q. Where?—A. He was killed about half a mile from Hammond’s 
Cowden place, near Silverton. 

Q. Describe how that happened.—A. Me and him had been over to 
a neighbor’s house, and was coming along back, when I saw three or 
four men step out. We were within about, I reckon, fifteen or twenty 
steps from them, and I says, ‘‘There’s somebody;” and one of them 
says, ““O, God damn you;” and by the time the word came out of his 
mouth they shot—two men—and he fell off his horse; but I got away. 

@. Were they white or black men ?—A. They were black men. 

@. Did you know them ?—A. No, sir; I don’t know them. 

Q. He fell off of his horse dead ?—A. Yes, sir; and I have been up 
there since. 

Q. Where was that ?—A. About half a mile from Mr. Hammond’s 
Cowden place, between there and Silverton post-office. 

Q. What time was that ?—A. I was there on Sunday, the 17th, after 
dark awhile. 

@. Where were you and he going ?—A. We had been to see my wife 
and his wife, that was at my sister’s, and was coming back near Mr. Jim 
Myers’s, at Silverton, and he was killed about half way between Silver- 
ton and where my sister lives. She lives near Mr. Hammond’s Cowden 

lace. 
f @. What were you doing to them; anything?—A. No, sir; we weren’t 
doing anything to them atall. Tuesday, when peace was made at 
Rouse’s Bridge, we all went home. I had been at my sister’s to see her, 
and was coming back. I was not doing anything at all then. 

Q. State whether, in your connection with this Ellenton riot, as it is 
called, you had any political motive about it at all—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody else had or not?—A. No, sir; I 
dowt know a thing about it. 

Q. State whether you ever tried to induce negroes to vote the demo- 
cratic ticket by force or threats.—A. No, sir; never. 

Q. Do you know of anybody else who did ?—A. No, sir. 
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By Mr. CAMERON : 

Q. Did you ever ask a negro to vote the democratic ticket?—A. No, 
sir; Idon’t think, 1 ever did. There was a man on my place, and we 
used to talk about it, but that was all; he works with me, and is there 
now. 

Q. You are not much of a politician, are you?—A. No, sir. 

@. What time in the evening was Williams shot ?—A. Well, sir; I 
think it was after dark awhile ; it might have been nine o’clock ora little 
after. I would not say exactly what’ time it was, but it was after dark ; 
it was dark when we got up to my sister’s. 

Q. What day of the month was it?—A. I think it was on the 17th. 

Q. Do you remember whether it was a bright night or a dark night?— 
A. [t was not very dark or very light; neither real dark nor real light. 

Q. Was the moon shining qs Ax Well, [ don’t think it was. 

Q. These men were some ‘twenty steps ‘from you ?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think it was twenty; I think it was fifteen or twenty. I won’t say ex- 
actly how far they were; they were close enough for me to see the flash 
of the guns when they shot. 

. You were looking directly at them when they shot, were you ?—A. 
They were in some bushes at the side of the road, when one of them 
stepped out in the path and they shot. I won’t be certain whether 
there was two or three men fired. It was done so quick I couldn’t say. 
One of them shot, I think, underneath the limbs; I know the leaves 
was cut up mightily next morning. 

@. When did you first go to Rouse’s Bridge to take part in these E1- 
lenton troubles ?7—A. I went there Sunday morning. Captain Brown 
sent down to try to execute a warrant on Frederick ‘Pope. 

Q. Iam asking you when you first went.—A. On Sunday morning. 

@. How many armed men did you find there ?—A. I don’t know. 

@. Can you estimate the number?—A. No, sir. 

@. Can you say whether there were ten or one hundred?—A. No; I 
don’t know how many there were. 

@. Then, you swear to this committee, do you, that you cannot give 
any opinion as to the number ?—A. Well, sir, I don’t know. There was 
more than ten, I reckon. I don’t know whether there was one hundred 
or not. 

Q. Were you armed ?—A. No, sir; I had no gun that day at all. 

Q. Did you have pistols ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Why did you go along with Brown, then?—A. I went to arrest 
Frederick Pope, as they said, for something done to Mrs. Harley. 

Q. Did you not also go along to arrest Peter Williams 2—A. No, sir; 
I didn’t hear his name mentioned on that day. 

(). Did you see the warrant?—A. No, sir; I never saw no warrant. 
I saw Mr. Griffin, the republican trial-justice, there with us. 

Q. You don’t know whether he had a warrant or not, do you?—A. I 
don’t; I never saw it, sir. 
yah), i will ask you it this man John Williams went out to Ellenton, and 
was engaged in these troubles at all ? 

The WITNESS. When, sir? 

Mr. CAMERON. At any time before. he was killed ?—A. Yes, sir; Mb 
was—that is, at Rouse’s Bridge. 
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LUTHER A. RANSOM—AIKEN COUNTY. 
CoLuMBIA, S. C., January 1, 1877. | 


LUTHER A. RANSOM sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. I was twenty-three last Sep- 
tember. 

(. What is your business ?—A. I am a life-insurance agent. 

@. Where do you live ?—A. In Aiken County. 

. To what political party do you belong ?—A. The democratic. 

(). State whether you know anything about the Ellenton riot in Sep- 
tember last, and,if you say yes, state all you know.—A. About the 
middle of September, I believe the 16th or 17th, there was a young man 
rode up to my gate, and, after that, I rode down to Beech Island, about 
eight miles from my house, to what I supposed was a democratic meet- 
ing; and, when I got there, I found that the Beech Island Club had ad- 
journed and gone about eight miles below, to Silverton, to meet the 
democratic club there; and, after I had got there, that club had ad- 
journed, and I found some twenty-five or thirty men, who told me they 
were going to arrest a negro, that had been beating Mrs. Harley; that 
they had heard that the negroes were coming over to fight Mr. Harley that 
night. On Sunday morning, about 10 o’clock, myself and two others, 
William Moody and William Page, rode on somewhat ahead of our 
men; I suppose we rode seven miles, I reckon, before we saw any 
negroes at all. Then we met an old negro in the road, and we asked 
him if there was any niggers down there armed. He said he did not 
know, and we rode about a mile further, I suppose, and turned to 
the right, into a swamp,and found thirteen; I remember counting them 
distinctly—there were thirteen niggers there with arms. Page and my- 
self rode up to them. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Was this near Rouse’s Bridge?—A. Yes, sir; right immediately 
at the bridge, and Page asked them if John Hankerson wasthere. They 
replied that he was not. He said, ‘Who is in command?” ‘They said, 
“Nobody.” Page said, ‘*We have heard a good many rumors about 
you attacking Mr. Harley last night, and that you were going to try to 
prevent some white men from arresting Frederick Pope. 3g They said, 
well, they did intend to go there, but that they were going to have a 
church or meeting; I believe they called it a meeting. Page said, * It 
is a little singular that you should go to meeting with shot-guns and 
rifles.” One of the negroes said, ‘‘ What are you people meeting for?” 
Page said, “For two reasons: one is, we hear that you are going to 
attack Mr. Harley; he is a friend of ours and we don’t intend that 
you shall do so; another is, that we have a warrant for Frederick 
Pope, and we have come down to arrest him.” When he said that I 
never heard such yelling in my life. They said that they would not give 
him up; that they would never give him up. In about five minutes 
after that, I suppose, forty or fifty men jumped out of the swamp and 

out of an old house there, and they came up and one of them put his 
rifle down on his horse there and turned around and said, ‘* Boys, let us 
kill these two.” Page said, ‘‘ What do you want to kill us for? We 
haven’t any arms except our pistols. ” They said they couldn’t help that ; 
that they had heard that there was another nigger had been shot up there. 
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We did not know anything about that at the time, but we heard after- 
ward that he was arrested the day before and in attempting to escape was 
shot.. They said that they had heard that we were coming to kill every 
black man. Page said that it was nottrue, and told them that we had come 
down only to have atalk. One of them says, ‘‘ Suppose you wait until 
John Hankerson comes up.” Johncame up shortly after. They still kept 
us under guard. Idid not care about attempting toride offunder such hos- 
tile demonstrations. Directly John came up and asked what we wanted. 
Page, who was spokesman for the two, said that we came down to know 
where I'rederick Pope was and to have a.talk with them about it and 
see what they were going to do. Hankerson said, ‘‘Men, why don’t yeu 
let them tali?” They said that they were tired of talking, and that 
they had two of us, and they might as well kill us two while they had 
us. Hankerson said, ‘No, they shall talk;” and while he was trying to 
reason with them they would not listen, and he turned around and said 
to us, ** Let us ride off a little way and get away from them and talk.” 
John Hankerson said that. He was captain of the company. He said 
that he was captain of the company. Idid not know a negro in the 
crowd. Ihave heard several names since. We rode off one hundred 
yards, I suppose, and he asked us what we wanted to do. Page said, 
‘We want to arrest I'rederick Pope and take him to jail for the assault 
he made on Mrs. Harley yesterday.” Hankerson said he supposed if 
Frederick Pope was there he could get him. I said, ‘ That is all we 
want;” but one of these negroes said, ‘‘ No, we are not going to give 
him up at all; if he goes to jail well go with him.” We talked on five 
or ten minutes in that way, and finally I agreed that they should take 
their guns and go on with Frederick Pope, if they wanted to, and we 
would come on with this other man and submit the case toa jury. That 
they agreed to do. While I was talking, young Moody rode on back to 
the balance of the men and told them that they had captured us, and 
they came down the road; and he rode up and said that Mr. Brown 

@. Who rode up?—A. Mr. Moody. He said that Mr. Brown would 
like to see John Hankerson, and see if they could not settle the diffi- 
cuty; and I asked Mr. Hankerson if he would ride down to the forks of 
the road, about one hundred yards, and meet Captain Brown. He said 
certainly he would go; and he went there. He seemed to be very fair- 
minded, and I don’t think intended to do any harm himself, and did all 
he could to preserve the peace. He rode down as far as the forks of the 
road, just about one hundred yards, and Captain Brown, with his com- 
pany, was further on down the road. We waited there until Captain 
Brown came up. ‘Then Hankerson said, ‘“ Bring two of your men, and 
I will bring two of mine.” Brown told me go back and tell Wallace 
Miller to come and attend at this conference, and I rode back and. told 
Miller; and before I got back to where they were I heard a gun fire down 
below, and I saw all the men coming back. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. All the white men?—A. Yes, sir. Then we all got in a crowd, I 
suppose about one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards below there, 
aud as soon as we got there we saw three negroes coming across the 
field with their rifles, and some of them galloped over there and some 
one fired. I don’t know who fired; I don’t know whether the negroes 
fired or not. Our men claimed afterward that the negroes fired on 
them, but all I know is that there was some firing done. I dom’t know 
whether anybody was hurt or not. It was close behind a blacksmith’s 
shop that stood out there, and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon—it was 
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about 12 when the first gun was fired—there was a nigger woman come 
up and said that they wanted a conference. Some gentleman called 
her up, and I believe Captain Brown and Mr. Page and one or two oth- 
ers told her to go and see if we could not get the other negroes to have 
a conference. She went back, and I do not remember of seeing her , 
again. Some time afterward a negro man came by and repeated abont 
the same thing, and finally some of our men went down there, and after 
they came back they told us that the negroes had agreed to disperse if 
we would, and weall went on home. I started home and got within 
about six miles of home, towards Rouse’s Bridge, and Mr. Simpkins and 
Jeff. Wethersby galloped up and told us that they had been sent back 
unarmed to see if the negroes were dispersed and that they found more 
than there was at first. We halted then, and afterward went on some 
distance, four or five miles farther, and stopped for the night at Mr. Tom. 
Myers’s. That was Sunday night, and after getting supper there I 
rode on home, some eight or ten miles. Next morning, Monday morn- 
ing, | rode back to Augusta, and after hearing a great many things I 
rode on back down there. I heard something that carried me back in 
that neighborhood again, and when I got within seven or eight miles of 
Rouse’s Bridge I met the darkey I have spoken of. 
By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. When was this ?—A. I believe this was the 18th of September. 

@. Was it Monday ?—A. It was Monday evening that I met the 
darkey. I knew him very well, and [ rode up to him and talked with him 
a little while, and asked him if he had heard anything from below. I 
told him to go down and see if he could hear anything that was going 
on below, and report back to me that night. I staid there until Tues- 
day morning, and on Tuesday morning I rode over to Rouse’s Bridge, 
and there was this party of men. I suppose there was then seventy-five 
or one hundred, or, possibly, one hundred and fifty—I don’t remember 
of counting them—and there we met the United States soldiers, and 
then we all dispersed and went home on Tuesday morning. I was not 
there afterward. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. State whether you had any political motive in that transaction ?— 
A. None whatever. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody else had ?—A. I do not remember 
of hearing politics mentioned during the whole time. 

Q. State whether you sought to :aduce any colored man to vote the 
democratic ticket by force or threats ?—A. No, sir; I never have any- 
thing to say about that. 

@. Do you know whether anybody else did 7—A. I do not. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Did you make any political speeches last fall?—A. I did not. I 
am not a political orator at all. 

Q. Did you ask any colored man to vote the democratic ticket 7—A. 
No, sir; I never argue with them at all. 

@. You never have had anything to say to them upon that subject 7?— 
A. No, sir; I may have had some general conversation. I do not remem- 
ber to have asked any one to vote either way, or told him to. I might 
have told them who the candidates were on both sides, but I certainly 
did not make any speeches. 

Q. When you left home ou Saturday, you expected to go to this 
democratic meeting ?—A. That was the intention when I left home. 


t 
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@. What was the name of the man who asked you to go down ?—A. 
Mr. Shirley Wright, a man about seventeen or eighteen years old. 

(. You found that the meeting had adjourned ?—A. Yes, sir; and at 
Silverton they were going to havea dinner or something. I learned 
of this from a young lady. 

(. You went to Silverton, though ?—A. Yes, sir; there was some 
four or five of us in the party. 

@. Had you heard about the Harley business ’—A. Yes, sir; that 
was the first | had heard of it. , 

(. Have you been arrested, or are you under bond, for your connec: 
tion with the Ellenton riot ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What are you charged with ?—A. I do not know, sir; I have 
never seen any of the evidence against me; I just saw the affidavit. If 
believe it was just like all of them. There was several warrants for 
killing two negroes and intimidating others. All I have seen were 
about of the same character. 

Q. Did you waive an examination before the court commissioner ? 

The Witness. At Aiken ? 

~Mr. CAMERON. Anywhere.—A. No, sir; I have never had any ex- 
amination. 

@. You waived examination and gave bond for your appearance ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are you now under that bond ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the amount of the bond ?—A. Two thousand dollars. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. Do you know whether the Federal authorities arrested any negroes 
on account of that riot ?—A. I never heard of one, even, being arrested. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Do you know of any negroes intimidating white men, to induce 
the white men to vote the republican ticket ?—A. Well, 1 don’t know, 
sir, that I ever did. 

@. You were never intimidated by a negro ?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
think I could easily be intimidated myself. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(@. Do you know of any whites intimidating negroes to vote the dem- 
ocratic ticket ?—A. No, sir; I do not. 


4 


ROBERT J. BUTLER—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C., January 1, 1877. 
ROBERT J. BUTLER sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Aiken County, two 
miles and a’half or three miles from the city of Hamburgh. 

Q. What is your business ?—A. Farmer. 

(. State whether you know anything about what is commonly called 
the Hamburgh riot, which took place in the town of thafi name in July 
last; and, if you say yes, tell the committee all you know about it. 

The Witness. Well, I suppose I will commence at the ‘beginning and 
teli from what it originated. 
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Mr. MERRm™on. Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON. So far as you have personal knowledge. 

The Witness. Well, I will only tell what I know about it. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Just state what you saw and what you did. 

The WitnkEss. On the 3d day of July my son came home very much 
interrupted, and told me 

Mr. CAMERON. You need not state what your son said to you, but 
you can state what you did in consequence of communications made to 
you by your son. 

The Witness. If you will let me tell the whole story 

Mr. MERRIMON. You can state that in consequence of what your son 
told you you did certain things. Give his name. 

A. Thomas Butler is my souw’s name. 

@. He made a communication to you?—A. Yes, sir; he made a com- 
munication to me. 

@. Then what did you do?—A. I did nothing that day; but on the 
fourth day he came home again and made a second communication to me. 

Q@. State what you did in consequence.—A. After he made the second 
communication, | went to Hamburgh to hunt up the magistrate to have 
a party arrested, and when I went to have the party arrested the magis-. 
trate told me that he woald have him arrested—that is, the one that I 
wanted to be arrested, and would have him put under a peace-bond. 

@. Who was that party ?—A. This man Rivers was the magistrate, 
and Phillips was the one I wanted put under bond on account of threat- 
ening my son’s life. 

@. You applied to Prince Rivers, the trial-justice, for a peace-warrant 
against whom ?—A. Against Phillips. 

. Was that in consequence of what your son told you 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didhe grant it?—A. Yes, sir; he granted the peace- warrant, and 
he granted a bogus warrant, which was no account. 

@. Who went his bail?—A. His daddy—his father. 

@. In what sum ?—A. In the sum of $100. 

Q. What was he worth?—A. He was not worth anything; he was 
worth very little,a mere nothing. I would not consider that he was 
worth a hundred dollars, all the property that he had. 

Q. What else did you do?—A. I told Rivers that my family were in- 
terfered with on the road. 

(). Look upon the diagram that I present to you, and see if you rec- 
ognize the localities upon it—A. Yes, sir; there is my gate, marked 
Butler’s gate. I travel that road; that is my regular traveling road. 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. I mean my whole family travel 
on it. 

@. Have you wagons and carts?—A. Yes, sir; there is my receipt 
from the ferryman for a month’s ferriage, to show how much I travel. 
| Witness exhibits a paper writing.| 

@. You have many wagons, carts, and buggies, and your wife and 
children and yourself travel over that road regularly 7—A. Yes, sir; we 
have sometimes as many as ten different wagons and carts traveling on 
that road in a day. 

Q. Going to where ?—A. Going to the city of Augusta. 

Q. What were they going there for?—A. For different things; some 
hauling wood, some hauling sand, and some hauling manure back from 
Augusta; and sometimes they would go on a pleasure-trip, and some- 
times on business. 

Q. Different members of your family go that way 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Often ?—A. All the time; there is no other road. 
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(. How did they travel, in buggies, on foot, or on horses?—A. The 
travel sometimes in buggies, sometimes in wagons, and sometimes in 
carriages. 

@. Can you say that you have a very large interest in passing over 
that road?—A. Yes, sir; Ihave. My ferriage this month will cost me 
about $32 across the bridge. 

@. How much would it amount to in the course of the year?—A. 
Well, sometimes $150 or $200, more some months than others. It is a 
little more at this season of the year than at other seasons. 

@. When you are putting your crops into the market it is more ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(). That road is very interesting to you, then?—A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Is that a public road?—A. It is a public read, but it is in the town, 
and there is hardly anybody traveling it except my family. 

Q. But itis a public street’?—A. Yes, sir; but it is traveled so little 
that the weeds have grown up knee-high, except in the ruts. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. On either side of the wagon-track it is grown up in grass and 
weeds ?—A. Grown upin May-weeds, and sometimes they get knee-high. 

(). How wide is that street ?—A. I suppose it is forty yards wide. 

(. Is there any well in that street?—A. Yes, sir; there is a well in 
the center of it, and from the well down to this corner and over here to 
that corner is a ditch, where only one man can pass between the well 
and the corner. 

q). That is, the ditch making off from the well is from the direction 
of the river?—A. Yes, sir; from the direction of the river, and runs 
clear down this square. 3 

@. So that on the ditch-side of the well you could not pass on the 
street that you bave described?—A. No, sir; it has not been crossed, I 
suppose, with a buggy or anything of that kind in four years. 

(. How wide, then, is it from the well to the edge of the street next — 
to the river 7—A. I suppose it is some fifteen or twenty yards. The — 
well takes up a little, of course, but it is, 1 suppose, something like 
forty yards clear across. 


By Mr. CIIRISTIANCY: 


Q. If that is in the center it would be about twenty yards ?—A. Itis 
eighteen or twenty yards; the well takes up some. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. In consequence of what your son told you, what did you do ?7—A. 
IT went to the trial-justice to know if men had the right to stop up my 
road, and made my complaint to him, and he told me that he would 
investigate the matter, and for me to come to his office the next day. 1 
went to his office the next day according to his direction. He called up 
the officer of this company ; , 

Q. Who is that officer?—A. Adams. . 

Q. When you say Adams, tellus what Adams you mean.—A. They 
call him ** Doc” Adams. 

@. Was he a negro ?—A. He was acolored man. 

Q. He called up Doc Adams, the captain of the company, a colored 
man ?—A. Yes, sir; and he called up one or two more of the officers— 
the lieutenants. 

Q. Who were they ?—A. Attaway was one. 
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Q. Give his Christian name.—A. I don’t know his Christian name. 

@. Who was another ?—A. Phillips, l-think, was another. 

Q. Do you know his Christian name ?—A. No, sir. 

- Q. What was done before the trial-magistrate when you got those 
men there?—A. He called up the case, and when he ealled up the case 
Henry Getzen was put upon the stand, and Adams’s conduct was so 
bad before the court—— 

@. These gentlemen do not want you to say that; they want you to 
Say what he did. If he cursed, say he cursed; if he used insulting 
language, repeat the language if you can.—A. I do not recollect the 
exact language that he used. He asked such questions that the judge 
would not allow it, and had him under arrest for contempt cf court. 

Q. Do you remember any of the language he used 7?—A. I do not recol- 
lect. He asked him a good many questions, but I do not recollect the 
questions that he asked. 

Q. He put Adams under arrest for contempt of his court?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Did anybody else say anything at that time?—A. He dismissed 
the court then. 

@. But you are not answering my question. Did anybody else make 
any demonstration?—A. No, sir; not in the court at that time. 

@. Did anybody else in the court or outside of the bar ?—A. Yes, sir; 
Attaway made a good many. 

@. What did Attaway say?—A. He went on to state that men had 
been whipped and shot, and one thing and another, and that it would 
take a regiment to tie him and whip and shoot him. Nobody made any 
reply. We did not know what his intention was. Nobody replied to 
him at all. He went on and said a good deal of one thing and another. 
I do not know that I could state all that he did say. 

@. Was it insulting language in its character?—A. Yes, sir; it was 
said in the presence of a good many of us, but nobody replied to him at 
all. 

Q. What did you do, and what did the magistrate do with the case ?— 
A. He put off the court until the Saturday afterwards, and appointed 
the time at four o’clock. I told him I thought he ought to appoint the 
time earlier than that; that it was a poor time of day to hold court. 

Q. What objection did you assign to the hour?—A. I thought it would 
be in the night for us to do the work. Four o’clock was late to do busi- 
ness, and I thought ten or twelve o’clock would be a better time to hold 
court. 

@. Go on with your story.—A. He overruled me and would have it 
at four o’clock. 

@. Why did you object to its being late in the day; you lived but a 
short distance from town ?—A. I objected to its being held late in the 
day because it would put us in the night doing our work, and there had 
been many threats made, and I knew on Saturday evening there would 
be a great many negroes in town, and they had been making a great 
many threats, and I did not know what might happen. 


_ By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
@. Did you hear the threats ?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Q. Did you hear Attaway make threats ?—A. I heard Attaway make 
threats that evening. Attaway stated that day that white men had tied 
negroes and shot them, and went on to considerable length. 


# 
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By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Did you consider that a threat te you ?7—A. No, sir; but you know 
it was in our teeth. I thought it uncalled for for a man to say any such 
thing before court. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). Go on with your statement.—A. The time was appointed at four 
o'clock Saturday evening to meet the court. I sent to Edgefield Court- 
House by one of my relations to see Gen. M. ©. Butler, to ask him to 
come down and attend to this case for me; that this road was an import- 
ant matter to me, and I wanted to know whether men had a right to 
take their guns and stopa road. Iknew he was a military man, and that 
he ought to know what to do. He sent me word to meet him in Ham- 
burgh. I took my buggy and went to Hamburgh, and as soon as [ got 
there [ saw a buggy standing betorc sir. Damm’s store, and I walked up 
and found him in the building. 1 told him what 1 wanted with him; 
that my son-in-law and son had been stopped in the street. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. In other words you explained the case to him.—A. 
I explained the case to him. After 1 had explained the case to him 
there was a man by the name of Sparnick came there where me and 
General Butler was, and commenced talking to me, and asked if this 
thing could not be settled without going to Jaw about it. I told him of 
course it could. ‘ Well,” says he, ‘‘I think if anybody can settle it, IL 
can.” He thenasked how it could be settled. I told himif they would 
come forward and say that they had done wrong, and if they would not 
interfere with the road any more, I would have no more to do with it. 
He went off and promised to come back, but did not come back at all. 
Directly Sam Spencer came in; he had a conversation with General 
Butler; I do not know what the conversation was. He went off and 
came back and he had another interview with Butler, and he went 
off the second time and came b ck and had an interview. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

@. Spencer was a white man ?—A. No; a colored man. He came 
back the second and third times, and I heard them tell him that certain 
parties would meet at a certain place and have a conference. Well, 
they failed to get together two or three times. Finally, the time was 
drawing to about four o’clock, and it was late in the day, and we went 
around then to the magistrate’s office, but there court was called. Doe 
Adams was called at the door, and he did not answer. Spencer then 
went in and spoke to General Butler, and says he, ‘General, I think if 
you will stop this court a few minutes I can settle this matter.” Gene- 
ral Butler told him that he had nothing at all to do with the court; 
that there was the judge, to apply to him. He applied to the judge, and 
the magistrate told him he would wait fifteen minutes; and he prom- 
ised to meet: General Butler at Damm/’s store. We went around, but 
they never came, and finally General Butler went over the river and 
came back. However, afterward they met Butler; I do not know what 
was the next meeting that they had. But in a few minutes after that 
Spencer came down from where these men were with the arms, and stated 
* They say that they are going to fight.” Well, there was some men 
around there who said, “If fight is all they want, they can get it.?_ That 
is all I know. In a few minutes afterward firing commenced on the 
opposite side of the house from where I was. I was very unwell myself, 
and I went into a man’s store with him and his family, and remained 
there until the difficulty ceased, about twelve o’clock. 
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Q. Where was that, at Damm’s store ?—A. No, sir; it was at Davis 
Lepfield’s corner. I was in his house with his family, and remained there 
all the time while they were fighting. I was very unwell; a part of 
the time I was laying down while the fighting was going on. Some- 
times a drunken man would come in and interfere with Davis, and I 
would get up and try to assist him in preventing the drunken man from 
doing anything. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You did not see the fighting ?—A. No, sir; Just before I went in 
they fired through the lower part of the street, and I left and went into 
the room. My son begged me to go into the house. 

Q. What time did you leave there that night ?—A. I left, I think, 
near about twelve o’clock. 

@. Where did you go when you left there ?—A. I went home in com- 
pany with General Butler and my youngest son and a young man by 
the name of Shaw. 

@. When you speak of General Butler, whom doyou mean ?—A. Gen- 
eral M. C. Butler. I do not think there is but one Butler that they call 
general. 

@. Is he any relation of yours?—A. No, sir; if he is, it is where I do 
not know it. 

@. He belongs to a different family ?—A. A different family. He 
may bea distant relation. 

(. State whether in your connection with that transaction you had 
any political motive.—A. None in the world, sir. At that time we were 
of opinion that Chamberlain would be the man that we would vote for. 

@. Do you know whether anybody else had any political motive 
about it ?—A. None in the world that I know of, not one. 

@. Your purpose was simply to have free access to that road ?—A. 
Yes, sir; and not only that, I begged and plead with them not to have 
a difficulty, because if they did have a difficulty I was satisfied, from 
the acts and depredations that had been done to different people, that 
it would be a serious thing, and I hated to see it. 

(). State anything you know about the perpetration of any crime in 
and about that time; anything you know of your own knowledge ?— 
A. Well, I have known a good deal of crime off and on about the place. 
It would take mea good while to tell all the crimes that have been 
committed about that place. 

Q. I want to know for the last year or two the character of the crimes 
that have been prepetrated ; if you know say so, and if you do not know 
say so.—A. Of course I do not know a great deal that I have seen my- 
self, for I have never visited the town any more than [can help. I 
pass right throughit; but I see and hear aftegwards what has been going 
on. I do not know that I could tell a great deal of my own personal 
knowledge; although the depredations I hear of afterwards. 
~ Q. I do not ask you what you have heard.—A. [I have seen men 
killed; I have seen them after they were dead—black and white. 

Q. When ?—A. At different times; I do not recollect all the dates ; 
there was a man killed in Hamburgh by a boy, and I disremember his 
name; he run away from there. 

Q. Did you see the dead body of the man ?—A. Yes, si 

@. When was that?—A. I do not know the exact me it has beatl 
several months ago; before this difficulty took place. 

@. Do you know ‘of the existence of any public robbery ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 
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«. Have you been arrested for participation in that riot ?—A. Yes, 
sir; I have been arrested for that, and for Ellenton too, and I do not 
know where Ellenton is; I have not been in twenty miles of it. I can 
prove that [ was not there by fifty witnesses. 

@. You had nothing to do with it?—-A. No more than you have. 

@. You have been arrested, and bound over for your appearance iu 
the United States court? 

(. Have you been before the court here?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they have you at Aiken also before the State court about 
it?—A. Yes, sir; they took me and kept me there three or four days 
before they would give us bail. They took my young man, and kept 
him there and put him under bond of $5,000, and he has not been there 
in all his life. 

q. You tell me that they arrested you for the Ellenton riot, and you 
were not there at all?—A. I do not know where it is, sir. .I have been 
in that county about thirty or forty years ago; but I have not been 
there since, and I do not know where it is, and I would not know it to- 
day if I was to see it. * 

Q. And yet you were arrested for that ?—A. Mr. Hubbard is the one 
that made the affidavits against me and young Getzen. — 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Is not that for conspiracy and intimidation ?—A. For killing negroes 

and intimidation it says; killing negroes in Ellenton. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Do you know anything further about this transaction 7—A. No, sir; 
I have stated about all I know about it. 

(. I will ask you whether you ever did threaten any colored man 
with violence, or dismiss him from your service or place, for the purpose 
of inducing him to vote the democratic ticket 7—A. No, sir; I never have, 
and I have had men up there at the end of the year that I would not 
have anything more to do with, nor they with me, but I never dismiss- 
ed any one in all my life. 

@. Doc Adams has sworn that you whipped a negro boy, whose 
name I have forgotten. Have you seen the minutes of his testimony ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what you know about it, if anything.—A. I have the boy 
with me now; his name is Joe, and he has been staying with me for go- 
ing on two years. The boy gotso of a night that he was gone and did 
not want to attend to his business; and when he went to ploWing, he 
got to zigzagging about so that I had to put other hands to do the 
plowing; and I sent for his mother and told her how it was done, and 
she up and whipped him, and I begged her to quit. I never whipped 
him in my life. I had no Words with Doc in my lifein any shape. 

(. You swear that you never whipped the boy ?—A. I will swear 
that I never touched him with the weight of a broom-straw in my life. 
He has been working for me going on two years. 

q. You never had any conversation with Doe Adams about that 
whipping in your life?—A. I never spoke a word to him in, my life, 
good or bad. I never knew him up to the time of the trial. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Is not that street which you have referred to.a public street, in 

which everybody has an equal right to travel?—A. Of course; itis a 


public street in Hamburgh. 
Q. When you speak of it as your street, it isno more yours than any- 
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body’s else ?—A. No, sir; we are the parties that keep the street open. 
There is not enough traveling done by anybody else to keep the weeds 
down. 

@. You call it your street. You mean, simply, that it is one that you 
have occasion to use mostly 7—A. I have to use it all the time; it is our 
common road. 

@. But still if is a common road to every one else who chooses to use 
it Ai, Of course it is a common road. 

@. You speak about what Mr. Attaway had said outside of the jus- 
tice’s office, and the insulting language that he used there. His lan- 
guage was not directed, then, to the trial-justice, but to the people out- 
side, was it not?—A. To the people outside; none of the people did not 
take any insult. 

@. Let me ask you whether during the time that preceded the shoot- 
ing you did not hear it talked by General Butler with some white peo- 
ple that a demand had been made upon the colored people to give up 
their guns ?—A. They were asked to give their guns up, but they were 
to be returned to the governor, and ‘they offered to give any security 
that they should be taken-and carried to tbe governor. 

Q. That is, General Butler did?—A. Yes, sir; any security that they 
would ask. 

Q. What time was it that you went to Davis Lepfield’s house and 
did not come out again until it was all over?—A. I went in there just 
after dark, and staid there, f suppose, until about midnight. 

@. Then you went home with these people you speak of ?—A. Then [ 
went home, and I never saw a prisoner in the street at all. 

@. You say you saw one dead body in Hamburgh some months before 
that transaction ?—A., Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything of your own knowled ge about how the man 

was killed, or whether he was killed at all or not ?—A. I only passed 
by and saw the man dead. 

@. Was he white or black ?—A. He was a black man. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Upon your cross-examination you were asked if any one de- 
manded that the arms held by the negro company, or what purported 
to be a negro company, should be given up, and you said you so under- 
stood ?—A. Yes; I heard a conversation with Rivers. 

Q. About-the arms?—A. About the arms. 

Q. It was alleged that the negroes had no right to those guns?—A. 
No, sir; we did not think they had a right to have guns. We looked 
upon them as nothing more than ¢ as militia. 

Q. l ask you if it was insisted at that time that the negroes did not 
hold those guns lawfully ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it alleged by General Butler or anybody else that the negroes 
had no right to those guns ?—A. They had no right to them. 

Q. That was the allegation at that time 7—A. .Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. Was it alleged that General Butler had any right to demand 
them ?—A. I do not know what right he had to demand them any more 
than anybody else. They were using them for such business that we 
did not think they ought to do it. 

Q. Whom do you mean by “ we?”—A. The people generally, and not 
only that, the magistrate himself. 

Q. Whom do you mean by “ we ?”—A. I mean the magistrate for one, 
and I mean that he was the brigadier-general of the militia, | think, and 
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he said that they had come by the guns unlawfully ; that they had taken 
them from parties who had them, and that he would arrest them and 
have them taken away from them; and he told me so with his own 
mouth, that he did not recognize the company at all; that they were not 
under his jurisdiction. That was Rivers himself. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Was not this what was alleged by Justice Rivers—that they were 
not a part of the militia? Did he insist that they had no right to the 
guns and that they had come illegally into possession of them 2?—A. He 
just stated to me in the presence of other witnesses that they bad come 
into possession of them unlawfully; that they had taken them away 
from the others, and that he had himself ordered the arms to be carried 
to other places. It was said that they would stand on roads, and that 
Women in passing the road would be seared at them, and they wanted 
the guns taken away. He told me so with his own mouth. 

Q. Do you know how they did come into possession of them 7—A. No, 
sir; I do not know of my own’ knowledge, except what the major-gen- 
eral told me himself. I have seen them with the guns, toting them 
about different places, but I only know what he stated to me himself 
about where they came from. 


H. A. SHAW—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


CoLUMBLA, BS. C., January 1, 1877. 
H. A. SHAW sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON. 


Question. Where do you live?—Answer. Edgefield is my home. 

@. How old are you ?--A. I am about fifty years of age. 

Q. What is your business ?—-A. I am a practicing physician. 

Q. To what political party do you belong ?—A. I am a democrat. 

Q. Can you give an account of what is commonly called the Ham- 
burgh riot, which is said to have taken place in July last in this State, 
and if you say yes, give us to understand what you kuow about it ?—A. 
1 was at Hamburgh on Thursday before the riot, which occurred on 
Saturday. At the suggestion of Mr. Meling, I went there expecting to 
go on the bond of Mr. Henry Getzen, who, I was informed, was in some 
trouble there with them. Tbat was the preliminary hearing between Mr. 
Butler and this militia company about some trouble that they had with 
his son and Mr. Getzen. 

Q. Tell us what was said and done.—A. Mr. Getzen was giving in his 
evidence, and had got through the most of it when I had got there. The 
magistrate then gave this man Adams authority to cross examine Getzen. 
He asked a’‘good many questions, and some irrelevant questions which 
were ruled out of order, and he became excited and wearied about it, 
and, finally, he said so much that the court ordered him ners arrasp. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. For contempt, was it?—A. For contempt of court. He was very 
turbulent, and the court adjourned until Saturday at 4 o’clock p.m. I 
suggested to Mr. Butler that it was not a proper time to hold a court ; 
that usually on Saturday there was a large crowd of negroes there, an 
they were turbulent, and I was satisfied from appearances that there 
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‘seemed to be a great deal of feeling, and that it would be impossible for 
him to get through the trial until after night, and, if that was the case, 
that he and his family would be there at the merey of that excited crowd, 
and that it was an imprudent time. Mr. Butler then objected to the 
hour, and urged with a great deal of earnestness that the trial should 
be put off until the week following. The court overruled, and said that 
he had to attend to his farm the next week, and so the time was not 
changed. I went back there on the next Saturday, and got there be- 
tween tbree and four o’clock. 

@. With whom did you go and where did you go ?—A. I went at the 
request of Mr. Mealing, who was my next-door neighbor. He and I went 
in a buggy together. We got there between three and four o’clock, and 
on Main street we found General Butler, who was in company, I believe, 
with Mr. Robert Butler, and we had some conversation there; and Mr. 
Sparnick, from Aiken, who was to represent Adams’s company, was 
there. 

Q. Was Mr. Sparnick a lawyer?—A. I think he is, sir. I never met 
him before, but I think he is a lawyer. They were trying to negotiate 
some settlement between the parties, and Sparnick said he could infla- 
ence Adams and his company; that he had considerable influence over 
them, and he went off to have some conference with them and did not 
return. 

At the appointed hour, four o’clock, we went around to Rivers’s office, 
but did not find Adams or any of his company there. Some of the citi- 
zeus there were trying to interfere and settle it. There was a good deal 
of excitement kept up there until nearly night, before the firing com. 
menced, and it was kept up until after night some time. The firing 
commenced I do not know by whom. I was not in a position to know 
who done the first firing, or anything about that, but after the killing 
of Merriweather, the young man who was killed on the river-bank, Mr. 
Mealing and I lett there and went up some seven or eight miles in the 
country. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. What time was it when you left?—-A. I suppose it must have been 
somewhere between eight and nine o’clock; about half past eight, f 
should think. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
(. How it progressed and terminated after that time you do not know 
of your own knowledge ?—A. No, sir; I do not know anything about 
what was done afterwards. All that killing was done when I was nob 


there. 
(. State whether, in being present there on either of the occasions 


you have mentioned, you were moved by any political motive. —A. None 
in the world. 

Q. State whether you had any purpose to intimidate the negroes, or 
drive them to do one thing or another, political or otherwise. nie No, 
sir; I do not think it had any political purpose, so far as I could see. 

Q. Do you know whether anybody else had any such motive?—A. [ 
never heard of it. 

Q. Was the subject of politics discussed there at all?—A. Not at all. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
~Q. That is, you did not hear it?—A. No, sir; I did not hear it. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
~ Q. Do you know the Rey. Mr. Mealing ?—A. Yes, sir; very well. 
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Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir; I know him as 
well as Ido any other man in the country. He is my nearest neighbor. 

Q. What is his general chargcter?—A. As good as any man’s in 
Edgefield, sir. 

(. He is a minister ?—A. He is a minister, and is presiding officer of 
that Baptist Association, which is a very large one. He is the modera- 
tor of that association. . 

QQ. Have you been arrested for your presence at Hamburgh ?7—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Who bad you arrested, and when, and bow did it happen ?—A. 
_ There were bonds issued for every name they could find that was at 
Hambureh, and I went to Aiken and surrendered, as a great many others 
did. There was no specific charge that I know of. 

Q. You mean that there was some precept issued commanding an offi- 
cer to take you before a magistrate ?—A. Well, the way it was, we found 
out that there was so many arrests to be made,-and that there had been 
so many names lodged in court with the sheriff, and so many warrants 
had been issued, and as soon as we found that.out, we went down and 
surrendered, and I among others. 

Q. Did they embrace all the white people there ?—A. I think they 
did; there were 60 or 70. 

Q. Were any blacks arrested ?—A. Two or three, I think; maybe 
four or five. 

Q. Were they democrats or republicans?—A. I do not know as to 
their politics; I think some were democrats and some were not, but upon 
that subject [am not positive at all. There is one of them that was 
arrested who is a democrat, and the others I do not know. 

Q. Do you know of your personal knowledge of the perpetration of 
erime in and about that town for a considerable time prior to this diffi- 
culty ?—A. Yes, sir; a good deal of it. Itis one of the most lawless 
places in this land, I reckon. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. State the facts, and not your mere reckoning. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Look at that paper, [handing witness newspaper slip,] and say if 
you ever saw it, and whether if contains facts that you can depose to ?— 
A. I wrote that article, sir. 

Q. What does it purport to give? 

(Question objected to by Mr. Christiancy, and objection sustained.) 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


(). State what you know as having happened there within the last two 
or three years. 

Mr, CHRISTIANCY. Give your own personal knowledge; no reports 
from anybody else. 

A. If [ have got to say what I have seen personally, I would have to 
say nothing, because I only stop there just long enough to get my meals. 
I never spend any time there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. Is that place populated mainly by negroes?—A. Almost entirely, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know Doc Adams ?—A. I never saw him until that day, 
and I have not seen him since. 

Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. Yes, sir; I think I do. 

Q. Whatis it ?—A. Bad, decidedly. 

Q. Do you know the general reputation of Doc Adams? I mean by 
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reputation, what is generally said of him by an indefinite number o 
people ?—A. I think I do, sir. y 
Q. What is it?—A. It is bad, sir. 
@. Bad for what ?—A. Bad for lawlessness and corruption generally. 
Q. How is it for truth ?—A. I think it is bad, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. Whom have you heard speak of Doc Adams’s reputation for 
truth ?—A. Well, I was speaking in a general way. I was at police 
headquarters not a great while since in Augusta, Ga., which is on the 
opposite side of the river, in which his character was denounced among 
the police officers. Mr. Christian, who has been a police ofticer for thirty 
years, was talking about him, and his notion was that Adams was a bad 
man both for truth and honesty. 

@. What did you hear said at that time in regard to his reputation 
for truth ?—A. They said they would not believe him on oath. 

@. Who said that?—A. Mr. Christian, the chief of police. 

Q. He resides at Augusta, Ga.?—A. At Augusta, Ga. 
By Mr. MERRIMON:: 

Q. That is just across the river from Hamburgh ?—A. Just across the 
river and within three or four hundred yards of Hambargh. I also 
heard Lieutenant King, of the police, and there was another gentleman 
there; his name has slipped my memory. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. What did King say about him ?—A. He said he was a great ras- 
eal and notorious liar, and he would not believe him on oath. 

Q. King was a police officer ?—A. He is a lieutenant of the police. 

Q. Christian was chief officer ?—A. He was chief of the pclice. There 
was a Mr. Crump said he was avery bad man. I think heis deputy 
sheriff of that town. I am not sure. 

(. Were those three men white men ?—A. White men. 

Q. And all democrats, so far as you know ?—A. So far as | know they 
are; I think they are. 

Q. Whom did you ever hear speak of his reputation for truth in Ham- 
burgh ?—A. I do not remember. There was a man that you had before 
your committee here on one day last week; I think his name is Murphy. 
~Q. What did Murphy say about him?—A. I do not remember ex- 
actly. I could not pretend to repeat what he said bat in general 
terms 

Q. No, I am speaking about particulars now. 

The Wrrness. Of Murphy--what he said? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; state, if you know, what he said. 

A. As to truthfulness, my impression is that he said he would not be- 
lieve him on his oath. 

Q. Then you swear that he did say so?—A. I say that is my impres- 
sion, that he said so. I know it was a matter discussed on the cars he- 
tween him and I, and my recollection is that that is what he said. He 
said he was a bad fellow. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 

Q. How long ago was that ?—A. I think that was after he was before 
your committee. It was one day last week he was here. That is the 
man you had before your committee from Hamburgh. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. The conversation you had with Murphy was after that, and some 

day last week ?—A. Some day last week 5 yes, sir. 
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Q. When did you have the conversations you have mentioned with 
these men in Augusta ?—A. Last week. 

Q. It seems, then, that you have heard four persons speak of his rep- 
utation for truth ?—A. Specifically ; yes, sir. 

@. And on the strength of that you swear that you know what ‘his 
reputation for truth is,do you?—A. No,I refer to general character, 
in the first place. That was the first inquiry; as to his.general char- 
acter. You then asked me specifically to namea party who I had heard 
refer to those parties, and I referred you to these gentlemen I have 
named. 

(). Are those the only ones whom you have heard speak ot his Tepe 
tation for truth 2—A. I believe they are, directly. 

(), Have you been accused ot murder in connection with the Ham. 
burgh affair ?-—A. I suppose so, sir. 

@. And Adams is one of your accusers ?—A, I suppose he is, sir. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

®. [think you have stated that the great majority of the people of 
Hamburgh are colored ?—A. Yes, sir; the great bulk of them are. 

@. Do you know what the reputation of Mr. Adams is among the 
colored people there for truth ?--A. I do not, 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. The chairman has asked you the question with an air of triumph 
if you were charged with murder. I ask you, sir, if all the good people 
around about Hamburgh were charged with murder ?—A. I think they 
are, pretty much. 

(). Were they all white ?—A. All white, sir; pretty much all of the 
whites—well, everybody that was in Hamburgh during that time. 

(). Was charged 7?—A. Was charged. 

@. They left nobody for witnesses on that side?—A. None, I think, 
that I know of. 

(J. State whether you went to court at the late term of Aiken circuit 
court and demanded trial ?—-A. We were all there sir, I think, every 
man. 

Q. You could not get a trial?—A. No, sir; we were very anxious to 
have it, and could not get it. 

(J. And still, although they charged you with willful murder, they let 
you to bail ?—A. Yes, sir; everybody was bailed, $1,000 apiece. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were many of your friends in Aiken on the day that the last 
court assembled there ?—A. I think all that were charged were there. 

Q. Were there very many persons who were not charged themselves 
present ?—A. No, sir; not very many, I think, outside of the witnesses 
that were calculated to be introduced there, and probably not all those, 
because we didn’t know whether we would be able to use them. I sup- 
pose there was about sixty or seventy of these men that were charged 
before the court. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. Was there a company of United States troops at Aiken pending 
the sitting of the court?—A. I do not know whether there was or not, 
I do not remember. 

Q. Did you see any demonstrations of violence there?—A. None at 
ail; 1 do not remember any. 
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J. P. MEALING—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 1, 1877. 
J. P. MEALING sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I am forty-one years old. 

@. Where do you reside ?—A, I live in Edgefield County. 

Q. What is your profession ?—A. I am a Baptist minister by profes- 
sion. . : 

Q. State whether you know anything of what is commonly called the 

Hamburgh riot, in this State, which is said to have taken place in July 
last; and, if you say yes, tell the committee all the facts within your 
knowledge in reference to it.—A. Yes, sir; I know some things about 
the Hamburgh riot. I would like to know where I should begin to tell 
you. 

Q. Begin at the beginning and follow it up.—A. I was invited to ap- 
pear in Hamburgh before the trial-justice’s court on the 6th of July, 
which, I think, was the beginning of the Hamburgh riot. My nephew 
wrote me a note; my nephew [ raised as my own child. 

@. Who.is he?—A. J. Henry Getzen. I raised him as my own son, 
his mother living with me, and when he became entangled in that diffi- 
culty with the militia the trial was appointed for Thursday, the 6th of 
July. His mother and himself had written me a note to please to meet 
him at the trial-justice’s office at Hamburgh at 12 o’clock on the 6th of 
July. I repaired to that point, taking one of my neighbors with me, 
thinking, from the statement of the case as made, that in all probability 
it would be necessary for me to give bond for his appearance at court. 
When I reached there I found only the parties who were interested, and 
Mr. Harrison Batler, anc Mr. George Bunch. I found only these parties 
at the court-room. Ina few moments after I got there the case was 
ealled. The parties who were pointed out to me as the captain and offi- 
cers of the so-called militia company were in the court, and J. Henry 
Getzen was put on the stand asa witness. After having given his tes- 
timony before the court, the court addressed itself to Adams, who rep- 
resented the other party, I believe, called the captain of his company, 
(Doe Adams,) and told him that if he had any questions to ask of the 
witness connected with the testimony or the case, he was at liberty to 
ask them. Thereupon Adams began to ask questions seemingly to me 
with only the purpose to irritate the witness. I spoke to the court, who 
gave me the privilege of saying to my ward and nephew that I wished 
him to be perfectly quiet and not to be irritated. The court became 
irritated with the questions, and told Doc Adams the only ques- 
ticns that he was permitted to ask, and that the questions he was ask- 
ing were altogether irrelevant and not legitimate at all. Adams then 
turned to a man called Sparnick, a white man, who was in the court at 
the time, and said something to him in the court-room, and proceeded 
to ask questions in the same manner, only in a more violent way. Mr. 
Rivers, the trial-justice, then said to Adams that he could not permit 
any such conduct before his court at all. Adams said something to this 
effect, with an oath to it, “ We don’t respect any one, no how.” Rivers 
told him that such conversation before the court he could not and would 
not permit, and he should put him under arrest if he continued in that 
spirit. Adams then became more violent, and turned brusquely off, and, 
upon the trial-justice calling him to order, refused to pay any attention. 
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The trial-justice then told his constable to put him under arrest. The 
constable hesitated. They say he was afraid to do it, but eventually he 
went up and put him under arrest, but Adams did not stop cursing the 
court after he was under arrest. He continued it in the presence of the 
court for some minutes. After he was placed under arrest the trial-jus- 
tice said that it would be necessary for him to postpone the case to 
another day. He selected the following Saturday evening at four 
o’clock for the hearing of the case again. I, in the presence of my 
friend, suggested to Mr. Butler, who was conducting the case, the pro- 
priety of not having the case come off with the same excitement with 
which we would be surrounded at that late hour in the evening. Butler 
said to the trial-justice that he would rather have no uight-work about 
the matter at all, and if he could call the case earlier than four o’clock 
Saturday evening he would prefer that he should call it at some early 
day next week. The trial-justice said that he was pressed with business 
on his farm, and the court was anxious to give no offense, aud the other 
parties wanted it even later than that. Some of the parties, I do not 
know who, murmuringly said, ‘‘ Yes, we would rather have it at seven 
than four.” The trial-justice ruled that it should be held at four o’clock 
next Saturday evening. After he had postponed the case, I was stand- 
ing outside the court-room waiting for Mr. Butler to have a peace -war- 
vant fixed up for one of the parties belonging to said company, I believe, 
who had threatened the life of his son, and while standing there there 
was some little confusion. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Do you know that he had threatened the life of Mr. Butler’s son ?— 
A. I mean to say that he was charged with threatening the life of his 
son, and did not deny it. He was “there before the court to give the 
bond, and be did not deny it. 

While standing there, there was something said about signing the 
warrant. Mr. Butler thought the warrant. was not all. right. The trial- 
justice, with whom I was well acquainted, asked me if the warrant was 
right. I told him yes, I thought it was right, after looking over it. He 
then proceeded to execute the warrant right there and to put the boy 
under bond who had threatened the life of his son, and there was the | 
same objection made to the bond. I was standing outside the door and 
did not care to have anything more to do with it, and Attaway, who 
they told me was lieutenant of the company, came out and commenced 
cursing in a very violent way the court and the white persons present. 
He came out there and threw the gate open and says, “I carry no arms, 
but we have got arms; the white men have ruled the black men long 
enough ;” and he began to curse the white men and use very violent lan- 
guage. A crowd of negroes soon gathered around him. I cautioned 
the young white men who were there. There were four or five that I 
have mentioned; I cautioned them to pay no attention to it; that we 
wanted the matter settled legally; that we wanted the militia company 
of this State to know their rights there, and we wanted the whites to 
know their rights, so that there would be no further difficulty between 
them. It bad been a vexed question through the country, and the 
militia had concluded that they could do almost anything. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you state that there at that time?—A. Yes, sir; I stated it to 
the lieutenant of the company, Cartiledge, and that we w anted to settle 
it without any strife; we wanted to settle it legally, so that we could 
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understand each other. Attaway swore that no court should try him 
as long as he was captain of the company, and that he, for one, 
would see to it that the next white man who rode in front of this com- 
pany would not have any report to make to any court; he would see 
that he was shot so clean—with an oath—that he would have nothing 
to tell. We found that they were disposed to be very violent, and I 
took the young men away and carried them away from the place alto- 
gether. Weleft them standing in front of the office, going on in this same 
strain, and how long they continued it I do not know. T carried the white 
men away. Getzen was interested in it, and there was a lot of young 
men there, and I carried them away to prevent any difficulty. How 
long they remained there 1 do not know. We went home, and I re- 
turned again on Saturday evening, at the appointed time for the trial, at 
four o’clock. I got to Hamburgh, I suppose, a few minutes before that 
time in the presence of my neighbor, Dr. Shaw, who went with me again. 
When we got to Hamburgh we found General Butler, who appeared 
there as counsel for the parties, in a store owned by Mr. Damm, sitting 
there in conversation with a man they call Sparnick and Mr. Robert 
Butler, and i think there were no others present in there. Mr. Damm 
was there in the store, but no others that I saw. We remained there 
for some time, and General Butler called to me and said that he wanted 
to have a council or conference with these parties, and he thought prob- 
ably it would all be reconciled without any law about it at allif he could 
get them to come, and he was anxious that everything he said in that 
council should have some proof, and he wasanxious to have Dr. Shaw and 
myself present. In a few minutes afterwards I saw Butler coming to- 
ward the trial-justice’s office. I went there, and when I got there, ina few 
moments the trial-jastice came in and called the case, and aiter he had 
called the case he had, a constable call the parties. He called them 
twice, and I am not positive, but three times; I know as often as twice. 
In a few moments Spencer came into court, and General Butler came 
out, and says, ‘‘ We ure trying to get that conference, and I want you 
to go with me.” So I tollowed General Butler around for thirty minutes 
from one point to another, as he would designate where they had prom- 
ised to meet him. No conference was held. I saw Lieutenant Car- 
tiledge, who came several times to General Butler. I think he was very 
anxious to have the case reconciled, saying, though, that he had no 
influence with the company whatever, and could do nothing. After fol- 
lowing General Butler around for some time, and seeing: nothing that 
seemed to reconcile the matter, [ saw the white people begin to gather 
in Hamburgh. Up to that time there had been only five or six white 
people there, except those belonging to the case. I saw that there was 
a good deal of excitement awakened, and I did everything I could to 
quiet the whites and blacks, and went so far as to say to the blacks 
there, that we had every reason to try to settie this matter peaceably, 
and we might do it then, bat if one drop of blood was shed, with the 
present state of feeling, there was no telling what would be the end. A 
black man said that was true, equally true on the other side. J admitted 
that, and it was more important for that reason to settle it. He said it 
was no use talking about it. This conversation was with Lieutenant 
Cartiledge. He said it was no use to make any further efforts to settle 
it, that they were determined to fight. I went over the river, and in 
passing over the river I saw a crowd of negroes gather around their 
drill-room, and a crowd of white persons near it in the street, and firing 
began while I was behind the street from them. From what parties it 
began I cannot say, but this much I can say, that in less than a minute, 
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or less than three minutes I know, from the time the first firing began 
it was almost general from both sides. I do not know who began the 
firing at all. I cannot say, but the firing was general, I think, as soon 
as I came in sight of it. That i is about all that I know connected with 
the matter. I ‘went over the river and returned afterward, as I under- 
stood that a young man from our neighborhood, by the name of Mackey 
Merriwether, was killed, and I assisted his father in making some 
arrangements to get him a coffin that evening, and then left Hamburgh. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. What time did you leave Hamburgh ?—A. About half past eight 
o'clock, I suppose; I do not know the exact time. 

Q. In going there at that time, seeing what you saw, and hearing 
what you heard, as you have described to the committee, | ask you 
whether you had any political motive ?—A. No, sir; I do not think 
there was any political motive whatever in the matter. : 

Q. Had you any ?—A. No, sir; none at all. 

Q. Do you know that anybody else had ?—A. No, sir. 

(q. Were you arrested for being there in that Hamburgh matter ?—A., 
Yes, sir. 

@. And bound over to court ?—A. And bound over to court. 

(. They took you to the last term of Aiken court?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you demand trial?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did you get it?—A. No, sir. 

@. What was done with you?—A. The case was postponed, and we 
were still held over under bonds, it being stated that the State had not 
had time to work up its case. 

@. They charge you with willful murder ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nevertheless, they let you to bail?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you have at any time, by force or otherwise, en- 
deavored to intimidate a colored man to vote the democratic ticket ?— 
A. No, sir; never in any way. . 

Q. Do you know anybody else who has 7—A. No, sir. 

q. I want to call your attention particularly to certain passages in the 
testimony of the negro called Doc. Adams. In his testimony he said 
this, speaking of the drill-room : 

It was a part of the house, and I could pass right out of my bed-room into the drill- 
room; so I went out of my bed-room, and I was sitting by the window when a man by 
the name of Mr. Mealing, (a,white man and preacher,) him and some other white man 
were together, and were right by the drill-room, and I got up and looked out of my win- 
dow and I heard them say, “That is where that damned militia company drills,” and, 
said he, “‘ To-morrow they are going to have a trial, and we intend to kill the captain 
of that company before he gets away from that court.” 

I ask you to state whether that portion of his testimony is true? 

A. It is not true; and there is nothing that could possibly have given 
him any ground for that statement, even in his imagination, if it was 
true. It certainly is a palpable falsehood, because I was not in Ilam- 
burgh the day before. I was at home all the while, and did not know 
until Saturday evening anything about it. I state positively upon my 

oath that I did not know ‘until Saturday evening when firing began 
where that drill-room was. 

(. Upon his cross-examination I cautioned him and put questions to 
bim, to which he answers as follows: 

A. I guess it was about half past one o’clock ; maybe a little later than that, I guess. 
I came home to dinner at one o’clock, as usual, from ‘Augusta. 

Q@. Did you ever hear Mr. Mealing use an oath ?—A. Did I ever hear Mr. Mealing use an 


oath? 
Q. Yes,—A, Well, he used it that day. I do not know only from what I have been 
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told; the man was showed tome at court. The first we had court he was there 
and they told me that was Mr. Mealing, and I also heard some one eall his name. 

Q. He is the man you heard swear ak Yes, sir; he is the very man. 

Q. He said they were going to kill you the next day, at the trial ?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. What denomination does he belong to as minister ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 


Do you know whether you swore in his hearing or whether you 
threatened that you were going to kill him?—A. I give it as my posi- 
tive testimony here to-day that if I ever swore an oath in my life—prob- 
ably I have done as sinful things as that—but I never formed the habit 
of swearing, and never swore an oath in my life, and furthermore I 
never threatened his life in all my life. 

Q. I will ask you whether, in your presence, at any time anybody 
said, ‘That is the place where that damned nigger company drills, and 
we are going to have a trial here to-morrow and intend to kill the cap- 
tain ?”—A. No, sir; as I stated before, when the Federal troops were in 
Hamburgh they were across the street at another house. I had heard 
of that drill-room, and I was fully under the impression that they drilled 
at another place until the firing began on Saturday evening. It is not 
on the way that I usually pass to Augusta, going to and coming back. 
I go through town very often, and I think that I could be positive in 
Saying that I never passed through on horseback, because I always go 
in a buggy, and I do not pass there because the trestle across the rail- 
road is so low that it requires stooping to pass under it in a buggy, and 
my plan is always to cross the street, so as to go where the trestle is 
high. 

Q. Are you positive in saying that you never swore in any one’s pres- 
ence about that company ?—A. I am, sir. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. You spoke about Lieutenant Darien ge, of that company, saying 
that they would have to fight it out?—A. That they were determined 
to fight. 

@. He was saying that in reply to what had been said before, as to 
demanding the surrender of the arms that the company had there ?—A. 
It was said, sir, in the general parley that bad been made, and after the 
parley had commenced in regard to the adjustment of the matter. 
W hat the demands were I cannot say. 

@. Did you not hear at that time that the arms had been demanded 
of the company ?—A. I heard it asrumor on the street. I do not know 
that I heard any positive demand made for the arms, but I heard a gen- 
_ eral demand. 

@. And that what the white people demanded was the surrender of 
the arms ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. You had heard it before he spoke about fighting ?—A. It was in 
the same conference; it was probably in a few moments that I heard it. 

q. What time did. you leave there that night ?—A. About half past 
eight o’clock, 1 judge. 

Q. With whom did you return from that place?—A. With Dr. Shaw. 
We went down in a buggy together, and came back together. 

Q. Firing had commeuced before you left there iA. Firing had com- 
menced, I suppose. I cannot designate the number of shots, bat some 
pumber of shots had been fired, and a white man was killed before I 
leit there ; young Merriw eather. 

@. Do you know what colored people were killed during that night? 
—A. Only from hearsay do I know. I suppose the hearsay is so strong 
that 1 might say. 
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Q. Did you see any of the bodies afterward ?—A. No, sir. 

(). Did you hear any of the whites who were there that night say 
that any had been killed?—A. Yes, sir; I heard persons—I do not 
know whether they had been there or not—say that some had been 
killed. 

Q. I will not press that question if you do not know that there were 
persons who had been killed.—A. I heard it and know it only as rumor. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Were you armed that day ?—A. No, sir; only at night when I 
started away from there. Colonel Butler said to me that there might 
be some excitement up in my country and I had best go armed, and he 
asked me if I had any arms. I said I bad none. He said he thought 
it extremely unsafe for me to go up the road without arms. I said I 
did not want any. He said, ‘ Here is a pistol;” and he handed me his 
pistol, and I carried it home with me from Hamburgh. And that is all 
the time I was armed. | 

Q. Was that the first time you had ever carried arms ?—A. No, sir ¢ 
it was not the first time in all my life. 

Q. Are you accustomed to carrying arms? 

The WitNEss. Well, what do you mean by arms; pistols? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes. 

The WIrNESS. You mean concealed arms, or what you call ‘secret 
arms ? 

Mr. CAMERON. [ do not know what you call them, I am sure. 

A. At home I carry my shot-gun very regularly, bird-hunting; buat I 
do not call that arms. So far as carrying arms in any way is concerned, 
I am not accustomed to it. 

(. But you had carried a pistol before the time you mention, had 
you ?—A. Only in carrying one to Augusta or bringing one from <Au- 
gusta, had I carried one. 

Q. Why did you carry it to and from Augusta?—A. There had been 
some notorious robberies committed in Augusta a year ago last winter, 
and a man popped a cap at me, fair and square, in the road, one night 
when I was coming from Augusta, and my mother and wife would 
never after that consent for me to come home from Augusta without 
being armed. 

@. So whenever you went to Augusta you carried arms, did you ?— 
A. If I expected to be out in the night, and only then. 

(). How many white people had assembled in Hamburgh prior to the 
time that you left there on the night of the 8th of July?—A. Well, © 
sir, as near as I can approximate, when I crossed the river, there were 
50 or 60, I should think, white persous assembled on this side of the 
river. At the abutment of the bridge there were probably 35 or 40. I 
cannot say how many. They were gathered together, and standing at 
the abutment of the bridge. 

@. Did you at that time recognize any of those who were standing at or 
near the abutment of the bridge 7?—A. I think, sir, that probably Lrecog- — 
nized one man ;«and if I had taken notice, it is possible I would have 
known several men, but I took no notice of them in passing over. One 
man spoke to me. He was a young man who keeps the bridge at the 
other end, Russell by name. He asked me if there was going to be a 
difficulty in Hamburgh. 

(). Give the names of all the white persons whom you recognized in 
Hamburgh that night.—A. I recognized, in the same room where the 
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trial was called, General Butler, Robert J. Butler, Harrison Butler, 
Thomas Butler, Mr. Henry Getzen, and Dr. Shaw. 

Q. Subsequent to that time, give the names of all those whom you 
recognized in Hamburgh.—A. After that abeut a half or three-quarters 
of an hour the crowd entered Hamburgh, and I recognized coming into 
Hamburgh Colonel Butler and Albert Twiggs, who came in a carriage 
together, those two. | 

(). Who else ?—A. I recognized young Merriwether, who was killed. 
I also recognized a young man by the name of Morgan. I do not know 
that I could designate other names, only from hearsay and general 
rumor. I know that others were there. I did not mix in much with 
the crowd at all. 

@. When have you last talked with General Butler about this Ham- 
burgh business ?—A. I suppose that it has been twenty-five or thirty 
minutes before I came in here we were talking about it. 

@. How frequently have you talked with him since it oceurred 7—A. 
I could not say; I have talked with him two or three times, probably 
oftener 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Has General Butler influenced you in your statements in an 
y y y 

way 7—A. No, sir. 

(). Has he endeavored to do so?—A. No, sir. 
~Q. Did he make any suggestion to you in regard to it?—A. No, sir; 
I think General Butler would have a higher opinion of my character 
g if y ol 
than to make any such suggestion to me. . 


SIMON CRAWFORD—MARION COUNTY. 


CoLuMBIA, 8. C., January 4, 1877. 
Smmon CRAWFORD (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Question. How old are you?—Answer. About thirty-nine. 

@. Where do you live?—A. In Marion County. 

Q. At what place or town?—A. I live’ about eight miles from the 
town of Marion. 

@. Are you a republican ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was your official position in the republican party in the 
county during the last campaign ?—A. I was the precinct chairman. In 
the county they appointed a chairman in every township. I was not 
the county chairman, but was township chairman. 

Q. Chairman for the republican party 7—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You may state whether you were attacked by any person last fall, 
and if anything was done to you.—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Go on and state the cireumstances.—A. Well, I myself was chair- 
man, and the man I used to belong to was chairman. 

Q. He was democratic chairman ?—A. Yes, sir; he was democratic 
chairman; Mr. Vandermoody. We called meetings about half a mile 
apart. We kept calling meetings all along during the year, up to the 
sixteenth of September. On the sixteenth of September Mr. Vander- 
moody called a meeting of the white and colored people together. He 
said that he wanted the colored people to hear from the democratic 
party. That day was my meeting. I called my meeting the same day, 
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for which I had appointed it beforehand; so I held my meeting just the 
same; and when the meeting adjourned that evening 

Q). When the democratic “meeting adjourned ?—A. When the demo- 
cratic meeting adjourned that evening they were mad because there 
were no colored ones went to hear them, and they were put out about 
the matter. Well, thie democrats had what they called rifle companies 
all through that country. 

Q. Wero t they uniformed in any way ?—A. No; they were not uni- 
formed. 

q. Did they have red shirts ?—A. Yes; they had red shirts. They 
just organized companies all through the county in that way. Well, 
that evening, after our meeting adjoarned, they rid down to my house. 

q. How many of them ?—A. There was two companies. I couldn’t 
exactly say how many was in the companies. There was two companies 
come to my house. 

@. Who were the captains ?—A. Captain Bill Evans and Captain 
Dauiel Berry came down to my house about two hours in the night. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 

Q. Two hours after dark, do you mean ?—A. Yes, sir; two hours after 
night. It wastwoo’clock when the meeting adjourned. They came down 
to my house, and I reckon that it must have been about two honrs in 
the night when they came. I had a little store attached to my house, 
and I were in the store. Ever since I was a freedman I always passed 
a white man with the same respect that I did before. When I met him, 
I met him with the same respect and treated him in the same manner, 
only [ didn’t go to work for him for nothing. But I was always taught 
that, and since I have held it right on up tll to-day, and hold it now. 
They rid right on to my gate, and one of them spoke anid says, ‘ Let’s 
have a light here, Simon.” He spoke like they was in distress, or some- 
thing was broke, and calculating that I would run out to their assist- 
anee. Ihave a boy that L raised, and I said, “ Keith, go out and carry 
a light, quick, and see what is the matter with the gentleman ;” and 
Keith be up and bothered around, and would not take the lamp 
nor a candle, but he waited and got a torch. It was dark, and 
I was lying in the store on the counter, and I says, “Hurry; go 
on, man, dow’t wait so long;” but he waits and gets a torch and then 
goes on. When he gets to the gate, I was lying, listening to hear 
what was the matter, and heard them say, ‘‘God damn you, we don’t 
want any of your light;” and they knocked the light out of his hands; 
and then they run in the ball. I was in this back room—a room that 
was attached to my house, that | had for a store, with just a little par: 
tition between; and they plundered my house all over; and they went 
around to some of my back rooms and plundered ; and my wife was con- 
fined back there in the back room, and they pulled her out of bed, and 
tried to make her tell where I was. I spoke in that time and says, 
‘* Here I am, in here;” and asked them what was the matter. They 
says, ‘‘We are here to see you, and, God damn you, you had justas 
well walk out and take what is coming.” ‘ Well,” I says, ‘you must 
tell me what is the matter first, and then I will walk out.” I says, “If 
I have violated the law of the State, I will come out; and if nof, 
I shall never come out.” ‘ Well, we dou’t care,” he says, ss whether 
you have violated the laws or not; you damned radicals have 
ruined the State, and we are here to- night to put you to death or make 
you reform, and come over to the democratic party.” That is what 
the captain says. I says to him, ‘‘Captain, I can’t do like you. 
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One while you was a democrat, and the next while you are a repubili- 
can.” IT says, “lama republican by principle and I can’t change like 
you.” I says, “ You is a republican one while for money, and next while 
you is a democrat,” and I says, “I can’t change that way.” I says, “I 
can’t make but one change, and that is from republican to Heaven.” He 
says, ‘* Well, God damn you, we will make you talk better talk than 
that,” and he walks off and yells, ‘‘O, yes! O, yes! O, yes! all that’s 
in favor of tearing down this house I want you to let me know by say- 
ing, aye.” The road is about thirty yards from my door and everything 
it seemed to me, out in the road, yelled Aye! aye! aye!” “Allright,” 
I says, “All ayes, and no noes;” jes so; ‘ But the first man that comes 
in this room tv night, I will kill you.” TI said, “The first one of you 
that comes near me, I am going to kill you.” When he yelled out, ‘ O, 
yes, all that’s in favor,” and soon, he then told them to * Fall in.” 
Well, they came in and he told them to surround the house. Well, the 
boy that carried the light out, he then runs out and carries the news out 
in the country and told them a crowd of men was there to put me to death. 
The people gathered there then, and all the colored people gathered 
there, and every one that came in they would take him prisoner. 
Of course when they came there they couldn’t tell the white men from the 
colored men till they would get in the hall where the fire was. I was 
in this room watching and hearing all the time, and they took so many 
prisoners till they got mea little uneasy; after awhile they says, ‘“¢ Now 
don’t let nary. another one come in here, and nary another one get out, 
and the nextone that comes here, damn him, drop him; shoot him dead; 
don’t let nary ’nother one come in or nary ’nother one go out.” By that 
time I was getting sort of uneasy. Well, I still stuck out that any man 
that entered my store I would kill him. They surrounded the store and 
some tried to break in, and some was at the cracks with their pistols, 
trying to shoot through the cracks. I stuck out that way that any man 
entered I would shoot, by which not one didn’t enter the store at all, 
but they stuck out if I didn’t come out they would tear the house down. 
There was a wall between me and my wife, and she gets up and comes 
to the wall, and whispers and tells me to come out, that she was afeared 
they would goand shoot and kill her and thechildren. Then I madea prop- 
osition to them that if they would all go out of the hall but two, I would 
come out. I calculated that I could do as much with two as they could 
with me. I had a boy in there, and knowing he was in the back room 
with a good gun, I thought that we too could stand it. I told my wife 
I would come out, and I clumb over the partition and handed my gun 
to this boy, and got out. I didn’t have a thing but this double-barreled 
gun. I walks out and I walks up to Mr. Bill Evans, and I says, “Cap- 
tain, what’s the matter?” And he says, “ It ain’t me who has charge ; 
it is the sheriff; speak to the sheriff.” 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. Is that the sheriff of the county ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he there?—A. Yes, sir; he was the head man of them. He 
was the one that went into office on the republican ticket, but he was 
a democrat then, and he broke into Vander 8. Pathay’s smoke-house. 
He is dead, now. 

Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge?—A. Yes, sir; and 
they had him in jail, and was going to put him in the penitentiary, and 
then he turned over to the republican party to get a pardon; and that 
was what I was talking to him about. He turned over to the republi- 
can party to get a pardon, and Governor Scott pardoned him, and then 
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he was a good republican, and then he came in and we elected him 
sheriff. As soon as he found that the republican party didu’t want 
him, and the democratic party didn’t want him, then he went raving 
distracted, and went all through the county killing niggers just as fast 
as he could. 

Q. How many did he kill?—A. He went to my house, and taken out 
one fellow 

Mr. CAMERON. You go on with your story. 

The Wirness. Yes, let me go right on with my story like I started. 
He then said to me that the republicans had ruined the county. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY: 


Q. Was this the sheriff who told you that?—A. Yes, sir; he said 
that the republicans had ruined the State, and he was there to-night to 
put me to death for one; that I was one of the leaders, and he intended 
to put the last leading man of the republican party to death, and he 
said, ‘‘ You might just as well come out and take your portion.” I then 
says to him, ‘Sheriff, I can’t do like you do.” I says, “I am not a 
republican for money; Iam a republican by principle.” I says, “If 
your club did their duty, they would take you out and kill you, for you 
are the man who ought to be killed.” I said, ‘‘ Sheriff, don’t you know 
you told me I had better vote the republican ticket, or I would be made 
a Slave?” and he says, “I just never told you that,” and he had told me 
so. He says, ‘God damn you, don’t be talking that God damned talk 
to me.” He says, ‘* Come out, fam going to kill you, God damn you. I[ 
won’t take that from you or no other man, if you talk to me about turn- 
ing, God damn you. Iam going to put you to death to-night.” I says, 
“All right; if you enter here to-night, I will kill you for one. You 
enter this store, and I will kill you for one.” He then yelled up, and 
rallied up his men again, and they all rallied up, and some came in the 
house and some around the store, coming in twos, coming to break in, 
and I staid in. I said, ‘I haven’t got but one life to lose, and I will 
put you where you onght to have been a long while ago, if you come in 
here.” Well, they didn’t come in; my wife then persuaded me to come 
out, and I went out to her, and when I came out I didn’t go to the 
sheriff, but [ went to Capt. Bill Evans. I looked upon him as an 
influential man and gentleman, and I says to him, ‘‘ Captain, what have 
you got against me?” and he says, ‘‘ Not a thing more than your prin- 
ciples ;” and he says, ‘‘ Crawford, your principles won’t do,” and he says, 
‘‘f am here to-night under Berry ;” that was the sheriff of the county. 
Then I asked Berry what about it. He says, ‘“* You are chairman in this 
radical club, and we do intend to put the last one of you to death, with- 
out you alter your course.” I says, ‘‘ My principles is mine, and I can’t 
help it.” I says, ‘ Sheriff, I can’t do like you.” Isays, *t My prineiples 
is republican, and I can’t change them—lI can’t do like you.” He says, 
‘¢Well, God damn you, you have got to do it or die.” I says, ‘All 
right, then.” I says, ‘‘As it stands now, it is a fair game”’—jes so. Says 
J, “There is two of you, and there is two of us,” says I; * fair game.” 
I says, “Il am a republican, and can’t be anything else,” and these 
other gentlemen both had their pistols drawn on me all the time. I 
had raised up and was standing off about as far as that door, with my 
gun cocked, and I says, ‘Keith, the very first one that shoots, shoot 
him. Don’t shoot at one until he shoots me, and just as soon as he 
shoots me you shoot him.” So they saw if any one shot me, why he 
would be killed, so nary one shot me, So they went out. They had 
been there some two hours, arguing along, trying to make me promise 
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to leave my principles. When they started, Berry looked back and 
said, ‘God damn you, I will see you again.” This was on Saturday 
night. Monday morning I goes down town and reports it. I didn’t 
take out any warrants, but I went before the trial-justice, and the trial- 
justice was scared to issue any warrants against them, and in fact he 
couldn’t do it, and he told me to hold on. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Who was the trial-justice?—A. ©. Smith. He can tell it just like 
I told it. He told me to hold on; that Captain Stoeber was United 
States attorney, I think. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. United States attorney, or United States marshal?—A. Attorney, 
or something of the kind; he had to givethe warrant; I didn’t under- 
stand.much aboutit. I never looked at such a thing. All I ever 
knowed was farming and working in the field, and what I raised there. 
I do not know what his position was. He told me to hold on till Cap- 
tain Stoeber came. Monday after night they taken me with a peace 
warrant; but [ am going too fast. I told you I was going down Monday 
to town to indict them, before the trial-justice. Well, they said if I went 
there to indict them I never would come back alive; that they intended 
to kill me before I could get them. So I gets my friends, some seven of 
them, thathad guns, and the rest had none, to come to guard me down 
there and indict these parties. Well, when we got in the edge of town 
they all put their guns over inside the fence and left them, after they 
found there was going to be no danger. I went on then toindict them, 
and after I left they taken me with a peace warrant, and then sent out 
news in all the county everywhere that I had raised up arms against 
them, and were going to fight them. Then they gathered up about two 
hundred men. The people believed it ; they didn’t know how it was. 
The white democrats they got excited, and they didn’t know no better ; 
they gathered from North Carolina and from all parts, and made oat 
about two hundred. They came down there, and in the tiean while, when 
I found they were about coming there to kill me, and I couldn’t get no 
bond, and couldn’t take them with a warrant, | comes to Columbia here 
and stays here, and while I was here this company of men went to 
my house. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
— Q. Do you kriow that?—A. Yes, siz 
Q. Did you see it?—A. No, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 
_ Q.. Have you been back home since ?—A. O yes, sir. 

q. You can state what condition you found your house in when you 
went back home.—A. When I went back home they had been there 
and taken my wife out, and she had only been confined about between 
two and three weeks. She was not at home when I went back. I 
don’t tell anything they done after I left ? 

@. Not what they did after you left. You can only tell what you 
saw yourself—A. When I went back there was no one on my planta- 
tion. I had two plantations; and I asked, when I went back, what 
was the matter, and they said they had went there and struck a line on 
each side, and wouldn’t allow—— 

(. You can tell the condition in which you found your plantation 
when you went back, but do not tell what they said.—A. I went back 
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there. I had two large grape-vineyards, and I made somewhere 
between $100 and $200 worth of wine; and when I went back there, 
that was gone, and the door was shot down with these rifles; the door 
wasn’t shot all down, but it was shot so that it wouldn’t open. It is 
right there now, so it can be looked at. My wine was drunk up, and 
the cotton I had in the house was gone, and my store-house door was 
laid wide open for anybody and everything that wants anything to go 
in and get it, but I can’t tell anything only what my wife and hirelings 
told me. 

Mr. CAMERON. They can tell that.—A. Well, it is not worth while 
for me to go on no further if I can’t say it. The witnesses can 
tell who wes killed and who was not. The most of my witnesses 
is all gone back home, but there is three here now. But they didn’t 
kill me, nor they never got hold of me that night; but all kinds of 
threats they made on me, but they couldn’t get to me without I knew 
it first; they had to break my door; and you know if you break a door 
and look in, the man that is in there will see you tsb, and if he has a 
gun he can ‘shoot you first. 

@. How much land and personal property did you have when these 
troubles commenced ? 

The WITNESS. Outside of land? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; how much land did you have and how much 
property besides ?—A. I had 201 acres. 

Q. Were e you the owner of it?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was it paid for?—A. All of it was not paid for. There was one 
tract of about twenty-five acres saved, and the balance of it was not 
saved, I paid it all up.. I bought one thousand acres separate, and I 
had paid it all up but about seven hundred dollars. 

‘Q. How much did you agree to pay for the one thousand acres ?—A. 
I was to pay $1,300, and I paid it all up but $700. 

@. What personal property did you have—horses, cattle, or mules ?— 
A. Thad two good horses, a wagon, a cart, and so on. I couldn’t tell 
exactly how many hogs I had. I had young cattle; but I sold out my 
cattle. I found out that they were an expense to me, and I sold them 
all out. 

. You speak of having a store; did you have any goods in the 
store?—A. Yes, sir; Lhad at that time about two hundred dollars’ worth 
of goods. 

Q. What became of those goods ?—A. I don’t know, sir. 

(. Were they there when you went back home?—A. No, sir. 

(. Your wine was all gone?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Was your house injured ?7—A. No, sir; no more than the ceiling 
was busted up overhead. I reckon it was busted up by looking to see 
who was up there. None of it was taken down. It was all injured more 
than my kitchen. Both doors was broken down, and the wine-house 
door was shot down. That was all the injury that was done to any of 
the buildings. My grapes was destroyed. I had lots of grapes. I had 
just commenced making wine. I had nearly two barrels of wine. All 
the balance of the grapes when I went back was gone. 

Q. Did they charge you with any crime?—A. Not at all, more than 
they got a white lady to say that I went there on Sunday evening and 
told her that all the white women should suffer for what they done to 
me that night. That is the only charge they fotched against me, and 
that is the only charge can be fotched against any of the black people. 

Q. Did you tell her that?—A. I never said a word of harm in God 
Almighty’s world, and she will tell you the same. She has said since 
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that I never said a word of harm. There is no person in South Carolina 
can come to me and say that I ever said a harmful word, more than that 
Tam a republican, and always did all I could for the republican party, 
and expect to do that, because I believe Iam right. When I believe I 
am wrong [I will change. 

. When did you come to Columbia ? 

Vhe Witness. The first time? 

Mr. CAMERON. No, this last time.-—A. I came when court sat. I 
couldn’t tell you exactly when court sat; but I met the court here. The 
court sat Monday, and I came Saturday night. I have been here ever 
since. 

@. Why did you not xo home since ?—A. The court sat on Monday, 
and I had done indicted them, and was there and attended court. They 
come and slips up there on Sunday night and tries my door. Monday 
night they come up there, and I had company, and they couldn’é tell me 
from one of the friends, you know. There was lots of people passing 
through and through the house, and they staid out there till I walks 
out, and after I walks out some one called me by name, and when I 
went to come back in the house then they shot me. 

@. Now tell us about that shooting.—A. That is all I can tell you. 
They shot me. 

@. How many people were out there that shot you?—A. I never saw 
but one. He was in ten steps of me. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Where did the ball strike you?—A. The ball struck me right here 
and came out there, [pointing to his side.] If you want to see the sign 
I will show you. 

@. You need not show. When wasit that they shot you?—A. It was 
a little better than two weeks before court sat. They shot me on Mon- 
day night, and the Saturday after, the following Saturday, I left and 
came here, and the court was on Monday. 

q@. And you have not been home since?—A. No, sir. They say if I 
ever come back there they will kill me, and I knows they would kill me 
on the sly. 

Q. Did you notice whether the man that shot you was a white man?— 
A. Yes, sir; he was a colored man. 

@. You saw that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say anything to you?—A. No, sir; he didn’t say a word. 
I went walking on till I stepped upon the steps, where he could get a 
good shot at me, and I looks over at him, and 1 went to speak to him, 
and I saw he was going to shoot, and I just went to say “‘ Don’t shoot,” 
and as I said ‘* Don’t,” he shot. The man who shot me was a colored 
man. I know him just as well as I know myself. 

Q. Why did the colored man shoot you?—A. He says the democrats 
told him if he would vote for Hampton, and then turn in and help them 
kill out the republican men, they would see that be should not be hurt. 
He had done shot six colored men before the election, and he shot me 
aiter the election. 

@. What is that. colored man’s name?—A. Attaway Page. 

@. Where does he live ?—A. In Marion County. He is a wishy-washy 
fellow; he will steal and do anything—that is just his principle; first 
democrat and then republican. He was the worst radical that there 
ever was in this world until he does something, and as soon as he does 
something he is a democrat right straight. 
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@. Which ticket did he vote last fal! ?—A. He voted for Hampton. 
He knowed they would shoot him. 

(). You stay here because you are afraid to go home?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Were is your family ?—A. My family is in North Carolina. My 
wife has been here. I have got a wife and three children. Last Friday 
three weeks ago they left here and went up to my plantation in Marion, 
and there she “cot a horse and buggy and went on to my mother-in-law’s 
in North Carolina, and she is now there, and I want to go and see her. 

@. Did you see anything else affecting the election prior to the vot- 
ing-day ?—A. O, yes; they raised a company there in every town— 
raised a revolution in every township that has got colored men to vote. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. Yes, sir; they 
told ine so. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. If the whites told you so, go on and state it—A. Any colored man 
that voted the republican ticket and left his home they would not em- 
ploy him no more, never no more; and if I employed any of them they 
would never recognize me nor @o me no more favors. There is a mer 
chant in Marion; I have been always so that I could do anything with 
him, and could get any money from him or any supplies I wanted. 

(. A white man ?—A. Yes, sir; a white man. I could get anything 
to help me ran my farm; I always paid for it; but anything I wanted 
from him I could get it. He told me, with the balance of the people, 
that if L employed any man that voted the republican ticket he had no 
more use for him, and he didn’t intend to do him nary. other favor. I 
said, *‘ Mr. Stackhouse, I can’t help that. I can cut my help down and 
ran my farm independently without any help except from God.” I says, 
‘* J will sell everything I have got and run nothing but a one-horse farm, 
and I know [ can run it without asking for a doliar, and I will do it be- 
fore I will turn or ask any one else to turn.” He says, ‘I am as good a 
friend of you as anybody ;” and he always has proved to be a friend in 
regard to that. It raised a revolution in that county; that any man 
that voted the republican ticket should leave the premises, and there they 
are to-day. They turn them off to-day, Iam certain, because I have a 
brother who came up this morning and told me that they are turning 
them out of house and home, and they are wandering about and knows 
not what to do. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Simon, did not the sheriff have a capias for you ?—A. No, sir. 

@. You swear he did not ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Are you sure that when he comes he will say he had none ?—A. I 
know he didn’t have one. 

Q. Did he not have a warrant to arrest you ?—A. No, sir. 

(). He just went there to abuse you because you were a republican ? 
—A. I say that he told me so. 

@. Nothing else?—A. Not a thing else. 

«). You have never been charged with any crime in your life?—A. 
There has never been that isnapping his fingers] against me. 

Q. Do they not claim that you are a bad man ?—A, No, sir; they do. 
not. 

(. A very bad man ?—A. No, sir; they do not claim it. 

. That was never charged against you ?—A. No, sir; it never was. 

(). They say you are a very amiable and pleasant man, all but your 
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politics ?—A. Yes, sir; if they don’t say it, they are obliged to say it. 
You know when a man is fighting he will say most any thing. A drown- 
ing man will catch at a straw. I[ never heard anything against me, but 
they just told me—— 

@. They never charged you with crime ?—A. No, sir; I never been 
in no law. 

@. You have never been in court ?—A. Only as a juror. 

Q. The sheriff went up there and abused you as you have described ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. Is the sheriff a republican ?—A. He ain’t neither one. ‘He changes 
so often you can’t tell whether he is republican or democrat. 

- Q. Did the republicans elect him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. When did they elect him ?—A. They elected him two years ago 
or four years ago. 

(. Did you vote at the last election ? 

The Witness. This last election ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes.—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Where did you vote ?—A. At Marion. 

@. How far do you live from Marion ?—A. I live about eleven or 
twelve miles. 

q. The white people are a very bad set there ?—A. No, sir; I never 
heard anything much against them until this election. 

_Q. Do you not think the way they treated you is very bad ?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

@. Do you not think it is very bad for them to treat the black people 
as they did you?—A. Yes, sir; but they have all done it—these demo- 
crats. 

@. You are sure of that ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You know it?—A. Yes, sir. I won’t say the lastone; but they 
taken it by townships, and where a township gives a majority to say to 
do so, they done it; and where they couldn’t get a majority they didn’t 
doit. There is some big, rich men that has got large bodies of land; 
they wouldn’t touch it. They left it and wouldn’t sign. You see every 
man has to sign, and some would slip off and not sign. 

Q. Do you think the sheriff will give us the same account of the 
transaction at that house that you have given us?—A. Yes, sir. 

q. He will say that he had a warrant for you, will he not ?—A. No, 
sir; he won’t say that. I know what he will say very well. 

Q. What will he say ?—A. He will say that somebody told him that 
my club was to kill the white people. 

@. What has your club done about killing white people?—-A. Not a 
thing; not a thing, I tell you. 

(. Did you have any arms in your club ?—A. No more than our reg- 
ular guns. There was not ten men in the club had a single- barreled 
or double-barreled gun. 

@. How many pistols did you have ?—A. I do not know. 

@. You had shot-guns, did you not?—A. Yes, sir. The first year 
that I was free, I don’t think there was a man that hadn’t a pistol but sent 
forward to get him a pistol and watch as soon as he got money enough. 
And I sent to get me a pistol, but I get ashamed of it. 

q. And then you bought a shot-gun ?—A. Yes, sir. I bought a shot- 
gun and I sold my pistol. I gave thirty-two dollars for it and I gave it 
away for one dollar. 

@. Did you ever shoot at anybody with your shot-gun?—A. No, sir; 
not to hurt them. - 
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@. What did you shoot at them for ?—A. I didn’t shoot at nobody. 
I was just in fun with fellows, and would say, ‘‘ You get off about two 
hundred yards and I will hit you,” making fun in that way. 

(. Did you ever shoot at anybody with your shot-gun ?—A. Never. 

@. Why did they not kill you that night?—A. They were sand to 
get into the room. They knew that whoever got in there would die. 

@. Could they not have fired your house ?—A. Yes, sir; and they 
would have done it, but I came out. 

Q. You just went out and dared the whole crowd ?—A. No, sir; I 
didn’t. 

Q. How many white men were out there? 

The Witness. In the whole crowd ? 

Mr. MerRIMoN. No; just those in the house.—A. Only two. 

(. Only two white men 7—A. Only two white men. 

Q. The sheriff and Evans ?—A. The sheriff and Captain Evans staid 
in. Itold them if they would all go out but two I would come out and 
talk to them. 

. Were the others outside ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many ?—A. There was two in the house. I couldn’t tell you 
how many was out. 

@. Give us an idea of about how many.—A. Well, sir, I couldn’t 
hardly tell you. 

. Q. Were there two hundred ?—A. No, sir; not thatnight; but there 
was over two hundred before that night. 

Q. Were there one hundred there that night ?—A. No, sir; I don’t 
suppose there was one hundred; I don’t know, sir; IL indicted nine. 

q. And those nine could have killed you if they had intended to ?— 
A. They could have killed me, but if they had they would have got 
killed themselves. 

(. Was anybody else in the store besides you ?—A. No, sir. 

@. What did you do to the white woman who said you had insulted 
her ?—A. Nothing. And she will tell you the same. 

@. How did they come to start the story 7—A. They wanted to get 
something against me, so that they could start something. 

Q. Now, Simon, don’t you know that they had something against you 
very serious 1A. No, sir; if they had anything against me they had 
something against you. 

Q. Well, they may have had something against me for all you know.— 
A. Your may be a republican for all I know. 

Q. Do you think they would have something against me if they 
knew I was a republican?—A. I know it. | 

Q. Would they shoot me?—A. I couldn’t tell. I think they would if 
they had a good chance. 

(). They would come to my house and shoot me?—A. I believe they 
would if they got a good chance. 

Q. Did any republicans live after the election at all?—A. Yes, sir; 
they didn’t kill but one. 

@. Don’t you know that they killed twelve ?--A. Notin Marion, when 
I was there. I don’t know what they have done since J left. 

(. You don’t know whether any republicans are living now 1A. 
Yes, sir; they are living now. 

Q. You don’t know that?—A. Yes, sir; I know it. There is one 
down here waiting for me to come out now. 

Q. Are you sure that you are living yourself?—A. I sort of think lL 
is. I believe I am living. 

@. Are you sure you are not dreaming ?—A. I am sure of that. 
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Q. Are you sure you are not dead 2—A. Yes, sir; I am sure that I 
am not dead. Of course I am not. When I ‘die T think IL will be 
a at and Lam nota spirit. You see I have got fingers, and eyes, and 
a head. 

@. Do not spirits have those things?—A. No, sir; I don’t think 
they do. 

Q. You de not know how they are, though?—A. I know they don’t 
have no fingers like mine. 

@. You say it was the democrats who got the black man to shoot at 
you ?—A. So he says. : 

Q. Is hea republican ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is he a democrat ?—A. Heis a wolf wrapped up in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Whenever he does any devilment he is a democrat. 

Q. While he does the devilment he isa democrat ?—A. When he does 
the devilment he is a democrat, and when there is nothing against him 
he is a strong radical rogue. He will steal and do all the devilment he 
can, and when they are about to catch him and get him in jail, then he 
is a democrat. 

Q. He is an honest man when he is a republican, and a thief when he 
is a democrat. Is thatthe way you foot it up?—A. No, sir; not exactly. 
After he does the devilment he knows the democrat is the strongest 
side. Well, he knows that Marion County is a democratic county. 

Q. Are you a leading man among the republicans in your county ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been a leading man?—A. Well, sir, about 
three years, I reckon. 

@. Why do they count you aieading man ?—A. I don’t know, sir; I 
am president of a club. 

@. Do you hold any office ?—No, sir; I would not have any such 
thing. 

@. You are above holding office ?—A. I am not above it, but I am not 
competent. 

@. You never held any office whatever ?—A. No, sir; there is not but 
one office that I want. 

Q. What is that?—A. I want the preacher’s office; that is all the 
office 1 want in this world. 

Q. Don’t you think you are finely qualified for preaching ?—A. O, no, 
sir; and if I can’t be a first-class preacher I ain’t going to be none. 

Q. What church do you want to belong to ?—A. I want to belong to 
the Methodist Church. I do belong to that church. 

@. Are you in the church ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have had all these rows ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they didn’t turn you out?—A. I done nothing to turn me out 
for. Turn me out because I was abused! Why, Christ wasn’t. turned 
out and he was abused. King David was run all over the world. 

Q. Do you belong to Ohrist’s church—to that class of folks ? 

Witness. To the Methodist church. 

Mr. Merrimon. No; to Christ’s church. 

The Wriness. Yes; I think the Methodist church is Christ’s church, 
ain’t it? 

Mr. Merrion. I don’t know. | 

The Witness. I hope it is; I think so; I believe it is Christ’s church, 
. and I belong to it. 

Q. You are sure that you are not guilty of any crime?—A. I am m just 
as sure of it as that the sun rose this morning. 
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Q. And that the sheriff had no warrant for you that night ?—A. There 
has never been a warrant issued for me. 

Q. Did you not tell him that he should not arrest you?—-A. No, sir; 
I had no right to tell him that. 

Q. Did you ask him if he had a warrant ?—A. I did ask him if he had 
a warrant; I told him if he had a warrant I would give up, and if not 
1 would not do it, and told him three or four times to tell me; and he 
told me three or four times that he had no warrant and.-didn’t want no 
warrant for me. 

Q. What is Mr. Evans’s name ?—A. William; he and [ has always 
got along together friendly ; he is counted a bad man, though. 

Q. If he were to swear to a fact, would you believe it?—-A. I believe 
he would swear to a lie. 

Q. You do?—A. Yes, sir; in defense of this case, I believe he would. 

Q. Generally, you think he would not?—A. No, sir. 

@. And if he was to swear contrary to what you have sworn to, would 
you believe he had sworn to a lie?—A. I know he would. 

@. Do you think the sheriff would swear to a lie?—A. Yes, sir; he | 
will steal, and lie, and do anything that any other man in the peniten- 
tiary will. 

@. And yet you say that the republicans elected him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Are the republicans in the habit of electing thieves and robbers ?— 
A. Yes, sir; that is just what is the matter with the party. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


q. Before he went into office the sheriff was a republican, or pre- 
tended to be ?—A. Before he got into office he was a democrat, the first 
time, you know. Before he got into this office he got into this trouble 
with Vander S. Pathay, and Mr. Pathay had him put in jail, and the 
judge sentenced him to the penitentiary, and then he gets in with this 
Hayne and goes to Governor Scott and gets him to pardon him, and 
then he told him he would be a republican. Well, Scott pardoned him 
and let him come out of the penitentiary, and he came over and made 
great speeches, that the republican party was the right party, and all 
this, that, and the other, and went through the county, and came to me 
and told me that I had better sign it. I will tell the truth on myself. 
When I got there it was so much * vote this way” and * vote that way ” 
and ‘do this” and * do that” that I didn’t know what todo. I had no 
education; { had read no history; and I didn’t know exactly what to do. 
I staid off a while, for two years, and never voted the democratic ticket 
nor the republican ticket until the time he told me exactly what he was 
up to. Never voted no ticket until the time Tom told me what he 
wanted. 

Q. What did he tell you?—A. Me and him was boys together, and I 

was farming for him, and I loved him as a brother, and I think a heap 
of him to day—and ‘the whole family were raised up together. One 
day he got to talking, and he said, ‘* There is an election just coming 
on.” I says “Yes.” He says,. ‘ Old fellow, I and you have. slept 
together, and eat together, and, by God, we have growed together ;” 
and he says, “‘ There is an election coming on, and I want you to hoist 
your sails and go with me.” I says, “‘ Look here, Tom, what in the 
dickens is the matter? It looks to me like all the peoples is getting along 
pretty well.” He says, ‘* This God damned rotten government we have - 
got.” I says, ‘¢ What is the matter with it?” He says, * I don’t believe 
that God ‘Almighty ordained it that any poor white man, nor any 
poor nigger that isn’t worth $500 and that ain’t got education 
should be allowed to sit on the jury.” Isays, ‘Is that what you are 
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after?” He says, ‘“‘ Yes.” I says, “ Well, sir, Tom, I have never been 
voting in all the days of my life, but from this time I vote.” I says to 
him, ‘* Does you believe I ought to vote the democratic ticket?” He 
says, Yes; Ido.” Isays,‘*Why?” He says, ‘‘ God, man, they won’t 
bother you. The way you are going on you will be worth $2,000 di- 
rectly, and you can vote, and you have got a good education. It wouldn’t 
burt you.” I says, ‘* Well,” and 1 called the names of my brothers, and 
I said, *‘ 1 have got brothers, I have got relations, that will never be 
worth $100 as long as this earth stands, and you might give them $100 
to-day, and then before two weeks they wouldn’t be worth a cent. I 
don’t believe we ought to have any government that will hinder them 
from voting, or sitting ou a jury; andif that is your way I am done 
with you.” His name was Moody. He said, “Simon.” I said, ‘Tom, 
Lain’t going to doit; 1 am going to vote against you.” He said, “TI will 
be damned, if you do, old fellow, if I will help you any more.” I says, 
“ Allright; Lam going to vote my way.” Him and me didn’t fall out. 

@. You were converted to republicanism right there?—A. Yes, sir; 
that is what made me vote. 

Q. You have been a republican ever since ?—A. Ever since. 

@. You are going to stick to it?—A. Yes, sir; lam going to die a 
republican. They may shoot me all to pieces, but the pieces will be repub- 
lican. But I believe in an honest republican. 


JAMES FRANKLIN—SPARTANBURGH COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
JAMES FRANKLIN (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. I will be forty-five in August. 

@. What is your business ?—A. I am a blacksmith. 

@. Where do you live 7—A. In Spartanburgh. 

Q. What political party do you belong to?—A. I belong to the demo- 
cratic party, sir. ; 

Q. State whether you took any part in the late political campaign 
in your county.—A. O, yes, sir; [ have taken an active part in it. 

(). Did you stump the county 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you address many people ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you address many of the colored people?—A. A great many, 
sir. 

Q. State whether you used any threats or used violence to induce the 
colored people to vote the democratic ticket, and what your line of argu- 
ment was.—A. Well, sir, my line of argument was, I toid them the rea- 
son why I voted it, because I were a blacksmith and I wanted to do a 
great deal of business. I always have been doing a great deal of busi- 
ness with the party before I was a free man, and they has patronized me 
up to the present time since; and for the good of my country I thought 
it was best to vote for the democratic party, and J would stump the 
county for them, and | advised parties to change ; and for the good of the 
people and the government, I thought it was the best in that way. We 
knew our interest was pretty much corresponding with theirs. I told 
them that the white people had the capital and we had the labor, and I 
thought it was best; and I told them that if we worked together, and 
lived as a body of people together, we could get along better, [ thought, 
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and by voting for the democratic party I thought we would have a bet- 
ter government, according to what little judgment I had and what I had 
seen, and how I had been treated. 

Q. Were you forced to vote the democratic ticket in any way 7—A. 
I never had been forced to it by any party—to vote their ticket. 

Q. Do you know whether the colored people in your county were 
forced to do so?—A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. State whether you had any observation in Laurens County.—A. 
No, sir; I don’t know anything much about that. I was at Laurens 
County, but I didn’t make a speech there. 

(Q. Do you know whether many colored men in your county voted the 
democratic ticket ?—A. There was a good many of them voted it. » 

(. State whether anything was done to you because you were a demo- 
crat by your own color?—A. Yes, sir; some threats were made to me; 
they threatened to whip me for voting the democratic ticket. .A colored 
man told me himself that he intended to do it, on the day of the election. 

(. Where were you on the time of the election ?—A. At Spartanburgh 
Court- House. 

Q. What was done to you that day 7—A. A colored man struck at 
me with a stick. 

Q. For what ?—A. There was a little fracas took place, and I came 
across the street. The street was nearly as wide as this one, and I had 
my hand full of tickets giving to the whites and blacks. This colored 
man and I had worked together something over three years ago, and I 
knew him very well. There was about, I suppose, forty or fifty colored 
men, Who seemed to be standing around. I had never said anything to 
him in any way about voting, but I knew what his principles was, be- 
cause [ had heard him speak aboutit. And when I goes to him—his 
name is Frederic Smith—lI says, ‘Smith, whatis the matter?” He says, 
** Don’t ask me; go away from here.” And I said, ‘‘ How is that?” And 
he had a walking-stick in his hand, and when I said ** What is the 
matter?” he said, ‘Stand back,” and struck at me and cut half of my 
hat brim off, and he split my stick pretty near in two; and I have got 
that stick and can show it to you now. [Witness exhibits a cane.| That 
is where it has been painted fresh. I threw up my stick as quick as I 
could, and my stick caught part of the lick. That is the reason it didn’t 
strike my head. By that time I struck him. 

@. You had alittle row there?—A. That was the only row. It didn’t 
interfere with the election ; that didn’t stop the voting. It wasn’t near 
the court-house, it was off on a street. 

@. Do you know any intimidation of colored people in your county at 
all?—A. No, sir; I don’t. I wouldn’t tell you anything bat what was 
true. 

@. Did everybody vote at Spartanburgh who wanted to?—A. They 
voted pretty much as they pleased. I saw nothing to prevent. 

Q.. You were at the polls all day ?—A. I was at the polls all day. I 
was there, I suppose, from six o’clock until—well, about the time the 
polls were closed. I voted, and many others went right on and voted 
as they pleased. I saw no one keeping them away from the polls at all. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. When did you become a democrat ?—A. I have been voting the 
democratic ticket all the time, sir. 

Q. Then you are not a recent convert ?—A. O, no, sir; I am one of 
the old hands—one of the oid ones. 

Q. Were you aslave prior to emancipation ?—A. Yes, sir; I belonged 
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to Captain Daniels. He owned me after I was fourteen years old, and 
he put me ont to service in my trade. 

Q. You have voted the democratic ticket ever since you were author- 
ized to vote in the State?—A. Yes, sir; I have. 

@. Why did you say that you voted the democratic ticket 7—A. Well, 
I voted it because I was:a blacksmith. 

Q. And you had most of vour patronage from the whites?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And these whites were democrats?—A. They were democrats. I 
found there were more into that party who could give ne employ- 
ment, and I could make more out of them, than on the other side. I 
thought it was to my intrust [interest] to stay with the party. 

Q. "You thought you would get more work as a democrat than as a 
republican ?—A. No, not altogether; but I thought it was best. They 
had been employing me, and I thonght it best to stay with them. I 
have always been treated kindly by the white people, and I was never 
licked by one in my life since I was twenty-one. 

@. The white gentlemen in your neighborhood still patronize you ?— 
A. They patronize me highly. 

@. You do their blacksmith-work?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. How many men do you employ in your shop ?—A. I have em- 
ployed four most of the time this year. I runashop; I have none of 
my own, I just run one. 

Q. When you had that little fracas on election-day there was nothing 
said about politics, was there ?—A. Not a word; I hadn’t spoken to 
him only to ask him what was the matter. 

Q. He had not said anything to you about politics 7—A. No, sir. 

@. He seemed to be out of humor?—A. He must have been. I was 
in a good humor, and I wanted to do all I could at the election. I 
thought it best to work with the people quietly and not get them mad. 
I talked to him the next day, and I said, ‘* Fred, what did you mean by 
doing so yesterday?” He said, ‘Jim, I don’t know what I meant.” I 
says, “ Was you drunk?” He says, “I bad been drinking.” I said, 
“1 thought you was.” I said, ‘‘ Don’t you recollect when you were 
burned out?” We both belonged to Wesley Society; he got burned 
out once—everything he had—and I was the first man that gave him 
anything to help him sustain himself. He didn’t have a garment on, 
not even so much as a change of shirts or coat. I was very poor my- 
self, but I thought I was better off than he was, and I gave him a dollar 
and a half and ‘started him again; and Monday night, in our monthly 
meeting, we made up fifteen dollars for him, and set him up pretty well 
to do, and now he is doing nearly as well ast am. And that was the 
reason I knew next day that he had nothing against me. We have 
worked together a little over two years. He told me himself that he 
had been drinking and that he didn’t know what he was doing. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 


J. W. TALIAFERRO sworn and examined. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
Question. What is your age ?—Answer. I am about thirty-seven this 
month. 
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Q. Where do you live ?—A. In Augusta. 

Q-. What is your occupation?—A. I am clerk of the court of Richmond 
County, Georgia. 

Q. State whether you know a colored man named Dock Adams. —A. 
I have known Dock Adams for the past twelve years. 

Q. Where does he reside ?—A. I have no idea. I understand that he 
resides in Carrollton, 8. C. 

Q. Do you know his general character ?—A. I do. 

Q. What is his general character for truth and veracity ?—A. From 
his general character I would not believe him on oath. 

@. He has sworn, among many other things, that he owns seven or 
eight hundred dollars’ worth of property in Georgia, and about two 
thousand dollars’ worth of propertyin Tennessee. Doyouknow anything 
about bis pecuniary circumstances ?—A. Well, sir, I will be as brief as 
possible. Ihave been at the city-hallin Augusta, the headquarters of all 
the officers in our county, for the past ten years. During that time, or 
during the first four years of that time, Dock Adams was a pretty gen- 
eral loafer about the offices and hall-yard. He did nothing. For two 
years I made out the tax-digests of Richmond County; I think that 
amounted to something over eighteen million dollars. Dock Adams in- 
variably returned a poll-tax—nothing more. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. You do not know anything about whether he has property in any 
other part of the State or not, of your own knowledge ?—A. Not from 
my own knowledge. I will state this, sir: that when residents of Rich- 
mond County made tax-returns for property owned in other counties, 
instead of making their returns for the county in which the property is 
situated, they make it in Richmond County, and, the county in which 
the property is situated is credited with the amount. 

Q. That is the case with real estate?—A. Yes, sir, real estate; and 
the. amount that is owned besides; for instance, parties owning stocks, 
bonds, or anything, out of the county, it is done in the same way. It 
is returned in Richmond County as his property. 

@. What I want to get at is, if Adams, or anybody else, owned real 
estate in all the other counties in Georgia, would he make returns to 
your office ?—A. Not if they owned in all the counties, but when it is 
only in one separate county, for instance, to save the trouble of making 
a return in that county, they would make the return payable in Rich- 
mond County, and that county would be credited in which the real es- 
tate is. | 

Q. Is it optional to do that?—A. Yes, sir; he may do as he pleases 
about it. It is only to save trouble with tax-payers. 

. If he owned property in Tennessee, would he make a return to 
you ?—A. No, sir, he would not. 

Q. You say that you have known Adams for twelve years 7—A. Yes, 
Sir. 

@. How long were you intimately acquainted with him ?—A. Well, 
sir, I have known him about the court-house and through our offices. He 
did nothing but loaf about. 

Q. Tam “not trying to get at that now. I ask you how long you have 
been intimately acquainted with him?—A. You term it “intimately.” 
I never have been intimately acquainted with him, only I have seen him 
every day for several years about the court- house, for some four or five 
years. 

Q. Up to what time ?—A. Up to two years ago; I won’t be positive 
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about the exact time ; it may be two years and a half, but I should say 
about two years. 
_Q. Have you seen him frequently during the last two years ?—A. No, 
sir; not during that time at all. 

Q. You do not know, of your own knowledge, where he resided during 
that time ?—A. I do not know, only from hearsay. 


JOHN A. CHRISTIAN—RICHMOND COUNTY, GA. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
JOHN A. CHRISTIAN sworn and examined. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Question. State your age, your place of residence, and your business.— 
Answer. My age is sixty-six; I reside in Augusta, Richmond County, 
Georgia; I am chief of police. 

Q@. State whether, at any time, you knew a negro in your town by the 
name of Dock Adams; and, if you say yes, do you know his general 
reputation 7?—A. I know him well. 

Q. How long have you known him ?7—A. I have know him ten or twelve 
years, probably more. 

Q. Do you know his general reputation 7?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. What is it?—A. His general reputation is bad. 

Q. Bad for what ?—A. Tor getting into rows, and he is a common: 
loafer. 

Q. How is his reputation for truth and veracity 7—A. From what I 
knew of him I would not be willing to believe him. 

@. Would you believe him on oath ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Where have you known him ?—A. I have known him in Augusta. 

@. What is his business there ?—A. He had no business when I knew 
him. He sometimes worked a little at the carpenters’ trade, but not very 
often. 

@. He said, in his cross-examination before this committee, that he 
came from Georgia because the colored people were oppressed there. 
Do you know anything about his coming here from Georgia ?—A. Not 
of my own knowledge, but I have a very good opportunity of knowing 
whether he was oppressed there ; there was no oppression of him at all. 

@. You saw him going about there as he pleased and where he 
pleased 7—A. As he pleased and where he pleased. 

Q. Where is Augusta?—A. Augusta is in Richmond County, Georgia, 
opposite Hamburgh in this State. 

@. The Savannah River intervening ?—A. The Savannah River inter- 
vening. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. How long have you been chief of police in Augusta?—A. I 
- was elected in 1842, and, with the exception of about four years, I have 
been there, I think, ever since, until the present time. 

Q. Are you the present chief of police?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have been chief of police since 1842, with the exception of 
a few years ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were those years during the war?—A. No, sir. 

@. You were chief of police during the war, then ?—A. Yes, sir; it 
was in 1858, I think, I was not acting as chief of police. 
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Q. When did you first make Dock Adams’s acquaintance 7?—A. Well. 
IT knew him I think about ten years ago; it was before the war that I 
knew him. I knew him during the war and since the war. I know him 
well. 

@. Where has he resided during the last two or three years?—A. He 
has resided in Hamburgh, I think; I think he left Augusta about 

eighteen months or two years ago; I won’t be certain of the time. 

ie Have you seen him fre squently since he left Augusta ?—A. Only 
twice. I saw him at this place last summer, and on one occasion about 
a year ago at Augusta. 

rey What was he doing in Augusta ?—A. I saw him on the street and 
spoke to him. 

Q. Was he intoxicated ab that time?—A. I do not think he 

@. Was he intoxicated when you saw him at this place ?—A. me sir. 

@. Whom have you heard speak of his reputation for troth during the 
last eighteen months or two years ?—A. I think I heard the recorder of 
the city of Augusta speak in reference to his character. 

Q. What is his name?—A. 8. H. Crump. 

@. When did you hear him speak of it?—A. I heard bim talking to 
aman. I do not rocollect what particular time. 

Q. Try to fix some time.—A. I think it was lastmonth. Iam under 
that impression, and I haveheard probably another coneiaen by the 
name of King. 

Q. When ‘did you hear Mr. King speak of it?—A. During the last 
month or six weeks. 

@. Have you heard anybody else?—A. I think I have heard Mr. 
Taliaferro, since he has been here, speak in regard to it. I have heard 
several; I can’t bring to mind any particular person at present. 

Q. Is Mr. Crump a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir; he isa 
democrat ; he was elected day before yesterday to be clerk of the cir- 

cenit court. 

Q. Is Mr. King a white man and a democrat ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Mr. Taliaferro is a white man anda democrat ; we have just seer 
him ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you at any time hear any colored people speak of Adams’s 
reputation for truth ?—A. I do not know that I have. 

Q. Did you hear any one in Hamburgh, South Carolina, speak of his 
reputation for truth ?—A. No, sir. 

(. You never have at any time ?—A. I do not recollect; I have had 
but little to do with the Hamburgh people. 

q. What I asked you is if you heard any resident of Hamburgh 
speak of it?—A. No, sir; I haven’t heard them; I have heard it 
spoken of in the vicinity of Hamburgh, about a mile or two from 
there, by Mr. Robert Butler. 

@. When did you hear Robert Butler speak of it ?—A. I heard him— 
I think it was within the last fifteen days. 

(. Since the Hamburgh riot ?—Yes, sir; and then I had knowledge 
myself about Dock Adams. 

(. Have you heard any colored persons in Augusta speak of his repu- 
tation for truth ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the majority of the inhabitants of 
Hamburgh are colored people ?—A. My impression is that the majority 
of the people of Hamburgh and vicinity are colored. 

Q. Where were you on the afternoon and the night of the 8th of 
July last; that is, the day of the riot at Hambureh 7—A, I was in 
Augusta, 
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Q. Were you at that time chief of police ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see the persons who brought the cannon over from 
Augusta to Hamburgh?—A. No, sir; I did not know that there was a 
cannon there till I heard it fire. After the cannon fired over there, 
that was the first 1 knew about it. 

(. Did you See any persons from Augusta who came to Hamburgh on 
that occasion; when they were crossing the bridge or about that time ?-— 
A. No, sir; I do not recollect any particular person. 

@. Where were you ?—A. I was at my office at the city-ball. 

@. How far is that from the bridge ?—A. It is about a half mile from 
the bridge; most of the time I was at my office. 

(). Did you make any attempt to prevent armed persons from cross- 
ing over to Hamburgh ?—A. I sent a sergeant and ten men to the bridge 
to protect it. I understood that some persons in Hamburgh threatened 
to fire it, and I sent a sergeant and ten men, I think it was. 

(). To protect the bridge?—A. To protect the bridge. 

(. Did you give them orders to prevent armed persons from crossing 
from Augusta to Hamburgh ?—A. No, sir; I gave them no such orders. 

@. The only orders you gave were to see that the bridge was not 
fired ?—A. To protect the city’s property; they were the police under 
me, and I gave them instructions to protect the city’s property. 

@. You understood that there was a difficulty in Hamburgh?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did you give them orders to prevent people from taking the can- 
non-to Hamburgh?—A. No, sir; I did not know anything about it till L 
heard the firing over there. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 
@. I understood you to say that you had known Dock Adams for ten 
years?—A. Yes, sir; or probably longer; I will say ten years. 
q@. And I understood you to say that he is a trifling person, a loafer ?— 
A. A trifling, loafing person. 
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CoLumMBiA, S. C., January 5, 1877. 
LEWIS CHILDS (colored) sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
- Question. Where do you live?—Answer. At Waterloo, Laurens 
County. 

Q. How long have you lived there ?—A. I cannot give you an exact 
account ;/ but about, I guess, thirty or thirty-five years. 

Q. How old are you?—A. I am sixty-eigbt years old by my own 
count. 

Q. What political party do you vote with ?—A. I vote the republican 
ticket. 

Q. Did any white men try to make you vote the democratic ticket at 
the last election?—A. My young master, his name was John Har- 
ris—— 

Q. Go on and state what he said to youu—A. He came to my house. 
I rent land from him. I raised him myself. He came in my house, 
which he had never done, since I had rented it, before. ‘The election was 
on Tuesday, and Monday before the election he came in my house and 
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said, ‘ Lewis,,[ am sorry to say it to you, but I am obliged to turn you 
out. If you go against mel will have to turn you out of house and 
home. You can’t work my soil.” 1 called him Massa John, and I says, 
‘¢ Massa John, 1 can’t do it.” I says, ‘*] know no other way but the 
republican ticket. 4 

Q. What did he mean when he said if you went against him?—A. 
He meant for me to vote the democrat ticket. 

q. What did be offer you if you would vote the democratic ticket 7?— 
A. He said, * Lewis, I will give you the land and a male.” Said I, 
‘‘ Massa John, I won’t take your land and mule. I will vote the repub- 
lican ticket.” 

Q. What did he say to you further about it? 

Witness. Afterwards ? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; tell us what he said to you. : | 

A. Afterwards he said, ‘‘ Lewis, what did I tell you? Didn’t I tell 
you how you would be served?” T said, ‘“‘ Yes, sir.” ‘* Well,” says he, 
‘vou can’t work my soil now; but I will see further into it.” 

. Q. Do you know of any other colored republicans in your neighbor- 
hood who were forced to vote the democratic ticket? and if you say 
you do, tell us how they were forced to vote it. 

Mr. MERRI™MON. Do not state it unless you know it of your own 
knowledge. 

A. I will say this: I don’t lie at all. I know a great many; but I 
can’t call but two men’s names that I can swear to, and that was Thomas 
Smith and Austin Watson. They were persuaded into it. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
@. How were they persuaded into it?—A. Thomas Smith and I lived 
on the same soil. They said if we didn’t vote the democratie ticket we 
shouldn’t live on their soil. 


By Mr. MERRIMON : 
Q. Who said that?—A. John Harris and William Harris. 
Q. Colored men?—A. O, these were the gentlemen that owned the 
land. 
Q. Did you hear them say so?—A. I heard them Say SO. And I have 
a fellow: servant who will come here and tell you forty names by to-mor- 
row night, who knows ail about it. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Where do you live? Do you live on Harris’s land 7?—A. My fam- 
ily is there, and corn and fodder and cotton. I suppose I have one bale 
of cotton ; but of course I can’t work there any more, and I have got to go 
some place to stay. I can find land to work on, I think, though I am a 
mechanic myself; but I fix a place for my children to work. 

Q. What ticket did you vote aé the last election 7—A. The republican 
ticket. 

@. What has this John Harris said to you since the election,if any-. 
thing ?—A. He only said, ‘ Lewis, don’t you know what I told you?” I 
said, ‘ Yes, sir.” Said he, ** Now you can’t work my soil, and I may as 
well tell you.” Anda few days afterward he came and gays, “* Lewis, 
your name is taken off our ticket.” Understand me, gentlemen; give 
me time to talk 

Q. What did he mean by “ our ticket ?”—A. Thatis the meeting they 
had. I don’t understand it no how. He said, “ Your name is taken off.” 
Cn last Saturday morning was their meeting again, you understand, 
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Q. The white men’s meeting ?—A. Yes, sir, the white men’s meeting. 
IT went on there after I heard that my name was put back on the ticket. 

Q. You mean a list that they were making up of names of people to be 
turned off?—A. I don’t know how to tellit. I can tell it in the African 
manner. He said, “‘ Your name is on again, and you will have to leave; 
but hold on a few days, and I may get it modified.” Then Ileft. I hate 
to leave any neighborhood that I am acquainted in. 

Q. What did Harris say to you about going to Columbia?—A. He 
said, ** Whatever you do, Lewis, don’t you go down to Columbia; go 
any other course, to Abbeville or any other place, but not to Columbia.” 
Tused to live down here. Vmavery fine carriage-smith. And he says, 
‘¢ The reason I say so to you is because probably I shall want you to come 
back here; and if you go to Columbia and then come back here the gen- 
tlemepns what patronizes you ”—— 

Q. What did he mean by saying if you went to Columbia?—A. He 
didn’t want me to come here. He said that several times. He said if I 
came here and then went back, that they wouldn’t patronize me. 

Q. If you came to testify ?—A. The neighborhood wouldn’t patronize 
me; that is, the citizens. — 

Q. The white men would not patronize you as a citizen if you came 
here to testify ; to give your evidence ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Did the white men say anything else to you about voting or turn- 
ing you off the land? If they did, you may go on and tell us what it 
was.—A. I had a heap of words said to me, but they have slipped my 
memory. I always go as far as I can say or think. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You parted company with your late young master, did you 7—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You and he are not friendly now ?—A. Yes, sir; if I was to go 
there, there is nothing in the house he wouldn’t give me right now. I 
will say it honestly. But he has to do it on account of being at this 
meeting. 

@. What are you mad at him for? 

(Mr. Christiancy objects to the question, because it assumes that 
the witness has sworn to what he has not sworn.) 

Mr. Merrimon. I have the right to test the veracity of this witness. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. A man has no right to test the veracity of a wit- 
ness by assuming that he said he hated his young master, when he said 
nothing of the kind. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 

Q. You don’t like your late young master, do you? 

Witness. I don’t like him ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

WITNESS. You ask me an unfair question, sir. 

Mr. CuRISTIANCY. You haven’t said anything of the kind, have you? 

A. Not at all. 

By Mr. MERRIMON : 

Q. I ask you the question now.—A. I haven’t said anything of the 
kind. 

Q. L ask you the question now. 

WITNESS. You ask me an unfair question. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. He asks you now whether you like your young master.—A. I may 
like him, and not like his ways. 
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By Mr. MERRIMON: 

(). Are you friendly with him now ?—A. I am friendly with him, but 
not friendly with his ways. 

Q. Who hunted you up to come down here ? 

WITNESS. Who hunted me up? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

WITNESS. I hunted my own self. 

Q. How did you know that this committee was here ? 

WITNESS. How did I know that this committee was here ? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. I hunted till I found it. 

(. Nobody told you it was here 7—A. No, sir; honestly. 

(). Honestly, nobody told you that this committee was here 7—A. 
No, sir; nobody didn’t told me it was here. 

Q. Did you dream of it, some night?—A. No, sir; I didn’t. 

@. How did you come to know it 7—A. Because I have lived in town 
here before, and I knowed it was somewhere or another. I lived here 
before the first rock was put down here. 

(. Who told you that this committee was here.—A. No person. 

Q. You, then, found it out of your own knowledge, but nobody told 
you to come here 2—A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you come POA: Y got off the cars down here at the 
depot on last Tuesday night, and I have been walking about hunting 
for the committee, and I have found it. 

Q. At last you have found it in the United States court-house; what 
do you think of it?—A. I can’t say about that. I wants my rights and 
I don’t want nothing more; and I think as far as you are asking me 
questions, you will give me liberty to ask some. I think that a man 
ought to seek out for his rights if he can find them. 

@. You are seeking for your rights now, are you not ?—A. If I can 
get them. 

Q. What right are you seeking for now 7—A. The right of a man to 
do his work like an honest man, that can find some spot in the world to 
work on, and find some land for his family and children to live on the 
soil, and work honest like he always has been living, and not just run 
off on politics—and that’s what I call right for an honest man. 

Q. Did you vote?—A. I voted; and I always did vote the republican 
ticket and never did vote anything else. 

Q. Has not a man a right to do what he pleases with his own prop- 
erty 7—A. I suppose he has. Look here; 1 am an African, and I can’t 
talk with you at all. 

(. Did they ever charge you with any crime up there? 

Vhe WITNESS. What do you say? | 

@. Did they ever complain that you had done anything wrong up 
there ?—A. There was nothing fotched against me—old Lewis Childs— 
they couldn’t show nothing against him, more than he’s a hard laborer 
aud corrects his children and tells them to do their duty. If a man 
rents my land and don’t come nigh me, and only just gives me land, I 
will take his stock and run the farm, and I will run myself, because I 
am a mechanic, too. , 

Q. Did they ever have you up in court about anything ? 

The WitrnEss. Me? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

(. You have never been in court, have you?—A. I have been in the 
court-house as a witness. 
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COLUMBIA, S. C., January 5, 1877. 
THOMAS ELLIS (colored) sworn and examined. 
By Mr. CAMERON : 


Question. How old are you ?—Answer. [ will be thirty years old on 
the llth of next August. 

Q. Where do you live?—A. In Waterloo Township, Laurens County. 

@. How long have you lived there?—A. I have been there ever since 
I was eight years old. 

@. What has your business been ?—A. I have been farming, sir. 

(). What political party do you belong to?—A. The republican party. 

Q. You may state whether any white democrats tried to make you 
vote the democratic ticket before the last election, and if they did, state 
what they said and did to you.—A. I do not understand your conversa- 
tion, sir. 

Q: If any white democrat tried to make you vote the democratic 
ticket before the last election, you may state it—A. They tried to per- 
suade me to do it. 

Q. Tell what they said to you?—A. They told me if I didn’t vote and 
help them to get the government I could not get any employment or 
their soil. | 


Q. Who told you that ?—A. I was before their club and they told ¢ 


me so. 

Q. Before what club ?—A. Before the Waterloo club. 

Q. A democratic club ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. You were in their club meeting, were you ?—A, Yes, sir. 

@. What white men Were there that you knew ?—A. Mr. Wade An- 
derson, and Mr. Tom Anderson, and Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Nicholas Holmes. 

Q. What did they say to you?—A. They just told us that if we didn’t 
vote and help them get the government they wouldn’t give us no em- 
ployment for another year, and we just had to do it. 

@. What colored men were there at that time besides yourself ?—A. 
The house was full of them. 

Q. Full of colored men ?—A. Yes, sir, and whites together, mixed up 
there; the house was crowded. , | 

Q. When was that ?—A. That was just the Saturday night before the 
election, and the Saturday night just before that, too—two Saturday 
nights together. 

Q. What ticket were they wanting you to vote?—A. The democratic 
ticket. 

Q. What ticket did you vote ?—A. I voted the republican ticket, sir. 

Q. On whose land did you live ?—A. On Mr. John Harris’s land. 

Q. What did he say to you ?—A. He told me if I didn’t come and go 


with them—that he had nothing in the world against me, but if I didn’t > 


come and go with them—they had my name on the list, and I would 
have to go away, and he could not help himself, because it was a united 
thing from shore to shore; that they had determined upon one thing, 
and he couldn’t give me any employment unless I would help him to 
vote, and if I would, he would rent me land at one bale of cotton less 
than I had been getting it for. ; | 

Q. Have you received any notice from the white men since the elec- 
tion ?—A. I have. , 

Q. Go on and state when you received it and what it was.—A. I re- 
ceived it last Saturday evening. The club met and consulted whether 
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they would take off or put on any more—doing away with what they 
had done, and I suppose that they still continued to keep those men 
that they had spotted for leaders and keep them on, and I were one, and 
Thad got to get away—they told me I had got to: get away. 

By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Do you mean that you were on the list of those that had to get 
out ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Who told you that you would have to get out ?—A. Mr. Will Har- 
ris told me so, sir. I was up there when the club busted ;. broke up and 
adjourned. 

@. When was that?—A. Last Saturday evening. 

@. There was a meeting of the democratic club last Saturday even- 
ing 7?—A. Last Saturday evening. 

Q. And you were up there ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who asked you to come up 1—A. I didn’t go up to the hall; it 
was over there under the store at Smyrna church, which was at the 
store, and when they came away from the hall 

Q. Did Will Harris tell you who else had to get out ?—A. Yes, sir; 
he called the men’s names over to me. It was me and Austin Watson 
and old man Childs, who was tried [has testified] here, and Willis Smith 
and Augustus Anderson and old man Thomas Smith and Bill Warden. 
Those were the men that he went over at that time—and Lewis Sharp. 

Q. Were these men all republicans ?—A. Yes, sir; all of them. 

Q. And they voted the republican ticket ?—A. They did, sir. 

Q. State whether or not you have been notified to leave the county 
by any one.—A. They said I had better get clean away from there; 
that is what they told me. I told them I would do so, and they asked 
me where I would go to, and I told them I didn’t know, but I would 
have to go, and I started and I came down last Tuesday to hunt me a 

lace. 
E Q. Have you a family ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A wife and children ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you lived on Harris’s land ?—A. I have been rent: 
ing from him for three years, sir. 

Q. Did he find any fault with the way you worked his land ?—A. Not 
a bit. Mr. Harris seemed to be very much interested about the club 
having me spotted. They had me and Austin, and we was the two 
best hands he had on the place. 

Q. He did not want you spotted?—A. No, sir; he didn’t want me 
spotted, but he could not help himself, he said. 

(. He said it was ‘a general thing from shore to shore?”—A. Yes, 
sir; a general thing from shore to shore, and he could not help himself, 
and he didn’t want me to think hard of him, and I believe he was hon- 
est in his opinion, of course, but under the obligation that he had gone 
under he said he could not help himself. 

By Mr. MERRIMON: 


@. You are a leader up there among the colored people 7—A, I am 
spotted as one. 

Q. How is the fact?—A. I have always told them if I saw they 
were going wrongful I would tell them the way I was going; and if 
they asked me my views I would tell them. 

(. Did you join the democratic club?—A. No, sir. 

@. How did you happen to be there in the democratic club ?—A. They 
asked me up there to join them. 
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Q. And were you in their meeting 7—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you heard what they said?—A. Yes, sir, 

q. And you declined to join?—A. No, sir. 

@. What did you say to them ?—A. I told them I did not see the 
point where [ felt myself exposed about it. 

Q. You did not join them ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Then they said what you have told us ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you sure that you have vot made up this tale to tell the 
committee?—A. No, sir; it wasn’t made up at all. I have told the 
truth and nothing but the truth. 

- Q. What sort of men are those that you talked toin this way—good 
or bad men, and were they white men?—A. Mr, Harris is a fine man. 

. Would he tell the truth ?—A. He will. 

q. If he were to say that you had not told the truth, would that be 
true ?—A. He wouldn’t say so. 

Q. You think not?—A. I know he won’t; I know he won't go back 
on his own word. 

@. How did you happen to come in the direction of this committee 
when you started out to get work ?—A. A man from Laurens knowed 
me and had me subpcenaed. 

- Q. Who?—A. Mr. Owens. 
@. Who is Mr. Owens ?—A. Our senator from Laurens. 

@. When did you tell him about this outrage on you? 
so yesterday. Hesaw me and was talking to me and asked me what I 
was doing here, and I told him I was looking for a place. 

@. When did he notify you to come down here ?—A. He didn’t notify 
me at all. 

Q. How did you happen to come in, I came to hunt a place 

(. Why did you come here ?—A. I have been out in the country ami 
got word—— 

Q. You didn’t come down to visit this committee ?—A. No, sir; not 
at all. 

@. But as soon as you arrived here you went and told your senator 
the story you have told us?—A. Just exactly what I have told here. 
And he called on me of course, and asked me what I was doing down 
here, and I told him I was trying to get mea place. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 
@. You told him that yesterday ?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. You say they did not make any complaints against you up there 
except on account of politics ?—A. That is all. 
(. You are a very good man except that ?—A. That is all they say. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


-Q. If the white men said anything else to you about turning you off 
their land or about voting the democratic ticket, you may tell us.—A. He 
didn’t tell me anything else, only that he couldn’t employ me, for I was 
spotted as a leader, and he couldn’t give me any employment, and that 
was on account of the obligation he had gone under in the club. Mr. 
Harris said he would employ me, but the club wouldn’t allow him to do 
it. That is about as far as we went in the conversation. He said I 
would have to go away, and I came out to hunt me a place. 


“ By Mr. MERRIMON : 


Q. They did not turn you off until your year was out ?—A. O, no, sir; 
not at all. 
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LIEUT. JOHN C. WHITE—EDGEFIELD COUNTY. 


COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877. 
 Joun C. WHITE sworn and examined. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY:: 


Question. State your rank in the Army.—Answer. I am a first lieu- 
tenant, First Artillery, and brevet captain, United States Army. 

@. How long have you been stationed in the State of South Carolina? 
—A. On this present detail, since, I should say, about the 21st of Oc- 
tober last. I was here before, but not connected at all with this detail. 

Q. How long ago were you here before?—A. I came South in Novem- 
ber, 1872, and remained in Charleston and in Savannah until Septem- 
ber, 1874. 

- Q. But you came in the State the last time in October ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(). Where were you stationed ?—A. I first came to this place, and 
from here I was sent to Edgefield during the election. 
_Q. Were you at Edgefield on the 7th of November—election-day ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

. How long before the election was it before you arrived at Edge- 
field ?—A. If I recollect aright, it was about the 25th of October. 

@. And you were there from that time until when ?—A. I think about 

the 10th of November we left there; it was the afternoon of the 10th 
of November I am pretty sure. 
-Q. I will ask you if you know, and if so please state, anything 
showing that the colored people were intimidated during the last elec- 
tion in order to make them vote the democratic ticket or to not vote at 
all. State anything that you saw of that nature, either prior to or dur- 
ing the election.—A. I saw no acts of violence during the election. I 
was officer of the day of the camp of the artillery battalion, commencing 
the night previous and lasting through the election. I saw no acts of 
violence offered to anybody. My views in regard to those matters are 
simply personal, and I do not know that they are of any particular 
value. There was certainly a moral intimidation. 

«. Describe how it was.—A. As soon as it began to grow dark on the 
night of the 6th of November there was an indiscriminate shooting of 
fire-arms commenced, and voices of all descriptions, yells and shouts 
and everything of that kind, which continued through that night. — 

(). By whom was this carried on—the whites ?—A. The white people 
for the most part; they were clad in red shirts, and nearly all mounted, 
and went tearing up and down the roads, which certainly had a certain 
effect upon the class of persons that represent the negro population 
there, I should judge. That is my individual opinion. I know it to be 
a fact from having had several parties place themselves under my pro- 
tection that night, who were evidently very much terrified. 

(). Those were colored men who placed themselves under your pro- 
tection ?—A. Colored men in each case. Now while I make that state- 
ment I ought also to have it borne in mind that I know of no act of vio- 
lence being offered to anybody. Iam not prepared to say how far my 
opinion in regard to those people resorting to such acts may be proper 
or improper, ‘but still those are my views on the subject. 

Q. From what you saw of that conduct and the conduct of the col- 
ored people, did the colored people appear to be intimidated ?—A. Some 
a them were, undoubtedly. I don’t know how it affected the mass of 
them. 
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@. Do you know where Senator Cain’s house is there?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Will you state whether you noticed at any time any crowd of these 
white men gathered there in front of his house making demonstration ?— 
A. I did not. His house wasinjured to a certain extent and the win- 
dows demolished, whether by his own party or the other I don’t know. 
There was an objectionable class of persons around his house the most 
of the time, and there was a good deal of whisky in the crowd, and I 
imagine that that might have been occasioned by a drunken row. 

(. You did not go up to the house to inquire into the facts or see who 
was responsible for it?—A. No, sir; I had nothing to do with that. 

@. Were you at any polling-place?—A. Not directly at any polling- 
place; I was with my company in the immediate vicinity of the upper 
polling-place, where the white population voted mostly. 

(. Was that at the court-house?—A. Yes, sir; and we were probably 
a hundred yards from the court-house. 

@. Describe what took place there, and whether there were any dem- 


onstrations by the whites that were calculated to keep colored people ” 


away from the polls, or anything of that kind.—A. As I said before, I 
saw no actof violence offered to anybody. The front of the court-house 
was enveloped by a party of probably eighty or ninety men, wearing 
_ the typical red shirt, and carrying formidable arms—carbines, shot-guns, 
and revolvers—one or two or three or more on each person, and some 
had bowie-knives; and some of the pistols and guns were occasionally 
discharged, but not at anybody particularly. They formed a semicircle 
in front of the court-house, blocking up the way. So far as that went 
the polls were obstructed, but to no greater extent. I know of nobody 
having been threatened with personal injury. There was nothing except 
the fact that it would be an unpleasant thing to pass through that line 
of men. I should not myself have cared to register a vote obnoxious 
to the party around there if { had been a citizen of the place; I should 
not have cared to take the chances. Still, a man of extraordinary nerve 
might have gone up and registered, and probably would not have been 
hurt. My own judgment led me to believe that they did not intend to 
hurt anybody. Still, there was a moral effect, undoubtedly. I saw no 
negroes registering there. JI understood from others that there were 
some who registered, but I saw none. 

@. How far off were you from that poll when that crowd was there? 
—A. About 150 feet, or possibly more ; about half a block. 

@. Were you during the day at poll No. 2?—A. No, sir; I knew 
nothing except by hearsay of what transpired there. 

(). Did you hear any violent language used by any of those men on 





horseback, either that night, before, or during that time?—A. Nothing > 


further than cursing and swearing at some of the negroes that they 
would pass on the road. I don’t think I heard any instances of threats 
of personal injury. 

- Q. But you heard swearing at the negroes along the streets?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The night after the election, how was it?—A. With the exception 
of yelling, screaming, and shooting in the air with those fire-arms, there 
were no other instances of disorder that I am aware of; I saw no per- | 
sonal encounters of any description. I heard no threats from any re- 
sponsible party. I heard two or three remarks made of that character, 
but tliey were not by responsible parties, and had no particular effect. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: | 
Q. Were there many negroes in the town the night before ?—-A. There 
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were in the vicinity of the town, but they had a preference for remain- 
ing outside; they did not come in. 

Q. You speak not very definitely about Mr. Cain’s house; Linfer from 
your remark that there was a drinking-place there, or near there ?—A. 
There are sample-rooms in the immediate vicinity of his house; though 
there may not have been any drinking at the house, there was in the 
neighborhood. 

Q. From the point where you stood, did you observe disorderly per- 
sons ?—A. Many times; I had to pass there in going to my meals, and 
I saw disorderly persons more or less all the time. 

Q. You spoke of horses standing around the polls at box No. 1?7—A. 
Yes, sir. There wasa doorin the second story to which very high steps 
led up. 

Q. What were the means of approach to the place?—A. If a man 
had waited long enough he might probably have pushed his way through. 
I cannot say that the passage-way was not clear. 

Q. You think that a man of ordinary firmness would not have liked 
to go through ?—A. No; notif he was going to reside in the place after- 
ward; I should not think he would. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. And was obnoxious to that crowd ?—A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. MERRIMON : 


@. Was that mere display there at the court-house steps, or was there 
a hostile purpose?—A. I mean to say that it was mere display ; I do 
not mean to intimate that anything further took place. 

(). You observed no violent demonstration toward any individual ?7— 
A. No, sir; and I have no doubt that as long as General Butler had 
his party in hand there would have been no violence. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. What do you mean by General Butler having his party in hand ?— 
A. Well, I think that he was evidently the party-leader, and I must 
say he exercised a remarkable amount of coolness and discretion in the 
control of affairs. Though he and I think very differently on general 
points, on this matter I want to pay him this testimony as to his wise 
control. I think that the fact that there was no collision between the 
different parties there was due entirely to his control in the latter part 
of the evening. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Did you see negroes making demonstrations as though they desired 
or invited collision with the whites ?—A. No, sir; I saw very little of 
the negro population with the exception of the night previous, when 
these parties had placed themselves under my protection. They seemed 
to be more or less terrified. There were only a few of them, however. 
We all know that they are of a superstitious nature, and they might have 
been excited by not very tangible causes. There was a party of negroes 
headed by Mr. Sheppard when the trouble arose at the first poll, when the 
troops were sent there to clear the polls, and the noise was then at the 
highest; and when the polls were the most obstructed, General Bran- 
nan was called upon for his command and he ordered us out. While 
we were preparing to obey that order he revoked the order for the time, 
until Major Kline should report from the polls the actual state of affairs 
and as to whether there was any danger to any individual. He revoked 
his order until that report was made. When it was made it was found 
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not necessary to send us ont, and we did not go. General Butler then 
came to the steps and he and Mr. Sheppard, ‘General Gary, and Major 
Gary and others spoke and got the crowd in an apparently eood humor, 
and all danger of collision passed. At the same time there were no 
votes cast. This large negro body was brought up by Mr. Sheppard 
past our barracks, and, when in front of our barracks, he called upon 
them to go up and cast their votes if they wanted to. They hesitated 
a moment when they saw this crowd around the court-house, and 
turned around and walked back. That was made the subject of various 
comments. 

(. Sheppard was a white man?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. A democratic lawyer of that place?—A. Yes, sir. The negroes 
claimed that they didn’t care to pass through that crowd, and their 
opponents claimed that they had already voted; and, I suppose, both 
opinions are worthy of respect. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


@. Were the crowd which you say were somewhat disorderly near 
Senator Cain’s house, which you saw at different times, colored or white, 
or mixed ?—A, The great majority were colored people. 

Q. You saw whites among them, did you not?—A. Very few. I don’t 
know that I saw any collection of white men around this immediate vi- 
cinity.of Mr. Cain’s house. Two or three houses off, there was a drinking- 
saloon, and at the back part of it these men kept their horses and rode 
in and out constantly, but I don’t recollect any occasiun where I saw any 
number of white men around Cain’s house. 

@. You do not know whether there had been or not a crowd around 
his house during the night ?—A. No, sir; I understood the troubles took 
place at night. That I know nothing of. I was in the court-house at 
the time the votes were being counted, by the request of both parties. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. I believe you said you were officer of the day on election-day 7—A. 
From the night previous to the election until the closing of the polls. 

q. Were you much about General Brannan’s office?—A. His office 
was in our immediate neighborhood, a few steps off. 

Q. A negro named Jesse Jones has sworn that General Brannan did 
not do his duty. I want to ask you whether, under your observation, 
he sent out detachments and officers to observe what was going on, as 
application was made to him. He is not here, so that I cannot examine 
him.—A. I cannot answer for General Brannan possibly. He was my 
superior in the service. I know that detachments and officers were 
sent out constantly during the day. How that agreed with the calls 
made upon General Brannan [ know nothing about. 
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COLUMBIA, 8. C., January 5, 1877, 
CHARLES BARNUM sworn and examined : 


By Mr. CAMERON : 
Question. Where do you live ?—Answer. I live in Columbia 
(). How long have you lived here ?—A. A little over ten years, 
Q. Where were you on the day of the last election in this State 7—A., 
I was at Laurens Court-House, Laurens County. 
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@. What official position did you hold, if any, at that time?—A. I 
was deputy United States marshal. 

Q. How many boxes or polling-places were there at Laurens Court- 
House on the day of the last election ?—A. There were four in the town. 

(. You may state whether or not in your official capacity you visited 
those several boxes.—A. I visited them all during the day. 

@. You may state what occurred at Laurens Court-House within your 
own personal observation on the day of the election.—A. In the morning, 
about seven o’clock I went to the first poll—I don’t know how else to 
designate it. I designate it as the first poll. There were two in the court- 
house. It was the one on the west side of the court-house. I found 
that poll very much crowded and that there was difficulty in getting in 
to vote. I gotin there and finally succeeded in getting the polls cleared 
to some extent. I then went round to visit the other poll. I was down 
from there a square away, I suppose, when I heard some one halloo up 
at the poll I had just left, and I heard that the police had a man 
arrested, and there was a large crowd following him hollering. He was 
a colored man, and two policeman had him. I asked what he had been 
arrested for, and I was told that it was for illegal voting. In a few 
moments I went up to them and asked them if they kad a warrant for 
him, and they said not. 

@. Were the policemen colored or white 7—A. White. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Were they democrats or republicans ?—A. They were said to be 
democrats. I asked them if they bad a warrant, and I was told that 
they had not. I then told them that they had no right to make an 
arrest, 1 thought, under the circumstances, without a warrant.. It was 
but a short time after that until I saw another arrest made by them, 
and they were going toward the trial-justice’s. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. The arrest of another colored man?—A. The arrest of another 
colored man. I was told that that was for illegal voting also, and 
there was a large crowd following whooping. I went into the trial- 
justice’s offse and asked him if be bad issued the warrant. He said 
he had, for illegal voting. I asked him if he thought he was domg 
right to issue warrants for that when there was a United States com- 
missioner there. He said he was not aware that there was one there, and 
that he didn’t know that they issued warrants. I told him there was 
one there who had got in the night before. He said he had also issued 
a second warrant. While I was in the office the second man was 
brought in. He was told that there was no action against him and 
discharged. The other man was put into jail, but was let out next 
morning. That stopped the arrests as far as I knew. I didn’t hear of 
any more arrests that day. , 

Q. What time in the day were these arrests made ?—A, I think it 
was between seven and eight o’clock when the first arrest was made, 
and J think it was about half past eight when I went up to his office. 
I didn’t pay particular attention to the time. The parties were arrested 
on the charge that they had voted twice. That scared a great many 
others so that they went away from the polls and did not vote. They 
went away in squads. 

Q. A great many colored people?—A. Yes, sir; I saw several squads 
going away. I told some of them that they "could vote if they wanted 
to, but they got scared and went away. 

Q. Do you know whether or not the republican colored men were de- 


bd 
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terred from voting by threats that they would be turned off from lands 
that they occupied ?—A. That was the general threat throughout the 
country. 


By Mr. MERRIMonN: 


Q. Do you know that of your own knowledge ?—A. I heard it said - 
by the people there, both white and colored. “That was the universal 
language of the people there that they would not employ any one that 
voted the republican ticket. 

Q. I want you to tell the men that you heard say it—A. I don’t 
know that I could. I was a stranger there. It wasa general conver- 
sation. There was a great many colored people came to me and told 
me that they had been threatened to be turned away from their places, 
and wanted to know if they had a right to vote as they chose. I told 
them they had, and a great many said that they were afraid to do it; 
that they had families, and would be turned out of their houses and out 
of their homes, and, as they used the expression, ‘‘ into the big road.” 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


@. What was the talk in regard to that among the white people ?—A. 
It was generally understood that they had passed resolutions and had 
agreements among themselves that they would not employ colored labor- 
ers that voted the republican ticket. 

@. Where were you the night before the election ?—A. I was in the 
town of Laurens Court-House. I staid there all night. 

Q. You may state whether or not democrats arrived at Laurens Court- 
House during the night in bodies, and, if so, whether they were armed, 
mounted, and uniformed.—A. About three o’clock Lawoke. I had been 
sleeping in the hotel opposite the public square. The court-house is 
situated in the center of the square. I awoke about three o’clock, and 
I heard a good deal of hollering and yelling, and [I went to the window 
and looked out and could see a large body of white men riding around 
the square at a fall gallop. 

Q. What would you estimate the number at ?—A. I thought, in look- 
ing out, that there was about three hundred. At about ten minutes to 
four I got up and dressed. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
(. These were white men?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 

@. Had they red shirts ?—A. Red shirts, blue, and yellow. I got up 
and dressed and went out at ten minutes to four.. I had asked the 
landlord to call me at four o’clock, as I expected to go away to Clinton. 
I got up and dressed and walked out on the street and went around the 
square. I thought then that there were about four Lundred, nearly. 
Sometimes a dozen or two would turn off on a side-street and go down, 
and I would see others come in. They kept up that riding until about 
six o’clock. I don’t know whether they were armed or not; I didn’t see 
any arms on those men, but I saw them riding. 

@. Anything else that occurred affecting the election during the day 
you may state. pleat Well, [ don’t know that there was anything except- 
ing this system of arrests which they started there in the morning. 
That was stopped as soon as I went to the trial-justice’s office, so far as I 
knew. I was not aware cf any more arrests. The trial-justice told me 
he would not issue any more warrants if the commissioner would act, 
and he told me if he did, he would send them to him. 
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Q. What effect had that system of arrests upon the colored voters ?— 
A. I think it had the effect of driving away from three to four hundred 
voters, according to my estimate. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Don’t you think it was a thousand ?—A. No, sir; I don’t think it 
was. 

Q. You spoke of a system of arrests; what do you mean by that ?— 
A. I say there was three right along made by the police. 

Q. Three make a system ?—A. Well, I don’t know; it was the word I 
used. There was three made right off very quick. 

Q. Those three were charged with an offense ?—A. Illegal voting 
was the charge, as I understood it. 

Q. That did not frighten a man who wanted to vote legally, did it?— 
A. I didn’t see any one frightened. 

Q. Did you call out the military ?—A. No, sir; I did not. 

@. How far is Laurens from Columbia?—A. I think that the exact 
distance is seventy-nine miles. 

Q. Why were you sent all the way from Columbia up there to over- 
see that box ?—A. I went up there about three weeks before. 

Q. Why ?—A. I was deputy United States marshal, and I went up 
there in the first place at the request of Senator Owens, of that county. 

(). Is he a radical ?—A. He is a republican. 

Q. Is he a radical republican ?7—A. Well, I don’t know whether he is 
what you may call a radical republican, or not. He is a republican. 

@. He sent for you to come up ?—A. No, sir; he did not send for me 
to come up. 

@. He asked you to go up 7?—A. He asked me to go up with him, and 
I did. 

@. For what; to superintend the canvass ?—A. I went up there to 


remain there during the time that was to elapse between that and the . 


election. 

@. Did you vote up there?—A. I did not. 

(j. What were you going to do up there; were you merely «a friendly 
visitor to Mr. Owens, or did you go in order to interfere with politics in 
that county ?—A. No, sir; I did not go up tuere to interfere in politics. 
I went up there to see if we could have fair play. 

Q. Did you have arms with you?—A. No, sir. 

@. You had no arms on the day of the election ?—A. No, sir. 

q. You never carry arms ?—A. No, sir. 

@. Are you a regular deputy United States marshal 7—A. Yes, sir; 
I was at the time., I was commissioned on the 23d of October, I think. 

(). Commissioned generally, or for the purposes of the election ?—A. 
I was commissioned generally then. My commission ran to the 31st of 
December. 

@. 1t commenced what day in October?—A. I think it was on the 23d 
that I received it. 

(). Did the marshal order you up there on duty ?—A. He sent my com- 
mission to me up there, and I received it there. 

Q. At whose su gestion 2—A. Well, I don’t know at whose suggestion. 
I wrote to him that I was going to ask him to send me a commission, 
and he did so. 

@. As United States deputy marshal ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you seek to induce anybody to vote the republican ticket ?— 
A. I did not, sir; I told everybody they had a right to vote as CHOY 
chose. 


SC 
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Q. You did not take any interest in the election at all, except simply 
to oversee it and do your duty ?—A. I took an interest 50 far as to see 
that every one had a chance to vote as they pleased. 

Q. Did they ?—A. I think not. 

@. Were there any United States troops there?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Were they called into action ?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You say two or three hundred went, off without voting?—A. I . 
should think so. 

Q. That is your opinion ?—A. That is my opinion ; yes, sir. 

Q. You are of the opinion that the arrest of three negroes for illegal 
voting really drove off two or three hundred ?—A. Yes, sir; that and the 
riding. There was a great deal of riding about. 

@. How many negroes were there during the night?—A. I suppose 
between two and three hundred slept in the court-house during the night. 

Q. Did they have any arms ?—A. I didn’t see any. I saw the crowd 
in the afternoon and evening, but I didn’t see any arms. 

(. Did you ever hold any office in this city ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What office did you hold ?—A. I was city clerk. 

@. How long have you been in office here?—A. I was two years in 
that office. I was an expressman when I came here. I was two years 
in the Southern Express Company. 

@. Have you accounted for all the moneys that came into your hands 
as clerk of this city ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All of them ?—A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your accounts are all balanced ?7—<A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no trouble about it of any sort 2?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. CAMERON : 


Q. State anything that came under your observation during the time 
you were in Laurens County previous to the election ?—A. Well, on the 
25th they had a meeting there. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 
Q. Who had ?—A. The republicans called a meeting there. 
By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Where ?—A. At Laurens Court-House. It was a political meeting, 
and they had some speakers there from Columbia. At the offstart the 
republicans came in on horseback—most of the republicans came in on 
horseback, and a number of them rode around the square two or three 
times and proceeded in procession to the grounds where they were going 
to hold their meeting. Very soon after they had left tie square the 
democrats came in on horseback also. Well, there was a large number 
of horsemen. They rode around the square .a little while and started 
and rode past where the republican meeting was being held, along the 
street close by. There was about a dozen horsemen came up to our 
grounds, and one of them seemed to be a leader; he had a blue sash 
around him, and he paraded his men and gave orders not to let any of 
their men eo in there. He said he didn’t want to have any fuss. He 
spoke to me and another deputy marshal that was there, and says, “I 
am not going to let any of our men go in there; they are going to ride 
by and come back; if you two men will walk around here and see any 
of our men coming in here, I will have them taken away.” They rode 
down by and back again. There was a good deal of hollering, and the 
speakers had to stop a few minutes while they were going by; but 
further than that there was no trouble there that day, and I was told that 
they had a meeting of their own on the other side of the town afterward. 
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By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you travel through the country ?—A. No, sir; I did not. I 
only went directly to the court-house and remained there all the time 
until I came away. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. So it is true that some of your folks rode around the square on 
horseback ?—A. Thev did that morning. 

Q. Did they hurrah any?—A. Yes, sir; they hurrahed. 

Q. They hurrahed for Chamberlain ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And for Hayes and Wheeler ?—A. Yes, sir; I think they did. 

(. Did the white people all run out of town then ?—A. O, no, sir. 

(). It did not scare the negroes ?—A. I did not see anybody run. 

Q. If the whites did that the negroes would all run ?—A. They did 
the same thing aftsrwards. 

Q. Did not the negroes run ?—A. I didn’t see any run that day. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. I will ask you if the meeting to which you refer, as you understood 
it, was called exclusively as a republican meeting ?—A. It was; yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice whether those white men who came in, clad in the 
main with blue shirts, were or were not armed 7—A. I saw some of them 
have pistols. I was not near enough to the main body to see whether 
they all had pistols or not. I saw two or three swinging their pistols in 
the air. | 

(). Did you notice whether the negroes were armed or not, who were 
riding around the square ?—A. I did not see any exposed on the ne- 
groes; it may have been that some of them had arms. It would have 
been a strange thing if they had not; most every man you could see 
had more or less pistols. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


Q. Do not the people mostly carry arms in that country ?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Do they not in this State mostly carry arms ?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Both black and white and republicans and democrats?—A. Yes, sir. 

(. Those white fellows who went in there didn’t shoot anybody ?7—A. 
No, sir; they didn’t shoot anybody. 


By Mr. CHRISTIANCY : 


Q. Have tke colored people as many arms in proportion as the whites? 
—A. As far as my observation has extended I don’t think they have, 
because they are not able to buy them; that is, the rank and file of the 
colored people in this State; but all who are able to get them do so. 


By Mr. MERRIMON: 


_ Q. Do you not know that most of them are furnished with arms by 
the State government?—A. None, except the militia. 
(. And there is no militia except the negroes?—A. None that I am 
aware of. 


By Mr. CAMERON: 


Q. Did you, during the last political canvass, see negroes armed with 
guns furnished by the State?—A. I have not seen anything of that 
kind. I didn’t see a militia company out during the campaign at all at 
any point where I was in the State. 




















